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PREFACE. 


A proposed Series of Papers on Indian Reform is fitly commenced 
by one on Decision of Character, as without some measure of this 
quality any movement of the kind is impossible. Foster’s celebrat- 
ed Essay on the subject seemed well adapted to the purpose in view. 
It was written in the form of letters, and included in his Essays, 
published in 1805, which have been remarkably popular in England, 
especially among the more thoughtful of the community. Sir 
James Mackintosh says that they showed their author to be “ one of 
the most profound and eloquent writers that Englaud has produced.” 
Another good authority expresses the following opinion : “ His 
thinking is rugged, massive and original ; and at times, when his 
great imagination rouses itself from sleep, a splendour of illustra- 
tion breaks over his pages that strikes the reader both by its beauty 
and its 4 suggestiveness.” 

To assist junior readers, brief summaries have been prefixed to 
the Letters, and a few brief explanations have been added. Three 
notes in the original can easily be distinguished. 

Sonfe remarks have been appended, showing the need of Moral 
Courage in India, and the source from which it can bo derived. It 
•s on the latter point that Foster’s Essay chiefly needs amplification. 
The sequel consists mainly of a series of extracts from good writers, 
European and Indian, with some connecting links. 

• J. MURDOCH. 
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- LETTER I. 

[Examples of Want of Decision ; its Evils. Advantages of Decision.] 
My dear Friend, 

We have several times talked of this bold quality, and acknow- 
ledged its great importance. Without it, a human being, with 
powers at best but feoble and surrounded by innumerable things 
tending to perplex, to divert, and to frustrate thoir operations, is 
indeed a pitiable atom, the sport of divers and casual impulses. It 
is a poor and disgraceful thing, not to be able to reply, with spme 
degree of certainty, to the simple questions, What will you be f 
What will you do ? 

A little acquaintance with mankind will supply numberless illus- 
trations of the importance of this qualification. You will often see 
a person anxiously hesitating a long timo between different, or 
opposite determinations, though impatient of the pain of such a 
state, and ashamed of the debility. A faint impulse of preference 
alternates toward the one, and toward the other ; and the mind, 
while thus held in a trembling balance, is vexed that it cannot get 
some pew thought, or feeling, or motive ; that it has not more sense, 
more resolution, more of any thing that would savo it from envying 
even the decisive instinct of brutes. It wishes that any circum- 
stance might happen, or any person might appear, that could deliver 
it from the miserable suspense. 

In many instances, when a determination is adopted, it is frus- 
trated* by this temperament. A man, for example, resolves on a 
journey tomorrow, which he is not under an absolute necessity to 
undertake, but the inducements appear, this evening, so strong, 
►that he does not think it possible he can hesitate in the morning. In 
the morning, however, these inducements have unaccountably lost 
much of their force. Like the sun that is rising at the same time, 
they appear dim through a mist ; and the sky lowers, or he fancies 
th^t it does, and almost wishes to see darker clouds than there 
aotually are ; recollections of toils and fatigues ill repaid in past 
expeditions rise and pass into anticipation ; and he lingers, uncer- 
tain, till an adviheed hour determines the question for him, by the 
certainty that it is now too late to go. 

# The quality of making up one’s mind quiokly and clearly upon any diffiodlt 
point. 
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Perhaps a man has conclusive reasons for wishing to remove to 
another place of residence. But when he is going to take the first 
actual step towards executing his purpose, he is met by a new train 
of ideas, presenting the possible and magnifying the unquestionable 
disadvantages and uncertainties of a new situation ; awakening the ’ 
natural reluctance to quit a place to which habit has accommodated 
his feelings, and which has grown warm to him, (if I may so express 
it,) by his having been in it so long; giving a new impulse to his 
affection for the friends whom he must leave ; and so detaining him 
still lingering, long after his judgment may have dictated to him 
to be gone. 

A man may think of some desirable alteration in his plan of life ; 
perhaps in the arrangements of his family, or in the mode of his 
intercourse with society. — Would it bo a good thing ? He thinks 
it would be a good thing. It certainly would be a very good thing. 
He wishes it were done. He will attempt it almost immediately. 
The following day, he doubts whether it would be quite pru- 
dent. Many things are to be considered. May there not be 
in the change some evil of which he is not aware ? Is this a 
proper time ? What will people say ? — And thus, though he 
does not formally renounce his purpose, he shrinks out of it, 
with an irksome wish that he could be fully satisfied of the pro- 
priety of renouncing it. Perhaps he wishes that the thought had 
never occurred to him, since it has diminished his self-complacency, 
without promoting his virtue. But next week, his conviction 
of the wisdom and advantage of such a reform comes again with 
great force. Then, Is it so practicable as I was at first willing to 
imagine ? Why not ? Other men have done much greater things ; 
a resolute mind may brave and accomplish every thing ; difficulty 
is a stimulus and a triumph to a strong spirit; “the joys of 
conquest are the joys of man.” What need I care for people's 
opinion ? It shall be done. — He makes the first attempt. But some 
unexpected obstacle presents itself ; he feels the awkwardness of 
attempting an unaccustomed manner of acting ; the questions or the 
ridicule of his friends disconcert him ; his ardour abates and expires* 
He again begins to question, whether it be wise, whether it be 
necessary, whether it be possible ; and at last surrenders his purpose 
to be perhaps resumed when the same feelings return, and to be in 
the same manner again relinquished. 

While animated by some magnanimous sentiments which he )ias 
heard or read, or while musing on some great example, a man may 
conceive the design, and partly sketch the plan, of a generous enter- 
prise ; and his imagination revels in the felicity, to others and him- 
self, that would follow from its accomplishment. The splendid repre- 
sentation always centres in himself as the hero who is to realize it. 

In a moment of remitted excitement, a faint whisper from within 
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may doubtfully ask, Is this more than a dream ; or am I really des- 
tined to achieve such an enterprise ? Destined ! — and why are not 
this conviction of its excellence, this conscious duty of performing 
£he noblest things that are possible, and this passionate ardour, 
enough to constitute a destiny? — He feels indignant that there 
shoul<f > be*a failing part of his nature to defraud the nobler, and 
■*cast him below the ideal model and the actual examples which he is 
admiring ; and this feeling assists him to resolve, that he will under- 
take this enterprise, that he certainly will, though the Alps or 
the Ocean lie between him and the object. Again, his ardour 
slackens ; distrustful of himself, he wishes to know how the design 
would appear to other minds ; and when he speaks of it to his asso- 
-ciates, one of them wonders, another laughs, and another frowns. 
His pride, while with them, attempts a manful defence ; but his re- 
solution gradually crumbles down toward their level ; he becomes 
in a little while ashamed to entertain a visionary project, which 
therefore, like a rejected friend, desists from intruding on him 
or following him, except at lingering distance ; and he subsides, at 
last, into what he labours to believe a man too rational for the 
schemes of ill-calculating enthusiasm. And it were strange if the 
effort to make out this favourable estimate of himself did not succeed, 
while it is so much more pleasant to attribute one's defect of 
enterprise to wisdom, which on maturer thought disapproves it, than 
to imbecility which shrinks from it. 

A person of undecisive character wonders how all the embarrass- 
ments in the world happened to meet exactly in his way, to place 
him just in that one situation for which he is peculiarly unadapted, 
but in which he is also willing to think no other man could have 
acted with facility or confidence. Incapable of setting up a firm 
purpose on the basis of things as they are, he is often employed in 
vain speculations on some different supposable state of things, which 
would have saved him from all this perplexity and irresolution. He 
thinks*what a determined course he could have pursued, if his 
talents, his* health, his age, had been different ; if he had been 
acquainted with some one person sooner ; if his friends were, in this 
•r the other point, different from what they are ; or if fortune had 
showered her favours on him. And he gives himself as much license 
to complain, as if all these advantages had been among the rights 
of his nativity, but refused, by a malignant or capricious fate, to his 
life.# Thus he is occupied — instead of marking with a vigilant eye, 
and seizing with a strong hand, all the possibilities of his actual 
situation. 

A man without decision can never be said to belong to himself; 
since, if he dared to assert that he did, the puny force of some, 
cause, about as powerful, you would have supposed, as a spider, may 
make a seizure of the hapless boaster the very next moment, ana 
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contemptuously exhibit the futility of the determinations by which 
ho was to have proved the independence of his understanding and 
his will. He belongs to whatever can make capture of him ; and 
one thing after another vindicates its right to him, by arresting hinj^ 
while he is trying to go on ; as twigs and chips, floating ntjar the 
edge of a river, are intercepted by every weed, and whirl&drin every 
little eddy. Having concluded on a design, ho may pledge himself^ 
to accomplish it — if the hundred diversities of feeling which may 
come within the week, will let him. His character precluding all 
foresight of his conduct, he may sit and wonder what form and 
direction his views and actions are destined to take to-morrow ; as 
a farmer has often to acknowledge that next day's proceedings are 
at the disposal of its winds and clouds. 

This man's notions and determinations always depend very much 
on other human beings ; and what chance for consistency and 
stability, while the persons with whom he may converse, or trans- 
act, are so various ? This very eveuing, he may talk with a man 
whose sentiments will melt away the present form and outline of 
his purposes, however firm and defined he may have fancied them 
to be. A succession of persons whose faculties were stronger than 
his own, might, in spite of his irresolute re-action, take him and 
dispose of him as they pleased. Such infirmity of spirit practically 
confesses him made for subjection, and he passes, like a slave, from 
owner to owner. Sometimes indeed it happens, that a person so 
constituted falls into tho train, and under the permanent ascen- 
dency, of some one stronger mind, which thus becomes through life 
the oracle and guidg; and gives the inferior a steady will and plan. 
This, when the governing spirit is wise and virtuous, is a fortunate 
relief to the feeling, and an advantage gained to the utility, of the 
subordinate, and as it were, appended mind. 

The regulation of every man's plan must greatly depend on tho 
course of events, which come in an order not to be foreseen* or 
prevented. But in accommodating the plans of conducts to the 
train of events, tho difference between two men may be no less than 
that, in the one instance, the man is subservient to the events, 
and in the other, tho events are made subservient to the m&xft 
Some men seem to have been taken along by a succession of events, 
and, as it wore, handed forward in helpless passiveness from one to 
another; having no determined principle in their own characters, 
by which they could constrain those events to serve a design form- 
ed antecedently to them, or apparently in defiance of them. The 
^events seized them as a neutral material, not they the events. 
Others, advancing through life with an internal invincible deter- 
mination, have seemed to make the train of circumstances, what- 
ever they were, conduce as much to their chief design as if they 
had ; by some directing interposition; been brought about on purpose* 
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It is wonderful how even the casualties of life seem to bow to a spirit 
that will not bow to them, and yield to subserve a design which 
they may, in their first apparent tendency, threaten to frustrate. 

You may have known such examples, though they are compara- 
tively not numerous. You may have seen a man of this vigorous 
character in a state of indecision concerning some affair in which it 
was necessary for him to determine, becauso it was necessary for 
him to act. But in this case, his manner would assure you that ho 
would notremain long undecided ; you would wonder if you found 
him still balancing and hesitating the next day. If he explained 
his thoughts, you would perceive that their clear process, evidently 
at each effort gaining something toward the result, must certainly 
reach it ere long. The deliberation of such a miud is a very differ- 
ent thing from the fluctuation of one whose second thinking only 
upsets the first, and whose third confounds both. To "know how to 
obtain a determination, is one of the first requisites and indications 
ibf a rationally decisive character. 

When the decision was arrived at, and a plan of action approv- 
ed, you would feel an assurance that something would absolutely 
be done. It is characteristic of such a mind, to think for effect ; 
and the pleasure of escaping from temporary doubt gives an addi- 
tional impulse to the force with which it is carried into action. 
The man will not re-examine his conclusions with endless repetition, 
and he will not be delayed long by consulting other persons, after 
he had ceased to consult himself. lie cannot bear to sit still 
among unexecuted decisions and unatteuipted projects. We wait 
to hear of his achievements, and are confident we shall not wait 
long. The possibility or the means may not be obvious to us, but 
we know that every thing will bo attempted, and that a spirit of 
such determined will is like a river, which, in whatever manner it 
is obstrncted, will' make its way somewhere. It must have cost 
Caesar many anxious hours of deliberation, before he decided to 
pass the Rubicon* ; but it is probable he suffered but few to elapse 
between tne decision and the execution. And any one of his friends, 
who should have been apprised of his determination, and under- 
* stood his character, would have smiled contemptuously to hear it 
insinuated that though Caesar had resolved, Caesar would not dare ; 
or that though he might cross the Rubicon, whose opposite bank 
presented to him no hostile legions, he might come to other rivers, 
which he would not cross ; or that either rivers, or any other obstacle, 
would deter him from prosecuting his determination from this 
ominous commencement to its very last consequence. 

One signal advantage possessed by a mind of this character is, 

# The Bubicon was a river in Central Italy, forming the southern bound ary* of 
the province under Julius Caesar. By crossing it, he virtually declared war against 
the Republic, To ** cross the Bubicon” is to take a step that cannot be recalled; 
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that its passions are not wasted. The whole measure of passion of 
which any one, with important transactions before him, is capable, 
is not more than enough to supply interest and energy for the 
required practical exertions; and therefore as little as possible of . 
this costly flame should be expended in a way that does not aug- 
ment the force of action. But nothing can less contribute or be 
more destructive to vigour of action, than protracted anxious fluctua- 
tion, through resolutions adopted, rejected, resumed, suspended ; 
while yet nothing causes a greater expense of feeling, ^he heart 
is fretted and exhausted by being subjected to an alternation of 
contrary excitements, with the ultimate mortifying consciousness 
of their contributing to no end. The long-wavering deliberation, 
whether to perform some bold action of difficult virtue, has often 
cost more to feeling than the action itself, or a series of such actions, 
would have cost ; with the great disadvantage too of not being 
relieved by any of that invigoration which the man in action finds 
in the activity itself, that spirit created to renovate the energy which 
the action is expending. When the passions are not consumed 
among dubious musings and abortive resolutions, their utmost value 
and use can be secured by throwing all their animating force into 
effective operation. 

Another advantage of this character, is, that it exempts from a 
great deal of interference and obstructive annoyance, which an 
irresolute man may bo almost sure to encounter. Weakness, in 
every form, tempts arrogance ; and a man may be allowed to wish 
for a kind of character with which stupidity and impertinence may 
not make so free. When a firm decisive spirit is recognised, it is 
curious to see how the space clears around a man, and leaves him 
room and freedom. The disposition to interrogate, dictate, or 
banter, preserves a respectful and politic distance, judging it not 
unwise to keep the peace with a person of so much energy. A con- 
viction that ho understands and that he wills with extraordinary 
force, silences the conceit that intended to perplex or instruct him, 
and intimidates the malice that was disposed to attack him. There 
is a feeling, as in respect to Fate, that the decrees of so inflexible a 
spirit must be right, or that, at least, they will be accomplished. * 

But not only will he secure the freedom of acting for himself, he * 
will obtain also by degrees the coincidence of those in whoso com- 
pany he is to transact the business of life. If the manners of such a 
man be free from arrogance, and he can qualify his firmness witl* a 
moderate degree of insinuation ; and if his measures have partly lost 
the appearance of being the dictates of his will, under the wider and 
softer sanction of some experience that they are reasonable ; both 
competition and fear will be laid to sleep, and his will may acquire 
an unresisted ascendency over many who will be pleased to fall into 
the < mechanism of a system, which they find makeB them more sue- 
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cessful and liappy than they could have been amidst the anxiety of 
adjusting plans and expedients of their own, and the consequences 
of often adjusting them ill. I have known several parents, both 
fathers and mothers, whose management of their families has an- 
swered this description ; and has displayed a striking example of the 
facile ^qpiplacency with which a number of persons, of diffei'enfc 
Sages and dispositions, will yield to the decisions of a firm mind, 
acting on an equitable and enlightened system. 

The la^i resource of this character, is, hard inflexible pertina- 
city, on which it may be allowed to rest its strength after finding it 
can be effectual in none of its milder forms. I remember admiring 
an instance of this kind, in a firm, sagacious and estimable old 
•man, whom I well knew and who has long been dead. Being on a 
jury, in a trial of life and death, he was satisfied of the innocence 
» of the prisoner ; the other eleven were of the opposite opinion. But 
he was resolved the man should not bo condemned ; and as the first 
effort for preventing it, very properly made application to the minds 
of his associates, spending several hours in labouring to convince 
them. But he found he made no impression, while he was exhaus- 
ting the strength which it was necessary to reserve for another inode 
of operation. He then calmly told them that it should now be a 
trial who could endure confinement and famine the longest, and that 
they might bo quite assured he would sooner die than release them 
at the expense of the prisoner’s life. In this situation they spoilt 
about twenty-four hours ; when at length all acceded to his verdict 
. of acquittal. 

It is not necessary to amplify on the indispensable importance of 
this quality, in order to the accomplishment of any thing eminently 
good. We instantly see, that every path to signal excellence is so 
obstructed and beset, that none but a spirit so qualified can pass. 
But it is time to examine what are the elements of that mental 
constitution which is displayed in the character in question. 

LETTER II. 

[^Decision of Character partly dependent upon the Constitution of the Body. 

. Characteristics of Decision: I. Complete Confidence in one’s own 

Judgment.] 

Perhaps the best mode would be, to bring into our thoughts, 
in succession, the most remarkable examples of this character that 
we have known in real life, or that we have read of in history or 
even in fictiou ; and attentively to observe, in thoir conversations, 
manners, and actions, what principles appear to produce, or to 
constitute, this commanding distinction. You will easily pursue 
this investigation yourself. I lately made a partial attempt, a^d 
shall offer you a number of suggestions. ' , 
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As a previous observation, it is beyond all doubt that very much 
depends on the constitution of the body. It would be for physiolo- 
gists to explain, if it were explicable, the manner in which corporeal 
organization affects the mind ; I only assume it as a fact, that therp. 
is in the material construction ot* some persons, much more thau of 
others, some quality which augments, if it do not creatd, blSth the 
stability of their resolution, aud the energy of their active tenden-^ 
cies. There is something that, like the ligatures which one class of 
the Olympic combatants* bound on their hands and wyists, braces 
round, if I may so describe it, and compresses the powers of the 
mind, giving them a steady forcible spring aud reaction, which they 
would presently lose if they could be transferred into a constitution 
of soft, yielding, treacherous debility. The action of strong 
character seems to demand something firm in its material basis, as 
massive engines require, for their weight and for their working, to - 
be fixed on a solid foundation. Accordingly I believe it would be 
found, that a majority of the persons most remarkable for decisive 
character, have possessed great constitutional physical firmness. I 
do not meau an exemption from disease aud pain, nor any certain 
measure of mechanical strength, but a tone of vigour, the opposite 
to lassitude, and adapted to great exertion and endurance. This is 
clearly evinced in respect to many of them, by the prodigious 
labours and deprivations which they have borne in prosecuting 
their designs. The physical nature has seemed a proud ally of the 
moral one, and with a hardness that would never shrink, has 
sustained the energy that could never remit. 

A view of the disparities between the different races of animals 
inferior to man, will show the effect of organization on disposition. 
Compare, for instance, a lion with the common beasts of our fields, 
many of them larger in bulk of animated substance. What a vast 
superiority of courage, and impetuous and determined action; which 
difference we attribute to some groat dissimilarity of modification in 
the composition of the animated material. Now it is probable that 
a difference somewhat analogous subsists between some human 
beings and others in point of what we may call mere physical con- 
stitution ; and that this is no small part of the cause of the striking 
inequalities in respect to decisive character. A man who excels in 
the power of decision has probably more of the physical quality of a 
lion in his composition than other men. 

It is observable that women in general have less inflexibility of 
character than men ; and though many moral influences contribute 
to this difference, the principal cause may probably be something 
less firm in the corporeal constitution. Now that physical quality, 
^whatever it is, from the smaller measure of which in the consfcitu- 

o * The Olympic Games were the most celebrated among the ancient Greeks. They 
w^re held on the plain of Olympia in the south of Greece. 
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tion of the frame, women have less firmness than men, may be pos- 
sessed by one man more than by inon in general in a greater degree 
of difference than that by which men in general exceed women. 

If there have been found some resolute spirits powerfully assert- 
ing themselves in feeble vehicles, it is so much the better; sinco 
this wlftj<> authorize a hope, that if all the other grand requisites 
>can be combined, they may form a strong character, in spite of an 
' unadapted constitution. And on the other hand, no constitutional 
hardness wjll form the true character, without those superior pro- 
perties ; though it may produce that false and contemptible kind of 
decision which we term obstinacy ; a stubbornness of temper, which 
can assign no reasons but mere will, for a constancy which acts in 
the nature of dead weight rather than of strength ; resembling less 
the reaction of a powerful spring than the gravitation of a big 
, stone. 

The first prominent mental characteristic of the person whom I 
describe, is, a complete confidence in his own judgment. It will 
perhaps be said, that this is not so uncommon a qualification. I 
however think it is uucommon. It is indeed obvious enough, that 
almost all men have a flattering estimate of their own understand- 
ing, and that as long as this understanding has no harder task than 
to form opinions which are not to be tried in action, they have a 
most self-complacent assurance of beiug right. This assurance 
extends to the judgments which they pass on the proceedings of 
others. But let them bo brought into the necessity of adopting 
actual measures in au untried situation, where, unassisted by any 
previous example or practice, they are reduced to depend on the 
bare resources of judgment alone, and you will sec in many cases, 
this confidence of opinion vanish away. The mind seems all at once 
placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches round on all sides, but 
can find nothing to take hold of. Or if not lost in vacuity, it is 
overwhelmed in confusion ; and feels as if its faculties were annihi- 
lated h» the attempt to think of schemes and calculations among the 
possibilities* chances, and hazai’ds which overspread a wide untrod- 
den field; and this conscious imbecility becomes severe distress, 
$rhen it is believed that consequences, of serious or uuknown good 
or evil, are depending on the decisions which are to be formed 
amidst so much uncertainty. The thought painfully recurs at each 
step and turn, I may by chance bo right., but it is fully as pi’obably 
I auj wrong. It is like the case of a rustic walking in London, who, 
having no certain direction through the vast confusion of streets to 
the place where ho wishes to be, advances, and hesitates, and turns, 
and iuquires, and becomes, at each corner, still more inextricably 
perplexed.* A man in this situation feels he shall be very unfortu- 

* “ Why does not the man call a hackney-coach ?” a gay rcador, I am awaro, 
will say ot* the person so beuiazod in the groat town. Bo ho might, certainly ; (tAat 

2 
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Bate if be cannot accomplish more than he can understand.— Is not 
this frequently, when brought to the practical test, the state of 
a mind not disposed in general to undervalue its own judgment ? 

In cases where judgment is not so completely bewildered, you 
will yet perceive a great practical distrust of it. A man has 
perhaps advanced a considerable way towards a decision, l?ut then 
lingers at a small distance from it, till necessity, with a stronger* 
hand than conviction, impels him upon it. He cannot see the whole 
length of the question, and suspects the part beyond liis ..sight to be 
the most important, for the most essential point and stress of it may 
be there. He fears that certain possible consequences, if they 
should follow, would cause him to reproach himself for his present 
determination. He wonders how this or the other person would 
have acted in the same circumstances ; eagerly catches at any thing 
like a respectable precedent ; would be perfectly willing to forego 
the pride of setting an example, for the safety of following one ; 
and looks anxiously round to know what each person may think cn 
the subject; while the various and opposite opinions to which he 
listens, perhaps only serve to confound his perception of the track 
of thought by which he had hoped to reach his conclusion. Even 
when that conclusion is obtained, there are not many minds that 
might not be brought a few degrees back into dubious hesitation, 
by a man of respected understanding saying, in a confident toue, 
Your plan is injudicious ; your selection is unfortunate ; the event 
will disappoint you. 

It cannot be supposed that I am maintaining such an absurdity 
as that a mau*s complete reliance on his own judgment is a proof of 
its strength and rectitude. Intense stupidity may be in this point 
the rival of clear-sighted wisdom. I had once some knowledge of 
a person whom no mortal could have surpassed, not Cromwell * or 
Strafford; f in confidence in his own judgment and consequent inflexi- 
bility of conduct ; whilo at the same time his successive schemes 
were ill-judged to a degree that made his disappointments ^ridicul- 
ous still more than pitiable. He was not an example of*that simple 
obstinacy which I have mentioned before ; for he considered his 
measures, and did not want for reasons which seriously satisfied 
himself of their being most judicious. This confidence of opiniop. 
may be possessed by a person in whom it will be contemptible 
or mischievous ; but its proper place is in a very different character, 
and without it there can be no dignified actors in human affairs. 

If, after it is seen how foolish this confidence appears as a 
feature in a weak character, it be inquired what, in a rightfully 


is,' if he know whore to find one ;) and the gay reader and I have only to deplore that 
jjthere is no parallel convenience for the assistance of perplexed understandings. 

* Oliver Cromwell , <f Lord Protector” of Engkind who died in 1G58. 

1 f.The Earl of Strafford, executed in 1641, for trying to mako Charles 1. absolute. 
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decisive personas manner of thinking it is that authorizes him in this 
firm assurance that liis view of the concerns before him is compre- 
hensive and accurate; he may, in answer, justify his confidence on 
such grounds as these : that he is conscious that objects are present- 
ed to his mind with an exceedingly distinct and perspicuous aspect, 
not lilft^ tiie shapes of moon-light, or like Ossian’s* ghosts, dim 
►forms of unci ream scribed shade ; that he sees the different parts of 
the subject in an arranged order, not in unconnected fragments : 
that in e^cli deliberation the main object keeps its clear pre- 
eminence, and he perceives the bearings which the subordinate and 
conducive ones have on it; that perhaps several trains of thought, 
drawn from different points, lead him to the same conclusion; and 
.that he finds his judgment does not vary in servility to the moods 
of his feelings. 

It may bo presumed that a high degree of this character is not 
attained without a considerable measure of that kind of certainty, 
with respect to the relations of things, which can be acquired only 
from experience and observation. A very protracted course of time, 
however, may not be indispensable for this discipline. An extreme 
vigilance in the exercise of observation, and a strong and strongly 
exerted power of generalizing on experience, may have made a 
comparatively short time enough to supply a large share of the wis- 
dom derivable from these sources ; so that a man may long before 
he is old be rich in the benefits of experience, and therefore may 
have all the decision of judgment legitimately founded on that 
accomplishment. This knowledge from experience he will be able 
to apply in a direct and immediate manner, and without refining it 
into general principles, to some situations of affairs, so as to antici- 
pate the consequences of certain actious in those situations by as 
plain a reason, and as confidently, as the kind of fruit to be pro- 
duced by a given kind of tree. Thus far the facts of his experience 
will serve him as precedents ; cases of such near resemblance to those 
in whwh he is now to act as to afford him a rule by the most im- 
mediate inference. At the next step, he will be able to apply this 
knowledge, now converted into general principles, to a multitude of 
^3ases bearing but a partial resemblance to any thing he has actually 
jvitnessed. And then, in looking forward to the possible occurrence 
of altogether new combinations of circumstances, he can trust to the 
resources which ho is persuaded his intellect will open to him, or is 
humbly confident, if he bo a devout man, that the Supreme Intelli- 
gence will not suffer to be wanting to him, when the occasion arrives. 
In proportion as his views include, at all events, more certainties 
than those of other men, he is with good reason less fearful of 
contingencies. And iE, in the course of executing his design, un- 

sr 

* An Irish or Scottish warrior-poet, who is said to have lived in the 3rd century a.ul. 
His history is very uncertain. • * 
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expected disastrous events should befall, but which are not owing to 
any thing wrong in the plan and principles of that design, but to 
foreign causes ; it will be characteristic of a strong mind to attribute 
these events discriminative^ to their own causes, and not to the. 
plan, which, therefore, instead of being disliked and relinquished, 1 
will be still as much approved as before, and the man w^proceed 
calmly to the sequel of it without any change of arrangement;—*- 
unless indeed these sinister events should be of such consequence as 
to alter the whole state of things to which the plan w«jp correctly 
adapted, and so create a necessity to form an entirely new one, 
adapted to that altered state. 

Though he do not absolutely despise the understandings of other 
men, he will perceive their dimensions as compared with liis own, . 
which will preserve its independence through every communication 
and encounter. It is however apart of this very independence, that 
ho will hold himself free to alter his opinion, if the information 
which may be communicated to him shall bring sufficient reason^ 
And as no one is so sensible of the importance of a complete 
acquaintance with a subject as the man who is always endeavouring 
to think conclusively, ho will listen with the utmost attention to the 
information , which may sometimes be received from persons for 
whose judgment he lias no great respect. The information which 
they may afford him is not at all the less valuable for the circum- 
stance, that his practical inferences from it may be quite different 
from theirs. If they will only give him an accurate account of facts, 
he does not care how indifferently they may reason on them. 
Counsel will in general have only so much weight with him as it 
supplies knowledge which may assist his judgment; he will yield 
nothing to it implicitly as authority, except when it comes from per- 
sons of approved and eminent wisdom ; but he may hear it with 
more candour and good temper, from being conscious of this inde- 
pendence of his judgment, than the man who is afraid lest the 
first person that begins to persuade him, should baffle his determi- 
nation. He feels it entirely a work of his owu to deliberate and to 
resolve, amidst all the advice which may be attempting to control 
him. If, with an assurance of his intellect being of the highest,, 
order, he also holds a commanding station, he will feel it gratuitous 
to consult with any one, excepting merely to receive statements of 
facts. This appears to bo exemplified in the man,* who has lately 
shown the nations of Europe bow large a portion of the world may, 
when Heaven permits, bo at the mercy of the solitary workings of 
an individual mind. 

The strongest trial of this determination of judgment is in those 
cases of urgency where something must immediately be done, and 

# Napoleon Uouuparto. The Essay was published in 1805, when Napoleon was at 
tbePheight of his power. 
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the alternative of right or wrong is of important consequence ; as 
in the duty of a medical man, treating a patient whose situation at 
once requires a daring practice, and puts it in painful doubt what 
to darfcv A still stronger illustration is the case of a general who 
is compelled, in the very instant, to make dispositions on which the 
event o£^i\battle, the lives of thousands of his men, or perhaps 
almost the fate of a nation, may depend. He may even be placed 
‘in a dilemma which appears equally dreadful on both sides. Such 
a predicament is described in Demon's account of one of the 
sanguinary conflicts between the French and Mamelukes,* as having 
for a while hold in the most distressing hesitation General Desaix, . 
though a prompt and intrepid commander. 


LETTER III. 

[TJJie Second Element of Decision, a Strenuous Will. Illustrations : Revenge, 

Recovery of Inheritance, Benevolence.] 

Tins indispensable basis, confidence of opinion, is however not 
enough to constitute the character in question. For many persons, 
who have been conscious and proud of a much stronger grasp of 
thought than ordinary men, and have held the most decided opinions 
on important things to be done, have yet exhibited, in the listless- 
ness or inconstancy of tlieir actions, a contrast and a disgrace to the 
operations of their understand mgs. For want of some cogent fuel mg 
impelling them to carry every internal decision into action, they 
have been still left where they were ; and a dignified judgment has 
been seen in the hapless plight of having no effective forces to 
execute its decrees- 

It is evident then, (and I perceive I have partly anticipated this 
article in the first letter,) that another essential principle of the 
character is, a total incapability of surrendering to indifference or 
delay the serious determinations of the mind. A sti’enuous will 
must accompany the conclusions of thought, and constantly incite 
the utmost efforts to give them a practical result. The intellect 
«mst be invested, if I may so describe it, with a glowing atmos- 
phere of passion, under the influence of which the cold dictates of 
reason take fire, and spring into active powers. 

Revert once more in your thoughts to the persons most remark- 
ably distinguished by this quality. You will perceive, that instead 
of allowing themselves to sit down delighted after the labour of 
successful thinking, as if they had completed some great thing, they 
regard this labour but as a circumstance of preparation, and the 
conclusions resulting from it as of no more value, (till going into 

* The former Egyptian cavalry, defeated by Desaix in 1799. Denon, n French 
writer, gives an account of the battle. 
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effect,) than the entombed lamps of the Rosicrucians.* They are 
not disposed to bo content in a region of mere ideas, while they 
ought to be advancing into the field of corresponding realities ; they 
retire to that region sometimes, as ambitious adventurers anciently 
went to Delplii.f to consult, but not to reside. You will therefore 
find them almost uniformly in determined pursuit of soiled object, on 
which they fix a keen and steady look, never losing sight of it while 
they follow it through the confused multitude of other tilings. 

A person actuated by such a spirit seems by his manner to say, 
Do you think that I would not disdain to adopt a purpose which I 
would not devote my utmost force to effect; or that having thus 
devoted my exertions, I will intermit or withdraw them, through 
indolence, debility, or caprice; or that I will surrender my object to 
any interference except the uncontrollable dispensations of Provid- 
ence ? No, I am linked to my determination with iron bands; it 
clings to me as if a part of my dcstiuy ; and if its frustration be, on 
the contrary, doomed a part of that destiny, it is doomed so only 
through calamity or death. 

This display of systematic energy seems to indicate a constitu- 
tion of mind in which the passions are commensurate with the intellec- 
tual part, and at the same time hold an inseparable correspondence 
with it, like the faithful sympathy of the bides with the phases of the 
moon. There is such an equality and connexion, that subjects of 
the decisions of judgment become proportionally and of course the 
objects of passion. When the judgment decides with a very strong 
preference, that same strength of preference, actuating also the 
passions, devotes them with energy to the object, as long as it 
is thus approved ; and this will produce such a conduct as I have 
described. When therefore a firm, self-confiding, and unaltering 
judgment fails to make a decisive character, it is evident either 
that the passions in that mind are too languid to be capable of 
a strong and unremitting excitement, which defect makes an indo- 
lent or irresolute man; or that they perversely sometimes coincide 
with judgment aud sometimes clash with it, which makes an incon- 
sistent or versatile man. 

There no man so irresolute as not to act with determination 
in many single cases, where the motive is powerful and simple, and 
where there is no need of plan and perseverance ; but this gives no 
claim to the term character, which expresses the habitual tenour of 
a man’s active being. The character may be displayed in the suc- 
cessive unconnected undertakings, which are each of limited extent. 


* Members of n secret society in the 17th century. They pretended to have 
found out everburning lamps. They were said to be kept in a tomb, and when any 
, person tried to got in, a man in armour struck them out. 

t A place in Greece, where the priestesses of the god Apollo, in ancient times, 
wfcrp supposed to answer questions. 
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and end witli tho attainment of their particular objects. But it is 
seen in its most commanding aspect in those grand schemes of 
action, which have no necessary point of conclusion, which continue 
on through successive years, and extend even to that dark period 
when the agent himself is withdrawn from human sight. 

I have* ifepeatedly, in conversation, remarked to you the effect 
Of what has been called a Ruling Passion. When its object is 

* noble, and an enlightened understanding regulates its movements, 
it appears t<* me a great felicity ; but whether its object be noble or 
not, it infallibly creates, where it exists in great force, that active 
ardent constancy, which I describe its a capital feature of the deci- 
sive character. The Subject of such a commanding passion wonders, 
if indeed he were at leisure to wonder, at the persons who pretend 
to attach importance to an object which they make none but the 

• most languid efforts to secure. The utmost powers of the man are 
constrained into the service of the favourite Cause by this passion, 
wtlich sweeps away, as it advances, all the trivial objections and 
little opposing motives, and seems almost to open a way through 
impossibilities. This spirit comes on him in the morning as soon as 
he recovers his consciousness, and commands and impels him through 
the day, with a power from which he could not emancipate himself 
if lie would. When tho force of habit is added, the determination 
becomes invincible, and seems to assume rank with the great laws 
of nature, making it nearly as certain that such a man will persist 
in his course as that in tho morning the sun will rise. 

A persisting nn tameable efficacy of soul gives a seductive and 
pernicious dignity even to a character which every moral principle 
forbids us to approve. Often in the narrations of history and fiction, 
an agent of the most dreadful designs compels a sentiment of deep 
respect for the unconquerable mind displayed in their execution. 
While wo shudder at his activity, we say with regret, mingled with 
an admiration which borders on partiality. What a noble being this 
would Save jjecn, if goodness had been his destiny ! The partiality 
is evinced in the very selection of terms, by which we show that wo 
are tempted to refer his atrocity rather to his destiny than to his 
Choice. I wonder whether an emotion like this, have not been 
experienced by each reader of Paradise Lost, relative to the Leader* 
of the infernal spirits; a proof, if such were the fact, of some 
insinuation of evil into tho magnificent creation of the poet. In 
som* of the high examples of ambition (the ambition which is a vice), 
we almost revere the force of mind which impelled them forward 
through the longest series of actiou, superior to doubt and fluctua- 
tion, aud disdainful of ease, of pleasures, of opposition, and of danger. 
We bend in homage before the ambitious spirit which reached tlm 


# Satan, in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
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true sublime in the reply of Pompey* to bis friends, who dissuaded 
him from hazarding his life on a tempestuous sea in order to be at 
Rome on an important occasion : st It is necessary for me to go, it is 
not necessary for me to live.” 

Revenge has produced wonderful examples of this unremitting 
constancy to a purpose. Zanga is a well-supported illustration. And 
yon may have read of a real instance of a Spaniard, who, being in* 
j 11 red by another inhabitant of the same town, resolved to destroy 
him ; the other was .apprised of this, and removed with the utmost 
secresy, as he thought, to another town at a considerable distance, 
where however he had not been more than a day or two, before ho 
found that his enemy also was there. lie removed in the same 
manner to several parts of the kingdom, remote from each other*; 
but in every piano quickly perceived that his deadly pursuer was 
near him. At last he went to South America, where ho had enjoyed, 
his security but a very short time, before his relentless pursuer 
came up with him, and accomplished liis purpose. «■ 

You may recollect the mention in one of our conversations, of a 
young man who wasted in two or three years a large patrimony, in 
profligate revels with a number of worthless associates calling 
themselves his friends, till his last means were exhausted, when they 
of course treated him with neglect or contempt. Reduced to 
absolute want, he one day went out of tho house with an intention 
to put an end to his life ; but wandering awhile almost uncon- 
sciously, he came to the brow of a,n eminence which overlooked wliab 
were lately his estates. Here ho sat down, and remained fixed in 
thought a number of hours, at the end of which he sprang from the 
ground with a vehement exulting emotion. Ho had formed his 
resolution, which was that all these estates should be his again ; he 
had: -formed his plan too, which lie instantly began to execute. He 
walked hastily forward, determined to seize the very first opportu- 
nity, of however humble a kind, to gain any money, though it were 
ever so despicable a trifle, and resolved absolutely potato sf>end, if 
he could help it, a farthing of whatever he might obtain. The first 
thing that drew his attention was a heap of coals shot out of carts 
on the pavement before a house. He offered himself to shovel og 
wheel them into the place where they were to bo laid, and was 
employed. He. received a few pence for the labour ; and then, in 
pursuance of tho saving part of his plan, requested some small 
gratuity of meat and drink, which was given him. He then lopked 
out for the next thing that might chance to offer; and went, with 
indefatigable industry, through a succession of servile employments, 
in different places, of longer aud shorter duration, still scrupulously, 
avoiding, as far as possible, the expense of a penny. He promptly 
Seized every opportunity which could advance his design, without 

#t The great rival of Julius Ciosar, murdered 48 b.c., when landing in Egvpt. 
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regarding the meanness of occupation or appearance. By this 
method he had gained, after a considerable time, money enough to 
purchase, in order to sell again, a few cattle, of which he had taken 
jjains to understand the value. He speedily but cautiously turned 
his first gains into second advantages; retained without a single 
deviationilKs extreme parsimony; and thus advanced by degrees 
into larger transactions and incipient wealth. I did not hear, or 
have forgotten the continued course of his life ; but the final result 
was, that I14 more than recovered his lost possessions, and died an 
inveterate miser, worth 60,000Z. I have always recollected this as 
a signal instance, though in an unfortunate and ignoble direction, 
of decisive character, and of the extraordinary effect, which, according 
to general laws, belongs to the strongest form of such a character. 

But not less decision has been displayed by men of virtue. In 
• this distinction no man ever exceeded, or ever will exceed, for 
instance, the late illustrious Howard.* 

• The energy of his determination was so great, that if, instead of 
being habitual, it had been shown only for a short time on particular 
occasions, it would have appeared a vehement impetuosity; but by 
beiug unintermitted, it had an equability of manner which scarcely 
appeared to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it was so totally 
the reverse of any thing like turbulence or agitation. It was the 
calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the nature of the human 
mind forbidding it to be more, and by the character of the indivi- 
dual forbidding it to be less. The habitual passion of his mind was 
a pitch of excitement and impulsion almost equal to the temporary 
extremes and paroxysms of common minds ; as a great river, in its 
customary state, is equal to a small or moderate one when swollen 
to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and commen- 
cing them in action, was the same. I wonder what must have been 
the amount of that bribe, in emolument or pleasure, that would 
have dfetaiued him a week inactive after their final adjustment. 
The law wSich carries water down a declivity was not more uncon- 
querable and invariable than the determination of his feeling toward 
4he main object. The importance of this object held his faculties 
. in a state of determination which was too rigid to be affected by 
lighter interests, and on which therefore the beauties of nature and 
of art had no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could 
spa^p to be diverted among the innumerable varieties of the exten- 
sive scene which he traversed ; his subordinate feelings nearly lost 
their separate existence and operation, by falling into the grand one. 
There have not been wanting trivial minds, to mark this as a fault 

# John Howard, a good Englishman, who devoted his life to prison reform. Fault 
was found with him by some, because, when in Rome, he did not spend part of hia 
time in looking at pictures and statues. He died in the BOuth of Russia in 1790. * 

3 
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in his character. But the mere men of taste ought to be silent re- 
specting such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere of judg- 
ment. The invisible spirits, who fulfil their commission of philan- 
thropy among mortals, do not care about pictures, statues, and 
sumptuous buildings ; and no more did he, when the time in which 
he must have inspected and admired them, would have, been taken 
from the work to which he had consecrated his life. The curiosity 
which he might feel, was reduced to wait till the hour should arrive, 
when its gratification should be presented by consciepce, (which 
kept a scrupulous charge of all his time,) as the duty of that hour. 
If he was still at every hour, when it came, fated to feel the attrac- 
tions of the fine arts but the second claim, they might be sure of 
their revenge ; for no other man will ever visit Rome under such e 
despotic acknowledged rule of duty as to refuse himself time for 
surveying the magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin against taste is 
very far beyond the reach of common saintship to commit. It im- 
plied an inconceivable severity of conviction, that he had one thing 
to do, and that he who would do some great thing in this short life, 
must apply himself to the work with such a concentration of his 
forces, as, to idle spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed on his object, 
that even at the greatest distance, as the Egyptian pyramids to tra- 
vellers, it appeared to him with a luminous distinctness as if it had 
been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of labour and enterprise 
by which he was to reach it. So conspicuous was it before him, 
that not a step deviated from the direction, and every movement 
and every day was an approximation. As his method referred 
every thing he did and thought to the end, and as his exertion did 
not relax for a moment, ho made the trial, so seldom made, what is 
the utmost effect which may be granted to the last possible efforts 
of a human agent : and therefore what he did not accomplish, ho 
might conclude to be placed beyond the sphere of mortal activity, 
and calmly leave to the immediate disposal of Providence. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind be an insignificant 
concern, and the passion to promote it an inglorious distinction, I 
may cite George Whitefield* as a noble instance of this attribute of 
the decisive character, this intense necessity of action. The great 
cause which was so languid a thing in the hands of many of its ad- 
vocates, assumed in his administrations, an unmitigable urgency. 

Many of the Christian missionaries among the heathen, such as 
Brainerd, Elliot, and Schwartz, t have displayed memorable examples 

* A very zealous and eloquent English preacher of last century. He died in 
America in 3 770. 

t Brainord and Elliot were missionaries in North America; Sohwartz laboured 
in bov.th India. 
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of this dedication of their whole being to their office, this abjuration 
of all the quiescent feelings. 

This would be the proper place for introducing (if I did not 
hesitate to introduce in any connexion with merely human instances) 
the example of him who said, “ I must be about my Father's busi- 
ness. W^|neat and drink is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to finish his work, I have a baptism to be baptized with and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished 1’' 


LETTER IV. 

.[Third Element, Courage. Ability to bear Censure, Ridicule, Suffering. 

Examples : Pizarro, Luther. A Combination of the Principles necessary. 

Illustrations : Lady Macbeth, Richard 111., Cromwell.] 

After the illustrations on the last article, it will seem but a very 
dKght transition when I proceed to specify Courage, as an essential 
part of the decisive character. An intelligent man, adventurous 
only in thought, may sketch the most excellent scheme, and after 
duly admiring it, and himself as its author, may be reduced to say, 
What a noble spirit that would bo which should dare to realize this I 
A noble spirit ! is it I ? And his heart may answer in the negative, 
while he glances a mortified thought of inquiry round to recollect 
persons who would venture what he dares not, and almost hopes not 
to find them. Or if by extreme effort he has brought himself to a 
resolution of braving the difficulty, he is compelled to execrate the 
timid lingerings that still keep him back from the trial. A man 
endowed with the complete character, might say, with a sober con- 
sciousness as remote from the spirit of bravado as it is from timidity, 
Thus, and thus, is my conviction and my determination ; now for 
the phantoms of fear; let me look them in the face ; their menacing 
glare and ominous tones will bo lost on me ; " I dare do all that may 
beeomff a man." I trust I shall firmly confront every thing that 
threatens me while prosecuting my purpose, and I am prepared to 
meet the consequences of it when it is accomplished. I should de- 
spise a being, though it were myself, whose agency could be held 
enslaved by the gloomy shapes of imagination, by the haunting re- 
collections of a dream, by the whistling or the howling of winds, by 
the shriek of owls, by the shades of midnight, or by the threats or 
frowns of man. I should be indignant to feel that, in the com- 
mencement of an adventure, I could think of nothing but the deep 
pit by the side of the way where I must walk, into which I may slide, 
the mad animal which it is not impossible that I may meet, or the 
assassin who may lurk in a thicket of yonder wood. And I disdain 
to compromise the interests that rouse me to action, for the privilege 
of an iguoblc security. 
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As the conduct of a man of decision is always individual, and 
often singular, he may expect some serious trials of courage. For 
one thing, he may be encountered by the strongest disapprobation 
of many of his connexions, and the censure of the greater part of 
the society where he is known. In this case, it is not a man of 
common spirit that can show himself just as at other^ipves, and 
meet their anger in the same undisturbed manner as he would meet 
some ordinary inclemency of the weather ; that can, without harsh- 
ness or violence, continue to effect every moment some ..part of his 
design, coolly replying to each ungracious look and indignant voice, 
I am sorry to oppose you : I am not unfriendly to you, while thus 
persisting in what excites your displeasure ; it would please me to 
have your approbation and concurrence, and I thiuk I should have, 
them if you would seriously consider my reasons ; hut meanwhile, I 
am superior to opinion, I am not to be intimidated by reproaches, 
nor would your favour anil applause bo any reward for the sacrifice 
of my object. As you can do without my approbation, I can cec- 
tainly do without yours ; it is enough that I can approve myself, it 
is enough that I appeal to the last authority in tho creation. Amuse 
yourselves as you may, by continuing to censure or to rail; I must 
continue to act. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule is perhaps a still greater trial 
of courage. It is felt by all to bo an admirable thing, when it can 
in no degree be ascribed to the hardness of either stupidity or con- 
firmed depravity, to sustain for a considerable time, or in numerous 
instances, the looks of scorn, or an unrestrained shower of taunts 
and jeers, with perfect composure, and proceed immediately after, or 
at the time, on the business that provokes all this ridicule. This 
invincibility of temper will often make even the scoffers themselves 
tired of tho sport : they begin to feel that against such a man it is 
a poor sort of hostility to joke and sneer ; and there is nothing that 
people are more mortified to spend in vain than thoir scorn. Till, 
however, a, man shall become a veteran, he must reckon or^ some- 
times meeting this trial in tho course of virtuous enterprise. And 
if, at the suggestion oE some meritorious but unprecedented pro- 
ceeding, I hear him ask, with a look and tone of shrinking alarm* 
But will they not laugh at mo ? — I know that he is uot the person 
whom this essay attempts to describe. A man of the ripht kiud 
would say, They will smile, they will laugh, will they ? Mncli good 
may it do them. I have something else to do than to trouble mvself 
about their mirth. I do not care if the whole neighbourhood were 
to laugh in a chorus. I should indeed be sorry to see or hear such 
a number of fools, but pleased enough to find that they considered 
me as an outlaw to their tribe. The good to result from my project 
will not be less, because vain and shallow minds that cannot under- 
stand it, are diverted at it and at me. What should I think of my 
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pursuits, if every trivial thoughtless being could comprehend or 
would applaud them ; and of myself, if my courage needed levity 
and ignorance for their allies, or could be abashed at their sneers ? 

.1 remember, that on reading the account of the project for con- 
quering Peru, formed by Almagro, Pizarro, and De Luques,* while 
abhorriiig <)ie actuating principle of the men, I could nob help 
admiring the hardihood of mind which made them regardless of 
scorn. These three individuals, before they had obtained any 
associates, gr arms, or soldiers, or more than a very imperfect 
knowledge of the power of the kingdom they were to conquer, cele- 
brated a solemn mass in one of the great churches, as a pledge and 
a commencement of the enterprise, amidst the astonishment and 
contempt expressed by a multitude of people for what was deemed 
a monstrous project. They, however, proceeded through the 
^service, and afterwards to their respective departments of prepara- 
tion, with an apparently entire insensibility to all this triumphant 
ccctempt; and thus gave the first proof of possessing that invinci- 
ble firmness with which they afterwards prosecuted their design, till 
they attained a success, the destructive process and many of the 
results of which humanity has ever deplored. 

Milton’s Abdielf is a noble illustration of the courage that rises 
invincible above the derision not only of the multitude, but of the 
proud and elevated. 

But there may be situations where decision of character will be 
brought to trial against evils of a darker aspect than disapproba- 
tion or contempt. There may bo the threatening of serious suffer- 
ings ; and very often, to dare as far as conscience or a great cause 
required, has been to dare to die. In almost all plans of great 
enterprise, a man must systematically dismiss, at the entrance, 
every wish to stipulate with his destiny for safety. Ho voluntarily 
treads within the precincts of danger ; and though it be possible he 
may escape, he ought to bo prepared with the fortitude of a self- 
devoted^ victim. This is the inevitable condition on which heroes, 
travellers of missionaries among savage nations, and reformers on 
a grand scale, must commence their career. Either they must allay 
their fire of enterprise, or abide the liability to be exploded by it 
,fi*>m the world. 

The last decisive energy of a rational courage, which confides in 
the Supi’eme Power, is very sublime. It makes a man who intrep- 
idly flares every thing that can oppose or attack him within the 
whole sphere of mortality ; who will still press toward his object 
while death is impending over him ; who would retain liis purpose 
unshaken amidst the ruins of the world. 

* Throe Spanish adventurers who conquered Peru in thu ltftli Century. Both* 
Almagrn and Pizarro met with violent deaths, 

t An angel in Paradise Lost who remains faithful to God. 
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Ifc was in the true elevation of this character that Luther,* when 
cited to appear at the Diet of Worms, under a very questionable 
assurance of safety from high authority, said to his friends, who 
conjured him not to go, and warned him by the example of Johp. 
Huss,* whom, in a similar situation, the same pledge of protection 
had not saved from the fire, “ I am called in the name ci GH5d to go, 
and I would go, though I were certain to meet as many devils in 
Worms as there are tiles on the houses/ 1 

A reader of the Bible will not forget Daniel, braving in calm 
devotion the decree which virtually consigned him to the den of 
lions : or Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, saying to the tyrant, 
“We are not careful to ausvver thee in this matter, 1 * when the 
“ burniug fiery 1 * furnace was in sight. • 

The combination of these several essential principles constitutes 
that state of mind which is a grand requisite to decision of charac-« 
ter, and perhaps its most striking distinction — the full agreement 
of the mind with itself, the consenting co-operation of all its powefrs 
and all its dispositions. 

What an unfortunate task it would be for a charioteer, who had 
harnessed a set of horses, however strong, if he could not make 
them draw together; if while one of them would go forward, another 
was restiff, another struggled backward, another started aside. If 
even one of the four were unmanageably perverse, while the three 
were tractable, an aged beggar with his crutch might leave Phaetonf 
behind. So in a human being, unless the chief forces act consen- 
taneously, there can be no inflexible vigour, either of will or execu- 
tion. Ont dissentient principle in the mind not only deducts so 
much from the strength and mass of its agency, but counteracts 
and embarrasses all the rest. If the judgment holds in low estima- 
tion that which yet the passions incline to pursue, the pursuit will 
be irregular and inconstant, though it may have occasional fits of 
animation, when those passions happen to be highly stimulated. If 
there is an opposition between judgment and habit, though*the man 
will probably continue to act mainly under the sway* of habit in 
spite of his opinions, yet sometimes the intrusion of those opinions 
will have for the moment an effect like that of Prospero'sJ wand on 
the limbs of Ferdinand ; and to be alternately impelled by habit, and, 
checked by opinion, will be a state of vexatious debility. If two 
principal passions are opposed to each other, they will utterly dis- 

* John Hnaa was a German religious reformer, burnt alive at Constanoe in 1415 * 
although he had a safe conduct from the Emperor. Martin Luther, the greatest 
Gorman religious reformer, was ordered to appear before an assembly at Worms. 
He was warned that although he had a safe conduct from the Emperor C har les V., 
he might share the fate of John Huss. The text gives his reply. 

t The fabled son of Apollo, the sun god, who asked his father to lot him drive the 
cijjkriot of the sun for one day, and thus lost bis life. 

t* A character in Shakespeure’s Tempest, supposed to have a magic wand. 
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tract any mind, whatever might be the force of its faculties if act- 
ing without embarrassment. The one passion may be somewhat 
stronger than the other, and therefore just prevail barely enough to 
give a feeble impulse to the conduct of the man ; a feebleness which 
will continue till there be a greater disparity between these rivals, 
in conse^ne^e of a reinforcement to the slightly ascendant one, by 
new impressions, or the gradual strengthening of habit forming in its 
favour. The disparity must be no less than an absolute predomin- 
ance of the #ne and subjection of the other, before the prevailing 
passion will have at liberty from the intestine conflict any large 
measure of its force to throw activity into the system of conduct. 
If, for instance, a man feels at once the love of fame which is to be 
gained only by arduous exertions, and an equal degree of the love 
of ease or pleasure which precludes those exertions ; if he is eager to 
show off in splendour, and yet anxious to save money ; if he has 
the curiosity of adventure, and yet that solicitude for safety, which 
forbids him to climb a precipice, descend into a cavern, or explore a 
dangerous wild ; if he has the stern will of a tyrant, and yet the 
rolentings of a man ; if he has the ambition to domineer over his 
fellow-uiortals, counteracted by a reluctance to inflict so much mis- 
chief as it might cost to subdue them ; we may anticipate the 
irresolute contradictory tenour of his actions. Especially if con- 
science, that great troubler of the human breast, loudly declares 
against a man's wishes or projects, it will be a fatal enemy to deci- 
sion, till it either reclaim the delinquent passions, or be debauched 
or laid dead by them. 

Lady Macbeth* may be cited as a harmonious character, though 
the epithet seem strangely applied. She had capacity, ambition, and 
courage : and she willed the death of the king. Macbeth had still 
more capacity, ambition, and courage ; and be also willed the murder 
of the king. But he had, besides, humanity, generosity, conscience, 
and some measure of what forms the ‘power of conscience, the fear 
of a Superior Being. Consequently, when the dreadful moment 
approached, lie felt an insupportable conflict between these opposite 
principles, and when it was arrived his utmost courage began to fail. 
'She worst part of his nature fell prostrate under the power of the 
better ; the angel of goodness arrested the demon that grasped the 
dagger ; and would have taken that dagger away, if the pure de- 
moniac firmness of his wife, who had none of these counteracting 
principles, had not shamed and hardened him to the deed. 

The poet's delineation of Richard III.+ offers a dreadful specimen 
of this indivisibility of mental impulse. After his determination 
was fixed, the whole mind with the compactest fidelity supported 

# Lady Macbeth, in Shakespeare's play, urges her husband to the murder of* 
Duncan, king of Scotland. 

f Richard III., a cruel king of England, killed at the battle of Bosworth, 11S5 a.d. 
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him in prosecuting it. Securely privileged from all interference of 
doubt that could linger, or humanity that could soften, or timidity 
that could shrink, he advanced with a concentrated constancy 
through scene after scene of atrocity, still fulfilling his vow to “ cut 
his way through with a bloody axe.” He did not waver while he 
pursued his object, nor relent when he seized it. /'r 

Cromwell (whom I mention as a parallel, of course not to 
Bichard’s wickedness, but to his inflexible vigour,) lost his mental 
consistency in the latter end of a career which had ^displayed a 
superlative example of decision. It appears that the wish to be a 
king, at last arose in a mind which had contemned royalty, and 
battled it from the land. As far as he really had any republican 
principles and partialities, this new desire must have been a very 
untoward associate for them, and must have produced a schism in the 
breast where all the strong forces of thought and passion had acted 
till then in concord. The new form of ambition became just predom- 
inant enough to carry him, by slow degrees, through the embarrass- 
ment and the shame of this incongruity, into an irresolute determi- 
nation to assume the crown ; so irresolute, that he was reduced 
again to a mortifying indecision by the remonstrances of some of 
his friends, which he could have slighted, and by an apprehension 
of the public disapprobation, which he could have braved, if some 
of the principles of his own mind had not shrunk or revolted from the 
design. When at last the motives for relinquishing this design 
prevailed, it was by so small a degree of preponderance, that his 
reluctant refusal of the offered crown was the voice of only half 
his soul. 

Not only two distinct counteracting passions, but one passion in- 
terested for two objects, both equally desirable, but of which the one 
must be sacrificed, may annihilate in that instance the possibility of 
a resolute promptitude of conduct. I recollect reading in an old 
divine, a story from some historian, applicable to this remark. A 
father went to the agents of a tyrant, to endeavour to redeem his 
two sons, military men, who, with some other captives b£ war, were 
condemned to die. He offered, as a ransom, a sum of money, and 
to surrender his own life. The tyrant’s agents who had them iu 
charge, informed him that this equivalent would be accepted for 
one of his sons, and for one only, because they should be accounta- 
ble for the execution of two persons ; he might therefore choose 
which he would redeem. Anxious to save even one of them thus 
at the expense of his own life, he yet was unable to decide which 
should die, by choosing the other to live, and remained in the agony 
of this dilemma so long that they were both irreversibly ordered for 
execution. 
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LETTER V. 

[Evil Effects of Decision of Character, if misdirected. Care needed. Dangers 

to be guarded against. Frederick of Prussia.] 

It were absurd to suppose that any human being can attain a 
state oFntf^d capable of acting in all instances invariably with the 
full power of determination ; but it is obvious that many have pos- 
sessed a habitual and very commanding measure of it ; and I think 
the preceditig remarks have taken account of its chief characteristics 
and constituent principles. A number of additional observations 
remain. 

The slightest view of human affairs shows what fatal and wide- 
spread mischief may be caused by men of this character, when 
misled or wicked. Yon have but to recollect the conquerors, despots, 
• bigots, unjust conspirators, and signal villains of every class, who 
have blasted society by the relentless vigour which could act con- 
sistently and heroically wrong. Till therefore the virtue of man- 
kind be greater, there is reason to be pleased that so few of them 
are endowed with extraordinary decision. 

Even when dignified by wisdom and principle, this quality re- 
quires great care in the possessors of it to prevent its becoming 
uuaraiable. As it involves much practical assertion of superiority 
over other human beings, it should be as temperate and conciliating 
as possible in manner ; else pride will feel provoked, affection hurt, 
and weakness oppressed. Bat this is not the manner which will be 
most natural to such a man; rather it will bo high-toned, laconic, 
and careless of pleasing. He will have the appearance of keeping 
himself always at a distance from social equality ; and his friends 
will feel as if their friendship were continually sliding into sub- 
serviency ; while liis intimate connexions will think he does not 
attach the due importance either to their opinions or to their regard. 
His manner, when they differ from him, or complain, will be too much 
like th^ expression of slight estimation, and sometimes of disdain. 

When he can accomplish a design by his own personal means 
alone, he may be disposed to separate himself to the work with the 
t:old self-enclosed individuality on which no one has any hold, 
•which seems to recognise no kindred being in the world, which 
takes little account of good wishes and kind concern, any moro than 
it cares for opposition ; which seeks neither aid nor sympathy, and 
seems to say, I do not want any of you, and I am glad that I do not ; 
leave me alone to succeed or die. This has a very repellent effect 
on the friends who wished to feel themselves of some importance, in 
some way or other, to a person whom they are constrained to re- 
spect. when assistance is indispensable to his undertakings, his 
mode of signifying it will seem to command, rather than invite, the* 
co-operation. 
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In consultation, his manner will indicate that when lie is equally 
with the vest in possession of the circumstances of the case, he does 
not at all expect to hear any opinions that- shall correct his own ; but 
is satisfied that either his present conception of the subject is the 
just one, or that his own mind must originate that which shall be so. 
This difference will be apparent between him and his associates, 
that their manner of receiving his opinions is that of agreement or 
dissent; his mariner of receiving theirs is judicial — that of sanction 
or rejection. He has the tone of authoritatively deciding on what 
they say, but never of submitting to decision what himself says. 
Their coincidence with his views does not give him a firmer assur- 
ance of his being right, nor their dissent any other impression than 
that of their incapacity to judge. If his feeling took the distinct 
form of a reflection, it would be, Mine is the busiuess of compre- 
hending and devising, and I am here to rule this company, and not 
to consult them ; I want their docility, and not their arguments ; I 
am come, not to seek their assistance in thinking, but to determine 
their concurrence in executing what is already thought for them. 
Of course, many suggestions and reasons which appear important to 
those they come from will be disposed of by him with a transient 
attention, or a light facility, that will seem very disrespectful to 
persous who possibly hesitate to admit that he is a denii-god, and 
that they are but idiots. Lord Chatham, in going out of the House 
of Commons, just as one of the speakers against him concluded his 
speech by emphatically urging what lie perhaps rightly thought the 
unanswerable question. <€ Where can we find means to support 
such a wav?” turned round a moment, and gaily chanted, “ Gentle 
shepherd, tell me where V 9 

Even the assenting convictions and practical compliances* 
yielded by degrees to this decisive man, may be somewhat under- 
valued ; as they will appear to him no more than simply coming, and 
that very slowly, to a right apprehension ; whereas he understood 
and decided justly from the first, and has been right all this while. 

Ho will be in danger of rejecting the just clairn^ of charity 
for a little tolerance to the prejudices, hesitation, and timidity, of 
those with whom he has to act. He will say to himself, I wish 
there were any thing like manhood among the beings called men; 
and that they could have the sense and spirit not to let them- 
selves be hampered by so many silly notions and childish fears. 
Why cannot they either determine with some promptitude, 
or let me, that can, do it for them ? Am I to wait till debility be- 
come strong, and folly wise ? — If full scope be allowed to those ten- 
dencies, they may give too much of the character of a tyrant to even 
a man of elevated virtue, since, in the consciousness of tho right 
intention, and the assurance of the wise contrivance, of his designs, 
he ifcill hold himself justified in being regardless of every thing but. 
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the accomplishment of them. He will forget all respect for the feel- 
ings and liberties of beings who are accounted but a subordinate 
machinery, to be actuated, or to be thrown aside when not- actuated, 
Jpy the spring of his commanding spirit. 

I have before asserted that this strong character may be exhibit- 
ed with* e^mldness, or at least temperance, of mauner; and that, 
generally, it will thus best secure its efficacy. But this mildness 
must often be at the cost of great effort ; and how much considerate 
policy or b^aevolent forbearauce it will require, for a man to exert 
his utmost vigour in the very task, as it will appear to him at the 
time, of cramping that vigour ! — Lycurgus* appears to have been a 
high example of conciliating patience in the resolute prosecution of 
designs to be effected among a perverse multitude. 

It is probable that the men most distinguished for decision, have 
. not in general possessed a large share of tenderness ; and it is easy 
to imagine, that the laws of our nature will, with great difficulty, 
allow the combination of the refined sensibilities with a hard, never- 
shrinking, never-yielding firmness. Is it not almost of the essence 
of this temperament to be free from even the 'perception of such im- 
pressions as cause a mind, weak through susceptibility, to relax or 
waver; just as the skin of the elephant, or the armour of the rhino- 
ceros, would be but indistinctly sensible to the application of a force 
by which a small animal, with a skin of tliin and delicate texture, 
would be pierced or lacerated to death ? No doubt, this firmness 
consists partly in a commanding and repressive power over feelings, 
but it may consist fully as much in not having them. To be ex- 
quisitely alive to gentle impressions, and yet to be able to preserve, 
when the prosecution of a design requires it, an immovable heart 
amidst the most imperious causes of subduing emotion, is perhaps 
not an impossible constitution of mind, but it must be the rarest 
endowment of humanity. 

If you take a view of the first rank of decisive men, yon will ob- 
serve that their faculties have beeu too much bent to arduous effort, 
their souls Have been kept in too military an attitude, they have been 
begirt with too much iron, for the melting movements of the heart, 
fl'hoir whole being appears too much arrogated and occupied by the 
.spirit of severe design, urging them toward some defined end, to be 
sufficiently at ease for the indolent complacency, the soft lassitude 
of gentle affections, which love to surrender themselves to the 
present felicities, forgetful of all “ enterprises of great pith and 
moment.” The man seems rigorously intent still on his own affairs, 
as he walks, or regales, or mingles with domestic society ; and ap- 
pears to despise all the feelings that will not take rank with the 
grave labours and decisions of intellect, or coalesce with the un- 

* A famous lawgiver of Sparta, in the south of Greeoe, who is supposed to have 
lived about 9Q0 b.c. His roal history is uncertain. 
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remitting passion which is liis spring of action ; he values not feel- 
iugs which he cannot employ either as weapons or as engines. He 
loves to be actuated by a passion so strong as to compel into exercise 
the utmost force of his being, and fix him in a tone, compared witjh 
which, the gentle affections, if he had felt them, would be accounted 
tameness, and their exciting causes insipidity. .j » 

Yet we cannot willingly admit that those gentle affections are 
totally incompatible with the most impregnable resolution and 
vigour ; nor can we help believing that such men 3^9 Timoleon, 
Alfred, and Gustavus Adolphus,* must have been very fascinating 
associates in private and domestic life, whenever the urgency of 
tlieir affairs would allow them to withdraw from the interests of 
statesmen and warriors, to indulge the affections of men: most 
fascinating, for, with relations or friends who had any right per- 
ceptions, an effect of the strong character would be recognised in a- 
peculiar charm imparted by it to the gentle moods and seasons. 
The firmness and energy of the man whom nothing could subdue, 
would exalt the quality of the tenderness which softened him to 
recline. 

But it were much easier to enumerate a long train of ancient 
and modern examples of the vigour unmitigated by the sensibility. 
Perhaps indeed these indomitable spirits have yielded sometimes 
to some species of love, as a mode of amusing their passions for an 
interval, till greater engagements have summoned them into their 
proper element; when they have shown how little the sentiment 
was an "lenient of the heart, by the ease with which they could re- 
linquish the temporary favorite. In other cases, where there have 
not been the selfish inducements, which this passion supplies, to the 
exhibition of something like softness, and where they have been 
left to the trial of what they might feel of the sympathies of human- 
ity in their simplicity, no rock on earth could be harder. 

The celebrated King of Prussiaf occurs to me, as a capital 
instance of the decisive character ; and there occurs to me; at the 
same time, one of the anecdotes related of him.} Intending to 
make, in the night, an important movement in his camp, which 

*Tnmoleon, a Greek general, who freed Sicily from the dominion of M tyrants.'* 
He died about 335 b.c. Alfred the Great, a celebrated king of England, who died.. 
9UI a.d. Gustavos Adolphus, a king of Sweden, rioted as a soldior, who was killed 
in battle, 1632 a.d. 

+ Frederick II. of Prussia, surnamed the Great. He was a good soldier, and pro- 
fessed also to be a philosopher. He died in 1786. c 

% The authenticity of this anecdote, which 1 read in some trifling fugitive publi- 
cation many veal's since, has been questioned. Possibly enough it might bo one of 
the many stories only half true which could not fail to go abroad concerning a man 
who made, in his day, so great a fig are. But as it does not at all misrepresent the 
general character of his mind, since there are many incontrovertible facts proving 
against him as great a degree of cruelty as this anecdote would charge on him, the 
want of means to prove this one fact docs not seem to impose any necessity 
foi ojnitting the illustration. 
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was in sight of the enemy, he gave orders that by eight o’clock all 
the lights in the camp should bo put out, on pain of death. The 
moment that the time was passed, he walked out himself to see 
.whether all were dark. He found a light in the tent of a Captain 
Zietern, which he entered just as the officer was folding up a letter. 
Zietern Vbew him, and instantly fell on his knees to entreat his 
mercy. The king asked to whom he had been writing ; he said it 
was a letter to his wife, which he had retained the candle these few 
minutes beyond the time in order to finish. The king coolly order- 
ed him to rise, and write one line more, which he should dictate. 
This line was to inform his wife, without any explanation, that 
by such an hour the next day, he should be a dead man. The letter 
•was then sealed, and despatched as it had been intended ; and, the 
next day, the captain was executed. I say nothing of the justice 
of the punishment itself; but this cool barbarity to the affection 
both of the officer and his wife, proved how little the decisive hero 
and reputed philosopher was capable of the tender affections, or of 
sympathizing with their pains. 

At the same time, it is proper to observe, that the case may 
easily occur, in which a man, sustaining a high responsibility, must 
bo resolute to act in a manner which may make him appear to want 
the finer feelings. He may be placed under the necessity of doing 
what he knows will cause pain to persons of a character to feel it 
severely. He may be obliged to resist affectionate wishes, expostu- 
lations, entreaties, and tears. Take this same iustance. Suppose 
the wife of Zietern had come to supplicate for him, not only the 
remission of the punishment of death, but an exemption from any 
other severe punishment, which was perhaps justly due to the viola- 
tion of such an order issued no doubt for important reasons ; it had 
then probably been the duty and the virtue of the commander to 
deny the most interesting suppliant, and to resist the most pathetic 
appeals which could have been made to his feelings. 


u LETTER VI. 

•[Circumstances adapted to confirm Decision of Character : Opposition, Deser- 
tion, Success, Association with Inferiors. Possibility ot' attaining some 
measure of Decision of Character. Requisites : Clear Knowledge, Con- 
clusive Thinking, Taking a Decided Step, A Noble Object, The Approval 
8f Conscience.] 

Various circumstances might be specified as adapted to confirm 
such a character as I have attempted to describe. 1 shall notice 
two or three. 

And first, opposition . The passions which inspirit men to resis* 
tance, and sustain them in it, such as anger, indignation,? and 
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resentment, are evidently far stronger than those which have refer- 
ence to friendly objects ; and if any of these strong passions are 
frequently excited by opposition, they infuse a certain quality into 
the general temperament of the mind, which remains after the inv 
mediate excitement is past. They continually strengthen the prin- 
ciple of re-action ; they put the mind in the habitual* array of 
defence and self-assertion, and ofteu give it the aspect and the pos- 
ture of a gladiator, when there appears no confronting combatant. 
When these passions are provoked in such a person a^I describe, 
it is probable that each excitement is followed by a greater increase 
of this principle of re-action than in other men, because this result 
is so congenial with his naturally resolute disposition. Let him be 
opposed then, throughout the prosecution of one of his designs, on 
in the general teuour of his actions, and this constant opposition 
would render him the service of an ally, by augmenting the resist- 
ing and defying power of his mind. An irresolute spirit indeed 
might be quelled and subjugated by a formidable and persisting 
opposition ; but the strong wind which blows out a taper, exaspe- 
rates a powerful tire (if there be fuel enough) to an indefinite inten- 
sity. It would be found, in fact, on a recollection of instances, that 
many of the persons most conspicuous for decision, have been exer- 
cised and forced to this high tone of spirit in having to make then- 
way through opposition and contest ; a discipline under which they 
were wrought to both a prompt acuteness of faculty, and an inflexi- 
bility of temper, hardly attainable even by minds of great natural 
strength, if brought forward into the affairs of life under indulgent 
auspices, and in habits of easy and friendly coincidence with those 
around them. Often, however, it is granted, the firmness matured 
by such discipline is, in a man of virtue, accompanied with a Catonic* 
severity, and in a mere man of the world is an unhumanized repul- 
sive hardness. 

Desertion may be another cause conducive to the consolidation 
of this character. A kind mutually reclining dependence,* is cer- 
tainly for the happiness of human beings ; but this neofissarily pre- 
vents the development of some great individual powers which would 
be forced into action by a state of abandonment. I lately happened 
to notice, with some surprise, ail ivy, which, finding nothing to cliqg, 
to beyond a certain point, had shot off into a bold elastic stern, with 
an air of as much independence as any branch of oak in the vicinity. 
So a human being thrown, whether by cruelty, justice, or accident, 
from all social support and kindness, if he have any vigour of spirit, 
and be not in the bodily debility of either childhood or age, will 
begin to act for himself with a resolution which will appear like a 
new faculty. And the most absolute inflexibility is likely to cha- 
racterize the resolution of an individual who is obliged to deliberate 

* feato the Censor, a Roman noted for his severity. He died 186 B.c. 
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without consultation, and execute without assistance. He will dis- 
dain to yield to beings who have rejected him, or to forego a particle 
of his designs or advantages in concession to the opinions or the 
^ill of all the world. Himself, his pursuits, and his interests, are 
emphatically his own. u The world is not his friend, nor the world’s 
law and^Sierefore he becomes regardless of every thing but its 
power, of wnich his policy carefully takes the measure, in order to 
ascertain his own means of action and impunity, as set against the 
world’s meafts of annoyance, prevention, and retaliation. 

If this person have but little humanity or principle, he will be- 
come a misanthrope, or perhaps a villain, who will resemble a -soli- 
tary wild beast of the night, which makes prey of every thing it can 
overpower, and cares for nothing but fire. If he be capable of grand 
conception and enterprise, he may, like Spartacus,* make a daring 
attempt against the whole social order of the state where he lias 
been oppressed. If he be of great humanity and principle, he may 
become one of the noblest of mankind, and display a generous virtue 
to which society had no claim, and which it is not worthy to reward, 
if it should at last become inclined. No, he will say, give your re- 
wards to another ; as it has been no part of my object to gain them, 
they are not necessary to my satisfaction. I have done good, with- 
out expecting your gratitude, and without caring for your approba- 
tion. If conscience and my Creator had not been more auspicious 
than you, none of these virtues would evei* have opened to the day* 
When I ought to have been an object of your compassion, I might 
have perished; now, when you find I can serve your interests, you 
will affect to acknowledge me and reward me ; but I will abide by 
my destiny to verify the principle that virtue is its own reward. — 
In either case, virtuous or wicked, the man who has been compelled 
to do without assistance, will spurn interference. 

Common life would supply illustrations of the effect of desertion* 
in examples of some of the most resolute men having become such 
partly from being left friendless in early life. The case has also 
sometimes Happened, that a wife and mother, remarkable perhaps 
for gentleness and acquiescence before, has been compelled, after 
4lie death of her husband on whom she depended, and when she has 
iimt with nothing but neglect or unkindness from relations and fchoso 
who had been accounted friends, to adopt a plan of her own, and 
has executed it with a resolution which has astonished even herself. 

One regrets that the signal examples, real or fictitious, that most 
readily present themselves, are still of the depraved order. I fancy 
myself to see Mariusf sitting on the ruins of Carthage, where no arch 

•Tho loader in the groat insurrection of Itoniun slaves i» Southern Italy which 
took place 73 b.g. 

t A celebrated Roman who fled for safety to Africa. The ruins of Carthage re- 
minded him of his own misfortunes. Ho returned to Rome to take terrible vengeance 
on his enemies, but ho died soon afterwards, S6 b.c. 
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or column, that remained unshaken amidst the desolation, could 
present a stronger image of a firmness beyond the power of disaster 
to subdue. The rigid constancy which had before distinguished his 
character, would be aggravated by his finding himself thus an 
outcast from all human society ; and he would proudly shake off 
every sentiment that had ever for an instant checked, designs 
in the way of reminding him of social obligations. " The lonely 
individual was placed in the alternative of becoming the victim or 
the antagonist of the power of the empire. While, vrith a spirit 
capable of confronting that power, he resolved, amidst those ruins, 
on a great experiment, he would enjoy a kind of sullen luxury in 
surveying the dreary situation into which he was driven, and re- 
collecting the circumstances of his expulsion ; since they would 
seem to him to sanction an unlimited vengeance ; to present what 
had been his country as the pure legitimate prize for desperate 
achievement ; and to give him a proud consequence in being re- 
duced to maintain singly a mortal quarrel against the bulk of man- 
kind. He would exult that the very desolation of his condition 
rendered but the more complete the proof of his possessing a mind 
which no misfortunes could repress or intimidate, and that it 
kindled an animosity intense enough to force that mind from firm 
endurance into impetuous action. He would feel that ho became 
stronger for enterprise, in proportion as his exile and destitution 
rendered him more inexorable ; and the sentiment with which he 
quitted his solitude would bo, — Rome expelled her patriot, let her 
receive her evil genius. 

The decision of Satan, in Paradise Lost, is represented as con- 
solidated by his reflections on his hopeless banishment from heaven, 
which oppress him with sadness for some moments, but ho soon 
resumes his invincible spirit, and utters the impious but sublime 
sentiment, 

“ What matter where, if I be still the same P” 

You remember how this effect of desertion is represented in 
Charles do Moor/* His father’s supposed cruel rejection consign- 
ed him irretrievably to the career of atrocious enterprise, in which, 
notwithstanding the most interesting emotions of humanity and 
tenderness, he persisted with heroic determination till ho consider- 
ed his destiny as accomplished. 

Success tends considerably to reinforce this commanding quality. 
It is true that a man possessing it in a high degree will not lose it 
by occasional failure; for if the failure was caused by something 
entirely beyond the reach of human knowledge and ability, he will 
remember that fortitude is the virtue required in meeting unfavour- 
able events which in no sense depended on him; if by something 

*A wildly extravagant, certainly, but moat imposing and gigantic diameter in 
Scniiler’a tragedy. The Robbers, 
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which might have been known and prevented, he will feel that even 
the experience of failure completes his competence, by admonishing 
his prudence, and enlarging his understanding. But as schemes 
^nd measures of action rightly adjusted to their proposed ends will 
generally attain them, continual failure would show something 
essentiaUJv wrong in a man’s system, and destroy his confidence, or 
else exposS it as mere absurdity or obstinacy. On the contrary, 
when a man has ascertained by experiment the justness of his cal- 
culations i^id the extent of his powers, when ho has measured 
his force with various persons, when he has braved and vanquished 
difficulty, and partly seized the prize, he will carry forward the 
result of all this in an intrepid self-sufficiency for whatever may yet 
jawait him. 

In some men, whose lives have been spent in constant perils, con- 
tinued success has produced a confidence beyond its rational effect, 
by inspiring a presumption that the common laws of human affairs 
were, in their case, superseded by the decrees of a peculiar destiny, 
securing them from almost the possibility of disaster ; and this 
superstitious feeling, though it has displaced the unconquerable re- 
solution from its rational basis, has often produced the most won* 
derful effects. This dictated Coesar’s expression to the mariner 
who was terrified at the storm and billows, “ What art thou afraid 
of? — thy vessel carries Caesar.” The brave men in the times 
of the English Commonwealth* were, some of them, indebted in a 
degree for their magnanimity to this idea of a special destination, 
entertained as a religious sentiment. 

The wilfulness of an obstinate person is sometimes fortified by 
some single instance of remarkable success in his undertakings, 
which is promptly recalled in every case where his decisions are 
questioned or opposed, as a proof, or ground of just presumption, 
that he must in this instance too be right ; especially if that one suc- 
cess happened contrary to your predictions. 

I shall only add, and without illustration, that the habit of associ- 
ating with inferiors, among whom a man can always, and therefore 
does always, take the precedence and give the law, is conducive to 
•a subordinate coarse kind of decision of character. You may see 
# 1$iis exemplified any day in an ignorant country squire among his 
vassals ; especially if he wear the lordly superaddition of Justice of 
the Peace. 

Ig viewing the characters and actions of the men who have pos- 
sessed in imperial eminence the quality which I have attempted 
to describe, one cannot but wish it were possible to know how much 
of this mighty superiority was created by the circumstances in 
which they were placed ; but it is inevitable to believe that there 
was some vast intrinsic difference from ordinary men in the original 

# Oliver Cromwell, John Hampden, and others* 

5 
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constitutional structure of the mind. In observing lately a man 
who appeared too vacant almost to think of a purpose, too indif- 
ferent to resolve upon it, and too sluggish to execute it if he had re- 
■■ solved, I was distinctly struck with the idea of the distance between 
him and Marins, of whom I happened to have been reading ; and it 
was infinitely beyond my power to beliovo that any cir^iyvstances 
on earth, though ever so perfectly combined and adapted, would 
have produced in this man, if placed under their fullest influence 
from his childhood, any resemblance (unless perhaps thej courage to 
enact a diminutive imitation in revenge and cruelty) of the formida- 
ble Roman, 

It is needless to dismiss whether a person who is practically evinc- 
ed, at the age of maturity, to want the stamina of this character, 
can, by any process, acquire it. Indeed such a person cannot lmvo 
sufficient force of will to make the complete experiment. If there 
were the unconquerable will that would persist to seize all possible 
means, and apply them in order to attain, if T may so express it, 
this stronger mode of active existence, it would prove the possession 
already of a high degree of the character sought ; and if there is 
not this will, how then is the supposed attainment possible ? 

Yet though it is improbable that a very irresolute man can ever 
become a habitually decisive one, it should be observed, that since 
there are degrees of this powerful quality, and since the essential 
principles of it, when partially existing iu those degrees, cannot be 
supposed subject to definite and ultimate limitation, like the dimen- 
sion of the bodily stature, it might be possible to apply a discipline 
which should advance a man from the lowest degree to the next, from 
that to the third, and how much further — it will be worth his trying, 
if his first successful experiments have not cost more in the efforts 
for making the attainment, than he judges likely to be repaid by 
any good he shall gain from its exercise. T have but a very imper- 
fect conception of the discipline ; but will suggest a hint or two. 

In the first place, the indispensable necessity of a clear and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the concerns before us, seems too obvious 
for remark ; and yet no man has been sufficiently sensible of it, till 
he has been placed in circumstances which forced him to act before • 
he had time, or after ho had made ineffectual efforts, to obtain the 
needful information and understanding. The pain of having 
brought things to an unfortunate issue, is hardly greater than that 
of proceeding in the conscious ignorance which continually threatens 
such an issue. While thus proceeding at hazard, under some com- 
pulsion which makes it impossible for him to remain in inaction, a 
man looks round for information as eagerly as a benighted wanderer 
would, for the light of a human dwelling. He perhaps labours to 
recall what he thinks he once heard or read as relating to a similar 
situation, without dreaming at that time that such instruction could 
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over eomc to bo of importance to him ; and is distressed to find his 
best recollection so indistinct as to be useless. He would give a 
considerable sum, if some particular book could be brought to him 3 
$.t the instant; ora certain document which he believes to be in 
existence : or the detail of a. process, tho terms of a prescription, or 
the moddnjf an implement. He thinks how many people know, 
without its Doing of any present use to them, exactly what could be 
of such important service to him, if lie could know it. In some 
cases, a lin^ a sentence, a monosyllable of affirming or denying, or 
a momentary sight of an object, would be inexpressibly valuable 
and welcome. And he resolves that if he can once happily escape 
from the present difficulty, he will apply himself day and night to 
obtain knowledge, not concerning one particular matter only, but 
divers others, in provision against possible emergencies, rather than 
be so involved and harassed again. It might really be of service to 
have been occasionally forced to act under the disadvantage of con- 
dbious ignorance (if tho affair was not so important as to allow tho 
consequences to bo very injurious), as an effectual lesson on the 
necessity of knowledge in order to decision either of plan or execution. 
It must indeed be an extreme case that will compel a considerate 
man to act in the absence of knowledge ; yet he may sometimes be 
necessitated to proceed to action, when ho is sensible his information 
is far from extending to the whole of the concern in which he is 
going to commit himself. And in this case, he will feel no little 
uneasiness, while transacting that part of it in which his knowledge 
is competent, when ho looks forward to the point where that know- 
ledge terminates ; unless he be conscious of possessing an exceed- 
ingly prompt faculty of catching information at the moment that he 
wants it for use ; as Indians sot out on a long journey with but a 
trilling stock of provision, because they arc sure that their bows or 
guns will procure it by the way. It is one of the nicest points of 
wisdom to decide how much less than complete knowledge, in any 
question of practical interest, will warrant a man to venture on an 
undertaking, in tho presumption that the deficiency will be supplied 
in time to prevent either perplexity or disaster. 

* A thousand familiar instances show the effect of complete know- 
ledge on determination. An artisan may bo said to be decisive 
as to the mode of working a piece of iron or wood, because he 
is certain of the proper process and the effect-. A man perfectly 
acquainted with the intricate paths of a woodland district, takes 
the right one without a moment’s hesitation ; while a stranger, 
who has only some very vague information, is lost in perplexity. 
It is easy to imagine what a number of circumstances may occur 
in the course of life, or ovon of a year, in which a man cannot thus 
readily determine, and tlms confidently proceed without a compass 
and an exactness of knowledge which few persons have application 
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enough to acquire. And it would be frightful to know to what 
. extent human interests are committed to the direction of ignorance. 
What a consolatory doctrine is that of a particular Providence I 
In connexion with the necessity of knowledge, I would suggest 
the importance of cultivating, with the utmost industry., a conclu- 
sive manner of thinking. In the first place, let the general course 
of thinking partake of the nature of reasoning ; and let it be 
remembered that this name does not belong to a series of thoughts 
and fancies which follow one another without deduction or depend- 
ence, and which can therefore no more bring a subject to a proper 
issue, than a number of separate links will answer the mechanical 
purpose of a chain. The conclusion which terminates such a series, 
does not deserve the name of result or conclusion , since it has little 
more than a casual connexion with what went before; the conclu- 
sion might as properly have taken place at an earlier point of the 
train, or have been deferred till that train had been extended much 
further. Iustead of having been busily employed in this kind oi 
thinking, for perhaps many hours, a man might possibly as well 
have been sleeping all the time ; since the single thought which is 
now to determine his conduct, might have happened to be the first 
thought that occurred to him on awaking. It only happens to 
occur to him now; it does not follow from what he has been think- 
ing these hours ; at least, he cannot prove that some other thought 
might not just as appropriately have come in its place at tlio end, 
and to make an end, of this long series. It is easy to see how 
feeble that determination is likely to be, which is formed on so 
narrow a ground as the last accidental idea that comes into the 
mind, or on so loose a ground as this crude uneombined assemblage 
of ideas. Indeed it is difficult to form a determination at all on 
such slight ground. A man delays, and waits for some more 
satisfactory thought to occur to him ; and perhaps he has not wait- 
ed long, before an idea arises in his mind of a quite contrary 
tendency to the last. As this additional idea is not, joiore than 
that which preceded it, the result of any process of reasoning, nor 
brings with it any arguments, it may be expected to give place 
soon to another, and still another; and they are all in succession of w 
equal authority, that is properly of none. If at last an idea occurs 
to him which seems of considerable authority, he may here make a 
stand, and adopt his resolution, with firmness, as he thinks, and 
commence the execution. But still, if he cannot see whence * the 
principle which has determined him derives its authority — on 
what it holds for that authority — his resolution is likely to 
prove treacherous and evanescent in any serious trial. A prin- 
ciple so little verified by sound reasoning, is not terra firma for 
a man to trust himself upon ; it is only as a slight incrusta- 
tion on a yielding element ; it is like the sand compacted into a 
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thin surface on the lake Serbonis,* which broke away under tho 
unfortunate army which had begun to advance on it, mistaking 
it for solid ground. — These remarks may seem to refer only to a 
mngle instance of deliberation ; but they are equally applicable to 
all the deliberations and undertakings of a man’s life; the same 
connected' manner of thinking, which is so necessary to give 
firmness of aetermination and of conduct in a particular instance, 
will, if habitual, greatly contribute to form a decisive character. 

Not ontyl should thinking be thus reduced, by a strong and 
patient discipline, to a train or process, in which all the parts at 
once depend upon and support one another, but also this train should 
be followed on to a full conclusion. It should be held as a law 
generally in force, that the question must be disposed of before it 
is let alone. The mind may carry on this accurate process to some 
length, and then stop through indolence, or start away through levity; 
but it can never possess that rational confidence in its opinions 
which is requisite to the character in question, till it is conscious of 
acquiring them from an exercise of thought continued on to its 
result. The habit of thinking thus completely is indispensable to 
the general character of decision ; and in any particular instance, it 
is found that short pieces of courses of reasoning, though correct as 
far as they go, are inadequate to make a man master of the im- 
mediate concern. They are besides of little value for aid to future 
thinking; because from being left thus incomplete they are but 
slightly retained by the mind, and soon sink away ; in the same 
manner as the walls of a structure left unfinished speedily moulder. 

After these remarks, I should take occasion to observe, that a 
vigorous exercise of thought may sometimes for a while seem to 
increase the difficulty of decision, by discovering a great number of 
mi though t-of reasons for a measure and against it, so that the most 
discriminating mind may, during a short space, find itself in the 
state of the magnetic needle under the equator. But no case in the 
world c5n really have a perfect equality of opposite reasons; nor 
will it long appear to have it, in the estimate of a clear and well- 
disciplined intellect, which after some time will ascertain, though 
the difference is small, which side of the question has ten, and which 
has but nine. At any rate this is tho mind to come nearest in the 
approximation. 

Another thing that would powerfully assist toward complete 
decision, both in the particular instance, and in the general spirit of 
the character, is for a man to place himself in a situation analogous 
to that in which Cmsar placed his soldiers, when ho burnt t-heship&t 
which brought them to land. If his judgment is really decided, let 
him commit himself irretrievably, by doing something which shall 
oblige him to do more, which shall lay ou him the necessity of 


# Between Egypt and Palestine 


f When he lauded in Britain, 51 u.c. 
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doing all. If a man resolves as a general intention to bo a 
philanthropist, I would say to him, Form some actual plan of 
philanthropy, and begin the execution of it to-morrow, (if [ may 
not say io-dny,) so explicitly that you cannot relinquish it with- 
out becoming degraded oven in your own estimation^, If a man 
would be a hero, let him, if it be possible to find ly good cause 
in arms, go presently to the camp. If a man is desirous of a trav- 
elling adventure through distant countries, and deliberately ap- 
proves both his purpose and his scheme, let him actually prepare to 
set off. Let him not still dwell, in imagination, oil mountains, 
rivers, and temples; but give directions about his remittances, his 
personal equipments, or the carriage, or the vessel, in which ho is 
to go. Ledyard surprised the official person who asked him how 
soon he could be ready to set off for the interior of Africa, by reply- 
ing promptly and firmly, “ To-morrow.” 

Again, it is highly conducive to a manly firmness, that the interests 
in which it is exerted should be of a dignified order, so as to give 
the passions an ample scope, and a noble object. The degradation 
they suffer in being devoted to mean and trivial pursuits, often 
perceived to be such in spite of every fallacy of the imagination, 
would in general, I should think, also debilitate their energy, and 
therefore preclude strength of character, to which nothing can bo 
more adverse, than to have the fire of the passions damped by tho 
mortification of feeling contempt for the object, as often as its 
meanness is betrayed by failure of the delusion which invests it. 

And finally, I would repeat that one should think a man's own 
conscientious approbation of his conduct must be of vast importance 
to his decision in the outset, and his persevering constancy; and I 
would attribute it to defect of memory that a greater proportion 
of the examples, introduced for illustration in this essay, do not 
exhibit goodness in union with the moral and intellectual power so 
conspicuous in the quality described. Certainly a bright constella- 
tion of such examples might be displayed; yet it is the mortifying 
truth that much tho greater number of men pre-eminent for decision, 
have been such as could not have their own serious approbation, 
except through au utter perversion of judgment or abolition of 
conscience. And it is melancholy to contemplate beings represented 
in our imagination as of adequate power, (when they possessed 
great external means to give effect to tho force of their minds,) for 
the grandest utility, for vindicating each good cause which lias 
languished in a world adverse to all goodness, and for intimidating 
collective vices of a nation or an age — to contemplate such beings 
as becoming themselves the mighty exemplars, giants, and cham- 
pions of those vices ; and ibis fearful to follow them in thought, 
from this region, of which not all tho powers and difficulties and 
inhabitants together could have subdued their adamantine resolution, 
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MORAL COURAGE 

Its Need in India, and the Source whence 
it is to be Obtained. 

National Characteristics. — Every nation has, more or less, its 
distinguishing features of character; its excellencies and its defects. 
The English are noted for their courage and enterprise. Their 
v&st empire is a proof of this. Webster, a distinguished American 
statesman, says of Great Britain, that it is 

u A power which has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with 
her possessions and military posts, whose morning drum beat, following 
the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, as Lord Canning 
remarked, “ that the very virtues of the English are not seldom 
exaggerated into faults.” As a nation, they are incl ined to be proud, 
and not sufficiently conciliatory. 

The people of India are, in some respects, the opposite of the 
English. Firmness is wanting. Speculation rather than action is 
the leading feature. The spirit of enterprise was quenched and a 
stationary civilization produced by declaring any one who crossed 
the “ black waters” an outcaste. But the Hindus shine in the 
gentler graces of character, in which the English are of ten deficient. 

It is the duty, both of individuals and nations, to seek to acquire 
the virtues in which they are lacking, and to free themselves from 
the faults with which they are justly chargeable. 

As this paper is intended for circulation among Indians, the 
remarks refer to them. 

Need of NCoral Courage in India. — By moral courage is meant 
acting up to one's convictions of what is right in spite of oppo- 
sition of any kind. It is needed everywhere, but especially so in 
this country. The Itev. W. Stevenson, late of Madras, says : — 

“The grand characteristic of Hindu society is just its despotic 
character ; its customs and ordinances arc so rigid and unbending that no 
freedom is allowed to the individual. On every side he is hedged in by 
regulations and proscriptions, so that he can only walk in the narrow rut 
which these lay down for him. As a necessary consequence, the grand 
characteristic of the individual Hindu is liis want of individuality — his 
want of a sense of personal responsibility and capability for independent 

> # Ciod’s Judgment Tiirouo. 
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thought and action. The family, the community, the whole social 
organism, is so prominent, so exacting, so absolute, that the individual 
in comparison is nothing." 

Maine’s Ancient Law explains it. Hindu society is still in the 
patriarchal stage. “ The unit of an ancient society was the family ; 
of a modern society, the individual.” « » 

The following remarks by JJishop Caldwell contain much truth • 

“Practically it matters verj 7 little in general what theosophy or philo- 
sophy a Hindu professes, what his ideas may be about th? most ancient 
form of his religion, or even what his ideas may be about the religious 
reforms that the age is said to require. As a matter of fact, and in so 
far as his actual course in life is concerned, he is content, except in a 
small number of exceptional cases, to adhere with scrupulous care to tko 
traditionary usages of his caste and sect. His ideas may have received a 
tincture from his English education, but ordinarily his actions differ in 
no particular of any importance from those of his progenitors.” 

A few examples will now be given of the evils to which educated 
men in India submit from want of moral courage 

1. Early Marriages. — The custom of child marriage is almost 
peculiar to India. The rule in other parts of the world is that 
marriages should not be contracted till both parties attain adult 
age, intelligent, thoughtful persons do not marry till there is a 
prospect of their being able to support a family. Foresight in this 
respect conduces to the happiness of a nation, while recklessness 
must lead to misery. 

Professor Runganatha Mudaliyar, of Madras, says : — 

“ I may feel, that the best thing I can do for my stupid son is to keep 
him single, until such time at least as he is able to shift for himself and 
earns enough to maintain a wife and children with ; hut such is the 
tyranny of custom that he must be married as soon as he arrives at 
man's estate, even though I have the burden of supporting, it may bo 
to the last da.y of my life, my worthless son and his wife and all tho 
creatures that they may bring into existence.” , 

2. Extravagant Expenditure at Marriages. — This is one great 
cause of poverty and indebtedness in India. 

The Rev. W. Stevenson describes as follows a common marriage 
case 

“ A father is about to get his daughter married ; his income is Rs. 50 
a month, and he has saved nothing; but it is the custom for one^n his 
position to spend Rs. 500. He knows he hasn’t got the means ; he must 
borrow at exorbitant interest, he must put a load of debt on his shoulders, 
which may grind him down for long years ; hut what does he do ? Does 
he say honestly — Well, I hav’nt got the money, it is wrong and foolish 
to burden myself with debt ; I’ll only spend what I can properly afford, 
ahd mind nothing else? No, he says, ‘What can I do, Sir? It’s our 
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custom, and if I don’t spend all this money, my neighbours will put 
shame on me.’ So he foolishly and cowardly puts his neck under the 
yoke, rather than face a breath of popular opinion.” 

• 3. The Bondage of Caste. — There was no caste among the early 
Aryans before they came to India. In Vedic times there were two 
divisions— tjie fair Aryans and the dark aborigines. Different 
employments led to four divisions, but in course of time these have 
been endlessly multiplied. Brahmans now form ten tribes with no 
fewer than f 886 subdivisions. Many of these subdivisions will no 
more eat, drink, and intermarry with one another than they will 
with the other castes. A single caste in Madras, the Mudaliyars, 
is divided into as many as fifty sections. Even the Pariahs have 
fiumerons subdivisions, and are as tenacious of their caste as the 
highest Brahmans. 

Mr. Sherring has the following remarks on caste 

• “ Caste surrounds the Indian from the da} r of his birth to that of his 
death.... By day and by night, at home or abroad, in waking, sleeping, 
eating, drinking, in all the customs of the society in which he moves, and 
in the events governing his entire life, he is always under its pervading 
and overmastering influence. Hindus are tied hand and foot, and are 
willing slaves of the most intolerant and exacting taskmaster that- ever 
placed a yoke on the neck of man.’ ” 

The Indian Nation , a Native paper, in noticing Mr. Cotton’s 
apology for caste, says, 

“ No code of jail discipline could be more comprehensive or severe 
than the Hindu religion on its practical side.” 

Pandit Shiva Nath Sasfcri thus enumerates some of its evils : — 

(1) It lias produced disunion and discord. (2) It has made honest 
manual labour contemptible in this country. (3) It has checked inter- 
nal and external commerce. (4) It has brought on physical degeneracy 
by confining marringo within narrow circles, (o) It has been a source 
of conservatism in every thing. (G) It has suppressed the development 
of individuality and independence of character. (7) It has helped in 
developing other in jurious customs, such as early marriage, tho charging 
*>f heavy matrimonial fees, &c. (8) It has successfully restrained the 

growth and development of national worth; whilst allowing opportunity 
of mental and spiritual culture only to a limited number of privileged 
people, it has denied these opportunities to tho majority of the lower 
classes, consequently it lias made tho country negatively a loser. (9) It 
has made the country fit for foreign slavery by previously enslaving tho 
people by the most abject spiritual tyranny. 

Caste carries out its own childish rules and laws with Draconian 
severity, while it disregards the greatest crimes. A man may 
be guilty of dakoity and murder ; this docs not affect his caste ; 
but let him take a glass of water from a European, aud it is innate- 
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diately destroyed. " Other religions,” it has been remarked, t€ may 
bo seated in the mind and soul, — but the stronghold of Hinduism is 
the stomach.” The most important distinctions between right and 
wrong are obliterated by caste. * 

That the ignorant should cling to caste, is only what might bo 
expected ; but it is humiliating- that some men who ou^rht to be the 
leaders of enlightened public opinion bend their neelts to its yoke. 
A recent instance may be noticed. 

Amrita Lai Roy visited different parts of England, and after- 
wards resided three years in the United States, which he regards 
as the “ hub of creation,” and where he u was rewarded with friend- 
ship and esteem by some of the most intelligent Americans/’ Tell 
it not in the streets of New York, publish it not in the pages of tba 
North American Review, that this gentleman, after enjoying such 
advantages, on his return to Calcutta was purified from contact with 
unclean Mleehchas by swallowing a pill made of the five products 
of the cow,* and was received again into caste. “It sounds odd*” 
says The Liberal , “ that a person who has eaten no end of cows 
should finish by showing his veneration for the same animal by 
swallowing dung-cakes.” 

The worst feature of the case is that an influential Bengali 
newspaper, the Amrita Bazar Patrika , regards Mr. Roy as having 
€t shown an amount of heroism which ought to form an example to 
those impious wretches who rebel against the laws and customs of 
their own country. After a keen observation of several years he 
comes home, and he prefers his superstition and idolatry to ail that 
he had seen in the so-called enlightened countries of the world. 
This is a fact, which ought to give some food for reflection.” 

The remark was made: “ Wo agree that this does afford c food 
for reflection/ in illustrating how possible it is even for men claiming 
respectability, to debase themselves before the whole world, and for 
them and their friends to glory iu their shame.” 

It would be unfair not to give other Native comments *on such 
proceedings. The following quotation had reference to another 
ease, but. the principle is the same. 

The Hindu Patriot , the leading Native paper, while under the 
editorship of the late Hon. Kristo Das Pal, remarked • - 

<c As Indians, we should feel humiliated to sec any one of our fellow- 
Indians, with silly caste-notions in his head, travelling to Europe — espe- 
cially, when the traveller protends to represent the rising and educated 
classes of this great continent. Wo do not wish people in England, in 
Europe, to believe that what we call ‘education* has not yet freed our 
intellects from the trammels of superstition; that we are afraid even 
to drink a glass of pure water from the hands of an Englishman, lest 

* Milk, cards, ghee, urine, and dung. 
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the recording angel should make a damning entry against us in his books 1 
India can never bo regenerated till she has outlived the oppressive insti- 
tution of caste ; and she can never outlive the oppressive system of caste, 

if we are to look to men like who begins like a daring rebel, 

But ends into an imbecile swallower of penitential pills !” 

The Inrlmn Reformer , about the same time, used still stronger 
language 

“We sicken at the sight. Wo are weary of moral worthlessness and 
cowardice. When will India be reformed if her foremost sons thus 
ignominously allow themselves to be bound by the fetters of custom — 
thus tamely submit to the dictation of ignorance, of priestcraft, and of 
folly ? These men will surely do no good to their country. Wc require 
men of braver hearts, of greater moral courage, of a holier earnestness, 
of a more heroic determination ; of a diviner faith.” 

It should also bo mentioned that some Indians, on their return 
fuom England, have not acted the part of the poltroon like Mr. Roy. 

Caste has hitherto been the great obstacle to national unity. 
The late Congresses are both a sign of progress and a powerful 
agency for the destruction of the system. 

Every true Indian patriot must echo the following prayer in the 
hula Prakask : — 

“ Oh God, have mercy on our fallen-countrymen ! Give them true 
knowledge of thy Fatherhood, and their brotherhood ; that our count- 
less millions may be bound by one social tie, and joining hand with hand, 
and heart with heart, move onward in the path of freedom and right- 
eousness, knowledge and glory, and national regeneration.” 

4. Conforming to Idolatry. — Of India it may be said “The 
land is full of idols.” Nearly every Hindu home has its idol before 
which worship is paid. 

Many educated Hindus take part in idolatrous rites, pretending 
that tligy are harmless customs, kept up by female influence, and 
that they conform to them simply to avoid giving offence. 

Is idolatry a harmless custom ? Professor Monior Williams 
^hus describes the effect produced upon himself by a Hindu festival 
in the Madras Presidency : — 

“ No sight in India made me more sick at heart than this. It furnish- 
ed a sad example of the utterly debasing character of the idolatry, which, 
notwithstanding tho counteracting influences of education and Christi- 
anity, still enslaves the masses of the population, deadening their intel- 
lects, corrupting their imaginations, warping their affections, perverting 
their consciences, and disfiguring the fair soil of a beautiful country with 
hideous images and practices unsanctioned even by their own most 
sacred works.”* 

# Religious Thought in India, p. 413. 
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The one true God is the Creator of this world and its right- 
ful Lord. The worship of any other than Himself is high treason 
against His authority. To worship Him under the form of images 
is degrading to Him. “ To whom will ye liken me or shall I bp 
equal ? saith the Holy One.” 

The excuse that women and ignorant people require images 
to assist them in worshipping God is groundless. A* loving child 
does not require an imago to make him remember his father, 
even when he is far distant. t 

The desire to please parents and relatives, within proper limits, is 
a praiseworthy feeling; but to break God’s first and great com- 
mand at the wish of any human being is a plea which cannot bo 
sustained for a moment. Suppose a parallel case. Parents urge# 
son to take part in a robbery ; they will bo vexed if he does not 
consent. Would a judge accept such an excuse? Would it bo 
true kindness to his parents to join them in such an act ? Is he 
not rather bound, not only to abstain entirely from any participa- 
tion in the crime, but to do his utmost to dissuade his parents from 
engaging in it ? it would be great cruelty to behave otherwise. 

An educated Hindu taking part in idolatrous ceremonies violates 
his conscience, is guilty of rebellion against God’s authority, and is 
aiding to prolong the reign of superstition. 

Some say that they worship the one true God under the name of 
Vishnu or Siva. In speaking we are bound to uso words in their 
ordinary sense. It is well-known what Hindus understand by 
Vishnu or Siva, and to mean something entirely different is fraud. 
The God of truth is not to be worshipped by hypocrisy. A man is 
not to deny God by ainxorhuj a Hindu, wlieu he believes Hinduism 
to be false. 

Philosophers among the ancient Greeks and Romans condemned 
polytheism, but they outwardly conformed to the national creed. 
The people remained as zealous idolaters as ever. The early 
Christians separated themselves entirely ; and soon the idobtemples 
were deserted. Reformation is impossible if all adhero to old 
customs. 

Women are the chief supporters of idolatry in India. Poor 
creatures they do not know better. Those who are mainly respon- 
sible for it and to be blamed are tho educated men, who by their ex- 
ample encourage them in error. The women of India are naturally 
both intelligent and affectionate. If their husbands> instead of 
behaving as at present, would lovingly teach them to worship their 
great Father in heaven instead of idols, the reign of superstition 
would soon come to an end. The change is so reasonable as easily 
to be understood. It is so simple that it may be made intelligible 
even to a child. 

. ^ vain to boast of the pretended civilization of a country with 83 
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crores of gods and goddesses. All that can be truly said of Its people 
is that they rank higher than the fetish worshippers of Africa. 

Whatever may be the Hindu 'ideal of duty, the practice, with 
^pme noble exceptions, will be found in the words, “ Obedience to 
caste is the whole duty of man.” 

Proposed Methods of Reform. — Many educated men, who con- 
form to usages which they condemn, would be glad to see them 
changed. The way in which they hope this is to be effected is thus 
described bjithe Rev. W. Stevenson : — 

u The evil customs and practices pervade the whole society of which 
they form a part, and they do not profess to be exempt from them. But 
they want to have them reformed, — only they must have every body 
informed all at once, the whole society ought to make one simultaneous 
movement and at one grand moment throw off the yoko together. So 
they must wait till every one is ready, none must make any step before 
all the rest ; the whole community must as one body achieve the reform, 
the individual must just remain quiet until ho finds himself free. You 
obsorvo that in this ease too the would-be reformers do not find it neces- 
sary to set- about reforming themselves ; it is society they are anxious to 
operate? on ; for themselves first and chiefly they do not feel called upon to 
undertake the unpleasant task. If only society could he put right ! if by 
a stroke of some magic wand all its evil customs and practices could bo 
made to disappear, and a new constitution take their place, what a glori- 
ous change it would be for the enlightened ! They are dissatisfied with 
the present state of things and would like to see them improved. If only 
society could be put right ! But there’s the difficulty, a difficulty we can 
see no happy way of getting over. If the individuals are all to remain 
the same, it is beyond our weak powers to see how the society is to bo 
changed. For wo don’t know of any society which is not composed of 
individuals; and to make the whole move while every part remains where 
it was, does not appear an easy task. Given the problem : — how to make 
a railway train pass from Madras to Bangalore, w hile every wheel stands 
still — it will puzzle most to lind a solution.” 

Mr. *11. N. Choy, of Surat, thus notices a second method 

“ Another section of Native gentlemen acknowledging the social evils, 
#ire ever ready with ‘ prudent* arguments and quotations from English 
waiters and philosophers- These men will argue that the evils are the 
result of a thousand years of priestcraft and ignorance. They are incur- 
able. Drastic measures won’t do. They shonld be left to education, to 
female education, to be reformed in course of time. IVc shonld mind 
political progress. If we took any violent steps, we should produce a 
strong reaction in the mind of the community. And all the rest in the 
same strain. There is, perhaps, no cause so bad that, argument cannot bo 
found to justify it. But I solemnly declare from personal experience that 
half a dozen of these friends of reform, especially if they bo men of light 
and leading in the community, do, by their 1 prudent’ counsels, far more 
to retard it than a hundred begging Brahmans are able to do .... When 
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the race can produce leaders -who only talk of prudence and quote 
authors without having the courage to put their doctrines into practice, 
that race is past all hope. It can never achieve independence. It 
must ever remain in servility to one foreign master or another.”* 

Political Reform is very popular. The Indian Messenger thus 
explains why some of its advocates take no interest in social reform, 
and points out their inconsistencies - 

“Bub the true reason of their backwardness in point ofteocial reform 
is perhaps to he found in the fact that social reform always involves 
some amount of self-sacrifice. One must necessarily incur the displeas- 
ure of those who arc wedded to the old state of things, and perhaps 
must bring down upon himself, its consequence, some social disadvan- 
tages. All there is the rub ! These devotees of social comfort are for regen- 
erating their country in the line of the least resistance. And as politics 
evokes least resistance, and costs a man nothing more than words, 
speeches and harangues, it finds many sympathisers amongst our educated 
men. Thus there 13 this anomaly that those who would not give tfio 
lower castes the right to sit and dine with thorn, would clamour against 
the Anglo-Indians if the latter refuse to travel in the same carriage 
with natives ; those who refuse to grant the blessings of education and 
social emancipation to their women, are clamouring for representative 
institutions and elective systems ; those who are not prepared to givo 
their children the freedom to choose their own partners in life, are yet 
crying for unbounded freedom of speech and action, at the hands of a 
foreign Government! Without further ceremony, and without even an 
attempt for courtesy, wc must directly tell these advocates of cheap 
patriotism, that wo look down upon their enthusiasm for the political 
regeneration of the country with contempt. First be men , then statesmen /” 
January 2, 1887. 

While political and social reform are useful in their place, it will 
be shown that a far deeper change is necessary for the regenera- 
tion of India. 

Need of Individual Example. — Mill, in his book t( On Liberty/' 
describes “ the masses" as “collective mediocrity." “The initia- 
tion of all wise or noble things," lie says, (< comes, and must come, 
from individuals — generally at first from someone individual. The 
honour and glory of the average man is that he is capable bf 
following that initiation ; that ho can respond internally to wise and 
noble things, and be led to them with his eyes opeu...In this 
age, the mere example of nonconformity, the mere refusal to*bend 
the Lnee to custom, is itself a service." 

The?e can never be a reformation in any country if the leaders 
follow the masses, instead of setting them an example. Speechifying 


' Quoted in The Interpreter, August, 1886. 
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without practice is valueless. A Native paper thus describes some 
Indian reformers : — 

“ A Demosthenes at Debating Societies, whose words tell as peals of 
thunder, a Luther in his public protestations against prevailing corrup- 
tions, a chocough-going Cockney in ideas and tastes, he is but a timid 
crouching Hindu in bis home, yielding unquestioning submission to the 
requisitions ot a superstitious family.’* 

Buie of Conduct. — To follow custom is a very unsafe guide. 
Such a principle would justify lying and filthy speech, unhappily so 
common. It is custom which sanctions child-marriage, which 
dooms widows to a life of wretchedness, which forges the chains of 
eg.ste, and perpetuates idolatry, (rod's command is, “ Thou sha.lt 
not follow a multitude to do evil." If Ave do so, we must, with them, 
suffer the consequences. 

Our conduct should be regulated by a sense of Duty, or a regard 
ta what is right in itself. The voice within us, approving or con- 
demning our actions, is called conscience. 

To act against our conscience — to do what we consider wrong — 
is always blameworthy. If a man considers an action wrong and 
yet does it, to him it is wrong, although in itself it may be innocent. 
To act according to our conscience — to do what we think right — is 
not always right. An Indian thug murdered his victims without 
compunction. 

Conscience must be enlightened. We should do all in our power 
to arrive at true views of things, and then act. 

A sense of individual responsibility, of the supremacy of con- 
science, is one of the most important lessons a Hindu lias to learn. 

Strength for Duty. — Men, as a rule, know what is right. What 
is wanted is a motive strong enough to enable them to resist the 
seductions to an opposite course. In most, the love of money, 
pleasure, or honour is the ruling passion. In some the contending 
forces j*re somewhat balanced, leading to trimmers. Only a few 
have the courage to pursue the path of duty. 

It is of vital consequence to ascertain how we may be enabled 
4o follow out our convictions of what is right. 

. • The careful study of Foster's Essay on Decision of Character is 
recommended. Among tho requisites to attain some measure o£ 
this quality of miud, he mentions clear knowledge, conclusive think- 
ing, Jaking a decided step, a noble object, .and the approval of 
conscience. All these are useful in their place, but two others may 
be mentioned. , 

Placing a noble example before us for imitation . — The powerful 
influence of a father or mother is well known. Teachers, like the 
late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, have infused their spirit into their pupils. 
Buddhism numbers so many followers largely through the personal 
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character attributed to Sakya Muni. But unquestionably u Jesus 
Christ is the most powerful force that 1ms ever moulded the thought 
aud swayed the destinies of civilized men ” Lccky, in his History 
of European Morals, thus shows the effect of Christ s life:— # 

“ It was reserved for Christianity to present to the worklpa character, 
which, through all the changes of eighteen centuries, l^s ftuspired tho 
hearts* of men with an impassioned love ; has shown itself capable of 
acting on all ages, nations, temperaments, and conditions; has been 
not only the highest pattern of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its 
practice; and has exercised so deep an influence that it may bo truly 
said that tho simple record of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all the disquisitions 
of philosophers and all tho exhortations of moralists.”* 

J. S. Mill expresses the following opinion of tho Founder of 
Christianity : — 

“ About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of personal 
originality combined with profundity of insight, which must place tho 
Prophet of Nazareth, oven in the estimation of those who have no belief 
in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of 
whom our species can boast/ When this pre-eminent genius is combined 
with the qualities of probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to 
that mission, who ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have 
made a bad choice in pitching upon this man as the ideal representative 
and guide of humanity; nor, even now, would it be easy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from tho 
abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that Christ 
would approve our life.”* 

Let the reader study the lifo of Christ as given in the New 
Testament, and seek to copy His example. 

One remark may be made. Fault has been found with Christ’s 
stern denunciation of hypocrisy and other sins. According to 
philosophic Hinduism, it is tho highest attainment of character to 
regard good and evil with equal eye. But as The Indian Messenger 
justly remarks, <e When there is no hatred of untruth, no indigna- 
tion for any conduct that is dishonest and untruthful, there is ng 
real love of truth.” 

Dependence on Divine Strength . — True reform in India is not to 
be achieved under the banner of atheism. Men who march under 
it are very unsafe guides. The maxim should be, 

fC Trust in God and do the right.” * 

It has often been remarked that the tendency of Hinduism has 
been downwards. The t( thrice eleven divinities” of the Vedas have 
been multiplied into 33 crores. Caste and the evils against wliieh 
social reformers are contending, find no support on the Vedas. 

* Essays ou Religion, p. 255. 
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The oldest Aryan creed was evidently monotheistic, the worship of 
one God. The following remarks by Max Muller deserve careful 
consideration : — 

• “ There is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism of the Veda, 
and even in the invocation of their innumerable gods, the remembrance 
of a God, one and infinite, breaks through the midst of an idolatrous 
phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds.” 

“ Thousands of years have passed since the Aryan nations separated 
to travel to tljb North and the South, the West and the East : they have 
each formed their languages, they have each founded empires and philo- 
sophies, they have each built temples and razed them to the* ground ; they 
have all grown older, and it may be wiser and better ; but when they 
search for a name, for what is most exalted and yet most dear to every 
one of us, when they wish to express both awe and love, the infinite and 
finite, they can but do what their old fathers did when gazing up the 
eternal sky, and feeling the presence of a Being as far as far and as near 
as near can be : they can but combine the selfsame Avoi ds, and utter once 
mftre the primeval Aryan prayer. Heaven -Father, in that form which, 
will endure for ever, 1 Our Father which art in heaven.* ”* 

What a glorious change would be produced if India were to 
return to the worship of the one true God, our great Heaven- 
Fatlier ! Nothing else will bo effectual ; other reforms would follow 
in its train. 

Hear the words of one of India’s “ Great Men.” The late 
Kesliub Chander Sen said at Bombay in 1808 : — 

“ What is the programme of reforms you think, I intend to lay before 
you this evening? Not half measures, like the education of this 
section of the community or the reformation of that particular social evil. 
These cannot — it is my most firm conviction — these cannot lift India as 
a nation from the mire of idolatry, of moral and social corruption. If you 
wish to regenerate this country, make religion the basis of all your reform 
movements. Were I engaged in the work of reforming this country, I 
would not be busy in lopping off the branches, but I would strike the axo 
at the fa&l root of the tree of corruption, namely — idolatry. Ninety-nine 
evils out of every hundred in Hindu society are, in my opinion, attribut- 
able to idolatry and superstition. 

• “Hindu society has a very peculiar structure. Here in India we do 
njot see religion on one side, society on the other ; but religion and society 
are interwoven with each other. It has been justly said that the Hindus 
walk and sit religiously, eat and drink religiously, work and sleep relig- 
iously^ — their social organism is interwoven with their religion. If 
therefore you wish to reform the social organism of India, you must, in the 
first instance, give her true religion or else your attempts will be ineffectual. 
Give her life — give her capacity to think about lier spiritual interests — 
and then you will find social reformation will spontaneously — in the 
natural cause of things — come about in the fulness of time.** 

* Science of Religion # pp. 172, 173. 
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Rao Bahadur M. G. Ranade, iii a letter to Mr. B. M. Malabari, 
expresses similar sentiments 

“ Oar deliberate conviction, however, has grown upon ns with every 
effort, that it is only a religions revival that can furnish sufficient morel 
strength to work oat the complex social problems which demand our 
attention. Mere considerations of expediency or economical anlculations 
of gains or losses can never nerve a community to undertake and carry 
through social reforms, especially with a community like ours, so spell- 
bound by custom and authority. Our people feel and feel earnestly, that 
some of our social customs are fraught with evil, but as this evil is of a 
temporal character, they think that it does not justify a breach of com- 
mands divine, for such breach involves a higher penalty. The truth is, 
that orthodox society has lost its power of life, it can initiate no reform, 
nor sympathise with it. Only a religious revival, a revival not of formfc, 
but of sincere earnestness which constitutes true religion, can effect the 
desired end.” 

Divine help is especially needed on the part of the leaders in 
India’s reformation. 

Prayer for it may bo fitly prefaced by a sorrowful acknowledg- 
ment of the past. Alost persons, it is true, think lightly of their 
moral conduct ; but the thoughtful man “ has sad and remorseful 
experiences, the sense of unfulfilled duties, of wasted hours, of mean 
and unmanly sins against conscience and heart, against God and 
man” The humble confession should be made, “ Father, I have 
sinned, and am no more worthy to be called Thy son.” 

Every person who sincerely tries to act up fully to the light of 
conscience will soon find how sin clings to him and gains the victory 
over him. In every religion except Christianity man bears the 
cousequenccs of his own misdeeds, and is rewarded on account 
of his own supposed merits. Christianity teaches that the punish- 
ment due to our sins is greater than we can bear, and that all 
our righteousnesses are as filthy rags. Hence, God, in His great 
love, has provided a Saviour. Space does not permit# further 
explanation here; but the reader is directed to Short Papers for 
Seekers after Truth for a brief account of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. 

In any case, the prayer may be offered for light to knpw 
God's will and strength to do it. 

Motives. — Foster mentions a u noble motive” as one of the 
means of attaining decision of character. India, your “ Father- 
lams,” presents one of the loftiest order. It contains more*" than 
one-sixth of the human race. Its inhabitants are bone of your bone, 
flesh of your flesh, toiling, struggling, fainting like yourself in the 
battle of life. What a glorious work it is to take part in their emanci- 
pation from the bondage of ignorance, idolatry, and every form of 
evil under which they suffer! IIow degrading it is for a man to 
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have no Uglier aim in life than to enrich or raise in the world him- 
self and his family ! 

If you have no regard for others, think of the eternity into 
which you are speeding, and into which you may be launched 
at any moment. You may u shine at the stars for ever and ever / 9 
or your portion may bo “ shamo and everlasting contempt.” One or 
other must (be your lot. Which will you choose ? Follow the 
counsel given in the spirited verses below : — 

Courage, brother, (lo not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night ; 

There’s a star to guide the humble : — 

“ Trust in God, and do the right !” 

Let the road be rough and dreary, 

And its end far oat of sight, 

Foot it bravely ! strong or weary, 

“ Trust in God, and do the right !” 

Perish “policy” and cunning ! 

Perish all that fears the light ! 

Whether losing, whether winning, 

“ Trust in God, and do the right !” 

Trust no lovely forms of passion : 

Fiends may look like angels bright ; 

Trust no custom, “ school,” or fashion — 

“ Trust in God, and do the right !” 

Simple rule and safest guiding, 

Inward peace and inward might, 

Star upon our path abiding— 

“ Trust in God, and do the right !” 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee ; 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 

Cease from man, and look above thee — 

“Trust in God, and do the light 1” 

# And let there be no delay. Join at once the noble band 
already iu the field. 

Arise ! for the day is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on ; 

Your brothers are cased in armour, 

And forth to the fight are gone ! 

A place in the ranks awaits you ; 

Each man has some part to play ; 

The Past and the Future are nothing 
In the face of stern To-day. 
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Arise from the dreams of the Future 
Of gaining some hard-fought field, 
Of storming some airy fortress, 

Or bidding some giant yield ; 

Your future has deeds of glory. 

Of honour, (God grant it may !) 

But your arm will be never stronger, 
Or needed as now — To-day. 

Arise ! if the Fast detain you, 

Her sunshines and storms forget; 

No chains so unworthy to hold you ; 

As those of a vain regret ; 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever ; 

Cast her phantom arms away, 

Nor look back, save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife To-day. 

Arise ! for the day is passing ! 

The sound that you scarcely hear, 

Is the enemy marching to battle ! 

Rise ! Kise ! for the foe is near ! 

Stay not to sharpen your weapons, 

Or the hour will strike at last. 

When, from dreams of a coming battle, 
You may wake to find it past. 
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* Tlie longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply does he feel there is 
no community on the face of the earth which suffers less from political evils and 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The compiler would specially acknowledge liis indebtedness to the 
ft Suggestions of tho Army Sanitary Commission”, presented to him by 
that warm friend of India, Miss Florence Nightingale. The following 
have also been very useful : Papers supplied by Surgeon -General Bidie of 
the Madras Medical Department, the l ecture of Mr. Justice Cunningham 
before the Society of Arts, the Publications of the Health Society of 
Calcutta, and the Popular Tracts of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 
References are given to other works from which quotations have been 
made. There are also numerons short extracts, generally abridged or 
slightly altered, which are not acknowledged. 

J. Murdoch. 
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SANITARY REFORM 


IN 

INDIA: 


ITS NEED AND PRACTICABILITY. 

Value of Health.— Health is one of the greatest earthly blessings. 
In its full possession, mere existence is enjoyable; our work is no 
burden ; our sleep at night is sound and refreshing; and time glides 
along pleasantly. How different is it in the case of sickness ! We 
are not only unable to discharge our own duties, but become a 
source of trouble and anxiety to others. The body may be burning 
with fever, the head racked with pain ; we may turn from side to 
side vainly seeking for rest ; in the morning we may say, “ Would 
Cod it were even ! and at even would God it were morning !” 
Without health, rich men amid all their possessions, nobles high in 
rank, even kings on their thrones, may be miserable, while possess- 
ing it, poor labourers, earning their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, may find life liappy. 

We are affected by the sickness of others as well as by our own. 
If a child in a family is seriously ill, all in the house feel anxious, a 
doctor has to bo called in, involving, perhaps, considerable expense. 

It is atill worse when a wife is attacked. A good mother is busy 
from morning to night providing for the wants of her husband and 
children. Severe sickness renders her unable to move, and she 
needs herself to have every thing done for her. 

. .What a misfortune it is when the father of a family gets sick ! 
Most people have to work for their daily food. When ill, many a 
labourer loses his wages, while perhaps he has to pay for medicine 
and % doctor. Lakhs of rupees are thus lost every day in India. 
Hence many a man gets into debt, and his family may be thrown 
iuto great distress for a long time. The father may even die, his 
wife becoming a widow and his children orphans. 

Even should a man survive, a sharp attack of fever often saps his 
strength, and makes him infirm for life. It also renders him more 
subject to other diseases which may prove fatal. • 
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Not only do the poor die prematurely from attacks of illness. It 
has been remarked, especially in Bengal, that men who have raised 
themselves by their talents and industry to high position are some- 
times taken away at a comparatively early age, instead of enjoying 
their hard-earned honors. 

Disease has also a tendency to become hereditary. The immense 
yalue of health, from all the above considerations, wil( therefore be 
apparent. 

Disease and Death in India.— In civilised countries both births 
and deaths are registered. This is of great advantage. The 
object is not to enable more taxes to bo imposed, but to benefit the 
inhabitants. When the births fall below the proper number, it 
shows that the people are not prosperous. When deaths are more 
numerous than they ought to be, inquiry is made by Government 
into the cause, and it is sought to be remedied. 

In British India births and deaths aro ordered to be registered, 
but the returns are imperfect. In the Madras Presidency alone the 
number of returning officers is probably over 50,000. It is esti- 
mated that for every 100 births returned 218 actually occur; for 
every 100 deaths about 180.* 

The total deaths reported in 1885 were as follows : 

Fevers 3,396,239 

Cholera ... 385,928 

Bowel Complaints 293,638 

Sma’ 1 Pox 280,630 

Injuries 8*1,262 

Other Causes 937,903 

5,377,600 

Cases of disease should be considered as well as actual deaths. 
Mr. Justice Cunningham mentions in his Paper on ,f Public Health 
in India,” read before the Society of Arts, that in 1S85, out of a 
city population of 450,000, no less than 228,000 persons received 
treatment in public medical institutions. This does not mean that 

228.000 different persons were ill. Some might have several 
attacks. He says, (t There are probably, the statisticians tell us, 
twenty cases of severe illness for every death.” The registered 
mortality in British India would thus give 10 crores, 75 lakhs, and 

52.000 cases of disease in one year, Siirgeon-General Bidie said 
in his Presidential Address before the South India Branch of the 
British Medical Association, “We may fairly calculate that for 
every death by small-pox in South India quite 10 persons had an 
attack of the disease, and suffered mutilation more or less severe.” 

# Madras Census for 1881 , Vol. I. p. 90 . 
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This would give about 28 lakhs of cases of this dreadful disease 
in 1885. 

The comparative mortality is generally reckoned by tbo number 
wfco die, on an average, every year per thousand. Giving the 
nearest round numbers, the death rate for 1885 in the principal 
provinces, was as follows 


tMysore ... 

... 16 

IRurmali... 

... 20 

madras... 

... 22 

Bengal ... 

... 23 

Bombay 

... 20 

N. W. P. and Oudh ... 

... 32 

Central Provinces 

... 34 


Mr. Justice Cunningham remarks, “ On the whole, all we can 
say of the figures is that it is improbable in any case that they 
overstate the mortality ; aud certainly in many others that they 
grossly understate it, especially in Bengal, Madras, Burinah and 
Mysore; here probably the true mortality is nearly double that 
shown. The real death-roll of India is probably nearer 7,000,000, 
or 8,000,000 than 5, 000, 000.” 

The registration of deaths in a city like Madras is, doubtless, more 
accurate than in the villages. Mulhall, in his Dictionary of Statistics, 
gives the death rate of Madras as o9 per 1000, and that of 
Birmingham in England as 20 per 1000. Both cities each contain 
about 400,000 inhabitants. The animal mortality in the former is 
about 15,600, and in the latter, 8,000. Nearly twice as many 
people die in Madras a year as in Birmingham. Birmingham, it 
is true, is a very healthy city, but many places in England come 
near it. The deaths in Madras, according to the estimate given 
before, represent 812,000 cases of disease. 

Supposed Causes of Sickness. — Kudo nations, in all parts of the 
world, attribute sickness to demons or to some enemy who has be- 
witched them. In some parts of Ceylon there are people so igno- 
rant that they never give medicine, but trust entirely to devil 
diances and charms. In India two diseases are especially ascribed 
to. demons or goddesses. One is cholera, rapid in its course, often 
fatal, and sometimes carrying off great numbers. In the south it 
is popularly, supposed to be caused by one of the local mothers, as 
Mari- ^rn man, Mother of Death, represented by the Brahmans to be 
forms of Kali. In the north a new goddess, called Ola Bibi, is 
thought to preside over cholera. The small-pox goddess is worship- 
ped under different names in every part of India. In the north 
I she is called Sitala Devi, (she who cools) or simply Devi. Mari- 
; am man is the usual name in the south. She is supposed to scatter 
| the seeds of the disease for her amusement. When a person ft 
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stricken by small-pox the expression tlie people use is * the ammari 
is taking her pastime over him.” Many of the common people are 
afraid to get their children vaccinated, lest it should displease the 
goddess by interfering with her sport. 0 

A common Hindu explanation for all cases of disease is that they 
are the fruit of sins in a former birth. If an infant it must 
have committed a great crime to have its existence so soon cut 
short. It is considered impossible to escape tae results of 
Karma . What is written by Brahma on our heads nftist inevitably 
happen. 

Muhammadans are fatalists like the Hindus. They ascribe sick- 
ness and death to the will of God, and regard resignation as their 
only duty. About half the Muhammadan children born in Calcutta 
die within the first year, and the half of them within 15 days of 
birth, chiefly from lockjaw. Under Native rule, Rajputs sometimes 
destroyed their female infants as soon as they were born. A small 
piece of opium was sufficient. The Muhammadan children in 
Calcutta are killed by their parents as surely as those daughters of 
the llaj puts. The great point of difference is that the Rajputs 
wished to murder their children, while the Muhammadans do not. 
Killed iiy Io no ranch must be the verdict in the Ini ter case. 

Intelligent readers know that there arc no such beings as Sitala 
Devi, Mari-ammau, or demons of any kind causing sickness. A 
Persian proverb says, i( The proper devil of mankind is man.” It 
is from the ignorance and misconduct of ourselves or our fellow-men 
that we chiefly suffer. 

Karma is a cause equally imaginary. There is no proof that we 
ever existed before. Who remembers auy thing of the kind '( Do 
Muhammadan children in Calcutta die in such numbers because 
they had been great sinners ? 

God, it is true, is the Lord of life and death. It is very right to 
feel our constant dependence upon Him. His blessing, however, is 
to be obtained by acting in obedience to His will, It is vain to seek 
it so long as we are breaking His laws. God wishes us to be healthy 
and happy ; when we get ill it is generally through some bad 
management. t 

True Causes of Sickness. — The world around us contains a 
countless number of different articles — some healthful, others 
poisonous. God has given us reason, which, if we use it aright, 
will teach us what to eat, and what to avoid. Every object Jias its 
own properties. Fire will burn, arsenic will kill. God does not 
werk miracles to save people for the result of misusing articles, A 
wj u i W k° e ?^ s P 01S0n supposing it to be sugar will die as surely as 
if he knew its nature. The only safe course is to gain a knowledge 
of tnepropertios of bodies, and use them accordingly. 

• Substances, wholesome in themselves, become dangerous when 
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mixed with poisons. Put some arsenic in a vessel of pure milk, and 
the whole must be rejected. 

The influence of Water on health is acknowledged by many 
pgople in India. When a person does uot feel well in a new place, 
he often says that the water disagrees with him. Perhaps nearly 
half the sickness in this country is caused by impure water. The 
greater part ft) f our body consists of water. The water we drink 
passes into trap blood, and thus goes to every part of the body. If 
the water is wad, the health must suffer. 

Air is another important element. It is what is most needed to 
sustain life. We can survive several days without food, but the 
strongest man will die in a. few minutes without air. We not only 
ij^ed air, but the air must be pure. Fresh air is the breath of life. 

Improper Food is another frequent cause of disease. Children often 
get ill from eating unripe fruit. Certain articles are liable to cause 
diarrhoea, which, when the disease is epidemic, may run into 
cholera. There is a proverb, “ Taken in excess even nectar is poison.” 
The same remark applies to food. 

Want of Cleanliness. Filth is tiie Mother of Sickness. In one 
form or another, she is the true Man-ommtni; Mother of Death. 

In opposition to the foregoing causes of sickness, health is largely 
secured by 

1. Goad Water . 2. Pure Air . 3. Suitable Food . 4. Cleanliness. 

Some other matters require attention, but these are the principal. 

An example will next be given of the benelits resulting from well- 
directed Sanitary Reform. 

Reduction of Disease and Mortality in England. — Some cen- 
turies ago, England and other countries in Europe were devastated 
by dreadful pestilences. At that time “ the houses of the middle 
and lower classes vyere small, and the rooms incommodious, dark, 
and ill-ventilated. The towns and cities were mostly enclosed 
within high walls; there were no drains ; the streets were un paved 
and unlftghted ; the water supplies were often impure and generally 
scanty. Cess-pools abounded, and accumulations of animal and 
vegetable refuse were found in every direction. No hospitals 
Existed for the use of the sick * 

. In the fourteenth century a dreadful epidemic swept over Europe, 
destroying millions of persons, and creating universal consternation. 
It was known by the terrific name, Black Death , and few affected by 
it recovered. It was a highly inflammatory malady, the more promi- 
nent symptoms being eruption of painful boils, expectoration of 
blood, inflammation of the lungs, bleeding at the nose, and black or 
blue patches on portions of the body, more especially the tongue 
and mouth. In London it raged with great violence; and it is 


* Cameron’s Handy Book on Health, pp. 10, 11. 
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stated that 50,000 persons who perished from the malady were 
interred in one burial place. It probably carried off one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of Europe, or about 25 millions of people.* 

In the fifteenth century the Swating Sickness, an extremely fathl 
epidemic disorder, ravaged Europe and especially England. It was 
a violent inflammatory fever, which prostrated the powei% as with a 
blow, and covered the whole body with a stinking perspiration. The 
internal heat which the patient suffered was intolerable, Jut every cool- 
ing drink was certain death. Scarce one in a hundred recovered. In 
many towns a third or even a half of the inhabitants were swept away. 

lu 1665 what was called the " Great Plague” broke out in Loudon. 
Its ravages are thus described by Dickens : 

“ The roads out o£ London were choked up by people endeavouring to 
escape from the infected city, and large sums were paid for any kind of 
conveyance. The disease soou spread ho far, that it was necessary to 
shut up the houses in which sick people were, and to cut them off from 
communication with the living. Every one of these houses was marked 
on the outside of the door with a red cross, and the words, 4 Lord, have 
mercy upon us!’ The streets were all deserted, grass grew in the public 
ways, and there was a dreadful silence in the air. When night came on, 
dismal rumblings used to be heard, and these were the wheels of the death- 
carts attended by men with veiled faces and holding cloths to their 
mouths, who rang doleful bells, and cried with a load and solemn voice, 
4 Bring out your dead !' The corpses put. into these carts were buried by 
torch-light in gr»*at pits ; no service being performed over them ; all rnen 
being afraid to stay for a moment on the brink of the ghastly graves. In 
the general fear, children ran away from their parents, and parents from 
their children. Some who were taken ill died alone, aTid without, any 
help. Some were stabbed or strangled by hired nurses who robbed them 
of all their money, and stole the very beds ori which they lay. Some went 
mad, dropped from the windows, ran through the streets, and in their 
pain aud frenzy flung themselves into the river.” 

Upwards of a lakh of persons died from the plague in London. 
The same year the Great Fire took place, which destroyed many of 
the small crowded old wooden houses, and the disease grow less till 
it disappeared. 

Leprosy is a dreadful disease. From the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century it was nearly as common in England as it now is in India. 
In 1881 there were 14,175 lepers in the Madras Presidency ,t the 
number for the whole of India being estimated at 150,000. Every 
large city in England formerly had its Leper Asylum ; now there is 
not one. The disease has been stamped out. 

£ • 8a J s ^ r * Parkcs, “ is in my opinion, the most 

frightful mnl-u ly tha t afflic ts us. To see a bad case of small -pox ; 

* Cameron’s Handy Book on Health, pp, 10, 11. 

*1* Madras Census Report, p. 190. 
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the thick crust of eruption masking the entire face and head ; the 
swollen distorted features which make the person unrecognizable: the 
closed eyes, half-glued together by matter; the swollen, open, 
dabbling mouth ; the swollen, nerveless, shaking hand, all form a 
sight never to be forgotten.”* 

In India*lhere is a proverb, “ A mother can never say that she 
has a son tilliie has had small pox.” One hundred and fifty years 
ago this disease was so common in England that the fear of it 
weighed upoir the hearts of all; it was a constant dread. Small- 
pox formerly blinded or disfigured a considerable proportion of the 
human race. Vaccination, properly performed in infancy and after 
attaining puberty, is almost a perfect protection. 

•In England, before the discovery of vaccination, the number of 
deaths from small-pox per million of inhabitants was 3,000, in 
1810-54, it was 430; in 1871-3, 178 ; in 1881, 100. There are always 
some careless people who will not vaccinate their children. It should 
also be properly performed. Four scars are a much more effectual 
protection than one. 

There was lately a small-pox epidemic in Sheffield, a large 
English city. It was found that out of 95.000 children who had 
been vaccinated, there were only 2 deaths, while out of 5,000 
unvaceinated children there were 70 deaths. 

Ague, ordinary fever, was formerly nearly as prevalent in Eng- 
land as in India. “ In some parts of the country,” says Parkes, 
t€ almost all the inhabitants of certain villages used to have the 
c shakes. 1 Life was shortened and made miserable by this affection, 
which was sometimes attended with dysentery. Now the drainage 
of the land and the cultivation of the surface have made ague 
a rare disease only seen in some few localities. The dysentery has 
entirely disappeared.” 

Two hundred years ago the average duration of life in England 
was only about 20 years ; it is now 41 years. This gradual improve- 
ment hasfbeeu brought about by sanitary reform. 

Diminution of Disease and Death practicable in India. — The 
sanitary condition of India at present resembles, in mauy respects, 
tfcat of England in the seventeenth century. Dr. Thomson thus 
describes many a village : 

“Let us consider the circumstances under which thousands, aye 
millions! of agriculturists live and die in this country. The village is 
probably closely built on a site saturated with the impurities produced 
by previous generations. Very likely a jheel or large tank, fertile source 
of malaria, is close by. Our villager neither understands nor cares for con- 
servancy. Ho is accustomed to make water in the most convenient spot 
that is not actually under observation ; very likely a ruined compound 

# Personal Care of Health t p. 98. * 
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or hut in the middle of tho village. Refuse of all kinds, filthy water, 
decay mg vegetation, and the excreta of animals, lie round his very door; 
nav, if the household be thrifty, the latter substance even ornaments his 
walls while drying in the sun for fuel. He performs his luvtujal 
functions in the neighbouring field, where the excreta lying exposed, 
pollute the air which will pass, thus poisoned, over tho village, and into 
the lungs of its inhabitants; carrying with it, it may be, the poison of 
typhoid or cholera. Butchers, slaughterers, and taniicralply their trade 
in any spot they choose, stagnant and foul water lies ill holes until it 
finds its way into a well and pollutes the water, the filth washed from 
dirty clothes or persons, sinks into the ground all round; bodies of 
animals lie rotting in the sun; while finally the dead are too often 
buried in shallow graves, or imperfectly burned, near the village. All 
these things, and many others which will suggest themselves to my 
readers either poison the air above or the soil beneath ; and as this soil 
is charged with air and moisture constantly rising from the ground, 
the danger is equal in both cases. 

“ And if we examine his dwelling what do we find !■ Probably a small 
compound, in which the water lies; occupied by a bullock or some goats, 
and with an ill-smelling latrine in tho corner. This compound 
surrounds the hut, and prevents the fresh air from freely blowing 
about the dwelling. The hut consists of mud walls with next to no 
arrangement for ventilation. A thatch, or ‘chappa/ saturated with foul 
emanations, and the decaying remains of small animals, birds, and insects 
is over his head. In his mistaken ideas of cleanliness ho has probably 
once a week or so i looped* (smeared) tho floor, but has thereby only 
added new dan?/ ir by using a certain amount, of putrid matter in tho 
form of cow-dung, and by making the floor damp. At night, the smoky 
flame of the ‘chiragh , adds its contribution to the general impurity, 
and not un frequently the inhabitant increases his risk of imbibing 
poisonous gases by sleeping on t he floor, or ensures it by wrapping up 
his head in a blanket, and breathing his own folded breath over and 
over again. 

11 A village is spoken of, but cart it be denied that most of these dangers 
exist in native towns ami cities ; arid is there not, in a city, still greater 
danger when once cholera or other contagions diseaso has been originated 
or favoured by these conditions 

Such being the general state of things, it is evident that there is 
much room for improvement. 

The annual mortality in British India is at present probably not 
less than 84 per thousand, or 6,800,000 a year, involving 136 
l ulion cases of disease. If it could be reduced to the Bnglish 
standard, the mortality would be 4,400,000 with 88 million cases of 
disease,— making a yearly saving of 2,400,000 lives and 48 millions 
of cases of sickness. 

Under imp roved sanitary conditions, India might be as healthy 

* Sanitary PrincipleSj pp, 40*42. 
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or healthier than England. There is not the cold bitter east wind, 
often causing consumption and carrying off the old by bronchitis. 
The climate is also more favourable to children. 

•Heed of Sanitary Knowledge- — The Hindu says : — 

“ Tho pc<9ple are utterly ignorant of the most obvious requirements 
of healthy living. They are notoriously sceptical about the efficacy of 
European metlods. The great mass of the people arc merely provoked to 
laughter wherlyou press on them the desirability of pure air, fresh water, 
and wholesome food. The ways of their ancestors are the only proper 
ways to pursue in their judgment.... When thousands of their neighbours 
daily fall victims to one epidemic or another, they trace the disaster to 
some offended deity whom they propitiate by sacrifices and ceremonials 
and remain content. They are not conscious of the real causes which 
demand such dreadful homage from their ignorant victims. They do not 
know that these are mostly preventable ami that in most instances ordi- 
nary precautions would enable them to defy the monster and live healthily 
and happily.” Feb. 27, 1888. 

Sanitary regulations are regarded by the masses as mere freaks of 
their rulers, to be violated whenever it can be done with impunity. 
Indeed, they are sometimes looked upon as a kind of zuhim 
(oppression) of which the worst Hindu or Muhammadan despot was 
never guilty. Which of them ever found fault with filthy drains ? 
The diffusion of a knowledge of the laws of health lies at the root 
of sanitary improvement. The people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge. 

Sanitation is now, very properly, one of the subjects taught in 
many schools. While this is useful in its place, it is also very desi- 
rable that its principles should bo understood by tho leaders of 
Native society, some holding Government appointments, others 
Municipal Commissioners, and all exerting more or less influence. 

They should first, clearly understand that disease is regulated luj 
tho sains lull's a# tho vegetable world. No man is such a fool as to 
think that a crop of wheat, rice, or mustard will spring up of itself. 
The seeds must first exist in the ground, and the crop will bo 
according to the seed. No more do diseases arise of themselves, 
and the nature of each depends upon its cause. Every infectious 
djsease has its own seed, which reproduces it just like different kinds 
of grain. 

It will bo shown hereafter that processions and ceremonies, on 
whielL the people rely for deliverance from epidemics, only increase 
the evil. 

It is our duty first to gain a knowledge for ourselves of the laws 
on which health depends. Tho next step is to sot an example in 
carrying them out. Children and servants should be made to 
observe them. Lastly wo should do all in our power to make them 
known aud acted upon by all others over whom wo have influence* 
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By following the laws of health in India, lakhs of lives would he 
saved every year, and an indescribable quantity of suffering and 
misery prevented. Miss Nightingale says, “ Since the world 
began, criminals have not apparently destroyed more life aed 
property than do epidemics every year in India.” t 

There are general rules for the preservation of health ; but to 
guard against particular diseases, special precautions should be 
taken. Both will be noticed in turn. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF HEALTH. 

■y 

PURE AIR. 

Composition of Air. — The first thing we do when we come into 
the world is to take in air, and the last thing we do is to give out 
air. From our birth to our death, awake or asleep, we are con- 
stantly breathing. Just as the bottom of the sea is covered with 
water, so the whole earth is covered with a great ocean of air, at 
the bottom of which we move somewhat like fish in water. As fish 
die when taken out of water, so we die if deprived of air. 

Everybody knows that we need air, but many think that any air 
will do, and therefore take no pains to see about getting it good. 
On the contrary some kinds of air are very hurtful. There are 
many kinds of poison in the world, but perhaps that which kills 
most people is had air . 

Long ago, air was thought to be an deaunt or single substance. 
Scientific men now know that it is chiefly composed of two gases, 
called oxygen and nitrogen. Air can be separated into these two 
gases, or they may be mixed to form it. Oxygen is the part of the 
air on which life chiefly depends. Without oxygen, also, a lamp 
will not burn. But if the air were all oxygen, we should soon die; 
it would be too strong for us. The oxygen is therefore mixed with 
nitrogen. This is very different from oxygen. It cannot support 
life, and a lighted lamp put into it goes out at once. The tw4> 
gases are mixed in the best proportion for us to breathe or for 
things to burn. There is about one part of oxygen to four parts 
of nitrogen. 

The air contains two other things which, though small in cyianti- 
ty, are of great use. 

Pure charcoal is called carbon. Oxygen and carbon united form 
what is called carbonic acid gas, the third substance found in the 
air. It is a heavy kind of gas, which sometimes gathers in the 
bottom of deep empty wells. A lamp let down into it goes out ; if 
a* man breathes it, he soou dies. But it is the chief food of plants ; 
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without it they could not grow. All dsiy long plants are drinking 
in this gut.. 

In pure air there is only about one part in 2500 of carbonic acid 
gus, or liko one pie to 13 rupees. This small quantity does us no 
harm, but if there is much more of it we get weak and sickly. 

The fourth thing found in the air is a little watery vapour. When 
all the four stye properly mixed, the air is pure, and fitted to keep 
us well and strong. 

How tick Ain is made Impure. — There are three principal ways 
in which the air is made unfit to support life : 

1 . Respiration, or breathing. — When we breathe we do not just 
draw in the air and send it back again as it was. We send away 
some things with our breath which were not in the air we took in. 
When pure water is used to wash out a filthy pot, it comes out 
.dirty. In like manner, the air wo breathe is always washing the 
inside of our bodies, and clearing it of impurities. 

The air we breathe out takes a way with it tin* following three things: 

1. Carbonic Acul Gas . — Pure air has only a very small quantity 
of this; the air we breathe out contains about a hundred times as 
much. We cannot see it, but we give it out as a fire gives out 
smoke. If a number of people are shut up in a close room, the air 
gets full of carbonic acid gas. Last century, 146 men were shut 
up one night in a small prison in Calcutta, called the Black Hole, 
which had only two little windows. Next morning when the door 
was opened only 23 men could stagger out; all the rest were dead. 
What had killed them ? Bad air. Although few people die in a 
night like these poor men, many are weak and sickly all tlieir lives 
from want of fresh air. 

2. Watery Vapour. — If we breathe on a slate, it becomes damp, 
showing that there is water in the air expired. 

3. Foul Waste Matter. — The breath also takes away some 
decaying matter which, if left on the body, would cause sickness. 
This dodfc harm as well as the carbonic acid gas. 

Many persons in this country refuse to drink water from a vessel 
which another man lias touched with his lips. But when they 
fcrowd together in close rooms, they drink in, again and again, the 
b«*wi air and foul matter which come out of each other's lungs. 

Cattle, goats, dogs, aud other animals, breathe as we do, and 
spoil air in the same way. 

2. ^ Combustion, or Burning — Fire, liko life, is supported by 
oxygen. If you put a lamp in a close vessel it soon goes out, 
because all the oxygen is used up in forming carbonic acid gas. 
Every fire, every lamp, is thus making the air impure. 

The frightful mortality among Muhammadan children in Calcutta 
has been mentioned. They die largely from 1 nek- jaw within a few 
days from birth. This disease is almost unknown among European 
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infants in the same city. Twice as many of the Muhammadan 
mothers die as among Christians. The women, at confinement, 
are shut up in small rooms which have all openings carefully 
closed ; a pan of charcoal is kept constantly burning ; while female 
relations and friends crowd around. Mother and child are poisoned 
by the foul air. When the children are older, and sptmd much of 
tlieir time in the open air, the number of deaths becomes very 
much less. I 

3. Putrefaction, or Decay. — The air by day seerms quite pure, 
but if a ray of sunlight is let into a dark room, it is seen to be full 
of innumerable particles, constantly in motion. Some of these 
particles consist of minute grains of earth, sand, &e. Others are 
the seeds of plants. Those from putrid substances are the worst? 

When a plant or animal dies, it soon begins to decay. Very 
hurtful gases arc given off, and particles are carried away by the 
air. If our eyes were as sharp as our noses, we should be able to 
see great numbers of little bodies rushing up from a decaying ani- 
mal, and scattering themselves through the air. When they are 
drawn in by our breathing, the nose feels tlie touch of these bodies 
as a smell. 

Putrid matter from the bowels of people is thus often inhaled. 
Excretions are left in the open air ; they dry, and the particles are 
blown about by the wind, and drawn in by tho breath. 

Plantain skins and other refuse thrown out near a house make 
the air impure. Bu chers, tanners, and dyers a.lso pollute tho air in 
carrying on their trades. Grave-yards and burning-grounds should 
not be allowed near houses. 

The soil itself sends out exhalations or vapours. Air enters it 
more or less, and this air mixes with the air above. 

Decay is worst when the ground is damp. Decaying vegetation 
is generally supposed to be the chief cause of fever. 

The three principal ways in which the air is made impure are 
breathing, burning, and decay. • 

3. How the air is purified. — The earth* would soon be un- 
inhabitable, if means were not provided to purify the air. The 
principal will be noticed : 9 

(1 .) Gases mix with each other, — If you pour a little milk into 
Wfiter, the milk mixes with the water. The smoke from a fire soon 
spreads . through the air, so that it is no longer seen. It is the 
same with the impure air which we give out in breathing. It 
mixes with the fresh air around, and the more it is diluted, the 
less huiuful it becomes. 

(2.) The Winds.— Did you ever think why the wind is nearly 
always blowing, more or less ? One reason is that God sends it to 
sweep away the bad smells that rise from things that are decaying. 
l*ne pleasant wind blows that the air may be kept fresh and pure. 
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(3.) Plants.— Animals, when they breathe, take in oxygen and 
give out carbonic acid gas. By day, however, plants separate the 
carbonic acid gas, taking in the carbon and giving out the oxygen. 
Tiiis helps greatly to keep the air pure. At night, it is true, 
plants fcaket in oxygen and give out carbonic acid gas, but they 
give out much more oxygen than they take in. Still, it is not good 
to sleep in a tiom with plants. 

By gases nixing with each other, by the winds and plants, the 
air is purified!. Rain also helps. Wo should allow them to work, 
instead of trying to hinder them. 

4. How to ojbt FREsn A.IR, — The following rules should be 
observed : 

•1. Try to have fresh a,ir outside your house . — Do not live, if 
you can help it, where houses are very much crowded. If possible, 
have perfect cleanliness all around. Let there bo no filth or de- 
caying matter to pollute the air ; no stinking drains or stagnant water. 

2. Let plenty of fresh air enter your house . — Keep the doors and 
windows open during the day so that the wind may blow through 
and purify the air. But fresh air is needed at night as well as by 
day. If you cannot have some doors or windows then open, try to 
get a supply by Venetians or the means mentioned under houses. 
Some people think the night air hurtful, but it is much better than 
the air within houses. 

3. Sick people and young children especially need 'plenty of fresh 
air. — Sick people spoil the air much faster than those who are well# 
The life of an infant is like the flame of a little lamp, easily blown out. 

4. The air should be allowed to enter our bodies freely : — A 
sponge or piece of cloth held loosely will take up a great deal of 
water. The more the sponge is pressed, the less it holds. It is the 
same with our lungs. The less they are pressed the more air they 
will take in, and the bettor the blood will be purified. People, when 
writing or working, should not bend over, squeezing the lungs, and 
hindering the air from getting in. It is healthier to keep the body 
upright. 

5. An occasional change to the open country or the seaside is of 
great benefit to health : — The purest air is to be found at sea. 
H.enco people who have been ill on land often get better after a 
lew days on the ocean. 


PURE WATER. 

Need of Water.— Water is needful for every animal and vegeta- 
ble. Without water both would die. 

The greater part of our body consists of water. If a man weighs 
75 seers, the water amounts to about 5(> seers. There are goo 8 
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reasons for this. When we eat, our food first becomes like congee 
ill the stomach. The useful part, somewhat like milk, is changed 
into blood, while the waste part is sent out. The blood goes 
through little pipes to all parts of the body for their nourish me i«t. 
If there was not enough water, the blood would be so thick that it 
could not flow through the little pipes, many of which *re far finer 
than a hair. The water we drink passes into the bl|od, and thus 
goes to every part of the body. If the water is b|d, our health 
must suffer. 

Water is also 11 seful for cleansing our bodies. This takes place not 
only when we are washing ourselves with it, but by day and night 
it is pouring slowly through millions of little drains in the skin in 
the form of perspiration. 

Rain gives plants a bath as well as moisture ; it sweeps along the , 
ground, taking away impurities. 

Sources of Water Supply. 

1. Bain.— This is the great supplier of water. The heat of the 
sun causes water to rise in vapour, which is changed into dew, rain, 
or snow. 

Rain, as it falls, is nearly pure. It is sometimes collected from 
the roofs of houses. Dust, the dung of birds, bones left by crows, 
&c., pollute it somewhat, especially if the roof is flat. When the 
rain runs along the ground, it gathers mud and decaying matter. 

2. Bivers. Most large rivers contain good water. During the 
rains they are rendered muddy by the earth carried down. The 
water becomes (dear when allowed to stand some time, or it may 
be quickly purified by a little alum or the well-known clearing-nut. 

Washing clothes or cattle in rivers tends to pollute them. People 
often use the banks or beds of rivers as latrines,* and the rain 
washes the filth into the stream. Dead bodies, even of people 
who die of cholera or small-pox, are sometimes thrown into rivers, 
as also the ashes of bodies which are bftrnt on their banks. Rivers 
are frequently used as places into which filth may bo thrown. 

Even large rivers are injured in the above ways, but the harm js 
much greater when, as is often the case, there is only a very small 
stream, with scarcely any flow. Running water gets slowly puri- 
fied by the air. 

3. Bakes and Marshes.— Some lakes contain excellent water, 
but there are very few such in India. Water from a marsh 
or jungl though it rnay look pure, generally contains decaying 
vegetable matter, which is apt to cause fever. 

Tanks. — Great carelessness is often shown about keeping tanks 
clean, although, from the water being standing, it is easily polluted. 


* Places where people go for the calls of nature. 
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People bailie in them, rinse their months and spit into them, wash 
their clothes and cooking pots in them, clean themselves in them 
after using the bank as a latrine; cattle and swine lie in them; 
S(*netimes plants are left to steep in them. Yet water is taken 
from them for drinking and cooking. 

Wells. — The best wells are generally those fed by water deep in 
the soil. W(|1 h depending upon water near the surface are mostly 
bad. The grfuml is often full of filth, which lms been gathering 
for ages, and water passing through it is polluted. 

A common fault of wells in India is that water from above is 
allowed to run into them. Sometimes there is no wall around them, 
but. hollows into which water that is spilt runs. Mud and the 
droppings of cattle thus find their way into the well. 

Impurities from drains and cesspits are especially injurious. 

Hurtful Effects of Bao Water. 

As already explained, more people die of fever than, from all 
other diseases taken together. Its most frequent cause is decaying 
matter in water. The people themselves are firmly convinced that 
certain waters give fever. Bowel complaints carried off nearly 3 
lakhs of persons in 1885. Unwholesome food and bad water are 
their main sources. Deadly outbreaks of disease have been traced 
to putrid matter from a cesspit draining into a well. 

Cholera is still a mystery, but it is certain that its ravages have 
greatly diminished, in towns subject to it, after a pure water-supply 
has been provided. 

The Madras Sanitary Commissioner says in his Be port for 1882 : 

“ An improved water-supply is the great sanitary need of our Indian 
Municipal towns. Until the frightful wafer contamination which at 
present prevails is overcome, all our other efforts are almost nugatory/ 

P . 103. # 

How to Get Pure Water. 

•Water should be perfectly clear and bright, and free from any taste 
or smell. But these are not perfect- tests. Sometimes a water will 
look clear and bright, and yet be impure. A wadi in London was 
noted for its bright sparkling water, but it was near a graveyard, 
and wjjen examined was found to be very unwholesome. 

Water is said to be hard when it contains too much lime or other 
minerals dissolved in it; it is said to be unft when minerals are small 
in quantity or absent. Soft water is best for cooking and washing. 

The large towns of England have pure water running through the 
streets in pipes. A few cities in India are thus provided with water 
at present, and in course of time others will be supplied. 
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Rivers. — Water from large rivers is generally the best. It is 
purified by being turned over with free exposure to the air. 

Washing clothes or cattle in rivers tends to pollute them. This 
should not be allowed at the spot from which water for driukingais 
takeii. It should be done lower down the stream. r 

Tanks. — Tank water is rain water which has filtered through tho 
soil. Its quality depends upon its position and the cire taken. 

The water of tanks which dry up or get very llw in the hot 
season is unwholesome. Small neglected tanks near houses should 
be filled up, and all the people of a village should join to dig a largo 
deep tank for drinking water alone. Fish and liviug plants in 
tanks do good ; but fallen leaves and decayed plauts are hurtful. 
No filth should be allowed near tanks, to be washed into them by 
the rain or to soak into them through the ground. 

Tanks set apart for drinking water generally require to bo 
watched, or they will be polluted. 

There should bo another large tank, if possible, for bathing, 
washing, and cattle, although even here good water is desirable. 
Clothes washed in dirty water do harm. Pure water is good for 
beasts as well as for man. Cattle suffer from worms and other 
diseases brought on by bad water. 

Both in the case of rivers and tanks, good water can often bo 
obtained by digging small wells near their sides. Tho water is 
purified by draining through the earth. 

Wells. — A well should have a wall, and tho ground around 
should slope outward, so that the water spilt may run off. A little 
broken brick and chunam, laid down round tho wall, does great good. 
No bathing or washing should be allowed at wells. There should 
not be trees hanging over them, for the leaves fall into the water 
and decay. A cover to a well is a great protection. 

Clean vessels and ropes should be used in drawing water. Now 
and then wells should be cleaned out, to remove the broken pots 
and filth which have fallen into them. * 

Impurities from drains and cesspits are especially injurious. 
Cesspits near wells should bo carefully cleaned out and closed. 
All filth near wells is hurtful : water absorbs, or drinks in, bad 
smells. 

The vessels in which water is kept should be cleaned every day. 
Unless this is done, a slimy matter will form in their sides. 

When any person has had small-pox or other infectious disease 
he should not be allowed to wash himself, nor should his clothes be 
washed, m a tank or near a well used for any domestic purpose. 

Purification of Water. — Pure water should be obtained if pos- 
sible, and kept pure. Water from a marsh or swamp is to bo 
avoided. If there is any doubt about the purity of water, let it bo 
well boiled, which destroys any poisons capable of creating disease. 
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This is especially necessary when fever or any epidemic is prevalent. 
If filters are properly made and kept clean, they are useful ; but, 
if dirty, they add to the impurity of the water. 

^Common filters are formed of three earthen pots, one above the 
other, each covered with a perforated earthen lid, and supported 
by a tripod of wood. The two upper pots are provided with a 
small hole inihe bottom, loosely fitted with a cotton plug, and con- 
taining a mixture of clean sand and charcoal ; the lowest of the 
three rcceives V the filtered water. The sand and charcoal should be 
frequently replaced by fresh clean materials, and the pots cleaned 
out. If fresh sand cannot readily be obtained, it can be rendered 
fit for use again by being thoroughly heated. The earthen lids 
should always be kept on to prevent Hies, dust, &c., from getting in. 

Water is the best drink. It quenches the thirst and does no 
harm. Intoxicating liquors cause a false thirst. The more they 
arcs drunk, the greater is the desire for them. Many persons have 
been ruined by tlieir use. It is far better never to touch them. 


GOOD FOOD. 

Uses of Pood- — Food serves several purposes. Every word we 
speak, every step we take, wastes a little of our body. It is the same 
with breathing, the beating of the heart, &c. The waste is made up 
by the food we cat. Our food warms us. It burns within our heart 
like a little fire, though it does not break out into a flame. There 
is as much heat produced in the body every day as would boil a 
largo pot of water. Our food gives us strength to labour. It serves 
the same purpose to us that wood or coal does to the railway engiue. 

Kinds of Food- — The food of man varies greatly both in different 
countries, and in different ranks in the same country. In the north- 
ern regidhs where vegetables will not grow, the natives live entirely 
on animal food. Many Hindus are pure vegetarians. Most Euro- 
peans live on a mixed diet. 

• Composition of Food. — Food substances are divided into two great 
classes. 1. Minerals. 2. Vegetable or animal substances. 

The minerals include water, salt, lime which goes to form bones, 
iron which gives the red colour to the blood, and a few others. 

Anjfnal and vegetable food may also be divided into two principal 
kinds, flesh-forming, heat and strength-giving food. 

It has been mentioned that air consists of a mixture of one part 
of a gas called oxygen, and four parts of another, called nitrogen. 
Flesh- forming food contains a large quantity of nitrogen. 

The pulses, as peas, dal, and gram, contain the largest propor- 
tion of flesh-forming food, — more than double the percentage ft) 
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wheat, millet, and maize. Rice contains the least flesh-forming 
substance of all the grains. Many a cooly wishes to live like a rich 
man on rice and ghee ; but his own food is much more strengthen- 
ing. Flesh and fish contain about four times as much flesh-formirg 
food as vice. - 

Food which does not contain nitrogen may be subdivided info 
two principal classes: (1) Fats and Oil , (2) Sugaj and Starch . 
Rice is composed chiefly of starch; arrow-root contains it in a pure 
form. Both these classes are necessary for the body, but they are 
hurtful if taken in excess. 

Milk supplies every need for the young in the way of food. It is 
the only siugle article which is sufficient for this purpose. 

What to Eat and Avoid. — The very poor must often eat anything 
they can get ; but most people have some choice. A variety of food 
is best. Care is necessary. The stomach is the gateway to mauy 
diseases. 

Our food should contain a sufficient proportion of flesh-forming 
substances. Compare the Sikhs, who live chiefly on wheat, with 
the Bengalis whose staple food is rice. Alta, the coarser kind of 
wheat flour, is more nourishing than the white kind. Rice is made 
much more strengthening by a mixture of dal. 

Special care is needed about milk. It is very liable to become 
impure from drinking in bad smells. Milkmen sometimes mix 
with it impure water. Very bud fevers are sometimes thus caused. 

Persons who use ghee and sweatmeats in largo quantities get fat 
and unable to w rk. They become grey-headed in early manhood, 
and suffer from many diseases. 

Green vegetables are useful, not so much for their nutriment, as 
for the salts they contain. They should be well boiled. Sailors 
without fresh vegetables are liable to a disease called .scurvy. 

Fruit, properly ripe, is an excellent article of food. But if 
umipe oi o\er-ripe, it is hurtful. The best time to eat it is in the 
morning or at tiffin. Cooked food, kept too long, becomes un- 
wholesome. Decayed food of any kind should never be eaten. 

Double care is necessary about food when cholera or dysentery 
prevails. What may do no harm at other times, may then cause 
sickness and death. Raw fruits and vegetables in large quantities 
and all indigestible food, should be avoided. Nor should cold 
rice, which has stood over night, be eaten in the moraine*. 

Spices, Ac, in moderation, are useful. In excess, they injure 


TtX & ^ Z e \ V J °T° n countr y- filthy and hurtful. 

It is Dad for the teeth ; it sometimes occasions cancer ; it wastes a 

great deal of time and money, and should bo avoided. 

of tobacco is recommended by doctors in certain 
. 6 ' but the practice is often injurious to the health. The money 
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spent on it might be much better used for other purposes. Smok- 
ing is especially hurtful to the young. Never acquire the habit, 
and the want will never be felt. The use of opium or of bhang is 
highly injurious. 

Badly coqjked food is unwholesome. People are sometimes made 
ill through the poison of lead or copper in cooking vessels. These 
should be kdpt clean, and care should be taken that they are 
tinned from tiine to time. 

Pood must be regulated partly by the constitution. There is an 
English proverb, “ One man's meat is another man's poison." 

How to Eat. — When a woman is boiling rice, she puts it all into 
the pot at once. If she kept throwing in rice now and then, it 
would be badly cooked. It is the same with our food. We should 
, eat only at fixed hours, and the stomach should have time to digest 
one meal before another is taken. Digestion generally takes from 
three to five hours. Some articles digest much more quickly than 
others. Rice usually takes about one hour ; mutton three hours. 

Food, especially if hard or tough, should be well chewed before it 
is swallowed. It is thus mixed with the saliva which has certain pro- 
perties, helping digestion and making the food more nourishing. 
Water should be taken only sparingly during meals. The saliva 
should moisten the food. 

Some food in the morning before going out strengthens the body, 
and helps to keep off fever. A good warm meal should be taken, 
if possible, about noon. Some children attend school at too great 
a distance to come home. In such a case they should have a hearty 
breakfast before leaving. It is very hurtful to be obliged to work 
on an empty stomach. Children, with sufficient food, will get on 
better in their studies. Every schoolboy should have some tiffin. 
Caste prejudices should not be allowed to interfere with this. A 
little food when the child comes home from school, is also desirable. 
A good meal should be taken in the evening about seven o'clock. 
Eating late at night ought to be avoided. It is good to rest a little 
after a full meal. 

Perhaps more people in the world die from eating too much than 
fft>m having too little food. The rich often eat to excess. The 
poor, generally underfed, sometimes injure themselves by over- 
eating when they have the opportunity. We should never burden 
the stomach. It does us harm. 

Before eating we should ask God to bless our food, and after 
eating we should thank Him for His goodness. 
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LIGHT. 

Plants grown in the dark look white and sickly. They always 
try to get to the light. It is the same with human beings. Those 
who live in the dark are pale and feeble, liable to many diseases. 
Even their minds suffer. * 

“ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it U for the eyes 
to behold the sun.” If you wish to keep a bird i« a cage from 
singing, cover the cage with a cloth. Birds sing only when they 
are happy, and the dark takes away their spirits. We also feel 
more cheerful in a bright day than when it is dark and gloomy. 
People getting bettor from sickness seem to drink in strength from 
the light. 

A dark house is always an unhealthy house. There is a saying, 
“ Where light cannot enter, the doctor must.” Sunlight helps to 
purify a house. It shows also when things are dirty, and reminds 
people to clean them. Light drives away suakes and vermin. It is 
a bad and cruel custom to keep women shut up without sufficient 
light and air. Their own health suffers, and their children suffer. 
But while light is good, exposure to the hot sun may cause 
illness. Children often get headaches from running out in the sun. 
People accustomed to work in the fields may get no harm, but others, 
when they go out in the heat of the day, should have the head well 
protected and an umbrella. 


PERSONAL CLEANLINESS AND BATHING. 

The Skin. — The skin looks to the oye as if it were a continued 
unbroken covering, but it is really full of little holes. They are 
so numerous that a rupee would cover more than 2000 of them. 
They number iri all about three millions. Little tubes go inward 
from the holes. If they were all joined and stretched out in a line, 
they would be about 28 miles in length. 

These holes and pipes must have had a purpose. They are 
drains to carry off waste matter. The best way of keeping drains clear 
is for a stream of water to flow through them. So long as the 
body is in a healthy state, water pours out freely through these holes 
in the skin. This water is not generally seen, because it flies off 
mio the air as vapour. When we work hard, more water runs 
out than usual, and gathers on the skin in drops, which we call 
perspiration, or sweat. As much water passes through the skin of 
a man in a day as would fill a large beer bottle— sometimes much 
more. It is not clear water which comes out. Every day the 
iVater carries off with it about half a tola of poisonous waste matter. 
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The mouths of these little drains arc kept open by washing the 
skin. Dirt chokes them ; the waste matter cannot escape properly ; 
itch and other diseases often follow. Soap helps very much to 
cleanse the skin. 

Waste matter from the body sticks to the dress, pillows, &c. If 
rubbed against the skin, it goes into it, and the health suffers. 
Clothes and beds should therefore be kept clean as well as the 
body. 1 

Bathing. — The effect of bathing depends upon its mode. Dr, 
Thomson says, u The ablutions which Hindus may be seen perform- 
ing perfunctorily by the side of the tank or well, are, as a rule, 
more productive of fever and chest diseases than personal cleanliness. 
In* the cold season the practice of standing exposed to a biting 
, wind for some time, and subsequently donning partially saturated 
garments leads to much disease.” It is a bad custom to walk home 
iu the sun from a bath with wet clothes. 

Persons who are well should bathe, if possible, every day, — 
women as well as men. The morning is, in general, tlie best time ; 
but labourers, whose bodies get soiled by their work, should bathe 
in the evening. It is not good to bathe soon after eating ; it 
hinders digestion. 

Pure water should be used. It. is thought that guinea-worm 
finds its way into the body from bathing in dirty water. Pouring 
water on the head from chatties, or pots, is an excellent inode of 
bathing. The water gets cool in the pots, and the exertion of 
lifting and pouring them is beneficial. Swimming baths are also 
very good, but often they cannot be obtained. 

The body should, if possible, be cleaned with soap, and after it 
has been well washed, rubbed dry with a rough towel. Plain soap 
is better than cheap scented soap. The rubbing is an important 
part, freshening the skin. Towels should be clean, or the benefit 
will be lost in a great measure. 

Cold water is best for the young and strong. It is not good 
to bathe in it soon after eating ; it hinders digestion. Nor should 
it be used when over-fatigued or when suffering from diarrhoea. 
Persons recovering from fever sometimes bring back the disease by 
bathing too soon in cold water. 

If the body feels chilly after bathing in cold water although 
the skin has been well rubbed, it shows that water a little warm 
is bettor. But tepid water does not strengthen the brain, the organ 
of the mind, like cold water. Warm baths are useful in certain cases. 

Rubbing tlio skin well after a short bath at night before going to 
bed, promotes sleep. 

Bathing water should not be allowed to soak under a house. It 
gives rise to fever aud rheumatism. Its drainage into wells should 
also be guarded against. 
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DRESS. 

Clothing should vary with the climate. In South India, the 
hot and cold seasons do not differ so much as in the north. M^uy 
people die in Bengal during the cold season, because their clothing 
is not sufficiently warm. The cold wind blows on them and they are 
attacked by fever. A flannel under-coat is a great protection. 

The two most tender parts of the body are the head ^nd the bowels. 
Good turbans protect the head from the sun. Several folds of cloth 
round the belly, especially at night, are a great preservative 
against sickness. A flannel belt answers the same purpose. It has 
been called a life-preserver during a cholera epidemic. 

Special care is needed when the seasons change. Hot and cold 
days often follow each other. A chill is very apt to cause sickness. 
Weak children often suffer from the cold. On the other hand, 
excessive clothing may become a cause of weakness. 

All clothing should bo kept clean. This is essential to good 
health. 

Clothing worn during the day should be put off at night and 
spread out. Sweat from the body will thus be allowed to dry. 
Wearing wet clothes, even for a short time, is injurious. 

The dress should admit the easy play of the limbs and different 
organs. Tight jackets cause a narrow chest, injuring the health. 

Many crores of rupees are spent on gold and silver ornaments for 
children. Money which could be profitably employed is thus 
rendered useless. The effect on the children themselves is bad, tend- 
ing to make them proud, and to dislike hard work. Many of them 
are also murdered every year on account of their ornaments. This 
bad custom should be given up. 


EXERCISE. 

Most people in India have to work for their living, and thus gener- 
ally have sufficient exercise. The case is different with men in easy 
circumstances, who, from love of ease or false ideas about refinement, 
neglect exercise to such a degree as to induce weakness and disease* 
A noted English writer says that “ the first requisite to success 
in life is to be a good animal” — or to be healthy, strong, and active. 
One great difference between an Englishman and an Indian «s, that 
the former generally walks or rides every day for health, while the 
lati-or, as a rule, sits at home, and does not go out unless he is 
obliged. The active habits of the English are one reason why 
nearly one-fourth of the earth’s population acknowledges their rule. 
If the Hindus wish to prosper like the English, let them, among 
other things, copy their love of exercise. ° 
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Use of Exerciae.— -The fleshy parts of our body, by which we move, 
are called muscles. When properly used, they get large and strong ; 
if not used, they become small and weak. Compare the right arm 
of oa blacksmith with that of a sannyasi who holds his up till it 
becomes tliiy and withered. 

When we*are at rest, we breathe about sixteen times a minute. 
When we run,|we breathe much faster, and take in much more air. 
Thus the bloocj is better purified. The heart also moves faster, and 
more blood is sent to all parts of the body for their nourishment. 

Exercise does good in another way.. When we walk quickly or 
work hard, we sweat. This is water running through the skiu, 
taking away waste matter from inside our bodies, and making them 
healthier. We can also take more food after exercise, and digest it 
, better. 

Proper exercise makes us strong all over. Without exercise, 
people become inactive, and the least exertion is a burden ; they are 
miserable themselves and useless to others. 

Neglect of Exercise. — Many persons who take little or no exer- 
cise, often also eat to excess. They become corpulent, but this is by 
no means a sign of good condition. 

Clerks and others in public offices uso chiefly the brain. It re- 
quires a full supply of blood, which is thus withdrawn, in some 
measure, from other parts of the body. Towards the close of the 
day, the brain becomes exhausted. A brisk walk home or a game at 
golf or lawn tennis will cause the blood to circulate freely, and dinner 
will be eaten with relish. 

Children everywhere are fond of play. It is good for them. 
Their legs and arms become stronger by running, throwing the ball, 
and other games. Even shouting and laughing promote their health. 
Exercise outside is much better than within doors as the air is 
purer. 

The Indian Education Commission recommended “that physical 
development be promoted by the encouragement of native games, 
gymnastics, school drill, and other exercises suited to the circum- 
stances of each class of school.” 

doling men preparing for university examinations are the most 
apt to suffer from want of exercise. Some of them think that ull 
their time should be spent in study. This is a mistake. A carpen- 
ter is well employed at times in sharpening his tools. The mind 
works through the brain. By exercise, the brain receives a larger 
supply of blood and is strengthened. It has happened that students 
who neglected exercise have become so ill, that they could not 
appear at the examinations. Some have thus made themselves 
weak and sickly all their lives. 

Girls and women require exorcise as much as boys and men % 
Women are often shut up within a narrow limits so that they have 
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little chance of exercise. Houses should, if possible, have court- 
yards so that the women may have fresh air. 

Without exercise health cannot be maintained. But it should 
not be taken when the stomach is empty, or immediately after a 
full meal. 

Exercise is beneficial and pleasant iu proportion to it& regularity. 
We should take it at the proper time as we take our -food. 


SLEEP. 

When we have been working during the day, we got tired at 
night. Both tlio body and mind need rest. Whatever we do 
causes some waste of the body. It is during sleep that this waste 
is chiefly made up. When people draw all day from a well, the 
water gets low, but at night more gathers. After a good night’s 
rest we rise next morning quite like new beings. 

Children need more sleep than grown-up people. An infant 
should sleep a great part of the day : a boy or girl about twelve 
years of age requires about nine hours’ sleep ; a man, about seven 
hours 1 . Some people need more sleep; others less. 

Night is the best time to sleep. Go to bed not later than 
ten o’clock, and rise by daybreak, 

Early to bod and early to riso 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

<f The sleep of the labouring man is sweet ; but the abundance 
of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.” A cooly at night will 
sleep soundly on the ground, while a king may lie tossing on 
his soft bed, 

A full meal should not be taken shortly before going to bed. 
It is apt to make people sleep heavily and have bad dreams. Tlio 
stomach is hard at work, and the brain is disturbed. • 

Sleeping on beds is better than sleeping on the ground. When 
the ground is dry and the country is not feverish", it may do no 
harm. If the ground is damp, it sometimes occasions rheumatism, 
a sharp pain in the body, or other illness. The bad air which 
causes fever lies low, and even the small height of a bed helps to 
keep it off. People who sleep on the ground are liable to be 
bitten by snakes that go about at night seeking for food. 

U a person has no bed and the ground is damp, he should sleep 
on some straw or dry leaves. 

Plenty of pure air is necessary at night. Sleeping in close 
rooms is very hurtful. More will be said of this under Houses. 
t Many persons have the bad custom of sleeping with the head 
closely covered by a cloth. This keeps the fresh air from getting 
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in properly. But during the winter months in Northern India* Dr. 
Cunningham thinks that st if a person cannot afford sufficient cloth- 
ing to keep him warm, it is better for him to cover up his head 
during sleep than for him to suffer from the cold.”* 

In some parts of the country, during the hot season, people may 
sleep in th&open air without harm. But when there is dewfall, it is 
very injurious bringing on fever. In such a case, there should 
always be soi^e shelter over head. 

A person should not sleep in a draught or where the wind blows 
on the body. The warmth is taken away, and illness often follows. 
It is especially needful to keep the body warm at night when fever 
or cholera is about. 

Bound sleep is best obtained by observing the following rules: 

1. Early rising. 

2. Wholesome food, moderate in quantity, and taken with 
regularity. 

3. Plenty of exercise in the open air. 

4. Regularity in retiring to rest. 

5. The honest discharge of duty. The best sleep is that which 
God gives His people. “ So He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


GOOD HOUSES. 

Health depends a great deal upon the house in which we live and 
its surroundings. Poor people have often to take such houses as 
they can get. Still, something can be done for most houses to 
make them healthy. 

Site. — No house should stand in a hollow where water is apt to 
lodge. Choose the highest ground available. The neighbourhood 
of a marsh should be avoided. The bad air from decaying vegeta- 
tion is one of the chief causes of fever. It is not advisable to build 
near tanks or rivers. All houses, even in dry situations, should be 
raised two or three feet above the ground. This keeps them from 
being flooded during the rains, and they are free from damp, a 
frequent source of disease. Even poor people might thus raise the 
floors of their houses. The roof should slope enough to carry off 
the rain easily. 

Houses should be so placed that the wind may blow freely 
through them. Narrow, crooked streets are injurious to health. 
Houses should not be crowded together. 

People are sometimes tempted to take houses in bad situations 
because they are cheap. Such houses are, however, very dear in 


* Sanitary Primer, p. 25. 
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the end. The loss through sickness far more than makes up for 
the difference in rent. The following story shows the evils of a 
damp house. 

The Damp House. — A lady once went to see her sister in a distant 
part of the country. When she asked about the health of the 
family, the sister said, “ We have been very unlucky somehow in 
this house. My husband has been so ill that he can scarcely walk. 
I am seldom free from colds myself. Besides, we all had fever last 
year, when we lost two of our dear children. I cannot tell why we 
should be so unfortunate here. It may have been the evil hour at 
which we entered the house.” 

“Dear sister,” said the lady, “you are not unfortunate ; you are 
only unwise. Your family distresses all arise from your living in a 
damp house near a swamp. It can never be otherwise while you 
stay here.” 

fr Do you really think so ?” replied the sister. u If what you say 
is true, w*e will quit the house to-morrow. But evils will come upon 
us wherever we go. Who can avoid the decrees of Fate ?” 

To this the wise sister replied, u There is no doubt that we are 
liable everywhere to evils, but it is our duty not to bring mischief 
upon ourselves by our own imprudence. Your family troubles have 
been caused by your not taking proper care of your health. This is 
the only kind of fate appointed by God.” 

After much entreaty the lady got her sister’s family removed to 
a house in a good situation, where all enjoyed excellent health. 

Ventilation, or Supply of Air. — A sufficient supply of fresh air 
is the first requisite in a house. It is very important for health. 
In barracks and jails the space allowed is carefully fixed. Each 
person ought to have, if possible, a space 8 feet long by 6 feet 
broad, or 48 square feet. There should be no overcrowding. 
People die twice as fast when they are crowded as in places where 
they have plenty of fresh air. 

The space needed depends very much upon the rate at Vhich the 
air is renewed. A small room in which the air is constantly 
changing, will bo healthier than a much larger room which is 
close. The cracks iu the walls and openings under the roof in 
most cottages, allow the air to get in and out freely. 

The want of fresh air is chiefly felt in houses built of brick and 
plastered with chunam. Many houses of this kind have only a few 
small windows, which are carefully closed at night. Some, rooms, 
especially those in women’s quarters, have no windows— only a 
smjJl door. The air which has been spoiled by the sleepers has no 
proper means of escape, and fills the room. 

The injurious custom prevails of filling up bedrooms with all sorts 
of furniture, sometimes with pots containing articles of food. 
This reduces still further the proper supply of air. 
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Fires should not be burnt inside tbo rooms where people live, 
unless there is a chimney or some means for the foul air and smoke 
to escape. Lamps spoil the air as well as living animals do. 

fEvery room used for sitting or sleeping should have at least two 
windows on*opposite sides, so that the wind may pass through them. 
With only One window, there cannot be a free circulation of air. 

The air which has been breathed rises, as smoke rises from a fire. 
There shouldfbe openings near the roof, allowing it to escape. 
Windows with Venetians would answer this purpose. Some air gets 
in through the sides of doors ; but a few small holes near the 
bottom of them would admit a larger supply. 

Persons inside a room often do not know when the air is impure. 
When people are poisoned by opium, they go to sleep, but never 
, wake. It is somewhat the same with carbonic acid gas. Those 
who breathe it become insensible. One way of telling whether a 
room has sufficient fresh air is for a person to go into it from 
outside. If it has a close smell, it shows that the air is impure. 
Good air has no smell. 

When women are kept by themselves, their rooms should be 
large, and well supplied with air and light. 

Cleaning Houses. — Houses should be whitewashed twice a 
year. Lime is a valuable purifier. Mud walls and floors may be 
coated with clay water once a week, but cow-dung should not be 
added to it. Dry dirt does much less harm than wet dirt. Booms 
and verandahs should be carefully swept out, but daily washing 
renders them damp and unwholesome. 

House Refuse. — Plantain skius and other refuse should never be 
dropped near the house. When they cannot be taken away at 
once, it is a good plan to have an earthen vessel, with a tightly- 
fitting cover. During the day, refuse may be thrown into the 
vessel, which should bo emptied next morning. In some towns 
there are now carts which take away rubbish. Where this is not 
done, refuse should be thrown into a pit at some distance from the 
house. The farther filth is from you, the less it harms. Many 
people, however, make pits close to their doors, into which they 
flhrow all refuse, leaving it to decay. They dig them so near that 
they may not have the trouble of walking a few yards more when 
they have anything to throw in. The people themselves get so 
used to the foul smells that they do not mind them. This, however, 
does not prevent their evil effects. 

Cookroom water, if possible, should not be allowed to soak into 
the ground, rendering the air impure. 

Latrines. — It has been shown that people should not answer the 
calls of nature near tanks and rivers. Neither should the sides of 
lanes or hedges be used for this purpose, as it causes a sickening, 
unhealthy smell. 
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Waste matter from the body should not be allowed to touch the 
ground near the house, as it pollutes it. If there are sweepers, it 
can be received into vessels which should be emptied at least twice 
a day. When this cannot be done, all should go to a trench, dflg 
in a convenient place as far as possible from the house. It may be 
a foot broad, aud one or two feet deep. A screen hedge will make 
it private. - 

There is an easy way of getting rid of the bad snfell. Sprinkle 
some dry earth over filth, and the smell soon disappears. 

In other countries niglit-soil* is greatly valued by farmers as 
manure. Some ryots spread cow-dung over fields. The cow, how- 
ever, feeds on grass, while man eats grain. Hence what comes out 
of man is much richer than the droppings of cattle. Most farmfers 
in this country will not use night-soil, regarding it as unclean. 
But it is far worse to keep it close to their houses, where they and 
their children drink in the bad smells that arise from it. Used as 
manure, the earth would purify it, and it would make the land 
bear richer crops. 

Dry refuse may be burnt. The ashes afford excellent manure, 
and remove bad smells like earth. 

Surroundings. — Houses should, if possible, not bo shut in by 
other buildings. There should be trees enough to give some shade, 
but not so many as to keep out the pleasant breeze. Low jungle 
should not be allowed to grow near houses. Leaves which fall 
from trees shoi/d be swept into a pit at some distance, or burnt. 

A house should not bo used as a stable for cattle, horses, or 
goats. They pollute the air by breathing, as well as by their 
droppings. If they are kept near, great care should be taken to 
remove the filth. Manure heaps should be at least a hundred yards 
from houses. 

Where land slopes, the water soon runs off. If it is low, the 
water lodges after rain, and the place becomes damp ail'd chilly. 
When the sun shines again, the little pools dry up, but the decay- 
ing filth sends out offensive and injurious smells. Hollows where 
water gathers should be filled up. There should be drains, to cari^ 
off water in the wet season, which should be cleaned out from time 
to time. 

Swamps and marshes are a great source of fever. Drainage and 
cultivation are the only sufficient remedies. Where these measures 
cannot be taken, a thick belt of trees may be planted botween them 
and houses, which will help to keep off malaria, the bad air 
supposed to cause fever. 


* Waste matter from the human body, taken away by night in some cities. 
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MARRIAGE REFORMS. 

Evils of Early Marriages. — Among the Hindus nearly every 
marriageable person is constrained by custom and religion to produce 
children at the first moment that it is physically possible to do so. 
Itisalaw<Jf nature that “like produces like.” Early marriages 
are one of the causes of feebleness and disease in this country. 
Many of the |^oplo are the children of children. 

In 1870 Babu Koshab Ohunder Sen collected the opinions of 
some of the first medical men in India with regard to the marriage- 
able age. A few extracts are given below.* 

Surgeon-General Sir Joseph Fayrer : 

*The fact of a girl having attained the age of puberty does not by 
, any means imply, that, though, capable, she is lit for marriage. Physio- 
logical science, common sense, and observation all teach that an immature 
mother is likely to produce weak ami immature children. I am speaking 
of the subject now only in its physical aspect ; of the other disadvantages, 
moral, social and domestic, I need say nothing. You have my most 
cordial sympathy in a movement, which, if carried out, will do more 
physically to regenerate and morally to advance your countrymen and 
women than almost any other that your zeal for their improvement could 
promote.” 

Dr. David B. Smith, for some time Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College : — 

u Too early marriage is inevitably had, and radically destructive of 
national vigor. I am inclined to think that very early marriages in 
this country are mentally degrading as they are physiologically objec- 
tionable.” 

Dr. Nobin Krishna Bose : 

“ I have always regarded this custom to be among the principal causes 
of our physical deterioration as a race, and also as a powerful impedi- 
ment in t£o way of intellectual advancement and social reform.” 

Dr. Atmararu Paudurang, Bombay : 

44 The custom of premature marriage thereby acts injuriously upon the 
nfbrals of the people among whom it prevails, has an undoubted tendency 
to, bring on early puberty, aud this is strangely mists ken for climatic 
influence ! Climate has no influence in the matter. The history of our own 
people in former years when this pernicious custom had no existence will 
bear out fully.” 

The Hon. Mohendra Lai Sircar, M. D. : 

c< Early marriage, in my humble opinion, is the greatest evil of our 
country. It has stood, so to say, at the vory springs of the life of the 
nation, and prevented the normal expansion of which it is capable. 


* From a reprint by the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, Calcutta, 1887. 
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“ It is a grave mistake to suppose that the femalo who has just begun to 
menstruate, is capable of giving birth to healthy children. The teeth 
are, no doubt, intended for the mastication of solid food, but it would be 
a grievous error to think that the child the moment he begins to cut |jis 
teeth will be able to live on solid food.” 

Dr. Moliendra Lai Sircar bore the following testimony at a 
public meeting held last year, in Calcutta, over whicl) presided : 

14 From medical observation extending over 30 years, £e could say 25 
per cent of Hindu women died prematurely through early marriage, 25 
per cent more were invalided by the same cause, and the vast majority of 
the remainder suffered in health from it.” 

Religious sanction is claimed for early marriage, as it is for many 
other evils under which India groans. A childless man who has no 
son to make offerings for him is said to fall into the hell called Put, 
Putra , or son, is supposed to meau one who saves from hell. 
Babu J. N. Bhattacharjee, M. A., D. L., quotes the following from 
the Dayahhaga, in support of early marriage : 

44 Paithinashi says : — A damsel should be given in marriage before her 
breasts swell. But if she have menstruated before marriage both the 
giver and the taker fall into the abyss of hell ; and her father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather are born insects in ordure.” 

Sensible men know that such opinions are false and hurtful. 
They should seek to spread sounder views among their countrymen 
on the subject of early marriages. 

Need of Prudence with regard to Marriage. — Formerly the 
population of India was kept down by war, pestilence, and famine, 
so that there was enough of good laud for all the survivors. These 
checks have been largely removed under the British Government, 
and the population in some parts is becoming excessive. It has 
been mentioned that there are districts with 680 persons to the 
square mile — whereas in Europe the average is only *82. Sir 
H. Maine, referring to India, says, “ In no country will there be, 
probably, a severer pressure of population on food.” Among 
enlightened nations people do not marry till there is a prospect £*f 
their being able to support a family. In India the masses mg,rry 
and multiply without auy more thought of the future than rabbits. 
Sir W- W. Hunter says : 

" The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable result 
of the over- population of these parts of India. The mass of the husband- 
men arc living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small cultiva- 
tors cannot be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means of 
subsistence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food-producing 
powers of the soil.”* 


* England's Work in India. 
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It is these underfed millions who fall the earliest victims to dis- 
ease, and swell the death-roll. In spite of every effort ou the part 
of Government, things will get worse and worse, unless there is 
prudence on the part of the people themselves with regard to 
marriage. # 


CONTINENCE. 

Premature and undue sexual indulgence is a fruitful cause of 
disease and death in India. Here reform is also urgently needed. 

The passions are stimulated by early marriages, fornication is 
looked upon as a venial offeuce — dancing girls attached to temples 
in Southern India — are called handmaids of the gods ! Much of the 
literature read, vernacular and English, has a debasing influence. 
One of the English books which has a large circulation among 
educated Hiudus in the three presidencies, besides being atheistic, 
denounces marriage, and advocates free love. 

A Bombay Government School Inspector says : 

“ The Hindu and Parsi boys are botli sharp and intelligent, and until 
they reach the age of sixteen few teachers could desire more energetic or 
painstaking scholars and students, The result of their early marriages 
and consequent cohabitation is simply deplorable ; the great majority of 
the boys are exhausted and spent by the time they reach seventeen. Their 
former energy and youthful brightness are gone. Henceforth, for purposes 
of close application on the part of the student, they are an utter failure 
and disappointment.*’ 

Solomon gives the following caution against the harlot : 

“ The lips of a strange woman drop as an honeycomb and her mouth is 
sweeter than oil ; but her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two-edged 
sword. Her feet go down to death ; her steps take hold in hell. Remove thy 
way far from her, and come not nigh the door of her house. Lest strangers 
be filled with thy wealth, and thy labours be in the house of a stranger ; 
and thou mourn at the last when thy flesh and thy body are consumed.*' 

• The sins of the fathers are visited upon their children. The 
descendants of the vicious inherit feeble constitutions, that easily 
succumb to disease. 

“ The seed is the life.” Any undue strain upon it is most hurtful. 
A physician says that it enfeebles the body more than the loss of 
twenty times the same quantity of blood. “ Give not thy strength 
unto women,” was the advice of a mother to her royal son. 

Some Native Newspapers contain advertisements of quack medi- 
cines professing to cure " nervous debility.” They should not be 
used, as they are often injurious. Restoration should be sought by 
temperance, cold baths, pure air, and exercise. * 
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COMPETENT MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 

Though intelligent carefulness will do much to ward off disease, 
all must expect at one time or another to suffer from its attacks. 
If a man's watch goes wrong, he does not ask his neighbours to set 
it right, but he takes it to a watchmaker. When wtf get ill, we 
should go to a good doctor, instead of consulting ignorant people, 
some of whom advise one thing, some another. * 

It must be confessed that the number of skilful medical men in 
India is comparatively small. In 1881 there were 113,579 male 
physicians, surgeons, and druggists. In enlightened countries no 
one is allowed to practise as a doctor till he has passed a severe 
examination ; in India any man may set up as a physician as easily 
as he can open a shop. 

The native medical books oE India are based upon the teaching of 
Susruta and other works written many centuries ago. The anatom- 
ical knowledge of the Hindus, Dr. Webb remarks, “ may be 
judged of by a single sentence — viz., the navel is the origin of all 
the vessels, and is the principal seat of life."* 

The body is said to contain three humours — air, bile, and phlegm 
— which are the pillars or snpports of the system. If deranged, 
they are the causes of disease and death. There are 80 diseases 
caused by derangement of the air ; 40 by bile ; 20 by phlegm ; and 
1G by the combination of the derangements of these humours. 

The Hindu system of therapeutics is much the same as that of 
Galen, thus described by Dr. Paris : — 

“He conceives that the properties of all medicines are derived from 
what he calls their elementary or cardinal qualities — heat, cold, moisture, 
and dryness. Each of these qualities is again subdivided into four degrees, 
and a plant or medicine, according to his notion, is cold or hot in the first, 
second, third, or fourth gradation ; if the disease be hot or cold in any of 
these four stages, a medicine possessed of a contrary quality, and in the 
same proportionate degree of elementary heat or cold, must be prescribed." 

Dr. Webb adds, after quoting the above : — 

u This is a strange web of philosophical fiction ! Yet a general belief 'll 
the hot and cold inherent qualities of medicines at this day pervades the 
whole of India. The most illiterate cooly, as well as the most learned 
pundit, explains the action of medicines upon this Galenical principle 
oniy.”f 

Compare the modes of travelling in ancient and modern times— 
the railway with the bullock cart, the steamship with the sailing 
vessel ; what a vast improvement. Medical knowledge has advanced 
similarly, and when ill we should take advantage of modern skill. 

< * Hindu Rystem of Medicine , by Wise, p. 214. 

f The Historical Relations of Ancient Hindu with Greek Medicine, p. 16. 
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It, is tme that there are a few Native doctors, men naturally intelli- 
gent, who, through experience, treat disease fairly well ; hut such 
are exceptions. Do not employ a doctor who uses charms, lb is a 
puoof of his ignorance. Endeavour, if possible, to get one who has 
had a proper training in a Medical College. 

When yon have a good doctor, trust him and do as ho tells you. 
Do not run from one doctor to another. Life and death are in the 
hands of God', and in certain cases even the best doctors cannot 
cure us. 

Avoid quacks and quack medicines. Put no trust in the flaming 
advertisements. The same nostrum is often held to be a sovereign 
remedy for the most opposite diseases. 

■Friends may tell you that they have been cured by such and such 
medicines. They take them and recover- Nature itself is the great 
physician, but it is the last drug or perhaps the last dose that lias 
done it. On the whole it is perhaps safer not to have a doctor than 
one who is ignorant of his profession. 

Lady Doctors and Midwives. — With regard to medical attend- 
ance, the condition of the women is much worse than that of the 
men. Hindu customs forbid, in most cases, their treatment by 
male physicians ; so they are left to ignorant old women. Some 
become life-long sufferers through mismanagement at childbirth. 
Numbers, both of thorn and their children, die. The mortality 
among Muhammadan children, in Calcutta has already been noticed. 
Lady Duff orin has nobly exerted herself to aid in supplying the 
women of India with skilled medical attendance, and there aro 
other labourers in the same cause. Educated Hindus should give 
such efforts every encouragement. 

Hospitals, &c. — Dispensaries and hospitals have been opened in 
different parts of the country. As a rule, they are supplied with 
the best medicine*, and with skilful doctors. 

Some ignorant people do not like to go to hospitals, thinking that 
they will 1 die. No doubt there are deaths in hospitals, but this 
often happens because persons do not come to them till there is no 
hope of a cure. 

• When sick, get a good doctor or go at once to a dispensary or 
hpspital. A young plant cun easily be pulled up, while a tree 
cannot. Ho with disease. 

Next, do as you are told. Some persons do not take the medi- 
cines given, or not in the way directed. It is no wonder if they are 
not cured. 

T.)o not change hastily. Some patients after taking medicine for 
a little, run off to a native doctor. Tims they often come back to a 
hospital when it is too late. 

Every town should have a Maternity or Lying-iu-IIospital as 
well as one for general patients, • 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SPECIAL DISEASES. 

The genera] means for strengthening the body enable it, at the 
same time, better to resist the attacks of disease. Particular 
directions, however, are desirable to show how some of the principal 
causes of mortality in India may be guarded against. ‘ 


FEVER. 


As already mentioned, this is more fatal in India than all other 
diseases taken together. Besides those who are carried off, many 
millions suffer more or less from the disease. In some feverish 
districts if a person walk round in the evening, he will find in almost 
every house a poor creature either suffering under an attack or 
preparing for it. It is looked upon almost as a matter of course. 
Its prevention is therefore of great importance. 

Causes. — Ague and Remittent Fever are usually attributed to 
what is thought to be a kind of poison, called Malaria (bad air), 
though it has never been separated. It is supposed to be somewhat 
heavier than common air, because people who sleep in upper rooms 
are less liable to fever than those who sleep on the ground. It is 
also supposed to be more powerful at night or when a person sleeps, 
because fever more frequently follows exposure at such times. It 
is mostly produced near the marshy banks of rivers, in dense jungle, 
and in sandy districts with a moist subsoil. The drying of wot 
earth is another cause. It exists in greatest abundance immediately 
after the monsoons, when the hot sun dries the ground filled with 
moisture. Water drinks it in, and is one of its commonest channels. 
It is also carried along by the wind, but may be obstructed by a 
belt of trees, by a broad running stream or by the ocean. Tho 
inhabitants of low, badly-aired huts surrounded by filth, are very 
subject to fever. Strangers and travellers suffer moro than long 
residents. * 

Wherever too much water from irrigation is used and swamps 
have been formed, there is a marked increase in the prevalence of 
fever. Cultivation is injured as well as human beings. This is one 
fever cause over which the people themselves have control. , 

The Madras Sanitary Commissioner says that “It is during the 
cold and monsoon months that the greatest number of victims suc- 
cumb to fevers.” He considers it due more to changes of the 
weather than to any malarial poison. He adds, “ When the poor 
people learn how to protect themselves by proper clothing and food 
from the rapid changes of temperature, then the muster-roll of 
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ctoaths from fever will diminish.” Other measures, however, are 
also necessary. 

Preservatives from Fever, — The causes of ague which have been 
mentioned will also partly indicate the means to be employed for its 
prevention. t It may be well, however, to state separately the points 
where special watchfulness is necessary. 

1. Bad water from marshy ground, &c., is one of the chief 
agencies for causing fever. Every care should be taken to get 
good water. If this is impossible, let all the drinking water be 
well boiled. 

2. Wanner clothing should be worn during feverish seasons of 
the year, especially at night and during changes of the weather. 

8. Houses should not be so thickly surrounded with trees and 
9 shrubs as to shut out light and air. 

4. All filth should bo removed. ; the ground should be well drain- 
ed. Cattle should not be kept in houses or compounds. 

5, Exposure to the night air should be avoided. When fever 
prevails, people should not sleep in the open air, but under shelter. 

(>. Sleeping in an upper room is a safe-guard. The ground 
or a low place is the worst situation. Eveu a bedstead is some 
protection. 

7. Draughts and chills should be avoided. While a sufficient 
supply of pure air is very necessary, the wind blowing upon a 
person asleep is generally hurtful. So also when bathing. 

8. No one should go out in the morning till the sun is up and 
some food has been taken. Fog should be shunned. 

9. Continued exposure to the sun may bring on an attack. The 
body should not bo weakened by overfatigue or long fasting. 

10. Damp feet, sitting in wet clot-lies, and profuse bathing when 
weak, are all hurtful. 

11. Over-irrigation should be avoided. 

12. During the feverish season or in a malarious locality, some 
quinine tAould be taken every day. 

Quinine is the best medicine yet known for fever. It is a white 
powder, obtained from the bark of a tree. Formerly it was very 
dear, but (fovernrneiit is now supplying it at a much lower rate. 

# Many Native doctors treat fever very badly. The sick person 
often dies from want of food. The patient’s strength should be 
kept up by light nourishing diet. Too early or too profuse bathing 
in ooh£ water, after recovering, often brings back the fever. 

The worst kind of fever is supposed to be caused bv swallowing 
in water or breathing very small portions of foul matter from the 
bowels of people. The poison may have soaked into a well from 
some cesspit, or it may have been blown about by the wind. The 
very thought of this is frightful. It shows the need of cleanli- 
ness. • 
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Attention to the foregoing rules would greatly lessen tho ravages 
of fever, and save lakhs of lives every year. 


CHOLERA. 

This disease is justly much dreaded on account of its sudden and 
often fatal course. The common people ascribe it to the anger of 
sorno deity, and instead of employing the menus which would really 
ward off the disease, adopt measures which rather increase its 
violence. An outbreak of cholera lately occurred near Hyderabad. 
At night, a buffalo, decorated with flowers, was paraded through 
tho streets, preceded by native music and followed by a long pro- 
cession of people. The buffalo was afterwards sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate tho goddess supposed to cause the disease. 

Cause. — Cholera is supposed to be spread by a certain kind of 
poison germ or seed, the nature of which is not yet fully understood. 
J > ut the means by which it limy be largely checked are well known. 
Let a seed fall upon a rich moist soil, and it soon springs up ; but 
if on a bare rock, it withers away. Filth of every kind fosters the 
growth of the disease, while cleanliness has the opposite effect. 

Some suppose that water is the chief means by which cholera is 
disseminated. 


Precautions against an Attack. 

General Directions. —Every possible means of keeping the body 
in good health should be taken. Weakness, however caused, pre- 
disposes to the disease. All ceremonies requiring exposure to the 
night air, fasting, fatigue, loss of sleep, &t\, should be avoided. 

Medicines. — When cholera is about, a supply of the most useful 
medicines should be provided. The attack often commences at 
night, and time would be lost in sending for medicines. Life 
depends upon prompt treatment ; delay even for an hour or two 
may be fatal. But medical aid should also be sought at tho first 
symptoms of the disease, and the messenger should make known 
the nature of the case, that the needful medicines may bo provided. 
The patient should at once go to bod, aud bo kept moderately warm. 

Food. — Use only wholesome food. Cold cooked food, especially 
that which has stood all night, is dangerous. Avoid unripe or 
decaying fruit, tainted meat and fish, raw vegetables aiul articles 
difficult of digestion, and known to be liable to cause purging. Take 
your usual food at regular times. Too long abstinence is hurtful. 
Avoid excess in eating and drinking. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the use of spirituous liquors is preventive of cholera. Purga- 
tive medicines, especially Epsom .salts, should not be taken without 
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good medical advice. Tho free use of salt has been recommended, 
but not in such quantities as to cause looseness. 

Water. — It is most important that this should be pure. If not, it 
oi^jht to bo well boiled before it is used for drinking purposes. Tea 
is a good drink during the prevalence of cholera. Milk is sometimes 
mixed with^mpurc water. Boiling is a safeguard. 

Clothing. — This should be warm. A flannel belt is a great pro- 
tection. Tho feet should be kept warm and dry. 

Sleep and nest. — Want of sleep and overfatigue weaken the 
body. Both should be guarded against. So also exposure to night 
air- Hence the injury of midnight ceremonies. 

Houses. — Booms should be well-ventilated, and there should be 
no. overcrowding. Cleanliness is of the utmost consequence. 
Houses should be whitewashed. If there is an offensive smell pro- 
ceeding from any part of the house, it should be searched out, and 
disinfectants used. People should sleep on cots rather than on the 
floor. 

All filth, rotting vegetable and animal matter, &c\, should be 
taken away. The compound should be swept clean, and the rubbish 
burnt. Drains should be flushed with water. Privies should be 
carefully watched, and cleaned out twice daily. 

After the disease has actually made its appearance, more harm 
than good may be done by opening up foul drains and cesspits. 
Covering up rubbish with dry earth may then be adopted as a tem- 
porary measure. Future accumulations should be prevented. 

Most of the foregoing directions may be summed up in one word 
— Cleanliness. 

Prayer to God. — After employing the means now described, the 
reader should commit himself and his family to God’s care. Fear 
predisposes to an attack. The disease should not be spoken of or 
csveu thought about. 

# How to Prevent the Spread of Cholera. 

The number of deaths from cholera is probably doubled from the 
neglect of measures to prevent its spread. It is not uncommon for 
people to eat, drink and smoke in the same room in which the 
sufferer is lying. A vessel from which lie drank is sometimes 
dipped into the family supply of water. 

All^vho are not required to wait on the sick should, if possible, 
be sent away to another house. No others should be allowed to 
come near. They make the air more impure, and they weaken the 
patient who should bo kept perfectly quiet. Water, food, clothes, 
Ac., should not bo taken from the house to other houses. The 
attendants should wash themselves frequently. Great care should 
be taken not lift the lingers to the mouth after touching a patieut 
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or any article which he used. Hands should especially be washed 
before eating, and food should never be taken in the sick room. If 
these directions are followed, there is little danger to the attend- 
ants. c 

The motions aiul vomited matter are supposed to bo the chief 
means of conveying the poison. They should never be* thrown into 
the common privy. Some disinfectant, as sulphate of iron,* should 
be put in the vessel in which they are collected, and they should be 
at once buried at a distance from any house or well. A better 
plan is to burn them in an earthen pot over a fire. . 

Mats and other articles used by the patient which cannot easily 
be cleaned should bo burnt. This is also the safest course with the 
clothing. If not, it should be thoroughly disinfected. The clothes 
should be boiled for two hours, and the washing should be done at 
a distance from the well, lest the water be contaminated. 

When a death occurs from cholera, persons should not come into 
the room where the corpse is. The burial should take place as 
soon as possible. The best plan is to burn or bury the body with 
the soiled clothing. The value of the clothing is as nothing com- 
pared with the risk of keeping it. 

Relatives should not weaken themselves by fasting after a death. 
The place where a person gets the disease seems to be daugerous. 
The house should, if possible, be left at once for eight or ten days. 
It should be disinfected by closing the doors and windows, and 
placing in it pans of burning charcoal on which a quantity of 
sulphur powder Las beeu thrown. The house should remain closed 
for some hours. After this, the rooms having been opened and 
ventilated, the walls should be scraped, fresh whitewashed, the old 
earth from the floors removed, and fresh earth used to replace it. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 

In 1885 these ranked next to cholera in the scale of mortality. 

Bowel complaints may arise from various causes. .Purging js 
often Nature’s remedy to free the bowels of substances which are 
irritating them. In such cases no medicine is needed : rest afid 
light food will often effect a cure. But continued diarrhoea is 
very weakening, and causes many deaths. 

To guard against bowel complaints the same precautions*should 
be usi*d as with regard to cholera. Special attention is needed 
about food. Avoid unripe or overripe fruit, raw vegetables, badly 
cooked or indigestible food. Eating too much, especially at night, 
should likewise be avoided. Do not. sleep in a draught. The wind 

* * Ashes or fresh slaked lime may bo used, if better disinfectants are not available. 
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blowing on tbe bowels is very hurtful. The body should be kept 
warm, especially the belly : without this other means will often 
go for nothiug. Most care is needed when the seasons are chang- 
ing* Heat or a chill may bring on an attack. 


SMALL-POX. 

As already mentioned, the deaths from small-pox in British India 
in 1885 amounted to 280,(530. These may be considered as so 
many human victims sacrificed on the altars of imaginary beings. 
The dreaded goddesses have no existence. They neither cause 
nor cure small-pox. People need not be afraid of their anger, 
and offerings to them are worthless. 

The great safeguard against small -pox is vaccination, discovered 
by an English doctor about a century ago. The word comes from 
the Latin vacua , a cow. The matter used was first got from a cow, 
and people are still sometimes vaccinated from cows. 

From want of care, ignorant persons think vaccination useless. 
Sometimes the proper matter has not been employed, or the little 
boils have been broken. If rightly done, very few persons vacci- 
nated take small-pox, and that generally in a mild form. This also 
happens at times to persons scarred from previous attacks. 

Four punctures in the skin are desirable, and for several days 
they should be protected from rubbing. Nothing whatever should 
be applied to them. 

Infants arc best vaccinated before they are three months old. 
They do not suffer so much, and they cannot scratch the pocks, 
the chief thing to be guarded against. Besides, it; is an advan- 
tage to have vaccination over before teething begins. 

Except when there is immediate danger from small-pox, children 
should be^vaccin sited only when they are in good health. 

Vaccination should be repeated after puberty. Thus almost per- 
fect protection will be secured. 

inoculation, is still practised in some parts of India. This is done 
by t inserting some matter from the pustules of a person suffering 
from small-pox iu the skin of the person to be protected. The 
great objection to it is that the person inoculated, while sufferiug 
from ij, may give small-pox to any near him. Vaccination is 
greatly preferable. 

As a rule, if children in India have small-pox, the parents are to 
blame. Vaccination is now practicable in nearly all parts of the 
country, and should never be neglected. Masters should urge it on 
, their servants aud teachers on their pupils. In a few years the 
{ disease might be almost unknown. • 
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If people prefer it, they can, in large cities, bo vaccinated from 
a cow or calf. 


DIABETES. 

§ 

Several distinguished Indians have been carried off by this 
disease. Some remarks on its causes and how it may be prevented 
are therefore desirable. 

Diabetes comes on very insidiously, and may exist for some 
weeks without being particularly noticed. It is characterised by 
the passing of large quantities of pale urine, containing a large 
amount of sugar. There is, however, another form of the disease 
when very large quantities of urine arc passed, but without sugar. 
Diabetic urine attracts flies in larg(3 number. 

In diabetes the appetite for a long time remains good, and is some- 
times voracious, but the skin is always dry, the bowels costive, 
there is constant thirst, and the patient wastes away. Afterwards 
the appetite declines, there is great debility and the feet may swell. 

Causes. — One of the principal is the undue use of ghee, sweet- 
meats, and other oily food. This makes people fat, and the circu- 
lation of the blood in the skin proportionately weak. Intoxicating 
liquors increase the tendency to the disease. 

The above diet would do much less harm if it were accompanied 
by plenty of ( pen air exercise. In this way the fat would be, as it 
were, burnt up. But rich Indians are tempted to eat freely, and tho 
more corpulent they become, they are the less inclined to take 
exercise. 

Excessive mental work gives a tendency to diabetes. The’ flesh- 
forming food being principally used for the repair of the brain, the 
rest of the body suffers from want of nourishment and the super- 
abundance of fat. 

Residence in cold hill stations during the hot weather of persons 
subject to diabetes, if not attended with active daily open air 
exercise, proves rapidly fatal. The cold climate preventing per- 
spiration, throws increased work upon the kidneys. 

Diabetic persons are liable to fatal attacks of carbuncle, a largo 
kind of boil. The circulation is weak, and the presence of sugar in 
the blood lessens its healing power. Hence any inflammation, as 
that of a simple boil, leads to the destruction of the fat and of tho 
skin covering it, aud causes death. 

Precautions. — In most cases all that doctors can do is to prolong 
the patient’s life. Attention ought to be given to avoiding the 
causes which bring on the disease. 

Food . — Care should bo taken about the use of ghee, sweetmeats, 
f and other articles abounding in oil or sugar. Alta is preferable to 
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fine white wlieaten bread or to rice. Choi urn and maize are other 
suitable grains. Animal food is beneficial. Milk and cheese may 
be allowed. Meals should be taken punctually. 

JjjJxirrcmi . — This is indispensable. The disease is comparatively 
rare among the poor, who have to work for their living. Going out 
in a carriage is not sullioient : there should be daily exercise on 
foot. 

Mental Labour . — This should not be excessive, and should be 
alternated with bodily exercise. 

Climate . — If there is a tendency to diabetes, the hills should bo 
avoided.* 


VILLAGE SANITATION. 

• 

The groat bulk of the people of India live in villages. Their 
sanitary improvement is, therefore, a matter of great importance. 
The chief difficulty is the gross ignorance of the people regarding 
the laws of health, coupled with the tendency everywhere to follow 
the customs of their forefathers. Simple directions about Village 
Sanitation should be provided in the different vernaculars for the 
Headmen, and it should be considered part of their duties to carry 
out the rules which they contain. Something has been done in this 
respect, but not enough. 

An intelligent active Headman might soon produce a wonderful 
change in a village. The teacher, if trained, would be a useful 
coadjutor, or even single- handed might accomplish a great deal. 

Introductory Proceedings. — The first step is for the Headman 
himself to gain a knowledge of the subject. He should clearly 
understand that as weeds are not sown by demons in badly cultivated 
fields, so diseases are not caused by them. The farmer would be 
thought a fool who resorted to ceremonies and sacrifices to get his 
fields cleared of weeds ; it is equally absurd to expect by means of 
them to efrive away sickness. 

Some villages have Panchayets ; in all there are a few men more 
intelligent than the generality. The Headman should first try to 
gfcin these over to his views ; to explaiu what is proposed, to show its 
advantages, and answer any objections. When he lias secured this, 
he may take the next step. 

Before proposing to introduce any sanitary regulation, tbo 
Headn*an should try to make the people understand that it is for 
their own good. The men, in the evening, when their work is 
over, often sit chatting together. Let the Headman invite them 
to a meeting under the village tree, and explain to them the reason 
of the rule which he wishes them to adopt. It will be prudent to 

* Chiefly abridged froiu Dr. Khastgir, quoted in the Indian Mirror . * 

F 
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deal with one evil at a time, and when it has been overcome to 
tackle another. 

Some remarks may be made on the principal points. 

Water Supply. — This might form the first topic, both on account 
of its great importance, and because the people have already some 
idea of the intiuenco of water on health. The Hindus^ are, in some 
respects, particular about their water. It is considered to be 
polluted by the touch of certain persons. Still, their ideas are very 
imperfect. 

It will generally be admitted that bad water is tlio chief cause of 
fever. Why has it this effect ? Usually because it contains decay- 
ing m 'futahle matter. It is still wur.se when it contains decaying 
animal matter. Some of the worst fevers are thus occasioned. k 

The chief sources of water supply should be noticed. 

Tank *, — The probable condition of the village tank is described 
at page 15. Or there may be two or three small tanks which dry 
up during the hot season. The evils of these should bo dwelt upon. 

Full directions have been given as to the course which should bo 
followed. 

Care will be necessary to make the people attend to these rules. 
The Manager of a Municipality in South India told the Sanitary 
Commissioner that the washing of clothes and bodies was dricllij 
prohibited in a certaiu tank. When the two went to see it, there 
were crowds of people at all the four sides, busy washing and 
bathing ! 

Every village should be divided into quarters, and a member of 
the pauehayefc residing in it, appointed to look after the observance 
of the rules. The Headman, however, must not trust entirely to 
them, but himself see they are carried out. 

Well *. — Prevailing evils with regard to these and the measures 
to be taken are noticed at pages 15, 10. 

If the ground about a well is foul, it cannot yield, good water. 
In many cases the best course is to provide a new well. £ ,It should 
be dug in clear ground, away from all nuisance. It is of groat 
advantage to case the well with concrete to the depth of 8 or 10 
feet. Other precautions have already been described. 

The Village Headman should see that all classes get a supply of 
water. 

Boiling water. — The use of this should be explained. Especially 
when fever is prevalent, it should be urged upon the people. 

If a good water supply can be got and maintained for the village, 
a great work has been done. The Headman may then try to 
remedy another evil. 

Cleanliness. — As already stated, this word includes the whole of 
sanitation. Before taking measures in this direction, the Village 
Headman should collect his hearers for another lecture. 
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As an introduction, it may be acknowledged that “ the people of 
India are in themselves a cleanly people. They desire to be clean, 
but although many individuals do all they can to keep themselves 
&nfi their houses clean, they are ignorant of the great danger they 
run from neglect of cleanliness on the part of their neighbours, and 
they have no idea of united action to promote it among the commu- 
nity.” The steps to be taken with this object in view will be 
explained one by one. 

Latrines. — The use of these may be the first point urged. 
Mr. Wedderburu, when Collector of Coimbatore, issued the follow- 
ing notice 

“ Tahsildars, "Revenue Inspectors and intelligent Policemen will confer 
one of the greatest and most lasting benctits on the country, if they will 
•go about telling every ryot they meet, that ‘the best food for plants is 
the worst poison to man.’ Until this simple hut important fact is pro- 
claimed and repeated in every village, without cessation, all efforts in 
village sanitation will he unavailing. 

“ The cultivated lands are deprived of their natural food, which is the 
substance that was taken from them, i.e., grain ; which was converted 
into man’s food, and which after serving its purpose of nourishing the 
man should have been returned to the field. Instead of nourishing his 
crops with night soil, the ryot poisons himself and his family with it, by 
depositing it closo to his house or in the entrance to his village — a fact 
patent to every one. It is true, no one sees death from this poison take 
place at once; but there are slow poisons that undermine the health, 
and which crop out in fever, small-pox, cholera, and the like. The blood 
is poisoned by breathing the air corrupted by the abominations surround- 
ing every house and seen in every village lane ; when the blood is poisoned 
premature death will follow 7 , that is, death by disease. If proper precau- 
tions were used regarding health, there would be no deaths except from 
old age, or accident, or design. 

“ Then as to the crops. Skilful persons tell ur that whatever is taken 
from the Ijptid must he restored to it, or the land will get barren in course of 
time. The sun and rain do much for the land, but without manure they 
cannot do all. The ryots know this, and so they save up their cow-dung 
and fishes and spread them over the land ; but the cow eats grass and not 
gtain, and so what was taken from the land — grain — is not given hack 
to.it in the shape of night-soil ; but a poorer quality of manure only is 
applied. ' 

U If one were to see a man with change for a rupee in his hand carefully 
preserving 4 annas, and ignorantly throwing away 12 annas, his sanity 
would be doubted, and yet this is done in every village throughout the 
Jana. Four annas worth of cow-dung are saved and applied to the land, 
whereas 12 annas worth of human excreta are thrown away, and wor.se 
than thrown away, are so deposited that they posit ively in jure the people 

“ As before explained, no greater benefit could be conferred on an igno- 
rant peasantry than continually and patiently proclaiming to them, 
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* Man’s poison is the plant’s food.’ Little by little this lesson will be 
learned in time, for an uneducated peasantry, though men in age, are 
children in knowledge. Were this lesson taught in every school, it 
would be one of the greatest benefits the schoolmaster could coufpr- 
Old people ai*e slow to learn, but. children are not, and instead of attribut- 
ing disease and death to the anger of some deity, if the ‘people know 
that they were killing themselves and their children by their own igno- 
rance and filth, a reform would ensue.”* 

Present Practice . — The following description is given by Dr. 
Hewlett, Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay : 

M During the latter part of the night and early in the morning, villa- 
gers who have not. privies to go to, are in the habit of corning outj of 
their houses, and going to convenient places they can find to perform the 
calls of nature. They squat down in numbers, and some even in 1 
the streets and lanes, and they are very fond of going to the sites of 
houses in ruins for this purpose. Some go to a vain, often to one 
which feeds the village tank during the rains, and so ail around the 
houses and village there is night soil deposited. Sometimes they go 
outside the village, and squat, behind the prickly pear bushes so frequent- 
ly found outside villages. Every body who visits the village has to pass 
through a very filthy locality.” 

Course Recommended . — For the use of the inhabitants of each 
quarter, there should be one or more spaces set apart outside the 
village, and, if possible, to the leeward of it. These places should 
not be nearer than 100 yards to the boundary of the village site, 
and the people should be directed to visit them for natural pur- 
poses, They may be in waste land, or, what is much better, in 
fields if the consent of the ryots can be obtained. Trenches may 
be dug about 3 feet deep by 1 or 2 feet broad, and of any length 
according to the available space. Some earth should be sprinkled 
over them daily. It would best bo done by each person covering 
up his own deposit, or a scavenger may be employed. When the 
trenches are filled to 1 foot or 9 inches from the surface, they should 
be filled in by the formerly excavated earth and new trenches opened. 
Separate trenches in different parts should be assigned to men and 
women ; and a screen hedge for privacy should be set up if required. 

As soon as the open space is trenched all over, another site should 
be selected, and the manured field should be ploughed up and a 
crop grown off it. The cultivation of the manured field is an 
essential part of the scheme, as growing plants rapidly assimilate 
the manure, and the ground will become again sweet, whilst the 
crops from these fields will be far finer than those grown on fields 
which have not been manured. 

If the grouud in the immediate vicinity of a village is rocky, the 


* Coimbatore Gazette . 
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night soil should be collected every day and mixed with the ashes 
o£ burnt sweepings. This will make a valuable compost for manure: 

The richer inhabitants of the village will be unwilling to resort to 
thf> latrines. Their privies should never be allowed inside the house, 
as the foul ajr is drawn into the rooms and breathed by the inmates. 
This is often the cause of fatal fevers. In all cases, privies should 
be cut off from the house by a space of not less than three feet. 
Iron or glazed stoneware pots should be provided to bold the filth 
and ablution water. The headman should not allow any privy to 
be used, unless a scavenger is attached to the village to remove the 
filth every day. Ashes should be thrown daily into the vessels, which 
will lessen the smell. 

No pit privies should be allowed, as they render the sub-soil 
impure, and are apt to drain into wells. 

The owners of houses in ruins should clean the surface, and 
enclose them by a sufficient fence to prevent the access of persons 
to t ho in for natural purposes. 

When latrines have been prepared, notice should be given to the 
inhabitants that no one is permitted to pollute any street, lane, or 
open space. 

It will be no easy matter to got these rules observed. A great 
point would be gained if the people would simply turn over with 
their foot some earth on what they deposit. This at once takes 
away the smell and renders it harmless. What is poison to man is 
drunk in by the earth just as a cloth sucks up water. A dog may 
sometimes be seen, after obeying the calls of nature, scratching the 
ground with its feet to cover what came out of its body. Every 
child may bo taught to do this. 

It is well known that sickness sometimes breaks out where large 
numbers of people remain together for a few days at a great festi- 
val. It is caused by the filth which collects. A long time ago, a 
nation, numberingsevcral lakhs, travelled for many years, encamping 
often for^i long time. Why were they healthy ? By observing the 
following directions : 

“ Thou shalt have a place also without the camp whither thou slialt go 
ftfrih abroad. And thou shalt- have a paddle upon thy weapon ; and it 
sliaM he, when thou shalt ease thyself abroad, thou shalt dig therewith, 
and shalt turn back, and cover that which cometh from thee." Vcut. 
xxiii. 112, 13. 

C&tlfle. — Arrangements about these might form a separate topic. 
Horses, ponies, buffaloes and other cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls, 
are sometimes kept inside houses. The air is rendered impure not 
only by the droppings of the animals whose urine soaks into the 
floor, but by their breathing. As bus been explained, animals spoil 
■ air as we do. • 
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Formerly when theft was much more common, safety required 
animals to be kept in houses. This is no longer necessary. There 
should be a cattle pen in some open ground where the animals might 
be kept. It would be best outside the village. • 

Manure Heaps. — The condition of things in many villages is thus 
described : • 

u There are stacks of decaying straw and manure pits round and 
about the houses. These arc sufficiently noxious in the dry weather, 
but when rain falls they are almost unbearable. This is very 
unwholesome. They should be taken to a place allotted to each 
quarter outside the village, in a direction, if possible, from which the 
wind does not generally blow.” 

Street Sweepings. — A scavenger should daily collect the rubbish. 
It should be t aken some distance, either to be burut or added to the 1 
manure heap. It is very desirable to have a scavenger attached to 
every village. If other funds are not available, a subscription 
should be raised for his wages. 

Drainage. — The Madras Sanitary Commissioner says in his 
Report for 1885: that defective Drainage means “damp sites, 
subsoil pollution, damp houses, bad water, and foul air to breathe.” 

Excavated and broken ground should be levelled, no hollows 
where water can lodge ought to allowed. There should be drains, 
cleaned out from time to time, to carry off water in the wet season. 

Dr. Hewlett mentions an objectionable mode of bathing : 

“ People in India very frequently take the bath whilst standing on a 
st-one just outside their houses, where they pour hot or cold water over 
their persons, the consequence being that all the water they use soaks 
down into the ground and gets under the house, and is the cause of very 
much of the fever the people so frequently suffer from. It is always 
better to bathe away from the house ; but if people must bathe in their 
compound, the best thing to do is to have a place near the compound 
wall as far from the house as possible and as far from the wejl, if there 
is one, as possible, and to take the wastage water away through a paved 
drain to the road-side gutters. If a paved gutter cannot bo provided, it 
is better to have one made with tiles, than to lot the water sink into 
the soil. The drains should be of a curved form.” • 

Prickly Fear. — In many places this is a great nuisance. The 
Headman should use his influence and to get it cut down. The plant 
has a tendency to spread and close up lanes. Mr. Wedderburn says : 

44 Prickly pear is best destroyed by being thrown into holes an<? rotted 
with water. If only cut and dried, it grows again. There is no better 
way of keeping it under than by permanently cultivating the gronnd 
with crops, and there is generally good soil whero-it grows. When it is 
only cleared, and the ground left waste, it grows thicker than before, so 
Jhat money spent in clearing it is quite thrown away.” 
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Ventilation. — This is a matter of primary importance, though it 
will be difficult to convince the people of its necessity. it lias 
already been fully noticed at pages 10-13. 

£!are of Houses. — Smearing houses with clay instead of cow-dung 
has been already recommended. It is desirable to whitewash 
houses twic£ a year, in May and October. Hot lime wash destroys 
hurtful matter which has clung to and accumulated on the surface 
of the walls. 

Sleeping on the Floor. — This is another cause of unhealthiness. 
The floor may appear quite dry, but if you dig down a few inches 
it will be found to be damp. There should be a cot for each 
person. It will cost only a few annas — wooden sides and legs and 
string being all that is required. This will be a great protection 
against catching fever by sleeping on damp ground. 

’ Vaccination* — The Headman should explain the advantages of 
this to the people. He should give every as istance to the vaccina- 
tor when he visits the village. He should from time t<> time warn 
the people that they must take all unvaccinated children to be vaccin- 
ated at the next visit of the vaccinator. Repetition after attain- 
ing puberty is a great additional safeguard. 

Feverish Season. — Before this comes on, the Headman should 
have a meeting of the people, and show them how they may do 
much to protect themselves against an attack. The precautions 
are given at page 35. 

Cholera. — Particular care should be taken when any outbreak of 
cholera is threatening. See pages 30-38. 

Registration of Births and Deaths. — Government now requires 
an account to be given of all births and deaths, and the people are 
carefully numbered every ten years. The ignorant do not see the 
use of this ; many think that it is to enable more taxes to be im- 
posed. On the contrary, it does great good, and has nothing to 
do with taxation. 

Every father wishes his children to be healthy and happy. 
When they go to different parts of the country, after they grow up, 
the father wishes them to soud letters, letting him know whether 
tljpy are well or ill. 

It is somewhat the same with Government, A good king is like 
the father of his people. With millions of subjects, a king can 
only know how they are by his officers reporting births and deaths. 
When the births fall below the proper number, it shows that the 
people Tire not prosperous. When the deaths are more numerous 
than they ought to be, inquiry is made into the cause, and it is 
sought to be remedied. If births and deaths are not reported. 
Government is like a father who does not know whether his children 
are alive or dead, and is thereby hindered from doing any thing 
to benefit them. 
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This registration of births and deaths has been carried out in 
England for some time with great advantage. It has caused much 
to be done to improve the health of the people. .Formerly about 
eighteen soldiers died a year out. of every 1000 : now there are cqjly 
about eight a year out of the same number. Government wishes 
sickness and death to be reduced, in the same way in tips country. 

The Headman should warn the villagers that, whenever any 
birth or death occurs in their houses, it should bo reported within 
24 hours, that it may be duly entered in the village register. 

Disposal of the Dead. — The burning ghat-sou a river should always 
be below the place from which drinking water is drawn. No burial 
ground ought to be allowed inside the village, and all graves ought 
to be 0 feet deep. The Headman should see to this. * 

Punishments. — Certain Headmen have power to punish by a 
fine or confinement persons who defile tanks, or wells, who deposit* 
rubbish in forbidden places, who commit nuisance, &c. It is best 
to get the people to understand the advantages of these rules, so 
that they may willingly carry them out. At the same time, they 
may be warned that if they persist in breaking them, they will be 
punished. 

By carrying out the foregoing suggestions, not only will there 
result a great saving of life from cholera, fevers and other diseases, 
but the villagers will enjoy better health than they did before, and 
their children will grow up well and strong, and all classes will 
recognise the truth of the English proverb, that health is wealth .* 


DUTIES OF MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS. 

The Royal Commission of 1850 gave the following account of the 
general sanitary condition of Indian towns : — 

“ The towns and bazaars in the vicinity of lines arc in the* worst pos- 
sible sanitary state — undrained, ini paved, badly cleansed, often teeming 
with offensive and dangerous nuisances, with tanks, pools, and badly 
made surface -gutters containing filth and foul water; the area over- 
crowded with houses put up without, order or regularity, the external, 
ventilation obstructed and the houses over-crowded with people*, 'no 
public latrines and every spare plot of ground covered with filth in con- 
sequence; no water-supply except what is obtained from had shallow 

* The remarks on Village Sanitation arc chiefly taken from a PapSr by Dr. 
Hewlett, the able and enthusiastic Sanitary Commissioner of Bombay, based 
on the Memorandum of the Arrny Sanitary Commission. Notices in the 
Coimbatore Gazette, by Mr. Wedderburn, while Collector, have also supplied 
some materials. There is an excellent dialogue on the subject by Dr. Bellow, 
formerly Sanitary Commissioner in the Punjab, in his Report for 1880 (pp. 
•78, 79), but it has not been within reach of the compiler. 
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wells, and unwholesome and doubtful tanks. These towns and bazaars 
are the earliest seats of epidemics, before their ravages extend to the 
European troops in the vicinity. The arrangements for the prevention 
of^liseasc are either non-existent or most deficient.”* 

Since 18?$ the number of Municipalities has been considerably 
increased. In 1883 there were 701, with a population of 14,295,502, 
and an income of 308 lakhs. j- Considerable improvements have 
been made in some cases, but vastly more yet remains to be done. 

Home Municipal Commissioners take a warm interest in promoting 
the welfare of the people; but others look merely to their own 
honor, or even their own gain, or to providing for some of their 
relations. 

The preceding chapters explain in detail the chief sanitary duties 
# of Commissioners. A brief summary, with a few additional remarks, 
is all that is necessary. 

1. Water Supply. 

2. Latrine and Scavenging Arrangements. 

3. Drainage. — The Memorandum of the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission says : 

At present the only kind of drainage suitable for small towns is open 
surface drainage, carried along lanes and streets to some convenient 
outlet. All covered drains should bo avoided. The surfaces of lanes and 
streets should be so graded so as to allow rain water to pass readily to 
the surface drain and the drain should have a shallow waiter-tight 
section. 

The material should be of the best and cheapest to be obtained on the 
spot. Cut stone or concrete or asphalte might be used, or masonry or 
close-fitting vitrified brick; but in any case it is absolutely necessary 
that the channel should he laid true, have a sufficient fall, and that all 
the joints should be water-tight. Open cuts in the earth are of no 
use, but are on the contrary to be avoided, as leading to a damp unwhole- 
some state of the sub-soil. 

Shallow* saucer-sectioned surface drains can be kept clean by sweeping 
or by throwing water into them. With due care in cleansing with fresh 
water, there would bo no risk in allowing water used by households for 
washing and bathing to run into the surface drains. 

Markets. — These should be watched. Damaged grain, decaying 
vegetables or meat, should not lie allowed to be sold. 

Unwholesome Trades.— 1 Tanners and dyers should be obliged to 
work fn some ontskirt or little frequented part of the town. 
Slaughter-houses should be kept clean. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. — These should be provided in all 
towns. There should be a ward for women in connection with Lady 
Dnfferin’s scheme. 


* Quoted by Mr. Justice Cunningham, p. 9. 


t Decennial Review, p. 59. 
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Miscellaneous Improvements. — All ruinous buildings should be 
removed, and the ground levelled. When possible, crooked streets 
should be straightened to allow the free passage of air. 

Any foul unwholesome surfaces of ground can readily be improved 
by covering the area with a few inches of fresh earth which is by 
fur the best disinfectant. 

The general health of small towns may be much improved by 
removing all useless jungle, by lopping the lower branches of trees 
so as to improve the external ventilation, and by planting trees oil 
wet or damp ground within or near the town, a measure which dries 
the ground and purities the air. Tree planting along the public 
roads is also beneiicial to health. 

Open squares, public parks, and gardens are of great benefit. »In 
England these are sometimes presented to towns by wealthy 
benevolent individuals. Wells and such like gifts are sometimes 
made iii India. They are a far more useful mode of expending 
money than in squandering it on show or feeding lazy vagrants. 

Funds. — The great obstacle to sanitary improvement is want of 
money. This, however, childly applies to extensive undertakings. 
Bur many valuable measures need not be expensive. All the 
materials and labour required are on the spot, and most of the work 
could be done by the inhabitants of houses themselves; and they 
ought to be required either to do what is necessary or pay for the 
doing of it, on t he well-understood principle that an unhealthy house 
is not only dangerous to its own inmates, but also to its neighbours 
and to the town generally.* 

By thorough distribution of the outlay, very much may bo done. 
Some of the streets in Benares are so narrow as not to admit 
carriages. Half a century ago fcho roadway was mud — very dusty 
in the dry weather and almost knee-deep during tlio rains. An 
energetic magistrate required the owner of each house to bear iiis 
share of the cost of paving the streets with smooth flat stones. There 
was a great outcry against it at the time as a piece of grievous 
zulurn, but when the work was executed the people felt its great 
advantage. 

The owners of houses may justly be required to pay for drains in 
front of their property. 

Loans should be avoided as far as possible. A few public-spirited 
men can often get the inhabitants to subscribe what is required in 
ordinary cases. 

For extensive undertakings, as water-works, loans will bo neces- 
sary. Until 1879 the law was that Municipalities might borrow of 
the Government and of the Government alone. In 1879 this policy 

# Mauy of the foregoing remarks are from fcho " Suggestions of the Army Sanitary 
Commission.” 
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was abandoned. It was done probably to give less trouble, and to 
obviate the large apparent increase of State indebtedness. But it was 
a great wrong to the Municipalities. Government can burrow at 
4 jKJr cent. Municipalities must pay much more. The pseudo- 
patriots, English or Indian, who declaim against Government incur- 
ring debt far any object, are in reality enemies of the country. 
There .should be a return to the old rule. 

As already mentioned, Government can borrow at 4 per cent. 
Municipalities might pay 6 per cent, — 2 per cent going as a Sink- 
ing Fund to pay off the principal. 

The remarks of Mr. Justice Cunningham under this head 
deserve consideration. 


ALL INTERESTED IN SANITARY REFORM. 

The recent National Congresses h.-ive awakened much enthusiasm 
in many of the people; but some Muhammadans have kept aloof, 
thinking that their welfare might be better promoted by other 
means. In protection ' from disease aud death, the adherents of 
every creed are equally concerned. So also are all classes, high 
or low, rich or poor. 

If people are too selfish to care for their neighbours, yet even for 
their own sakes and that of their families, they should endeavour 
to improve the sanitary condition of the place in which they live. 
Although attention to the rules of health in one’s own household is 
a great safeguard, yet wheu an epidemic prevails all around, the 
cleanest homes may yield their victims. 

Mr. Justice Cunningham, in a Calcutta address, showed the 
advautages of sanitary reform in the following striking manner : — 

u Imagine that a good angel came to-night, into this room, aud 
offered every person in it and all his household in Calcutta, another 
five year^ of life. Ah ! you will say, that is what happens iu 
fairy stories. What a boon it would be thought ! With what 
rapture of gratitude it would be accepted ! With what prayers and 
supplications would that beneficent being be beset to extend a 
similar boon to other communities. Now that good angel does 
literally come aud make that offer to every comm unity. The offer 
in many cases has been accepted and the boon conferred. In many 
cities she has actually of late lengthened the average life of the 
community by five years or more. Her name is Science, aud 
Science is only another name for well-informed common sense. 
She offers it here in Calcutta; but theu it is ou certaiu conditions 
— simple, easy, intelligible, but essential. 

“In the name of common sense, of common humanity, iu the 
name of that beneficent utilitarianism which regards all knowledge 
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as 'a rich store-house for the relief of man’s estate’ — aye, in the 
name of that great Being who made all men and would not that 
any should perish, — who has fashioned man’s frame after a wonder- 
ful pattern, and who, we may suppose, cares not to see His »fair 
handiwork marred and destroyed by mail’s ignorance and folly: — 
we ask you to say — and to say in unmistakeablc terms — that this 
good angel’s offer shall be accepted.”* 

The statements in the foregoing pages are farts — not fancies. 
Their accuracy can be proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. The 
statement made on the title page may be repeated, that efficient 
Sanitary Reform in I m Ha would save every year lakhs of lives, and 
prevent craves of cases of disease. 


SPIRITUAL HEALTH. 

We have souls as well as bodies. Our bodies must die, but our 
souls will live for ever, either in happiness or misery. It is of far 
more importance to enjoy spiritual than bodily health. 

Are our souls in health ? Alas, no. Every one lias the leprosy of 
sin. In God’s sight wo are, as it were, covered from head to foot 
with putrefying sores. Even young children that can hardly speak 
show that they have sinful hearts by their anger, and by trying 
at times to beat their mothers. Who can count up the wicked 
thoughts, words, and deeds of which we have been guilty ! 

No bathing can cure the leprosy of the body ; no bathing at 
supposed holy places can wash away sin. There is only one Phy- 
sician of souls, the Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of the one true 
God. The medicine cost Him His precious life. He became man 
and died in our room. Go to Him in prayer. Say, from the 
heart, “ Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” His gra- 
cious answer will be, “I will ; be thou clean.” Your sins will be 
forgiven for the sake of Christ, and God will give you His Holy 
Spirit to cleanse your heart and make it pure and lovely. At death 
you will go to dwell for ever in God’s palace above. 

Attend to religion now. Too many people think that they may 
live in sin and forgetfulness of God, whilst they have their health, 
and that it. is time enough to begin to thiuk of their souls when 
they are on a sick bed. This is a great mistake. 

No^ accept the gracious invitation of your Father in hcaVen, anrl 
try in every thing to please Him. Obey His laws for the health of 
the body; obey RiS laws in the Bible for the health of the soul. 
Seek to fight against disease, ignorance, and misery. Thus will 
your life be happy and useful, according to God’s loving will. 

* Journal of the Calcutta Health Society, April, 1885. 
rKIKTED AT THE S. T. C. K. TRESS, VEl'ER Y, MADRAS. 1888 . 
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selves ** 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Last year a pamphlet was printed, entitled, India’s Needs. It 
met with an encouraging sale, and it is hoped that it was, in some 
measure, useful. 

One defect was attempting to discuss the <c Material, Political, 
Social, Moral and Religious Needs” of India within PIG pages. It 
is, therefore, proposed to issue a Series of Pace us on Indian 
Reform, each taking up a single topic. The different subjects 
can thus be more adequately considered, and by presenting one at 
a time, an impression is more likely to bo produced. 

The present issue is intended to combat a prevailing opinion as 
mischievous as it is unfounded. 

J. MURDOCH. 

Madras, 

Feh. 4th, 1887- 
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Is INUIA BECOMING POOUEK OR RICHER? 


Supposed Increasing Poverty. 

The Kali Yaga. In every Indian bazar the expression may bo 

heard nl most- daily, “ This is the Kali Yaga,” the Cron Age. TI 10 
venerable Vedio ttislii Parasara, in the Vishnu Purami, thus dc- 
• scribes some of its evils : — 

“ The observance of caste, order and institutes will not prevail in the 
Kali Age... Men of all degrees will conceit themselves to be equal with 
Brahmins. Cows will be held in esteem only as they supply milk. Tho 
people will be almost always in dread of dearth, and apprehensive of 
scarcity; they will all live, like anchorets, upon loaves and roots and 
fruits, and put a period to their lives through fear of famine and want. 
...Princes, instead of protecting, will plunder their subjects... Women will 
bear children at the age of five, six, or seven years ; and men begot them 
when they are eight, nine or ten. A man will be grey when he is twelve ; 
and no one will exceed twenty years of life.”* 

AVhat a sad contrast to the Krita (Golden) Age, whou the fruits 
of the earth were obtained by the mere wish, and men lived four 
thousand years ! 

Mr. S. M. Hussain says that in Oudh people of all classes in 1864 
were sighing after their lost Nawabi times, in which the seasons 
were favourable, when the fields yielded twice as much as they do 
now, and cows gave eight times as much milk.f 

English testimony may also be quoted to the effect that this is 
India’s Iron Ago. The socialist, Mr. Hyndman, who lately figured 
in the London riots, describes her as “Bleeding to Death” J under 
yrifcish rapacity, folly and wickedness. Another Englishman, 
Mr.. Seymour Keay, endeavours to support liis doctrine of the 
^Spoliation of India,” by garbled quotations from Indian statesmen 
like Sir Bar tie Frcre ami others, making them assert, the very 

* Wilson’s Translation of the Vishnu Parana, pp. 622-G24. 

+ Our Difficulties and Wants in Tndia, pp. 3, 7. 

X ** Bleeding to Death” certainly describes tiro state of Mr. Hyndnuin’s own 
finances. Not long ago ho was summoned in a London Court on account of his own 
debts and thoso of his wife. His wife appeared and slated that her husband earned 
nothing, but went about lecturing for which he received dinners but no pay. They 
were dependent upon the assistance of relations and friends ; money had been 
borrowed in all directions, and their furniture had been pawned. As a rule, a bank- 
rupt is not the best adviser with regard to money matters. 
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reverse of what they intended. Even well-meaning men, like 
Major Osborn, have made similar statements. 

It is not surprising that the foregoing English opinions should 
be readily accepted as correct by many Native journals in India. 

The Hindu is the leading Native paper in South India. The 
following are some of its editorial utterances : — 

“ Wc cannot say that the English are wicked. There are many good 
and virtuous English men and women, But wo can most truthfully say 
that the English are the most avaricious and selfish people in the world.” 
Nov. 25, 1885. 

“ English merchants during a sway of nearly a century rilled the 
land of all its wealth. A century of plunder ! And now what has 
succeeded it? The ‘spoliation of India,’ has it ceased? Certainly not. 
It is going on as vigorously as ever.” Oct. 1st, 1885. 

“ Our ‘ beneficent* government, as the learned writer on Revenuo 
Administration in the Madras Presidency in our columns has incontro- 
vortibly proved, takes to itself no less than 47 per cent, of the produce, 
(and) levies innumerable other contributions.” Oct. 13, 1885. 

“ Everywhere the establishment of English rule has been followed by 
a rapid and striking impoverishment of the people.*’ Jan. 17, 1887. 

“India sends away 30 millions of money as her tribute to England, 
and this tribute for which not a penny is received in return is, it has 
been said over and over again by corn j>e tent writers, one of the chief 
causes of India's poverty.” Jan. 17, 1887. 

“ Day after day unable to bear the burden of existence, the Indian 
peasant lays down his life rather than enjoy the 1 inestimable blessings of 
British rule’ in India.” Dec. 5, 1885. 

Any proofs to the contrary from official sources are contemptu- 
ously brushed aside as only showing 

“ By what distortion of facts and fallacious logic the boasts of the 
Indian bureaucracy have to be made to look plausible.” Sept. 26, 1885. 

Bengali opinion, as represented by some of the leading papers, 
is much in the same strain. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika would wish the Committee of 
Inquiry, proposed by Mr. Slagg, to visit India to make themselves 
“ personally acquainted with the state of misery to wdiich the 
people have been reduced under the Christian rulo of England.” 
Oct. 22, 1885. 

The Liberal , another Calcutta paper, has the following : — 

“The present system treats the contentment of India and even the 
stability of the British Empire as of only secondary importance compared 
with the personal and selfish interests of the classes who, like an im- 
mense vampire, have sat brooding over India and draining her almost to 
her heart’s blood during the last century and more.” Nov. 8th, 1885. 
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The following is from the same journal : — 

“ Useless offices, however extravagantly paid, continue to flourish ; the 
most extravagant salaries remain untouched ; and now offices still are 
crShted with the most extravagant scale of salaries. And why? Be- 
cause the in wnbers of the bureaucracy and their relations are to be pro- 
vided for at the public expense/ 1 Nov. 8th, 1885. 

Babu Amrita Lai Roy, a Bengali who spent three years in 
New York, thus described British rule in India, in the North Ame- 
rican Review : — 

“Wherever you go through the vast dominions of the ‘Empress of 
India’ you sec a population starved, luckless, coward, crest-fallen, brood- 
ing^ thoughts of darkness or despair; while stalks hither and thither the 
Anglo-Saxon, riding over their breasts, spitting in their faces, spreading 
"desolation, and leaving a nightmare wherever lie has passed.” 

The Poona 8 area Janik Sahha Journal is far more moderate in 
its statements, but it says : — - 

“ On a calm and comprehensive review of the economic situation in 
India, it is impossible to resist the conviction that, in spite of all the 
benevolent intentions and efforts of government, in spite of railways and 
canals, and in spite too, of growing trade and extending agriculture, the 
country is getting day by day poorer in material wealth as well as 
weaker in productive capacity and energy/* 

The above opinion formed the burden of the addresses in 
England of the Indian delegates. 

The Indian Spectator (j notes the following as the opinion 
expressed in England by the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji : — 

“ The speaker then proceeded to point out what he regarded as the 
cause of the poverty of India. Ho cited several authorities upon the 
subject, and showed it was simply that the employment of a foreign 
agency caused a large drain to the country, disabling it from saving 
any capitdfl at all, and rendering it weaker and weaker every day, forcing 
it to resort to loans for its wants and becoming worse and worse in its 
economic condition/* Jan. 23, 1887. 

9 The recent “ National Congress” at Calcutta, after acknowledg- 
ing the memorable, beneficent and glorious reign” of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, passed the following Reso- 
lution : — 

“ That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and views 
with grave apprehension, the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the 
population of India, and while aware that the Government is not over- 
looking this matter, and is contemplating certain palliatives, it yet 
desires to record- its fixed conviction that the introduction of Represen- 
tative Institutions will prove one of the most important practical steps* 
towards the amelioration of the condition of the people/* , 
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It is cheerfully acknowledged that other views are also held by 
a minority. A single quotation may suffice. Raja Sir Madliava Kao is 
no mere dilettante politician. He was Prime Minister of two impor- 
tant Native States. Under the signature of “ A Native Thinker” 
lie has contributed a variety of valuable short papers to the 
Madras Times . The following is one extract : — 

81 The longer one lives, observes and thinks, the more deeply does ho 
feel there is no community on the face of the earth which sutlers less 
from political evils and more from self-inflicted or self -accepted, or self- 
created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the Hindu community ! !” 

Such remarks are not palatable to some of the patriotic journals. 
They have been regarded as a proof of senility, and the l< Native 
Thinker” has been addressed to keep his u thoughts” to himself. 

“ Native public opinion” considers that the country is becoming 
more and more impoverished. 

Blame laid chiefly at the door of the British Government — 

Mr. S. M. Hussain thus points out one great use of Governments 
both in India and Ireland : — 

“To bear on its shoulders the blame for all sorts of grievances that 
arise in the community by accident, by natural or unnatural causes, or 
even by the fault of its members. 

“ It seems natural that it gives some sort of comfort and relief to 
lazy people who will do not anything for themselves to put the blamo 
of their idleness a *.d of the distress that originates from this source on 
some other person or cause. 

“ We Asiatics had, for a long time, an object for our fault-finding 

which we all called Kismat (fate) Now we are abandoning Kin- 

mat and have substituted the Government as the object of our censure. 
In short, as of old, wo used ro depend on Kismat, hoping that it would do 
everything for us ; so now wo expect that Government will do the same. 
Bub Kismat was a power which we could not fight or argue for not 
doing what we required of it, and we could simply console ourselves, by 
blaming it; but Government, being a visible object:, besides blaming it, 
we can remonstrate with it, and grumble till our wishes arc fulfilled, or 
show our annoyance if they are not acceded to/’* , 

The "comfortable” doctrine is hold by the Hindus that all their 
miseries, including pestilence and deficient rainfall, are caused by 
the .s ins of their rulers — not by their own . During a famine in North 
India "some years ago, the ryots, in a petition to Government, re- 
commended “ searchings of heart” on the part of the authorities. 
Was not the famine sent as a punishment for their oppression of 
the poor ! 

Mischievous Effects of the Popular Notion. — It is of very great 
importance that there should be a friendly feeling between Euro- 

> * Our Dijj'cultic.i and Wants, pp. 14, 15. 
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paans and Indians. Every man of any intelligence acknowledges 
that it would be a great misfortune to India if the English were to 
withdraw from it at present. Tlio most strenuous efforts of both 
ar& needed to remedy the evils under which India suffers. Any 
false idea exciting alienation between the two races is much to be 
deprecated. • 

India is the stronghold of caste. Englishmen are Mleclchax, 
"barbarians, siuners.”* Race hatred is gra titled and a cheap 
reputation for patriotism earned by maligning them and their rule. 

If the people of South India were to accept as true the statements 
in The Hindu that the " English are the most avaricious and selfish 
people in the. world ;” that “ for more than a century they rilled the 
of all its wealth;” that they exact as "tribute 30 millions of 
•money a year for which not a penny is received in return that the 
" Indian peasant day by day lays down his life rather than enjoy 
the f inestimable blessings of British rule’ it would be surprising if 
the loyalty for which they have hitherto been noted should not be 
exchanged for a rabid hatred, worthy of American Irish. 

The iutluence on Englishmen is also injurious. Honourable men 
are apt to feel soured against those who hold them up as robbers 
and swindlers. Feelings of contempt and antipathy are awakened 
in others. 

Low motives are sometimes attributed to the most benevolent 
measures. The Bombay Gazette says of Lady Bufferings Scheme 

“ Vernacular journalists have been unable to see in the enterprise any- 
thing beyond on endeavour to provide an opening in the country for the 
services of a number of European ladies/'t 

At Poona Lord Dulferin thus noticed the imputation of fraud 
on the part of Government in appointing the Civil Service 
Commission : — 

“Nothing has filled me with .such astonishment, nothing has so 
disheartened me, nothing has made rue feel so deeply how groat are the 
difficulties of Government in this country as insinuations which have 
ai)pearcd in certain organs of the press with regard to this subject. It 
is indeed a matter of surprise that there should he fon ml . .amongst some 
of. them who represent themselves as guides and leaders of Indian public 
opinion — men so incapable of appreciating what lias been the character 
of English rule and of its English representatives as to assert in the face 
of theij countrymen that the only object of the Government of India in 
appointing the Civil Service Commission has been to deceive the people of 
India and to resort to a base, mean and abominable trick for the purpose 
of restricting still further the privileges of those who are so justly anxious 
to serve our Sovereign in the service of their country.” 

# These are the two meanings given of the word by lieu fey in his Sanskrit 
Dictionary. • 

t Quoted in Madras Overland Mail , Nov. 3, 1886. 
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Tho “astonishment” of Lord Dufferin was due to the fact that 
he was a comparative stranger. The Edinburgh Review remarks, 
(< Nor will the best intentions and the highest administrative 
principles in India save a government from incessant misrepresent- 
ation and violent calumny.”* 

Extenuation is to be found in the circumstances of the country. 
People can be expected to measure others only by their own 
standard. There is also the encouragement that the best men in 
India give the British Government credit for what it has done, and 
make allowances for the difficulties which have prevented still 
greater results. 

Nor is this the worst of the evil. Measures on which the well- 
being of the country mainly depends are neglected for politics. Tho 
Indian Mirror , a Calcutta daily Native paper, says : — 

“ Tho Bengali boy of the period, who is scarcely out of his teens, 
talks of politics. Such is the case with politics among the Bengalis in 
Bengal. We are now talking polities to death ; and though we ore our- 
selves always in the thick of polities, we must confess that politics has 
positively become the bane of our society, because wo are giving this 
undue prominence to it to the neglect and at tho sacrifice of other questions, 
in which our present progress and future welfare are materially involved.”! 

The same remark applies, more or less, to other parts of India. 

While rueu of mature age and wide experience may take up 
politics with advantage, young men will do much better in endeavour- 
ing to improve their own minds and in attending to business. The 
results in Mr. Hyndman’s case are not encouraging. 

Political reform is far more popular than social or religious re- 
form. It does not involve any self-denial — rather the reverse. 
Radicalism in England holds out the bait of “three acres and a cow.” 
Here, no doubt, the prospect of a good appointment as the result 
of agitation is the motive with nome. It is admitted that there 
are good men who advocate the cause without any selfish ends in 
view ; but human nature is the same everywhere, and the lf spoils 
of office” must have their influence on Eastern as well as on Western 
Aryans. 

An attempt will now be made to enquire into the real results 
of British rule in India so far as the physical condition of the people 
is concerned. The writer has no hope of making the slightest 
impressions upon some. c ' 

u X man convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still.” 

Sir William Jones quotes the saying from a Hindu author: 

« * January, 1381, p. It. 

t Quoted in CouojiO; Ocl 1836. 
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“ Whoever obstinately adheres to a set of opinions may at last bring 
himself to believe that the freshest sandalwood is a flame of fire.” 

Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with.” Gi’oss mis- 
representations which have been refuted again and again, will bo 
re-iterated bf pseudo-patriots, and applauded by those who regard 
any counter-evidence as the" distortion of facts” by an interested 
“ Indian bureaucracy.” 

The writer does not belong to the " Indian bureaucracy,” nor 
has he any "poor relations” to be provided for. It will, however, 
be sufficient with some that he is British, to discredit all his state- 
ments and to regard his authorities as " rubbish.” Still, others 
may. bo led to impartial inquiry, and to draw their own conclusions, 
in which case these pages will not have been written in vain. 

When a witness gives evidence in a case, one of the first ques- 
tions put to him is with regard to his means of information. Tho 
writer may be permitted to add a few words on this point. He 
came out to the East nearly 4‘3 yours ago, and there, with the excep- 
tion of furloughs, he has since continuously resided. His personal 
observation of India extends from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, and 
from Mouhnain to Karachi. For about 25 years in succession, lie 
has made tho circuit of the three Presidencies of India. He has 
also travelled in China and Japan. 


False Ideas about the Past. 

“ The past,” Tennyson says, 

“ shall always wear 
A glory from its being far.” 

The ignorant and half-educated in all ages and in all countries 
have looked, upon tlie past as the Gulden, and the present as 
the Iron, Age. Ten centuries before the Christian era, Solomon 
gave the caution, “ Say not the former days were better than 
thege ; for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” The poet 
Horace lived in tho Augustan age of Rome, yet there were then 
“ praisers of bygouo times.” Indians now entertain exactly the 
same feelings with regard to tho declension of their country as 
Englishmen who talk of tho " good old times.” Macaulay, in his 
History of England, thus combats the idea : — 

“ Delusion which leads men to overrate the happiness of preceding 
generations.” 

u In truth wo arc under a deception similar to that which misleads 
the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the caravan all is dry 
■ and bare; but far in advance and far in the rear, is the semblance of 
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refreshing waters. The pilgrims hasten forward and find nothing but 
sand where, an hour before, t hey had seen a lake. They turn their eyes 
and see a lake where, an hour before, they were toiling through Baud. A 
similar illusion seems to haunt nations through every stage of the !mg 
progress from poverty and barbarism to the highest degrees of opulence 
and civilisation. But, if we resolutely chase the mi rage t backward, we 
shall find it recode before us into the regions of fabulous antiquity. It is 
now the fashion to place the golden age of England in times when noble- 
men wore destitute of comforts the want of which would be intolerable 
to a modern footman ..when men died faster in the purest country” air 
than they now die in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, and when 
men died faster in the lanes of our towns than they now die on the coast 
of Guiana.” 

“ Since childhood I have been seeing nothing but progress, and 
hearing of nothing but decay. : ” The evils now complained of 
are, he says, “ with scarcely an exception old. That, which is new, 
is the intelligence which discerns, and the humanity which remedies 
them.” 

The words of Burke, applied to England last century, exactly 
represent the state of Native feeling in this country at present : — 

“ These birds of evil presage at all times have grated our ears with their 
melancholy song; arid by some si range fatality or other, it has generally 
happened that they have poured forth their loudest and deepest lamenta- 
tions at the periods of our most abundant prosperity.”* 

The Hindus are specially liable to entertain false notions of tho 
past. The Cambridge Professor of Sanskrit says, “Tho very word 
history has no corresponding Indian expression. From the very 
earliest ages down to tho present times, the Hindu mind seems 
never to have conceived such an idea as an authentic record of 
past facts based on evidence.” Poetry and books like the Vishnu 
Parana have furnished their ideas of bygone days. 


Progress under British Rule. 


Under this head will be mentioned several points, showing that 
the condition of the country lias improved since it came under the 
B riti sh G o vorn m e n t. 

1 . War has been replaced by Peace — Before the commencement 
of JBritish rule, as Lord Dafterin said at Ajmere, <f scarcely a twelve- 
months passed without the fair fields of India being watered with 
the blood of thousands of her children.” The Rig Veda shows 
abundantly the fierce contests betweeu the Aryan invaders and the 
aboriginal Daisy us. Indra, after being invited by tho former to 
“quaff the sorna juice abundantly,” was urged to destroy their 

* Quoted in Finance* and Public Works of India > p. 12. 
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enemies : “ Hurl thy hottest thunderbolt upon them ! Uproot 
them ! Cleave them asunder !” 

“ Sometimes an Aryan leader fought with an Aryan leader. The 

effuse of such a civil dissension might be jealousy or ambition 

The war oftinvasion lasted for centuries.”* 

As already mentioned, India has no history properly so called. 
The legends, however, indicate sanguinary struggles. “Thrice seven 
times did Pa rasurama clear the earth of the Kshatriya caste, and ho 
filled with their blood five large lakes.” The great Indian epic, tlio 
Mahabharata, relates a succession of battles, ending in the almost 
entire destruction of the contending parties. 

The country was divided into a number of kingdoms, leading to 
frequent wars. Dynasty after dynasty succeeded eacli other. 

About 520 I), c. Darius, King of Persia, invaded India, and 
annexed part of the country. His success probably led Alexander 
the Great to follow his example in 327 is. e. For more than 800 
years there was a struggle against Greco-Baetrian and Scythian 
inroads. Chandra Gupta and Vikramadiriya partly won their fame 
by successfully contending with the invaders. 

The numerous invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni are well known. 
They were followed by a long series of similar expeditions. 

tf India,” says Dr. Hunter, “ has, at its north-eastern and north- 
western corners, two opposite sets of gateways which connect it 
with the rest of Asia. Through these gateways, successive hordes 
of invaders have poured into India, and in the last century the pro- 
cess was still going on. Each set of new-comers plundered and 
massacred without mercy and without restraint. During 700 years, 
the warring races of Central Asia and Afghanistan filled up their 
measure of bloodshed and pillage to the full. Sometimes they re- 
turned with their spoil to their mountains, leaving desolation 
behind; sometimes they killed off or drove out the former inhabi- 
tants and set tled down in India as lords of the soil ; sometimes they 
founded imperial dynasties destined to be crushed, each in its turn, 
by a new host swarming into India through the Afghan passes. 

“ The precise meaning of the word invasion in India during the 
last century may be gathered from the following facts. It signified 
not merely a host of twenty to a huudred thousand barbarians on 
the march, paying for nothing, and eating up every town, and 
cottage, and farmyard ; burning and slaughtering on the slightest 
provocation, and often in mere sport. It usually also meant a 
grand final sack and massacre at the capital of the invaded country. 

The plan of the Russian general bkobeloff for the invasion of 
India was as follows : — 

” It would be our chief duty to organise masses of Asiatic cavalry, 

•Kunte’s Vicissitudes of Indian Civilization, p. 121. * 
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and hurling 1 them on India as our vanguard under the banner of blood 
and rapine, thus bring bank the days of Taxnerlaue.” 

Tennyson, in his recent poem, thus refers to Tamerlane, or 
Timur : — J 

“ Ages after, while in Asia, he that led the wild Moguls, 

Timur built his ghastly tower of eighty thousand skull's. 1 ’ 

A brief account of Tamerlane’s doings in India will explain 
what Skobeloff proposed. 

In 1398 Timur (Tamerlane) entered Tndia at the head of a vast 
Tartar horde. He defeated Mahmud Tughlak under the walls of 
Delhi, and entered the capital. For five days the city was given up 
to plunder and massacre, during which Timur was employed in 
giving a grand entertainment to his officers. Some streets wore rend- 
ered impassable by heaps of dead. Part of the inhabitants had fled for 
safety to old Delhi. The Muhammadan historian says that Timur’s 
men followed them, and “ sent to the abyss of hell the souls of these 
infidels, of whose heads they erected towers, and gave their bodies 
for food to the birds and beasts of prey. Never was such a terrible 
slaughter and desolation heard of.” Timur and his army next took 
Meerut. The same Muhammadan writer says, u They flayed alive 
all the infidels of this place, they made slaves of their wives and 
children ; they set fire to everything, and razed the walls; so that 
this town was soon reduced to ashes.”* 

During last century, in the space of twenty-three years, six 
inroads took place on a large scale. 

“The first was led by a soldier of fortnne from Persia, who slaughtered 
Afghan and Indian alike; the last five were regular Afghan invasions. 

“On this first of the six invasions, 8000+ men, women, and children 
were hacked to pieces in one forenoon in the streets of Delhi. But 
the Persian general knew how to stop the massacre at. his pleasure. 
The Afghan leaders had less authority, and their five groat invasions 
during the thirteen middle years of the last century form of.e of the 
most appalling talcs of bloodshed and wanton cruelty ever inflicted on 
the human race. In one of these invasions, the miserable capital, Delhi, 
again opened her gates and received the Afghans as guests. Yet foi; 
several weeks, not merely for six hours on this occasion, the citizens 
were exposed to every foul enormity which a barbarian army could 
practise on a prostrate foe. Meanwhile the Afghan cavalry were scour- 
ing the country, slaying, burning and mutilating in the meanest hamlet 
as in the greatest town. They took especial delight in sacking the holy 
places^ of the Hindus, and murdering the defenceless votaries at the 
shrines. For example*, one gang of 25,000 Afghan horsemen swooped 
down upon the sacred city of Muttra during a festival, while it was 
thronged with peaceful Hindu pilgrims engaged in their devotions. They 

# History of Timur Deg by Cberofefidin AH. 

• t Bo Scott. Klphinstonc thinks 30,000 nearer the truth. 
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bnrncd the houses together with their inmates, slaughtering Others 
with the sword and lance, hauling off into captivity maidens and youths, 
women aud children. In the temples they slaughtered cows and smeared 
tli% images and pavement with blood. 

“ The border-land between Afghanistan and India lay silent and waste ; 
indeed districts far within the frontier, which had once been densely 
inhabited, and which are now again thickly peopled, were swept bare of 
inhabitants.” 4 

It was the same on the north-east frontier : — 

“ The history of the fertile valley of Assam, in the north- eastern corner 
of India, is one long narrative of invasion and extermination. Anciently 
the. seat of a powerful Hindu kingdom, whose ruined forts of massive 
hewn stone we find buried in the jungle, Assam was devastated, like the 
Test of Eastern Bengal, by the fanatical Muhammadan invaders in the 
fifteenth century from the west. A fierce aboriginal race (the Koch) 
next, swooped down on it from the north. They in turn were crushed by 
another aboriginal race (the A hams) from the east; and these again 
wen? being exterminated by the Burmese from the south, when they 
implored the English to interfere. During the last century, large tracts 
of Assam were depopulated, and throughout that province and Eastern 
Bengal 30,0u0 square miles of fertile frontier districts lay waste. 

44 The task of reclaiming these tracts has been a hea vy one. In the now 
prosperous districts of Goal para with its half-million of inhabitants more 
money was spent, until 25 years ago, by Government, in rewards for 
killing the wild animals than the whole sum realised from the land 
revenue. Not less than 13,000 square miles of border district have been 
reclaimed, and yield each year at the lowest estimate eighteen millions 
sterling worth of produce, or more than the average normal cost of the 
Indian army and the whole defence of the Indian Empire.” 

44 Even the sea was a source of danger. On the Bay of Bengal, the 
pirates from the Burmese coast sailed np the great rivers, burning the 
villages, massacring or carrying off into slavery the inhabitants. On the 
other side ef the peninsula, in the Indian Ocean, piracy was conducted 
on a grander scale. Wealthy rajas kept up luxurious courts upon the 
extortions which their pirate fleets levied from trading vessels aud from 
the villages along the eoast.”+ 

But India suffered from intestine wars as well as from foreign 
invasions. 

Muhorned Shah, Sultan of Gulburgn, provoked a quarrel with 
the Himlu Maharaja of Yijayanagar, and swore an oatli on the 
Koran that 6t he would not sheath the sword till he had put to death 
a hundred thousand infidels.” The desolation caused in the war 
which ensued was terrible. The Muhammadan “ historian records, 
with ill-concealed exultation, that from first to last o00,0U0 ‘infidels* 

* England's Work in India , pp. 7, 8. < 

t England's Work in India, pp. 10, 11. 
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Lad fallen before the sword of the true believers, * and that the 
Carnatic did not recover this depopulation for ages/ 

Macaulay thus describes the ravages of the Mahrattas : — ^ 

Tlie highlands which border on the western const of, India poured 
forth a yet. more formidable race which was long the terror of every 
native power, and which yielded only to the genius of England. It was 
under the reign of Aurungzcbe that the wild clan of plunderers first 
descended from their mountains. Soon after his death every corner of 
his wide empire learned to trc*mble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. 
Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by them. Their 
dominions stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. Mahratta 
captains reigned at Poona, at Gwalior, in Guzerat, in Borar, and in 
Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had become great sovereigns, 
therefore cease to be freebooters. They still retained the predatory 
habits of their forefathers. Every region which was not subject to 
their rule was wasted by their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums 
were heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his 
small savings in his girdle, and lied with his wife ami children to the 
mountain or the jungle. Many provinces redeemed the harvests by 
the payment of an annual ransom. Even the wretched phantom who 
still bore the imperial title stooped to pay this ignominious black mail. 
The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were .seen from the walls of the 
palace of Delhi ; another at the head of his innumerable cavalry descended 
year after year on the rice fields of Bengal.” 

Tanks are pointed out in Bengal into which women threw them- 
selves to escape dishonour. Calcutta had to bo defended by what 
was called the u Mahratta Ditch.” 

When, a few years ago, Sindia and Ilolkar met in a friendly way, 
it was remarked that there had not been any similar meeting for 
more than a century before. 

In 1883 the entire cost of the Indian army was .£17,410,000. 
The monthly payment per head was 1 auna 2 pies fori- protection 
against all external enemies and to secure internal peace. As 
mentioned above, the value of the produce of one province reclaimed 
from ruin would alone meet the whole outlay. *. 

2. Crime has been repressed. —In al 1 eon nt ries there are thieves, 
but the peculiarity of India is that it had over a hundred robber 
castes, just as there were soldier castes aud writer castes, and that 
men went out to prey upon the property of their fellow^— and if 
need be on their lives — with strict religious observances, strong in 
the belief that they were only fulfilling their destiny aud doing good 
service to the deity whom they adored. They gloried in their 
exploits as sportsmen do, and talked over a successful gang-robbery 
with its attendant murders, as European gentlemen talk over their 

* Meadows Taylor. Indian History., pp. 101, 162. 
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tiger hunts* Besides those there were also robberies committed by 
Dion not born and bred to the profession. 

After the usual sacrifices, gangs set out in parties of thirty or 
fofty, disguised as travellers or pilgrims. Their principal weapon 
was the sptar. The head was carried about concealed on their 
persons ; the* handles served as walking sticks. Scouts or confeder- 
ates informed them where there was a. rich man's house. When 
all arrangements had been made, they advanced to the attack. 

It was always a nocturnal surprise. With flaming torches and 
spears glittering in the broad light, they came suddenly on the 
sleeping inhabitants of the doomed house, and either roused them 
with their noise or pricked them up with the points of their weapons. 
It often happened that the luckless inhabitants, confused, bewilder- 
•ed, panic struck, like people under the influence of a fearful dream, 
did all that they were directed to do — pointed out the places where 
their wealth was hidden, and went like sheep to the slaughter, if 
the dakoits thought that all the properly was not given up, torture 
was applied. Barrings were sometimes torn away, hands and feet 
were chopped off as the easiest mode of removing the ornaments, 
in Knglsiud a gang of robbers could not exist fora, single day when 
it was known. Every influential man in the neighbourhood and 
the constabulary would aid in tlieir capture. But in India the 
reverse was the case. The zemindar, or landed proprietor, and 
the headman of the village, harboured the robbers and shared in 
their spoil. 

The gangs were not limited to thirty or forty. In 1773 it was 
reported that a whole body of sepoys and their English lender were 
cut off by a robber horde. The Piudans sometimes went, in bands 
of 20,000 horsemen, carrying off immense booty. To surround 
them, Lord Hastings had to employ not. less than 115,000 men. 

Thuggisni was another peculiar Indian institution. 

Thugs were professional murderers who worshipped the goddess 
Kali, or Devi. They existed in large numbers in many parts of 
India for more than 1 wo thousand years. Divine sanction was 
claimed for tlieir horrible trade. It was said that the goddess gave 
their ancestors waistbands with which to destroy, first demons, and 
then men, by strangulation. “ 1 am a Thug of the royal records/ 1 
said one of these murderers ; “ 1 and my fathers have been Thugs 
for twenty generations.” 

The Thugs, for the most part, belonged to particular villages, 
where they left their wives and children ; and they outwardly 
followed some peaceable calling. They cultivated the fields— rented 
a few acres of land — or employed labouring men to work under 
thorn. A Thug set out on his dreadful journey, and every one in 
the village knew the cause of his departure. A certaiu amount of 
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linsli»inoney was paid to the zemindar or headman, and the police 
officials, in the same manner, were bribed into silence. 

Before going on their expeditions. Thugs made offerings to the 
goddess, and carefully attended to the omens through which tfiey 
supposed that she made known her wishes. They assumed many 
different disguises, and played many different parts.' There was 
nothing to distinguish them from ordinary travellers. A party of 
them would accost a wayfarer going homewards from a journey. 
Cheerful talk and song would win his heart, and he would tell them 
freely of his private affairs, of his wife and children he was going 
to meet., after long years of absence, toil, and suffering. Watching 
a favourable opportunity ou the skirts of some jungle, one of t.ho 
Thugs would throw his turban cloth round the neck of their victim. 
Another, seizing the other end of the cloth, would draw it tightly* 
round ; whilst a third would seize the man by the legs, and throw 
him ou the ground. There could be no resistance. The work was 
quickly done. The body was then stripped, the property secured, 
and very soon the corpse was buried. The Thugs would afterwards 
kindle a lire beside the grave, ami feast as heartily, sing as merrily, 
and sleep as soundly as if they lmd committed an act of the greatest 
merit. No compunctions visited the Thugs. An English officer 
asked one of them, (i Did you never feel pity for the old men and 
young children whom you murdered while they were sitting quietly 
by you V 1 “ Never, ” was the answer. 

Such was the confidence of the Thugs in the protecting power 
of the goddess, that- they believed that she would not only, if 
religiously served, shield them from harm, but visit with her 
wrath all who injured them. But this claim did not stand the test. 
When Thuggee was brought under the notice of the British Gov- 
ernment, Lord William Bentinck appointed Colonel Sleeman, with 
several assistants, to take measures for its suppression. Within a 
few years this abominable system was destroyed. ColoneUSleeman 
established schools of industry at Jubbulpore, with a view of afford- 
ing employment to adult approvers, and of educating their children.* 

The late Maharaja of Gwalior thus bears testimony to th$ 
former and prescut state of things : — 

“ Your prestuje fills men’s minds to an extent which to men who 
kftow how things were carried on scarce fifty years ago, seems 
beyond belief. YY ithin that period when Mahrattas wentfroqi time 
to tiutb from Gwalior to the Deccan, small bodies were not safe. 
The departure was an epoch in the year. Their friends parted from 
them knowing that they had to set out on a journey of danger — 
perils through thugs, robbers, spoliation and black-mail levied on 
them by the states through which they must pass: these things 

* Chiefly abridged from Kaye’s “ Administration of the East India Company/' 
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men not old still speak of. Now all pass to and fro without danger 
or hindrance' — the poorest traveller feels as safe as the richest — for 
you make as much effort to protect tho poor as the rich. I never 
put*myself on tho mail-cart, unattended and perhaps unknown, 
without appreciating the strength of your rule. It is a substance 
— 1 leave Gwalior without apprehension, and my absence occasions 
no distrust.” 

It was tho same throughout India. An old American friend 
who resided at Madura, in the Madras Presidency, told the writer 
that when he first came to the district there were old men who re- 
membered the time when no one could venture after dusk beyond 
the walls of the city without being stripped to the “ skin of his 
teeth.” Even in English mansions in Calcutta the outer door had 
t<* be locked at the commencement of each meal to prevent tho 
plate from being stolen. 

It was the insecurity of property which led to burying valuables, 
although often this did not avail against dakoits, torture being 
applied to obtain possession of the hoards. 

It is impossible for any Government to put an entire check to 
robbery and violence; but there is now less crime in India than in 
England. Jt also goes on diminishing. There were 25 per cent 
fewer prisoners in gaol in 1882 than in .1807, notwithstanding the 
increased population. Considering the vast extent of the country, 
the security is perfectly marvellous. 

In 1882-8 the Police* numbered 187,377, the cost amounting 
to Ks. 23, 7S 1,433. On an average, each person paid 2 pies ({d.) 
monthly for protection against robbery and murder. 

3. Agriculture lias been promoted by the greatest Irrigation 
Works in the Woi’ld. — As an example of the gross misrepresentation 
to which the British Government is exposed, the following may bo 
quoted from a Native who aspired to be the historian of India: — 

“No irrigation work of public utility has as yet been undertaken by 
the Government, whose policy is such as it would not allow the nation to 
prosper, but it allows the country to be? frequently visited by famine, and 
the people to perish iu thousands by sheer want and hungcr. ,? + 

“The real cause of the distress and poverty of the cultivators in 
many parts of India,” says Sir E. C. Buck, “ is to be found, not 
in the export of food, not in the oppression of taxes and rents, not 
iu the administration of the country, but in the uncertainty of the 
one great source of agricultural wealth — the rainfall of the country.” 
English farmers, he adds, <( would be taken aback, if they were 
asked to cultivate farms in which it was a mere chance whether tho 
^outturn would be nothing, or twenty bushels an acre.”f 

1 Irrigation works are the great remedy for this state of things. 

i ; — ;■ 

* Exclusive of Village Police. t Statistical Atlas of India , p. 20. 
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The crop is certain even in seasons of drought, and the yield is 
increased. There are, however, limits to their extension. There 
must be sources fur the water supply. But over large tracts of 
India the rainfall does not exceed one or two inches a year, and 
even that sometimes fails. The British Government hhs spent large 
sums on irrigation works. In most, cases they have been successful; 
in one or two the water supply has proved insufficient* 

It is cheerfully admitted that Hindu rulers formed numerous 
tanks in Southern India and took off some canals from the On very. 
No works for irrigation had been constructed in North India before 
the time of Firoze Toghluk (Idol — 1887 A. d.) He excavated three 
canals, which, however, through neglect, afterwards became useless. 

Besides restoring the Hindu and Muhammadan canals, new 
works of this description have been carried out in different parts of 
the country. The Ganges canal is the greatest irrigation work in 
the world. It takes about half the water of the Ganges, where it 
issues from the mountains, and distributes it over the districts 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. Tho Bari Doab Canal, from 
the Ravi, waters tho country between that river, the Bens, and the 
Sutlej. Other similar works are either completed or in progress. 

The large rivers of South India formerly rolled great volumes 
of water uselessly to the ocean. Anic-uts, or bunds, have been con- 
structed across the most important, as the Godavari, Kistua and 
Cavery, by which extensive tracts of land are irrigated. 

The Statistical Atlas of India gives a list of the Irrigation 
Canals in India during 188 k The main Canals were 9095 miles in 
length, the Distributaries Il>,730 miles, making a total of 28,825 
miles. * The entire cost r ill the present year was 24* crores of rupees. 
The number of acres irrigated during 1884 was 7,205,700, and the 
estimated value of the crops nearly 18 crores of rupees. The pro- 
duce for 18 months would pay the entire outlay. 

While, of course, the land without irrigation would have pro- 
duced a certain amount of crop, these works have added every year 
crores to the wealth of the country, and in seasons of famine lakhs 
of lives have been preserved. 

4. The Annual Produce of the country has been greatly in- 
creased.— Suppose the value of the crops of a ryot gradually rose 
from Rs. 200 a year to Its. 600, could it be said that be was getting 
impoverished ? This exactly represents the condition 'of India. 
Large tracts formerly lay uncultivated from tho ravages of war or 
the incursions of the Muhrattas. About 1 20 years ago there was a 
terrible famine in Bensml. It is estimated that 10 millions of 
people perished; even 19 years later one-third of Bengal was a 
■ “jungle inhabited only by wild beasts.’* 

It must be confessed that the information about Indian agricul- 
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fcure, though improving, is still very defective.* It is only of com- 
paratively late years that details in some cases liave been received 
regarding the area under cultivation. They are still not available 
wfth regard to several large Zemindaries, one of them half the size 
of Oudli. The Madras Manual of Administration gives the area of 
ryotwari holdings as having risen from 12,078,535 acres in 1852-53 
to 19,095,867 in 1882-83 (p. 298). In round numbers, taking the 
ratio of increase to have been the same for the previous 60 years, 
we have about 6 million acres under cultivation in 1792-8. 

Hereafter, both the extent of cultivation and the nature of 
the crops can bo more readily compared. The Statist iral Atlas of 
India gives in detail the crops cultivated 1881-85. The principal 
itetns in acres arc quoted below : — 


Provinces. 

Rico. 

Wheat. 

Millets, &c. 

Oilseed. 

,, i Cultivated 

Uttou - j Area. 

Madras «.« 

6,030,106 

30,016 

12.S77.97S 

1,169,079 

i 

i 

1,320,718 

i 

21,331,674 

Bombay 

2,031,301 

2,211,150 

17,761,225 

1,976,867 

2,156,768 25,906,024 

i 

Bengal 

37,500,000 

850,000 

8,750,000 

2,000,000 

300,000 

54,503,010 

N. W. 1\ ami 







OudU ... 

4, 891, 344 

5,031,330 

19,807,475 

623,298 

1,677,040 

32,553,701 

Punjab 

621,214 

7,819,509 

13,084,232 

1.001,518 

792,990 

22,553,701 

Central Prov. 

3,001, C2S 

3,541 ,40 1 

4,299,482 

1,032,822 

450,348 

13,035,299 

British Bnrma 

3,630,310 ! 

2,014 

i 

6,764 

30,013 

8,021 

4,039,246 

Assam 

1,070,300 

I 

47,507 

140,837 

579 

1,512,026 

Coorg ... 

73,616 

... 

1,577 

! 

... 

137,362 

Bcrars ... 

21,784 ] 

819,057 

2,646,513 

j 842,955 

1,959,402 

6,472,956 

Ajmero ... 

60S 

21,842 

150,583 

j 7,500 

j 

8,761 

199,617 

• j 

• Total... 

| 

58,565,331 

20,328,254 

79,523.386 

i 

! 9.490.889 

1 ' ' 

8,690,212 

i 

! 

j 181 ,81 5,644 


The # figuros for Madras exclude Zemindaries; those for Bengal 
are approximate ; tlioso for the North West Provinces and Oudh arc 
for “ temporarily settled districts only.” The total area cultivated 
is estimated at 199,500,000 acres. Rather more than 170 million 
acres aro devoted to food crops, and the remainder to cotton, 
indigo, &c. 


• England's Work in India , p. 93. 
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Live stock are an important item in judging of the wealth of a 
country ; but the statistics are too incomplete to enable an estimate 
to be presented. 

The niincnd wealth of India has to some extent been developed. 
The soil in any place is chiefly composed of the underlying rocks, 
which largely determine its value and show its capabilities. There 
is another great reason for acquiring a knowledge of the geology 
of a country. When looms were wrought by hand, the weavers of 
India could compete successfully with any in the world. Steam- 
power revolutionised weaving, and wherever hand looms were em- 
ployed, the workmen suffered. Coal is wanted both for steam and 
many other purposes. India is rich in good iron ore, but without 
coal it cannot be smelted on a large scale. For a number of years 
scientific men have been engaged upon the geological survey of 
India. Already some valuable coal fields have been discovered. 
The East Indian Railway uses Bengal coal, costing only Rs. 2 per 
ton, while imported coal costs Rs. 15. The saving in 1885 alone 
amounted to upwards of 30 lakhs. The gold mines of {South India 
are again being worked. 

On the most moderate estimate, the value of the annual pro- 
duce of India has increased three fold since the country came under 
British rule. It is probably very much larger. 

5. A network of Roads and Railways has been provided. — It 
must be admitted that the utility of railways is questioned by somo 
leaders of Native public opinion — nay, whether they are not a 
curse instead of a blessing. 

Mr. -Ginwalla of Bombay says: “ The question of filling up 
the country of India with a network of railways is principally 
beneficial to the English manufacturer and merchant-.”* The Hindu 
says: “ It is by no means certain that the extension of railways 
has been an unmixed blessing to India ; that it has not carried in its 
train effects that have been the principal cause of the impoverish- 
ment of the Indian people ”+ 

For passenger traffic the advantages of railways are very great. 
Formerly in India poor men travelled on foot by day, and rested 
under trees by night. The rich rode on ponies, or were carried in 
palanquins at the rate of four miles an hour. Travellers were 
exposed to fatigue, to the weather, to robbers, to sickness, and 
sometimes had to lie down and die alone. What a difference to bo 
whirled along smoothly, quicker than a race horse! Rivers, even 
like the.- Ganges and Jumna, have been bridged. In 1884 the 
railways carried nearly 74 millions of passengers. Such a National 
Congress as was held in Calcutta the present year would have been 
impossible except for the lines of railway. 


* Quoted in Journal of National Indian Association, Sept. 1885. 
t January 23, 1885. 
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Roads and railways promote cultivation. Some parts of tlie 
Central Provinces are very fertile. The people are nearly all culti- 
vators. They formerly raised so much grain that they did not know 
wUc'it to do with it. Nobody wanted it. They therefore sometimes 
let their cattle cat the ripened grain, lest it should rot on the 
ground. There were no roads, ami a bulky article like grain can 
be carried only a short distance with any profit by oxen. A cart 
has a great advantage over pack oxen, A pair of bullocks will draw 
a load three times as heavy on a good road as on a bad one, reducing 
the cost to one-third. But railways are far superior even to the best 
roads. Salt and other articles are now cheaper in the interior 
than they wore before, and farmers can get a better price for their 
product?. 

• Railways are of great value in extending cultivation. The 
following proof of this is taken from the ltd* and llayd : — 

“Raja Sheoparshad Singh of Gidhore, who died on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember 1885, was the son of tlic late Maharaja Joy men gal Singh, k.C.S.i., 
who was virtually the founder of the raj. His ancestors had Jong ruled 
in those wilds in a sort of feudal way, paying a nominal revenue for a 
large tract of country. The railway opened that part to civilisation and 
the world, and Joymnrigal helped to bring the iron horse into his coun- 
try. He gave the East Indian Railway Company all the lands they 
required free of charge, and obscure, unknown, insignificant Gidhore is 
in consequence one of the best properties in Bengal. Joymungal, before 
he had passed his grand climacteric, had not only won riches, but found 
himself famous and honoured of his sovereign. He received the title of 
Maharaja Bahadoor, and was created a, Knight of the Order of the Star 
of India. Gidhore itself is now a line little country town, although with- 
out the advantages of an official station, and the palace of the raj is an 
imposing structure, the only residence of any pretension throughout a 
long tract of neglected and uninteresting country.” 

Railway are of great service in mitigating famines. 

“ Famine,” says Dr. Hunter, “is now recognized as one of the most 
difficult problems with which the Indian administration has to deal. A 
hundred years ago it was regarded not. as a problem of administration, 
but as a visitation of God, utterly beyond the control of man. When 
the Tains on which the crops depended fell short, no crops were reared, 
and the people perished. The earth had yielded no food, and so the 
people, in the ordinary and legitimate course of things, died.” 

It very rarely, if ever, happens that famine extends over the 
whole country. While one province may have suffered severely, 
another has had an abundant harvest. Before British rule the 
country was without roads. Goods were conveyed by pack oxen, or 
by rude carts. Until recently there were tracts where a cart excited 
almost as much curiosity as a locomotive at present. Carriage 
by pack oxen is exceedingly expensive ; even by cart it is high. 
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When famine prevails over a wide range, pack oxen and carts be- 
come almost useless. The oxen require water and fodder, which can- 
not be supplied in famine districts. On the other hand, a railway train 
carries its own supply of water and fuel, while it conveys as much 
as a thousand oxen at ten times the speed. Thus railways are one 
of the best means of mitigating the severity of famines. It is true 
that about five millions of people perished in South India during 
the famine in 1877 and 1878; but it was the most severe for a 
whole century, and railways were not sufficiently extended to 
distribute the food provided. The Duke of Buckingham, then 
Governor of the Madras Presidency, was indefatigable in measures 
of relief. Mr. Horn a day, an American naturalist, in a recent work, 
bears the following testimony: — 

“It would be impossible to say too much in praise of the energy and 
activity displayed by the Madras Government in fighting for the lives of 
the millions under its charge. I do not see how a Government could 
have done more?. Month after month a perfect torrent of grain was 
poured into Madras, from seaward, and for months the entire resources 
of the Madras Railway systems were strained to the utmost to carry it 
into the famine districts fast enough to keep the people from dying by 
thousands. ”f 

It is alleged that railways throw out of employment cart drivers 
and men who carried into the interior salt and other goods on 
pack oxen. If some suffer in this way, millions are benefited. 
The price of salt has fallen greatly since the introduction of rail- 
ways. But railways provide work for many more than they throw 
out of employment. There are yet only what may be called trunk 
lines. From one hundred to four hundred miles on each side of 
them, goods must be taken from the stations and carried to them by 
pack oxen or carts. The railways themselves give direct employ- 
merit to a largo body of men. In 1884 their stall* consisted of 4,009 
Buropeaus, 4,250 East Indians, and 189,429 natives. 

Of necessity at first all the drivers were Europeans ; but they are 
gradually, in many cases, being replaced by Natives. On the East 
ludian Railways there are 224 Native drivers and shunters. The 
whole of the Punjab Northern Railway is now worked by Natives. 

6. Commerce has been greatly developed.— As in the case of 
Railways, the editor of The Hindu is inclined to regard this as a 
curse. 

* * 

“ The enormous growth of foreign trade does not in the least indicate 
growing prosperity in the condition of the people, although Anglo-Indian 
writers are never tired of appealing to it is an evidence of such prosper- 
ity. It simply indicates the indebtedness of India and her growing 
material exhaustion.” Jan. 16, 1885. 

* England’s Work in India, p. 22. f Quoted in Madras Mail , Dec. 19th, 1885. 
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The total amount of exports and imports per head is a very good 
test of the wealth of a country. They show how much a people 
have to sell, how much they can afford to buy. A King of France 
aslifed a traveller about the condition of a foreign country which he 
visited. Hi» reply was " Sire, it produces nothing and consumes 
nothing; ” on which the King justly remarked that this was saying 
much in few words. Such was the condition of Australasia when 
discovered by Europeans. The aborigines neither bought nor sold 
anything. Now, from about 3 millions of people a revenue of *22 
millions sterling is raised, while the commerce amounts to 114 mil- 
lions sterling a year, equal to about £35 per head. England ranks 
next with £20 per head. 

“ Early in the last century, before the English became the ruling 
flower in India, the country did not produce a million sterling a year of 
staples for exportation. During the first three-quarters of a century of 
our rule, the exports slowly rose to about eleven millions in 1830. During 
the half century which has elapsed since that date, they have quickly 
multiplied by sixfold. In 1880 India sold to foreign nations GO millions 
sterling worth of strictly Indian produce, which the Indian husbandman 
had reared, and for which he was paid. In that year the total trade of 
India, including exports and imports, exceeded 122 millions sterling. 

“ When wo obtained Calentta in 1G8G, it consisted of three mud ham- 
lets, scarcely raised above the river slime, without any trade whatever. 
After a century and a half of British rule, the total value of t he sea-borne 
trade of Calcutta in 1820 was 12 millions sterling. In 1870, it had risen 
to over Gl.}: millions sterling, besides 45 millions of trade with the interior, 
making a total commerce of 106 millions sterling a year at a town which 
had not ten pounds’ worth of external trade when the British settled 
there.”* 


Tnthe year ended 1883, the total Imports and Exports amounted 
to 150 erores, against 93 eroros iu 1873. This increase is largely 
due to railways enabling bulky articles to be exported. Taking 
tho population as 240 millions in 1873 and 253 millions in 1883, 
the trade per head rose from about. Bs. 4 in 1873 to Bs. in 1883. 

It is lamentable in how many ways reckless assertions are made* 
calculated to poison tho minds of the people against the Euglish. 
Tho Liberal makes to following statement : — 

“ Doubtless, English enterprise and capital are seeking out the valu- 
able products of India which can be. worked for the markets of the 
world. But the result is that the whole gain in these enterprises goes 
with the English capitalist, while the Native labourer is left to appropriate 
whatever he can pick up in gleaniug.” Nuv. 8. 1885. 

Two of India’s exports, tea and coffee, are due entirely to English 
enterprise and capital, and indigo to a considerable extent. Still, 

* England's Work in India , pp< 89, 10. 
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in 1883, out of a total export of 83 crores, they amounted only to 
about- 9 crores against 7*1 crores of purely native produce. Instead 
of English capitalists getting “ the whole gain/' there are num- 
bers of coffee-planters who invested their all in their estates, 
laboured on them for years, and in their old age found themselves 
destitute. 

The following notice of the great increase in the commerce of 
India appeared last year in the i fadras if ail : — 

“ Few persons, probably, arc aware of the vast increase of Indian trade 
durimr the last- decade as compart'd with the other nations of the world. 
The following table sets this in a striking light ; — Percentage of increase 
or decrease of foreign trade in 1884 as compared with 1873. 



England 

... 0-6 



Italy 


... 3-U 


. 

Frani 

e 

... 7 27 



Germ 

any 

... 7-89 



Unite 

d States 

... 21-4 



India 


... 59*49 


The exports of 

some 

articles have increased as show 

n below: — 



1875. 

1884, 

Increase. 

Indigo 


£2,570,302 

£4,640,991 

£2,004,089 

.Eire 


4,705,334 

8,363,280 

3,597,910 

Wheat ... 


401,451 

8,895,811 

8,404,300 

Other Grain 


231,384 

364,491 

133,107 

Gums ... 


1 70,015 

897,201 

218,186 

Hides and Sk 

ins 

2,677,707 

4,000,788 

1,989,021 

Horns 


79,012 

150,558 

77,546 

Jute 


3,246,882 

4,592,035 

1,345,753 

Lac 


254,01 1 

355,360 

3,01,349 

Oils 


354,259 

520,474 

106,2 L5 

Heeds 


3,235,950 

10,294,400 

7,058,510 

Spices 


197,891 

400,930 

203,039 

Sugar 


CO 

CO 

£ 

1,1 79,720 

785,330 

Tea 


1,963,550 

4,134,221 

2,176,071 

“ Other Articles *’ 

1,258,082 

2,142,921 

884,839 



£21,905,274 

£51,805,841 

£29,400,507 


The objection may be raised that the export of grain has dimin- 
ished the food supply in the country, lb is thus answered in the 
Statistical Allan of India : — 

u It seems a mistake to suppose that the available food supply is 
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diminished by the impulse given to the export of wheat or any other pro- 
duet. In the four prominent wheat- producing tracts recent enquiry 
has proved that while the food-supply has not diminished with the 
increase of exports, the food-purchasing power of the cultivating popu- 
lation has considerably increased ; and lastly, that if the demand for 
wheat were to decline, its place would be taken by cotton, oil seeds and 
other exportable products. Thus it has been shown that in Oudh the 
ordinary amount of cheaper grains required by the people has still been 
kept in the province, but that the value of the grain exports has been 
nearly doubled by the development of the wheat trade. In the North- 
Western Provinces it is reported that nearly a million acres have been 
brought under cultivation within the last live years, but that the area 
under other food-crops has not only not diminished but- has actually 
increased. The reports from the Central Provinces show a. similar state 
of things. The Pan jab, in which province alone wheat, is the staple food 
of the agricultural population, owes its chief prosperity to the export of 
its surplus wheat. On the other hand an enormous quantity of cheap food 
grains has been made available to the cultivators of the wheat-producing 
provinces by connecting them by rail with those out-of-the-way tracts 
to which they had formerly no access, and in which surplus food-grains 
were so useless to the population that they could actually find no pur- 
chasers ami wore quoted accordingly at nominal prices.” P. 19. 

Some of the imports show the improvement, in the general con- 
dition of the people. The substitution of brass for earthenware 
utensils is one of the first signs of this. The imports of copper, tin 
and zinc increased from lis. 0,707,880 in 1874 to Its. 22,803,700 in 
1883. The people care more for their personal comfort. In 1874 
umbrellas were imported to the amount of its. 002,460; in 1883 to 
Its. 2,328,290. Between 1877 and 1 886 the import of clocks and 
watches increased from 31 lakhs to II lakhs. 

With some the grand proof of India's impoverishment, is the 
supposed excess of her exports over her imports. 

The excuse ought to be made that perhaps with regard to no 
science do “ doctors differ" more than in the case of political econo- 
my. Conflicting views are hold on some points by the highest author- 
ities. Until quite recently, great importance was attached to the 
“Balance of Trade." A country was supposed to be prosperous 
wbeft it.s exports exceeded its imports. England was thought, to be 
“going to the dogs," because the case with her was the reverse. 
The fallacy of this was lately shown. All the circumstances must 
be taken into account before a correct estimate can be formed. 
According to the reasoning of The Hindu , the United States, the 
richest country in the world, is on the “ road to ruin" as well as 
India. Tho American Almanac for 1882, the latest in the posses- 
sion of the writer, is edited by the Librarian of. Congress. The total 
Imports and Exports for tho five years ending in 1881 for the. 
United States and England are given below: — 
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United States. England. t 




Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Kxports 



Doilars-t 

Dollars.f 

ft 

ft 

1877 ... 


... 492 

658 

431 

272 

1878 ... 


... 407 

729 

401 

260 

1879 ... 


... 460 

735 

387 ' 

206 

1880 ... 


... 701 

852 

427 

298 

1881 ... 


... 753 

922 

414 

311 



2,939 

3,896 

2,000 

1,407 


It will be seen that the great Western llepnblic has been “ bleed* 
ing to death” as rapidly as India — her exports in five years ex- 
ceeding her imports by 957 million dollars, and that although no 
u immense” foreign “ vampire has been draining her heart’s blood.” 

The explanation of the apparent great increase in the Exports or 
India over her Imports is simple. In 1801 and 1862 they were 
nearly equal; why did they differ so much in 1881 and 1882 ? 

Imports. § Exports.§ 

Rs. Rs. 

1861 311,707,980 340,901,5-10 

1SG2 372,724,170 370,003,970 

1881 621,049,840 700,210,430 

1882 604,361,550 830,081,980 

In 18G1 the rupee was worth 2 shillings ; it gradually foil to its 
present value 1.5. G d. The exports are still estimated at the old 
rate of 2 shillings to the rupee, whereas Imports have the gold 
standard. If the former were reduced to the latter, the difference 
would not be very great. Still, as already shown by comparing the 
United States and England, great, caution is necessary in drawing 
conclusions. India. Inis large transactions with China which may 
be adjusted, to some extent, in England. 

Connection with England is supposed to have ruined Indian 
manufactures. A native writer in The Hindu explains the true 
reason: “ European competitors, who, cowards as they are, substi- 
tute the power of steam for the more dignified and delicate labour 
of the hand.”* Englishmen aro “ cowards” because they use steam ! 

The introduction of steam power and spinning machines beggared 
hand -looms weavers in Europe, as well as injured many in this coun- 
try. Iri England some of them held on, working sixteen hours a day 
for a mere pittance ; but at last they wisely gave up the unequal con- 
test. The same course is being followed in India. Europeans first 
started Spinning and Weaving Mills in this country, and fora time 

+ In both castes only millions aro given. X Statistical Abstract, 29th No., 1882. 
s-5 Statistical Abstract of British India, 18th No., pp. ,258 259. 

* Quoted in The Fellow Worker , Sept. 188(5. 
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they wore conducted by them. Now there are many founded with 
Native capital and entirely controlled by Native agency, 

India at present exports more of her own manufactured goods 
thSn over she did under Native rule. The value of the outturn of 
Indian cobtftn mills exported to foreign countries during 1883-4 
was 285 lakhs of rupees ; five years ago, it was 1(52 lakhs. Jute 
goods were exported to the value of 1 33 lakhs.* 

7. India has been enriched by public and private buildings. 
— Under Muhammadan rule there were no suitable buildings as 
courts of justice. 

“The Police were an undisciplined half-starved soldiery who lived 
upon the people. Ttie prisons were ruinous hovels, whose inmates had 
to be kept in stock, or fetters, or wore held down flat under bamboos.’* 
’‘The E nglish have had to build up, from the very foundations, the 
fabric of a civilised government. The material framework for such, 
a government, its court houses, public buildings, barracks, jails, hospi- 
tals, and schools, have cost not less than a hundred millions sterling.” 

“ There is more accumulated wealth held by natives in two cities 
of British India, Calcutta and Bombay, — cities which a couple of centu- 
ries ago were mud-hamlets, — than all the treasures of the Imperial and 
local courts under the Mughal Eiripire.t 

The water supply of Calcutta is an illustration of the improve- 
ments effected. Until a few years ago, 

“ To nine-tenths of the inhabitants clean water was unknown. They 
drank either the filthy water of the river, polluted with every conceivable 
abomination, or the still filthier contents of shallow tanks. The river, 
which was the main source of supply to thousands of people, was not only 
the receptacle for ordinary filth ; it was the great grave-yard of the city. 

I forgot now how many thousand corpses were thrown into it every year.”J 

8. India now absorbs one-fourth of the gold and one-third of 
the silver*produced throughout the whole world. — Fifty years ago 
the gold and silver annually imported came to about 2 crores a year ; 
now it averages 9 crores. In 1883, after deducting exports, it 
amounted to nearly 12 i crores. Since 1801, after deducting exports, 
India has received gold and silver to the amount of 450 crores. 

Yet Mr. D. Naoroji asserted that the “ employment of a foreign 
agency” disabled India from “ saving any capital at all” ! 

The Hindu , after demolishing the English fallacy that an 
increase of commerce denotes an iucrease oil wealth, proceeds to 
refute another : — 

“ Others again mention the increase in the import of gold and silver 
as a sign of growing prosperity of the people. This is again fallacious. 

* Trade of British India, p liv. + England’s Work in India , < 

J Cunningham's British India and its Rulers* p. 1 16. 
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Gold and silver are imported only in exchange for our export 0 , and imply 
no addition to our wealth.” Nov. 15th, 18S5. 

Let this be tested in common life. A farmer, at the age of 30, 
has 100 acres of land and Its. 100 iu the Bank. When 50 years! of 
age, he has the same quantity of land, hut Us. 2,000 in the Bank. 
According to The Hindu this is “ no addition to his wealth/* for he 
gave the produce of his farm in exchange for the money ! 

“Money/ 7 says The Edinhurg Review 9 “is properly in its most 
condensed, least perishable, and most available form.” But it is 
simply means to an end. Of itself it produces nothing. Properly 
used, it is the seed corn of money. In India, where capital is so 
much needed, robberies and murders form one of its harvests. 

Since 1835 gold has been imported to the amount of 1*28 crores. 
In England gold coins are in daily use ; in India they are scarcely 
ever seen. The gold, as soon as it is imported, is melted down into 
ornaments. Since 1835, silver has been coined to the amount of 299 
crores. The Government Gash Balances average about 14 crores ; 
the remainder is held by the people. Some of it is in current use. 
Some of it is hoarded. One prince is reputed to have a crore in his 
treasure vaults. Tear and wear occasion some loss; but, as in the 
case of gold, a large proportion of the silver coinage is melted into 
ornaments. 

At the very lowest estimate the amount hoarded or locked up 
in jewels is not less than 200 crores. At 12 per cent interest, it 
would more than pay the entire Land Revenue. 

India Past and Present- — Dr. Hunter draws the following 
contrast : — 

“ .1 have often amused myself, during my solitary peregrinations, by 
imagining what a Hindu of the last century would think of the present 
state of his country if he could revisit the earth. .1 have supposed that 
his first surprise at the outward physical changes had subsided ; that ho 
had got accustomed to the fact that thousands of square mile,s of jungle, 
which iu his time were inhabited only by wild beasts, have been turned 
into fertile cmp-lands ; that fever-smitten swamps have been covered 
with healthy, well-drained cities ; that the mountain walls which shut off 
the interior of India from the seaports have been pierced by roads and 
scaled by railways; that the great rivers which formed the barriers .be- 
tween provinces, and desolated the country with their floods, have now 
been controlled to the uses of man, spanned by bridges, and tapped by 
canals. But what would strike him as more surprising than these out- 
ward changes is the security of the people. In provinces where every 
man, from the prince to the peasant, a hundred years ago, went armed, 
he would look round in vain for a match-lock or a sword. He would 
find the multitudinous native states of India, which he remembered in 
jealous isolation broken only by merciless wars, now trading quietly with 
teach other, bound together by railways and roads, by the post and 
the telegraph. He would find, moreover, much that was now as well as 
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much that was changed. He would see the country dotted with impos- 
ing edifices in a strange foreign architecture, of which ho could not 
gi^oss the uses. He would ask what wealthy prince had reared for him- 
self that spdoious palace ? Ho would bo answered that the building was 
no picas Li re - 140 use for the rich, but a hospital for the poor. He would 
inquire, in honour of what new deity is this splendid shrine ? He would 
be told that it was no new temple to the gods, but a school for the people. 
Instead of bristling fortresses, he would see courts of justice; in place of 
a Muhammadan general in charge of each district, he would find an 
English magistrate ; instead of a swarming soldiery, he would discover 
a police.*’* 

Existing Poverty among certain Classes. 

Dr. Hunter, the highest authority, thus states the case ; — 

“Two-fifths of the people of Ilritish Tndia enjoy a prosperity un- 
known under native rule ; other two-fifths earn a fair but diminishing 
subsistence ; but tho remaining fifth, or 40 millions, go through life on 
insufficient, food. It is those underfed 40 millions who form the problem 
of over-population in India. The difficulty of solving it is intensified by 
the fact-, that in spite of tho hard struggle for life, their numbers rapidly 
increase. 4 In ton years*, says Mr. Caird, ‘at the present rate of growth, 
there will bo 20 millions more people to feed.” 

Causes. — Two causes of the increasing poverty of certain classes 
may bo noticed under this head. Others will be mentioned subse- 
quently. 

1. Over-population. — Dr. Hunter says: — 

“ The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable 
result of the over-population of those parts of India. Tho mass of tho 
husbandmen are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small 
cultivators cannot: be prosperous if tlioy marry irrespective of the means 
of subsistence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food- producing 
powers of Jihe soil.” 

Tho Hindus marry as a religious duty. The popular idea is, 
that their happiness in a future state depends upon the performance 
of certain rites by a son. Put is a hell to which childless men are 
said* to be condemned, “ a name invented to explain the word 
putra , son (hell-saver. )”+ 

The underfed forty millions” consist chiefly of agricultural 
labourers and their families. They live from hand to mouth. 
When the rains fail, there is no employment for them, and they 
have no credit on which they cau borrow. Under Native rule, 
when no crops were raised such men died as a matter of course, 
and with them some of the small farmers. 

* England's Work in India, pp, 3, 4. * England's IforA in India , pp. 70 f 80. • 

t Dowson s Hindu Mythology , p. 271. 
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The population was also thinned by war as well as by famine. 
After the slaughter of half a million Hindus by Mahomed of 
(xnlburga, there would be, for a time, plenty of good waste land. 
Mr. S. M. Hossaiu allows that there is some truth in the ideas of the 
Oudli ryots. There were frequent fights between the' landholders 
themselves and rebellions against government. In these struggles, 
the ryots had to desert their huts, and hide themselves for months 
in the jungle. Thus the laud had rest, and when cultivated it bore 
more than at present; the cows had a better supply of fodder, and 
gave more milk. A century ago, it is estimated that Bengal had 
only one-third of its present population. 

At the last census the United States had 14 inhabitants to the 
square mile; British India had 211. Omlh had about 470 to the 
square mile, Behar, 500. There are districts with 800 or more. 

Irrigation works, roads, railways and the expenditure of millions 
dimmish the mortality during famines; the Pa# Brit (tunic a prevents 
the ravages of war; vaccination, hospitals, the introduction of 
cinchona, &c\, lessen the deaths from pestilence and disease. Still, 
the very preservation of life under British rule increases, in some 
cases, the severity of the struggle for existence. 

2. The Craving for Public Service- — A comparatively small 
class is affected by this cause of poverty ; but it is both important 
and rapidly increasing. 

While the employment of some persons in public offices is useful 
to the whole community, their number ought not to be in excess of 
what is wanted. So far as food, clothing and shelter are concerned, 
they are consumer not 'producers. 

The Hon. A. Mackenzie, a Madras merchant, said to the students 
of Pacheappa's College. 

<4 Does it never occur to you that to depend for your livelihood on a 
salary drawn out of the taxes paid by your countrymen cannot add to 
the wealth or prosperity of your country ?” 

It was at first a necessity for Government to establish Colleges 
to provide educated officers. As the students were comparatively 
few, most of them, on the completion of their course, obtained good 
appointments. Now, however, the supply far exceeds the demand. 

At the distribution of the prizes in the Presidency College last 
year, Mft Justice Muthuswami Aiyar, who presided, said, 

“ Wheri I left the College 32 years ago, then were about 75 highly 
edneated men, whose attainments may be said to bo co-extensive with 
those of our graduates. At present there are upwards of 1500 B. A.’s, 
besides 17,000 undergraduates and matriculates.” 

Q 

The English Schools and Colleges furnish an army of candidates 
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more than two hundred thousand strong, and dully receiving 
accessions to its ranks. 

The craving extends, more or less, even to vernacular schools. Mr. 
N (Afield, Inspector of Schools, Oudh, says that ho was once present 
at a “ large'gathering of pupils from primary schools (vernacular). 
The Deputy Commissioner asked them why they came to school at 
all. Fifty voices answered at once, to gut employment. Ho thou 
asked, what employment? and the answer immediately was, 
Government. The desire to obtain employment, and thus escape from 
the paternal plough or workshop, is almost universal among our 
Vernacular students.” Ac.* 

The late Maharaja of Tra van core, in a lecture, “ Our Industrial 
Status,” delivered when he was First Prince, referring to the 
scholars in the State schools, says: — 

“ Almost without exception, all these, l suspect, look to Government 
employment. If our Government must provide for all the youths that 
receive education, our public offices will have to he extended miles, ami 
public salaries to be increased by thousands of rupees, and after all to 
entertain a host of discontented, disobedient, and sometimes troublesome 
young men. The sooner the idea that Government employment is the 
Ultima Thule of education is scooped out of the heads of our youths, fcho 
better. Be assured that the wielding of a spade or the driving of a 
plough, or the treading of a watering lever, in one’s own interest, is not 
a whit less honourable than scratching foolscap with goose quills, taken 
by itself.’* 

The British Government is often blamed because educated 
Hindus cannot get employment ; but it will bo seen from tho fore- 
going, that it is the same in a Native State. As remarked, public 
otiiees would require to be sc extended miles” to receive candidates, 
and larger and larger additions would be necessary every year. 

Warning upon warning has given, blit with little effect. Years 
ago tho late Hon. J. B. Norton, of Madras said, 

“ This reliance upon Government, and seeking after its employ, to tho 
exclusion of all other legitimate and honourable means of obtaining a 
livelihood, has to the present moment been the principal bane and curse 
of Native society.” 

Sir Madhava Ilao, at a distribution of prizes, spoke as 
follows 

“ At the present day the cultivator, the weaver, the trader, the soldier, 
the artisan, the Brahman, and perhaps even the barber, one and all were 
fired with a desire to train their sons for government employment or other 
sedentary intellectual employment. Hence the schools were crowded and 
more schools were called for. The phenomena was the effect of a huge 
popular delusion, and not the effect of a genuine thirst for useful know. 

* Calcutta Revieiv , 1883, p. 310. 
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ledge. Government could not possibly find employment for such vast 
numbers. Even the best educated men were already finding it difficult to 
get a footing in the public service, and some of them would be glad to have 
wages equal to those of a good carpenter maistry.” / *• 

Peons sometimes sell or mortgage their jewels to give an Eng- 
lish education to their children in the hope of their obtaining sumo 
high office. 

Even a smattering of English raises the recipient in his own 
imagination so much above bis fellows, that it is beneath him to 
follow any manual occupation. Sir Richard Temple, in his last 
Report as Lieutenant-Governor of Buugal, says, 

“ It is melancholy to see men who onco appeared to receive their 
honours in the University Convocation, now applying for some lowly- 
paid appointment, almost begging from office to office, from department 
to department, or struggling for the practice of a petty practitioner, and 
after all this returning, battled and disheartened, to a poverty-stricken 
home, and then to rellecr. how far happier their lot might have boon had 
they while at school or college been able to move in a healthier atmos- 
phere of thought and freer walk of life. Nevertheless, with these 
examples before their eyes, hundreds, perhaps thousands of young men, 
persist in embarking on the same course which can only lead to the 
same ending. And one reason, among several reasons, is this, that they 
still dread and dislike the thought of manual labour, even though it be 
accompanied with mental training. This unhappy prejudice though not 
perhaps avowed nor even admitted, is palpably existent and harmfully 
influential.” 

Like gamblers in a lottery all the young men who enter college 
hope to be successful. 

Strenuous opposition has been put forth when it has been pro- 
posed to close any of the English Arts Colleges. It has been attri- 
buted to a desire on the part of the “ bureaucracy” to discourage 
the higher education, that they may retain all the good appoint- 
ments for themselves. Indeed, the matter has got beyond the 
power of Government. If every State College were shut. Private 
Colleges would take their place. 

Most is to be expected from the teaching of experience. 
According to t.ho laws of Hindu society, every man possessing* any 
means is bound to provide for all his relatives. Even in former 
times it was often abused. Persons were tempted thus to obtain 
the necessaries of life without labour. English education will swell 
their number to an intolerable extent. It must be acknowledged 
that under Native rule some of these men would have been better 
off as farmers, mechanics or traders. 

In some districts the over-supply of educated men may not bo so 
tgreat as in others ; but every year the difficulty will increase unless 
4 other employments than Government service are sought for. False 
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ideas with regard to labour should be given up. Educated young 
men in India should be willing, like some of England's noblest 
sons, to engage in any occupation which offers an honest livelihood. 
Tlftdr superior intelligence gives them, in some respects, a great 
advantage. 'It is humiliating to them to live in idleness upon their 
friends. 

Some of the ways in which educated men may develop the 
resources of the country will afterwards be noticed. 

Answer to the Question, Is India Poorer or Richer under 
British Hulk ? 

It seems scarcely possible for any sane man to affirm that India 
Was wealthier while without, roads and railways, suffering from 
dakoiti and thuggi, devastated by internal wars and foreign 
invasions than at present, with profound peace, great facilities for 
commerce, aud a largely extended area under cultivation. It may 
also bo affirmed that India never made such progress in wealth as 
during the last half century. 

At the same time it is freely allowed that the very excellence of 
English rule, by increasing the many millions of India, renders the 
task of providing them with food the more difficult. There is the 
further obstacle that many of them will not emigrate. Even the 
education imparted has had the effect of raising up a large class of 
candidates for public employment, diminishing the labour which 
ought to go to the fields or the workshop, and adding to the non- 
productive classes, already far too numerous in India. 

The conclusion drawn is, that the country, instead of being 
impoverished, is getting richer; that the condition of the majority 
of the people has improved; but that there is still a considerable 
number underfed, whose circumstances require earnest consideration 
and vigorous effort for their improvement. 

The Alleged Selfishness of the English. —This is supposed by 
some Hindus to beat the root of India's Misery. The opinion 
of The Hindu is given at page 6. 

The Madras Mail quotes the following from the Sarahhi , a Ben- 
gali paper: — 

“ English merchants have come here to turn a penny bv fair means or 
foul. They are perfect masters of envy, .intrigue, and malice.’ 1 Dec. 
1-fth, 1885. ° 

Professor Huxley says that “ the English conception of Paradise*’ 
is <e getting on.” No doubt this is what brought the great ma jority 
of them to India, as it is the cause why some Hindus go to England. 

Human nature is much the same all the world over. Selfishness^ 
is not confined to the English. Eighteen centuries ago the Apostle 
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Paul wrote, “ All seek their own.” While such a spirit is to bo 
condemned, selfish people may yet bo of much benefit to a country. 
Unjust wars have sometimes been the means of conferring great 
blessings upon the conquered nation. In ordinary life, through the 
wise arrangement of Providence, men may do the greatest service 
to the public when they are thinking of nothing but their own 
interest. 

A farmer raises grain simply for his own profit, although other 
people would starve if he did not. A shopkeeper does not com- 
mence business for the benefit of the public, and he sells the best 
articles at the lowest rates he can simply to attract custom. A 
lawyer studies hard to attain a high rank in his profession merely 
to secure more clients. 

Granting that the English are the “ most avaricious and selfish 
people in the world,” that English merchants come hero simply 
“ to turn a penny,” it is for tlieir own interest that the people of 
India should be rich and prosperous. The more the people have to 
sell, the more they are able to buy, the better it will be for the 
merchants. The capital they introduce is the life's blood of com- 
merce. They have opened up fresh sources of industry ; through 
their competition ryots get higher prices for their produce, and can 
purchase goods at cheaper rates. No men have done more to in- 
crease the wealth of India than the maligned English merchants. 
It is equally advantageous to the “bureaucracy” that India 
should be rich. Mo.-e new “ useless offices” with “extravagant 
salaries” con Id thus be created to provide for their poor relations. 
The greater the quantity of blood in the victim, the more there 
would be for the “immense vampire to drain off.” 

The truth is that the real interests of the English and Indians 
are identical. Both are benefiting one another, even when merely 
seeking their own gain. 

An old book says, “ The labourer is worthy of his hire.” Sup- 
pose a skilful superintendent takes charge of a badly managed 
estate, and in few years increases its productiveness fivefold. In 
sharing tlie profits, there may be selfishness on the part of the 
proprietor as well as in the superintendent. 

Countries peopled by Englishmen and their descendants are tho 
richest in the world ; as England herself, the United States, and 
Australia. Wherever they go, by their intelligence and industry 
they develop the resources of a country. Already they have done 
much for, India, and they will yet do more. 

Mr. Digby asserts that “ the attitude which the majority of Anglo- 
Indians always assume is that of ecstatic admiration of themselves 
and their doings.” While they do not take his pessimist view of 
* everything where his countrymen are concerned, on the other 
hand, they assume no much attitude. Sir John Stracheymay justly 
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be considered a representative of the “ ladiau bureaucracy." What 
claim does he make ? 

“ It is not pretended that, unlike any other country, the social, mate- 
rial, and political conditions of India now leave no room for improvement. 
Defects of many sorts can readily be pointed out. Hut it is through 
the very progress that these become known. In the arts of administra- 
tion, as in all other applications of knowledge, our views widen with each 
successive step wo take; and the emphatic recognition that much yet 
remains to be done for the people of India neither dims the lustre of 
what has boon accomplished, nor should cool the ardour of those who 
there continue the strife with human misfortune, weakness, or ignor- 
ance.*** 

It is acknowledged that in British rule “ defects of many sorts 
jean readily be pointed out.” One object of the following pages is 
to endeavour to indicate them. The feeling of all thoughtful ineu 
connected with Government, far from being that attributed to them 
by Mr. Digby, is one of grave anxiety regarding “ India in Transi- 
tion.” Under every aspect, social, moral, and religious as well as 
material, the country requires earnest, well-directed effort. 

But while Government may and ought to do much, far more rests 
with the people themselves. They have “ defects” as well as 
Government, far more injurious and far more difficult to remove. To 
these attention will also be directed. The words of Dr. Hunter 
should bo iudelibly impressed on the minds of true lovers of their 
country : — 

“ The permanent remedies for the poverty of India rest with the 
people themselves." 

REMEDIES FOR THE EXISTING POVERTY. 

Measures proposed to alleviate the existing poverty will now be 
considered. Some will bo noticed only cursorily, as they are 
intended to form the subjects of separate “ Papers.” 

1. Representative Institutions. 

• The National Congress, while admitting that Government was 
“contemplating certain palliatives," recorded “ its fixed conviction 
that the introduction of [{representative Institutions will prove one 
of the most important practical steps towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the people." 

Probably nearly forty centuries have passed away siuce the 
Aryans first invaded India. During all that time they never had 
u Representative Institutions." There is an old Roman proverb, 

* Finances and Public Works of India , p. 12- • 

E 
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u Every tiling of which we are ignorant is taken for something 
magnificent.” Long experience lias moderated expectations in 
Europe. 

Smiles, the author of *sW/'-/7Wp, may he taken as an u>iexceptiuu- 
able witness. Ho wrote without the remotest idea of throwing cold 
water on the political aspirations of “ Voting India.” What- is his 
opinion? “In all times men have been prone to believe that tlieir 
happiness and well-being were to he secured by means of institu- 
tions rather than by tlieir own conduct.” It is a delusiou like that 
of a past Golden Age. Johnson says, 

“How small, of all that, human hearts emlurc, 

Thar, part which laws or kings can cause or euro ! 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or lind," 

The folly of expecting beneficent changes in society, except 
as the result of wide preparatory changes in individual character, 
is well expressed in these words of Herbert Spencer : — 

“Just as the perpetual -motion schemer hopes, by a cunning arrange- 
ment. of parts, to get from one end of his machine more energy than ho 
puts in at the other, so the ordinary political schemer is convinced that 
out of a legislative apparatus, properly devised and worked with duo 
dexterity, may be had beneficial state-action, without any detrimental 
re-action. lie expects bo tret out of a stupid people the effects of intelli- 
gence, and to evolve from iufcriur citizens superior conduct.”* 

England has had “ Representative Institutions” for at least 500 
years, yet she was lately startled by the “ Bitter Cry of On teas to 
London.” Kavc, referring to the Houses of Parliament in Loudon, 
says, that from their windows “ our legislators may lookout upon 
hundreds of miserable dwellings, overcrowded with squalid and 
hungry tenants, whose sufferings surpass any endured by tlio 
inhabitants of a village in Bengal.” 

France and Germany have “ Representative Institutions” yet 
Mr. Ilyndman, author of “ Bleeding to Heath,” says that, 

“ Recent official reports in France prove beyond the possibility of 
question that the landholding peasantry are suffering terribly, and that 
they actually fare worse than our agricultural labourers. {Similar tnijhs 
in respect to small properties have been made manifest by the reports 
of the Imperial Commissions on the impoverished condition* of the small 
cultivation in Baden-Baden and Alsace- Lorraine. ”t 

In England there is almost a growing feeliug of disgust, with 
parliament — pnrty, not the good of the country , is the grand consider- 
ation with many, Macaulay, referring to the trial of Warren ] fast- 
ings by the Peers, says, “ They are all politicians. There is hardly 

• * Study of Sociology, p. fj. f Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1885. 
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one among them whose vote on au impeachment may not be con- 
fidently predicted before a witness has been examined.” Much 
ltifrc does! this apply to the House of Commons. Mr. Harrison 
says, “ In practice nine out of ten parliamentary speakers do not 
mean to convince, and nine out of ton of parliamentary voters do 
not mean to be convinced, and are incapable of being convinced, 
and menu to vote, convinced or not.”* 

It. was English “Representative Institutions” which made India 
sacrifice her Import Duties, and which now forbid their re-imposi- 
tion. 

In a new country like the United States, where the population 
is sparse and good land abundant, there is yet little poverty; but 
“ Representative Institutions,” with universal suffrage, have not by 
any means been, even there, a complete success. 

The term “carpet-bagger” is of American origin. The Imperial 
Dictionary defines it as “ A needy political adventurer who goes 
about the country pandering to the prejudices of the ignorant 
with the view of getting into political power ami place.” “Lobby 
member” is another expressive Americanism. New York is one of 
the largest- cities in the world, and its inhabitants are second to 
none in keen intelligence ; yet notwithstanding its “ Representative 
Institutions” the Bombay Guardian , edited by an American Mission- 
ary, says, 

“Some most disgraceful revelations hove been made concerning the 
Corporation of the City of New York. No less than 13 A kit a 1 men entered 
into a solemn compact fo vote for the Broadway Company, on condition 
that they received 2*2,000 dollars each. Never was there such a revela- 
tion of iniquity in men charged with the interests of a great city.” 
Jam 1, 1887. 

This is not the first time New York has boon victimised. Some 
years ago under “ Boss” Tweed, there was a most gigantic system 
of swindling. 

The reason why New York suffered so terribly is, that the best 
men, in many cases, do not care to come forward as candidates for 
municipal offices. Nearly, all the 13 Aldermen were Irish tavern- 
keepers, elected by those who frequented their saloons. High-minded 
men will not go about canvassing for votes. 

“ Carpet-bagger,” though newly coined, expresses an old class. 
They flourished in the Greek republics more than twenty centuries 
ago. They were called demagogues, “mob-leaders.” Their tactics 
in all ages have been the same. They pose as patriots of the purest 
water. They mourn over the poverty and oppression of their 
countrymen, caused by an ignorant, unsympathetic, selfish rule. 

* Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1881. 
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Place them in power, then every wrong would be righted, every 
burden lightened, peace and plenty would everywhere prevail. 

The soil of India is peculiarly favourable to the production of sr.ch 
men. There is the race prejudice against the Mleehch\s ; the pre- 
vailing ignorance accepts gross misrepresentations as truth ; while 
the iv is a large class of half-educated men unemployed. The sturdy 
old Tory, Dr. Johnson, called t( patriotism the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel.” Eastern Aryans must be pre-eminently virtuous if they do 
not suffer from a class who are the pest of their Western brethren. 

While individual Englishmen may be opposed to Representative 
Institutions, the Government of India lias had them in view for 
years. Sir Richard Temple says, 

“Thought-fill Englishmen may remember that self-government among 
the Natives is one of the goals to which many of the administrative 
arrangements of India are tending.' 1 

The only question is with regard to the speed with which changes 
should be made. 

Some years ago the late Hon. J. 13. Norton reminded (C Young 
Madras” that “events do not succeed each other in the history of a 
nation with the same rapidity as they crowd into the life of an 
individual.” 

He adds : 

44 We have recently introduced very grave changes in India. Our 
policy is to watch how they work, rather than to press for more innova- 
tions. We must see that our presemt- stand mg- ground is safe before we 
attempt- to advance further. Our chief danger arises from a wish to go 
too fast, not too slow. Patience, not precipitation, should be our watch- 
word now.”* 

The Hon. Justice Muthnswami Aiyar gives the following advice 
to a young Indian journalist ; — 

41 Whilst he should earnestly suggest and advocate reforms and im- 
provements, his verdict on public acts and measures should not ignore 
the principle of statesmanship that no statesman w ill and ought to make 
a second step in advance before the first step made by him is an un- 
qualified national and political success-*^ 

Lord Ripon extended Municipal Institutions. The great aim at 
present should be to look after their working. Perhaps Lord 
Dufferih, before he lays down the viceregal office, may be able to 
take another step in advance. 

Dr. Hunter, a distinguished member of the “ Indian bureau- 
cracy,” says : — 

44 1 do not believe that a people numbering one-sixth of the whole 
inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations have been nourished 
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from their earliest youth on the strong food of English liberty, ean be 
permanently denied a voice in the government of their country. I do 
no^ believe that races, among whom we raise a taxation of Ho millions 
sterling, sui t into whom we have instilled the maxim of, 1 No taxation 
without representation/ as a fundamental right of a people, can be per- 
manently excluded from a share in the management of their finances.” 
p. 1H5. 

At Delhi, Lord Dufferin said to the Municipal Commissioners : — 

“ Without giving any pledge on the subject as to times and seasons, 

I can assure them that no one will be more personally gratified than 
myself at the arrival of the day when a still fuller measure of indepen- 
dence may be granted them-” 

# In bis reply to the address of the British India Association, Lord 
Dufferin said : — 

“ I have already stated that the India of to-day is in many respects 
a different India from that which existed 20 years ago, when the con- 
stitution of tlie Government of India received its present shape. Since 
then a class of highly educated men has come into existence, well 
acquainted with the political and economical literature of Europe, who 
have assimilated Western ideas and who naturally consider that it would 
be advantageous to the country if they had an opportunity of becoming 
more largely associated, than has hitherto been the case, with their 
British fellow subjects in the task of administration. .1 fully recognize 
that this is a very legitimate, and laudable ambition, and I must remind 
you, as I have reminded others, that successive Governments at home 
have admitted the desirability of iv- examining the working of the Act 
of Parliament of 18o8, with the view, it is to be presumed, of ascertain- 
ing whether its provisions ought not to be more closely adapted to the 
altered conditions of the presont day.” 

At Calcutta, still more recently, Lord Dufferin showed liis 
sympathy with the late Congress. 

Viscount Cross, now Secretary of State for India, said, when 
Under Secretary, that the principle of our rule in India was this, “ so 
far as the people of India could be entrusted with the government 
of tlioir own couutrv it should be extended to them.”* 

•The drift of the foregoing remarks is, not to oppose the intro- 
duction of Representative Institutions, but to dispel false hopes 
regarding them as if they were the cure for the poverty of India, 
while all other measures were mero u palliatives/' Gradual change 
is also recommended. 

As an tg irresponsible pamphleteer,” the writer may state his 
own opinion. 

The number of official members in the Local Legislative Council 
might be increased by the addition of one of the High Court 
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Judges, the head of the Public Works Department, and the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. 

There might be seven unofficial members elected by ‘the follqjv- . 
ing bodies : — J! 

The Presidency Municipality. 

The Presidency Chamber of Commerce. 

The University Graduates. 

The Muhammadan Association. 

Two members bv Mofussil Municipalities. 

One member representing the Landholders. 

It, should be seen how the change worked in the Local Legislative 
Councils before extending it. to the Imperial Legislative Council. 

The writer shares in the enthusiasm with which Dr. Kajendralala 
Mitra, one of India’s most distinguished scholars, greeted the 
National Assembly lately held in Calcutta. It was an unique event 
in the annals of the country and a splendid result of English rule. 
Still, he may be permitted to offer a remark on one proposal — to 
refer all disputed points to a Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons. This would be a small body of politicians, in most cases 
without any special knowledge of India, and who might be changed 
twice in a single year. 

The proper course at present is to revise the constitution of the 
India Council, appointing members for only five or seven years, 
without re-appointment, and introducing some Indian members. 

But the aim should be gradually to make India self-governing, 
like Canada or Australia/ If the advocates of any reform in 
England are defeated, they simply try to make out their case more 
clearly, and to influence public opinion on the subject. So should 
it be in India. 

Some may be disposed to wait till “Young India” gets a little 
older. While some European Universities have celebrated their ter- 
centenary or even their quincentenary, the Indian Universities dato 
only from 1857. “ Young India,” like all others of the same age, has 
a good opinion of himself, and thinks he is already quite competent 
to sit in the box with Lord Dufferin and assist him in guiding the 
State Coach. Only “old fogies,” like the members of the India 
Council, and envious bureaucrats doubt his qualifications. Let us 

hope that he will soon have “an old head on young shoulders.” 

■ 

... 2. Rejection of Taxation. 

Incidence of Taxation — A young Madras politician suggests 
that the first way “ in which England could strengthen the feelings 
of gratitude in the hearts of the Indian population,” is by “ stopping 
the over-taxation under which India is now groaning.” “Young 
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Madras” is a fair exponent of the current Native ideas on tho 
subject. 

Mr. J. Cotton, brother of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, author of 
Virefully reviewed tho condition of India during the ten 
years end ing in 1882-83, and analysed the taxation. The following 
is a summary. 

During 1882-83 the gross revenue raised in India was Rs. 
092,032,4 10. This, however, gives a very erroneous idea of the 
actual weight of taxation. Kail way and other productive Public 
Works yielded Rs. 122,241,000, the Post Office and Telegraph 
gave Its. 17, 089, 940. Neither railway fares nor postage can be 
considered taxes. Opium realised Rs. 94,995,940 but this was 
nearly all paid by the Chinese. Native States contributed for 
military charges, &c., Rs. 0,899,450. 

Mr. Cotton gives the following estimate of the amount of 
taxation actually falling upon the people "per headf *. — 



Total. 



Per Head. 



£ 

£. 

.c. 

d. 

Rs 

V. 

p. 

Salt 

<5,123,981 ... 

... 0 

0 

7-4 

0 

4 

11 

Stamps 

Excise 

3,343,<>48 ... 

... 0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

8 

3,5(59,7/9 ... 

... 0 

0 

4-3 

0 

2 

10 

Provincial 

*2, *>(}<>, 437 

... 0 

0 

3-2 

0 

2 

1 

Customs 

1,243,927 

... 0 

0 

1*5 

0 

1 

0 

Assessed Taxes 

49(5, H3(5 ... 

... 0 

0 

0(5 

0 

0 

7 

Registration ... 

284,143 ... 

... 0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

3 

Land Revenue. 

21,784,57(5 ... 

... 0 

2 

23 

1 

1 

(5 


35,512,531 

... 0 

3 

11.7 

I 

15 

lo 


“ These figures include every form of taxation, imperial, 
provincial, and local, excepting only municipal taxation.” The 
average amount of taxation per head is Rs, 2 a year, or 2 as. 8 p. ( id.) 
per month. If an agricultural labourer does not go to law nor use 
intoxicants, the only imperative tax which he has to pay is 5 annas 
a year for salt. lie is no doubt a very poor man, but his poverty 
can scarcely be said to be grievously enhanced by the exactions of 
tho State.” 

What does an Indian got for 2 as. 8 p. in taxes? The late 
Archbishop Whately, writing for home, thus explains it: — 

“ Many are apt to think taxes quite a different expense from all others, 
and either do not know, or else forget, that they receive any thing in 

■ exchange for the taxes Were it not for this, yon could be employed 

\ scarcely half your time in providing food and clothing, and the other 
| half would be taken up in guarding against being robbed of them ; or in 
| working for some other man whom you would hire to keep watch and 
| fight for you. This would cost you much more than you pay in taxes ; 
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and yet you may see, by the example of savage nations, liow very im- 
perfect- that protection would be.'* 

There is no civilised country in the world where the incidence* 
of taxation is less per head than in India. Sir James Caird, in si 
letter to The Times in reply to the writer of “ Bleeding to Death,” 
says : — 

“ India is not expensively governed Compared with other countries 

the government expenditure of India per head of the population is l-24th 
that of France, 1-I3th that of Italy, l-12tli that of England, and 1-Gth 
that of Russia.'* Jan. 31st, 1 883. 

Tribute of Thirty Millions. — The Hindu makes the following 
assertion : — 

“India sends away 30 millions of money as her tribute to England, 
and this tribute for which not a penny is received in return is, it 1ms 
been said over and over again by competent writers, one of the chief 
causes of India's poverty.” Jan. 17, 18-87. 

So far as The Hindu is concerned, this certainly justifies the 
condemnation of the Native Press by Baron Hubncr, the Austrian 
statesman who visited India. “ The Native Press,” he says, is char- 
acterised, by “ intemperance of language, a great confusion of 
ideas, coupled with extreme ignorance of the matters handled.” 

The above assertion in The Hindu is grossly untrue. England 
pays no tribute to Entjhuah All payments are either interest on 
money lent or for services rendered. 

Money was required in India to construct Railways and dig 
Irrigation Canals. The people of this country foolishly preferred 
melting their gold and silver into ornaments to lending it on 
interest ; so the money had to be borrowed in England. The rate 
is only 4 or 5 per cent at the outside. To call reasonable interest 
“ tribute” is the trick of a demagogue, and it is still more outrageous 
to assert that “not a penny is received from ir in return.” 

The question of salaries to Englishmen will be noticed afterwards. 

Two proposed means of reducing taxation may be noticed. 

The Army. — “The army,” says Sir George Campbell, c< is not 
only vastly important as the means of that security, without which 
the best government would be of little avail, but is also the Over- 
whelming financial item, on the regulation of which our financial 
prosperity principally depends.”* 

The British Government wishes to place the Indian army on the 
lowest footing compatible with safety to the Empire. The contin- 
ent of Europe, however, is one vast camp, and the power which 
has both the largest number of soldiers and is most aggressive, 
is rapidly approaching the Indian frontier. A railway was pushed 

* India an it mu y bo, p. 335. 
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on night and day to the territory recently acquired. The plan for 
the invasion of India, by one of Russia's most celebrated generals, 
# has already been noticed. 

When I^ord Dufferin came to India, we were almost within 
t€ measurable distance" of a war with Russia. His tact had a 
great share in preserving peace. 

In the “ good old times" of Bengal and Oudh, the Zemindars 
settled their disputes by bands of lathials , or club-men. Suppose 
one Zemindar organises a band of 50 men to attack his neighbour, 
the other, although most peaceably disposed, is obliged to maintain 
an equal number for his defence. The rapid approach of Russia to 
the North-Western frontier has most unwillingly obliged Govern- 
ment to increase the military expenditure. The tf Indian bureau- 
cracy" now pay income tax. W ould this have been imposed if it 
could have been avoided ? 

Lord Dufferin has been attacked by the Native Press for nothing 
so much as the annexation of Upper Burma. They preferred that 
the Burma should be under the benign rule of King Theebaw to 
that of the Empress of India. But the chief ground of complaint 
was burdening India with the expense. For years past Lower 
Burma has yielded a surplus. The reveuue for the ten years ended in 
1883, was £20,729,416, while the expenditure was £11,228,28*2.* 
Upper Burma, in a few years, will amply repay all the outlay 
upon it. 

In reality, the annexation of Upper Burma was made in the 
interests of India. Take the case of the peaceable Zemindar men- 
tioned above. It was hard enough upon him to be obliged to keep 
50 lathials to protect himself from a Zemindar on his w'esfc side; 
but his difficulties would be greatly increased if lie had to maintain 
as many more to guard against another to the east. 

The great cause of the war with Burma was the reported treaty 
which the King had made with France. It would be most injurious 
to India for the French to have a Protectorate over Upper Burma. 
Their ships of war would require to sail up the Ira wadi, through 
British territory. The approach of Russia on the West has entail- 
ed an additional expenditure of two crores a year; it would require 
as much more to protect the Eastern frontier, if France got a foot- 
ing in Upper Burma. 

The ultimatum sent to Theebaw was that he should receive a 
British Resident, and that England should have the control of 
foreign affairs. This was rejected, and Theebaw issued a proclama- 
tion that he would himself, at the head of his army, inarch against 
the Kullahs (barbarians) and annex their country. One of his 


* Statistical Abstract , 18th No. p- 55. 
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generals on leaving Mandalay promised to bring back the beads of 
General Prendergast and Colonel Sladen in a fortnight. Tho very 
different result is well-known. v . * 

The course lias been followed which was best for (no intorosts 
both of India and the people of Upper Burma. 

The Madras young politician proposed to stop the iC over- taxation 
under which India is now groaning” by forming “ the army entirely 
of natives of the country,” Russia would soon make short work of 
such an army; but there are other reasons for a strong European 
force. 

Iu 1856 Lord Dalhousie wrote in his last Minute : — 

“No prudent man, who has any knowledge of Eastern affairs, would 
ever venture to predict the maintenance ot* continued peace within our 
Eastern possessions. Experience, frequent, hard, and recent experience, 
has taught us, that wars from without, and rebellion from within, may 
at any time be raised against us, in quarters where they were the least 
to be expected, and by the most feeble and unlikely instruments. No 
man therefore can ever prudently hold forth assurance of continued 
peace in India.” 

Tho truth of this was shown tho following year by the terrible 
Mutiny. For more than a century the Indian sepoy had eaten the 
salt of the British Government; his prejudices had been respected, 
yet when new cartridges were introduced, simply glazed to pass 
more easily through Urn gun, it was believed that they were smeared 
with pig’s fat and cow’s fat to destroy the casto both of Mussul- 
mans and Hindus. Base treachery in some cases was also exhibited. 
At Allahabad tho sepoys made the loudest protestations of loyalty 
in the morning, and shot down their officers at mess in the evening. 
Whole provinces wore thrown into a state of anarchy ; the Mutiny 
cost 46 crores to suppress it, and many thousand lives were sacri- 
ficed, 

India is a slumbering volcano which may burst forth at any mo- 
ment, The animal worship of the ancient Egyptians prevails to 
some extent among tho Hindus. Tho cow is an object of special 
reverence, while the Muhammadans eat beef. A few years ago at 
one of the principal cities in the Panjab, a large military station, a 
serious riot took place from the exposure of beef. Tho Hindus 
destroyed a celebrated mosque, while the Muhammadans retaliated 
by pulling down Hindu temples. Last year when Hindu and 
Muhammadan festivals happened at the same time, there were some 
riots attended with loss of life. A fanatic of either religion may at 
any time set a province in a blaze. Wero it not for a strong 
European army, there would be an immediate struggle on the part 
of the Muhammadaus to recover their former supremacy. 
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The following is an abstract of the strength and cost of the 
Indian army in 1850 and 1883 : — 

t Europeans. Natives. Total. Cost. Entire Expenditure. Percentage. 

\ £ ,£ 

1850 49.2S(> 228,448 277,728 11,390,000 20,850,000 41 

1883 63,071 127,405 190,476 17,440,000 60,420,000 25 

It will be seen that the European army has been considerably 
increased, and the native force reduced nearly one-lmlf. These 
changes were necessitated by the Mutiny. Although the total cost 
has risen, the percentage on the revenue has fallen from 41 per 
cent to 25 per cent. 

As already mentioned, the average cost of the army per head 
is about 1 anna 2 p. per month. 

# The Substitution of Native for European Agency* — Few, ex- 
cept a. youth in his teens, would support the proposal of the Madras 
Glaukon,* but nothing is more frequently urged than the above 
proposal. Cato, a Roman, on whatever subject lie spoke in the 
Semite, always ended his speech with, “and Carthage must be 
destroyed.” This point is the Indian del end a ed Carthago. 

The Bombay Delegate made the following remarks in Eng- 
land : — 

“ During 40 years the national debt had increased from 3C> millions 
to 150 millions. During the last three years India had to borrow 13 
millions sterling. This was a most unsatisfactory state of things. They 
knew what to think of an individual who lives by borrowing (cheers). 
The same conclusion must apply to governments and to countries 
(cheers).” 

The cause of the increased debt was explained as follows : — 

“ The reason why the national debt was increasing was owing to the 
high salaries paid. The Government had several times pledged itself to 
employ a proportion of native officials, but in every department every 
province nearly a,li the officials w ere still Englishmen, and the one or two 
natives employed were paid miserably low salaries, (‘shame.’)” 

No doubt it is foolish and wicked to borrow money at high in- 
terest to spend it on empty show as is so often done in this country ; 
but to borrow money may also bo a mark of great wisdom. 

Let the reasoning of the. Delegate be applied to Australia. 

When the English landed on the island-continent, they found 
it occupied by a few wandering savages, who gained a precarious 
living by hunting, fishing, and wild fruits. There was not a single 
fixed habitation in the whole country. The settlers introduced 
cattle, sheep, and horses; they began to cultivate the soil, and 

# A young Athenian who wished to make a sprooh on the management of the, 
republic, bub whom Socrates stopped by showing him hie gross ignorance. 
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to work the rich mines of coal, copper, and gold. To convey tho 
produce to the coast, roads and railways were required. The settlers 
had not sufficient capital of their own to provide what was wanted; 
so they borrowed in England, where money can be obtained at a' 
low rate of interest. These young colonies, with a population of 
3,100,000, in 1884 had a debt of 100 millions sterling, or at the 
rate of Rs. 322 per head, — fortyfold the Indian rate, which is only 
Rs. 8 per head. Was “ this a most unsatisfactory state of thing ?” 
Chiefly through their industry, but largely through borrowing, the 
colonists are, in proportion to their numbers, the richest people 
in the world. A great part of the interest of the debt is met by 
railway fares. 

The increase in the debt of India during the last quarter of 
a century has been mainly caused by Government pursuing the 
same course as Australia. 

Although money had to be borrowed for the construction of 
railways, the excess of income over expenditure will gradually clear 
off the debt, and they will become the property of the State. The 
largest of them, the East Indian Railway, from Calcutta to Delhi, 
was taken over in 1879. It now yields an annual profit of about a 
crore a year. 

Cost of the Indian Civil Service . — Tlie writer has not information 
available for tlie whole of India, but the Madras Presidency may be 
taken as an average. 

The Asylum Press Almanack tor 1887 gives the following details : 
Number of Civilians serving in thePresidencv or on furlough, 157, of 
whom 7 were Indians. Their salaries and allowances crime to about 
Rs. 233,754 per month. The population in 1881 was 30,839,181. Tho 
burden of fc over-taxation” under which the people of Madras 
were e< groaning” from the "Indian bureaucracy,” was 1 p.(-JrZ.) por 
head per month. To the above, it is true, should be added pen- 
sions, details regarding which are not available. At the outside, 
the expense is not more than 2 pies (Jd.) a month. Suppose all 
the 150 Madras European Civilians got notice to leave, “ bag and 
baggage,” at tho close of the next financial year, and that as many 
B. A/s w r ere appointed on two-tliirds of their salaries, the saving on 
the whole Civil Service would be only 8 pies (M.) a year per head ! 
Truly this is a case of “ much cry and little wool.” 

Nor would it materially diminish the ranks of the unemployed. 
The 150 B. A/s and their poor relations would be benefited ; but 
what about the 1350 B. A/s -f- 17,000 undergraduates and 
matriculates ? Less than one year's crop of B. A/s would bring 
them up to their former strength. Then, the interests of the 30 
millions of taxpayers have to be considered. 
c Scale of Salaries . — The average salary of a Civilian in the 
Madras Presidency, with allowances, is about Rs. 1,500 a month. 
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To an Indian who pays less than 3 as. (4^d.) a day to an agri- 
cultural labourer, this seems high. In England an agricultural 
labourer earns two shillings — five times as much. Rs. 1,500 to an 
Englishman is, on this scale, equivalent to Rs. 300 to an Indian, 
which he dods not consider at all extravagant. 

“ Petty economies” form the only idea of statesmanship on the 
part of many ; but in some cases a wise expenditure is far more 
economical in the end. 

Suppose a Shipbuilding Company was started in Calcutta by 
Bengali shareholders, and that a manager was obtained from a first 
class building yard in England on a salary Rs. GOO a month. One 
of the shareholders says, “ Why do you give so large a salary to a 
foreigner ? It takes away all the profit. My brother will do the work 
for half the salary.” “My sou,” says another, “will be content 
with Rs. 200.” Whoso management would be most profitable to 
the Company, notwithstanding the difference in salary ? 

Take another case. The Maharaja of Burdwan is understood to 
have a monthly income of about 3 A lakhs : would it be economical 
in him to appoint a manager of his estates on a low salary ? Some 
Collectors have charge of as much revenue. Judges should be both 
able and above suspicion. Their salaries, as a rule, should be equal 
to the income of lawyers having the best practice. 

The salaries of Indian Civilians were fixed high in the hope of 
attracting superior men. Sir Evelyn Baring says : — 

“ I am strongly of opinion that it would be false economy to reduce 
the pay of European members of the Covenanted Civil Service. If 
Europeans are necessary, it is of the highest importance that they should 
he competent men, that is to say, that, they should have good constitu- 
tions, that they should be honest, and at least- of good average ability. 
These qualities cannot be obtained unless the Government chooses to pay 
for them. An Indian career possesses less attraction than is often sup- 
posed. The work of administration in India is so difficult, that it re- 
quires the cream of our schools and colleges to carry it on efficiently.”* 

Practically, through the depreciation of silver, Indian salaries 
have been considerably reduced duriug the last few years. Civilians 
who have children to educate at home find the difference very 
serious. The recent income tax is a further deduction. 

The preceding remarks are intended to show that the country 
does not “ groan from over-taxation” through the employment of 
a limited European agency, and that the substitution of Indians for 
them would scarcely make any appreciable difference in diminishing 
it. There is also tlie further question of efficiency. 

The Indians have just grievances with regard to admission into 
the Civil Service. The question of the training of Civilians also 
requires reconsideration. Sir George Campbell says that under the 
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old system the East India Company had some " bad bargains,” u men 
known and ascertained to be fools before they left England.”* Such 
men are excluded by the present system ; but further changes are 
necessary. “ Boy magistrates” are not required. . * ; 

The late Governor of Madras, in his Convocation Address, thus 
stated the right view of the case 

il We must have many more good natives in office, and we must have 
a far higher average of statesmanlike acquirement than we have ever yet 
had in the Covenanted Civil Service, though we may very possibly a good 
deal diminish its number. But if you want men of mature, trained 
ability, and of a much higher order of merit than the very fair average 
of merit we have got, what you want must be paid for, and it is a costly 
article.” 

As the whole question is now under consideration by a compe- 
tent Commission, no further remarks are here necessary. 

Judicious Expenditure preferable to Reduction of Taxation. — 

The writer, of course, does not defend “ useless offices extravagantly 
paid” which “ continue to flourish,” nor should higher salaries be 
given than wise economy requires ; but he thinks people are on the 
wrong scent who hope to benefit India by reducing taxation. The 
proposals of the Finance Commission have not yet been published, 
but from rumours current they may do more harm than good. The 
average taxation in England is twelvefold as great as in this 
country. It will be a sign of growing wealth in India when tho 
preseut u over- taxation” is doubled. 

The condition of the poor is to be ameliorated, not by “petty 
economies,” not by cheap and less efficient oflicers of Government, 
but by making the toil of the labourer more remunerative. His 
lot in life is to be bettered, not by reducing tho 2 as. 8 p. a month 
he has to pay, but by increasing his earnings, if possible, to 
Its. 4 or 5. 


3. Agricultural Improvement. 

India is essentially an agricultural country. About 80 per 
cent, of the people depend upon tho soil for a livelihood. While 
manufactures should be fostered, tho main reliance should be'upon 
improved agriculture to supply the underfed population. 

Fast Neglect and Mismanagement. — The greatest “ sin of com- 
mission” of which the Government of India was ever guilty was 
selling for nought the ryots of Bengal and Behar into the hands of 
Zemindars. Perhaps its greatest “ sin of omission” has been the 
neglect of agriculture proper . The trigonometrical and geological 
surveys, irrigation works and railways, are noble monuments of 


* India as it may he* p. 256. 
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a wise liberality ; but so far as the soil itself is concerned, the 
watchword has been revenue ! revenue ! I Its chief officers are 
“ Collectors ” With the largest land revenue in the world, the 
proportion spent on the improvement of agriculture has been lam m- 
tably small, hnd even that has not always been judicious. Of late 
years a good deal more attention has been given to it; but still far 
less than it deserves. 

The following are a few illustrations of the ways in which 
things have been mismanaged. 

Experimental Farms have been established at different times ; 
but “ too often,” says the Famine Commission Report, when the men 
in charge of them “were beginning to learn the elements of the 
problem before them, the Government has thrown up the attempt as 
expensive and a failure.” 

The most continuous agricultural experiment has been the 
Madras Saidapet Farm and College, where W. R. Robertson, Esq. 
has laboured for twenty years. Its early history, however, is by no 
means creditable to the Madras Government. 

A piece of worthless waste land was given for the farm. It 
resembled the island of Malta, the soil of which had to be brought 
from Sicily. It took five years to consider the building estimates. 
An Experimental Farm is as necessary to an Agricultural College as 
a hospital to a Medical College, yet it was taken away for a time. 
The Director of Public Instruction, to whose department the 
College was transferred, has been sympathetic and friendly ; but 
the regulations of tho Madras University are such that the students 
whom it is most desirable to beuefit cannot now be admitted. 

While the results at Saidapet, with its College of nearly 100 
students, are gratifying, far more might have been accomplished 
years ago, if adequate support had been given. 

The Madras Government lias frequently imported seed. It has 
been sent to the Collectors, who handed it to their Tahsildars, who 
give it to their subordinates, who passed it over to some iguoraut 
ryots. The Madras Administration Report for 1884-5 thus states 
the outcome 

“ The following table shows the amounts of various seeds distributed 
gratis’ by tho department during the year : — 

(Here follows a list of 10,311 lbs.) 

“The results recorded were in almost all cases unsatisfactory ; it is 
questionable whether any good results can be hoped for from the distri- 
bution of seed for experimental cultivation until a local agency exists 
capable of looking after tho experiments made.” p. 73- 

There is, in some cases, a fatuous combination of Revenue 
Settlement and Agriculture. This, it has been remarked, is like 
uniting tho policeman and missionary in one person. The ryot 
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looks upon the Revenue Settlement Officer as his natural enemy. 
To have an Agricultural officer connected with the same Department, 
is the best means to render his efforts futile. For tlvs, however, 
as will afterwards be shown, the Secretary of State primarily 
responsible. 

Want of Agricultural Knowledge. — The writer endeavoured to 
obtain information on what may be called the Agricultural u con- 
stants,^ e. </., the average produce per acre of “ dry” and “ wet" 
lands, the percentage of the Government tax; but found that the best 
authorities differed. 

Dr. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics, says, 

“ It has been ray duty to find out precisely what account of informa- 
tion exists with regard to the agriculture of India ; and to compare that 
information with the facts which the Governments of Europe and Ameri- 
ca supply on the same points. I have come to the conclusion that no 
central Government stands more in need of agricultural knowledge than 
the Government of India, and that no Government has a smaller stock of 
such knowledge within its central body.”* 

Compare with the above the " Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture/ 1 for tho United States. Tbo volume for 1885 contains 
640 octavo pages. It includes the Reports of tho Commissioner, the 
Superintendent of Garden and Grounds, the Chief of the Seed Divi- 
sion the Botanist, the Microscopist, tho Chemist, the Chief of the 
Division of Forestry the Entomologist, the Statistician, and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, with numerous illustrations. 
Of this volume 331,000 copies were printed for free distribution, 
that the information it contains might be diffused all over the States. 
The advocates of “ petty economies” would think this a waste, but 
in an agricultural country like the United States, with crops of 
enormous value, it was a wise expenditure. 

In contrast with the foregoing distribution, an example of 
Indian cheese-paring may be given. Tho writer wrote to the 
Director of Agriculture, Poona, for a copy of his Report as he was 
collecting materials on the subject. He received, in reply, a courte- 
ous note from the Acting Director, informing him that he could 
obtain a copy by sending 7 as. 6 p. to the Collector of Bombay ! 

Some progress has been made since Dr. Hunter’s book was pub- 
lished in 1881. It must also be acknowledged that with regard to 
Benga: the collection of statistics involves very great difficulty. 
Still, the fact remaius that more complete and exact information is 
a desideratum. 

Need of Agricultural Improvement in India.— W. R. Robertson, 
Esq-, in a paper read before the Society of Arts, says, 

“ A primitive system of husbandry, which sufficed to meet tho wants of 


England's Work in India, p, 03. 
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a scanty population, when there was plenty of good land available, no 
longer suffices, now that the demand for human food has become so great, 
^and such a largo area of poor soil has to be tilled.” 

Sir Jam is Caird, probably the highest agricultural authority in 
Eugland, says, 

" The agricultural system, except in the richer and irrigated lands, is 
to eat or sell every saleable article tlio land produces, to use the manure 
of the cattle for fuel, and to return nothing to the soil in any proportion, 

to that which is taken away Crop follows crop without intermission, 

so that Indian agriculture is becoming simply a process of exhaustion.” 
Famine Report, p. 8- 

The following illustration, with regard to cattle, is from the 
Statistical Atlas of India : — 

“ Sir James Caird, in comparing the agricultural condition of Egypt 
and India, noticed the much larger proportion of the cultivated land in 
Egypt which is annually employed in the growth of fodder for cattle, 
and tlic consequent maintenance of a powerful working stock, capa- 
ble of deeply stirring the laud, and supplying good manure. ‘ There 
is nothing of the kind,’ he wrote, ‘in India. The cattle inmost parts 
are half starved, and their manure is used as fuel.* This is true unless 
we except some few fully irrigated tracts. One of the saddest sights 
in India as we travel for hundreds of miles by rail, through that belt 
of monsoon shrinkage in the second quarter of rainless months, is to see 
the cattle standing without food, and almost without shade, exposed to a 
scorching heat, which imagination fails to realise, in the midst of arid plains 
bare of all sustenance. But when the period of desiccation is prolonged 
beyond its normal limits in the third quarter, the sufferings of the poor 
beasts are awful. Meanwhile, the strength of the agricultural machine on 
which the operations of the forthcoming season depend is, of course, 
frightfully diminished by every day’s delay. Sometimes the delay is, as 
in 1877, so great that the cattle die in thousands, and even millions. In 
one district, for instance, 250,000 disappeared out of 500,000. Unfor- 
tunately neither railways nor (as a rule) irrigation bring food for cattle. 
Both railways and water are wanted to sustain the human part of the 
machine.” p. 21. 

Government Aid necessary. — Dr. Hunter justly remarks : — 

“ The principle of laissez fair c can, in fact, be safely applied only to 
self-governing nations. The English in India are now called upon, cither 
to stand by and witness the pitiless overcrowding of masses of hungry 
human beings, or to aid the people increasing the food supply to meet 
their wants,” p. 130. 

Practicability of Improvement. — SirR. Templesays that "eleven 
bushels of grain per acre are produced in Iudia as compared with 
thirty in England.” This rate in England was obtained only 
gradually. In the days of Queen Anne it was about 15 bushels ; 
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towards the close of last century the yield was about 20 bushels. 
In England the average yield according to Mark Lane Returns is 
now about 32 bushels; in Scotland it lias advanced to 40.* 

Dr. Hunter admits that it is not possible at oje bound' to 
introduce scientific agriculture ; but he thinks sufficient progress 
might be made to meet the exigencies of the case. According 
to Sir James Caird, if one bushel an acre could be added to the 
produce of Indian fields it would feed 22 millions. Dr. Hunter 
shows that to meet the increase of population all that is required 
is to add li per cent a year to the produce. 

The Times had, not long ago, an interesting notice of the 
Agricultural School at Nancy. The following is a quotation. Mr. 
Grandeau, to whom reference is made, is, <c without question the 
most able professor of agricultural science in France" : — 

“ At the present time the average yield of the 1 7,000,000 acres sown in 
wheat is only about 1G bushels, or little more than half of the English 
average, while in some of the southern departments it is actually only six 
bushels an aero. M. Grandeau points out that, in the first place, nearly 
20,000,000 bushels might bo saved by using a drill instead of sowing by 
hand, as is now so generally done. This is, however, the comparatively 
small side of the question, and what M. Grandeau is mainly desirous of 
impressing upon French cultivators is that their soil is upon the whole 
as suitable for wheat growing as that, of England, and that by improved 
methods of cultivation, and by a more liberal use of manure, there is no 
reason why they shots 'd not raise the average to 25 or 30 bushels. Ho 
tells them that the extra manure apart, it costs as much to grow' a bad 
as a good crop, just as a bad horse costs as much to keep as a good one, 
and that, the extra cost of manure is very small compared with the 
increase in value of the crop. His figures are convincing to all intelligent 
persons, and English readers may consider that he is only enunciating 
what they regard as a simple truism long since passed beyond the reign 
of demonstration ; but the French cultivator is, as a rule, very backward 
and obstinate.” 

The above contains the startling statement that the French might 
save nearly 20 million bushels a year by using a drill instead of 
sowing by hand. The Saidapet. College of Agriculture contains 
a collection of native agricultural implements. There are one or 
tw<* native drills, but the use of them is not universal. The tubes 
are bamboos, so that they can easily be made. 

Tin native plough is very unsatisfactory. It simply makes a 
V shaped furrow, and docs not turn over the soil. Numbers of 
light Swedish ploughs have been imported, and improved ploughs 
have been made in different parts of India. 

Bones are one of the most valuable manures ; but as a rule they 
are exported or allowed to decay. The Trade Statement for last 

* Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1885. 
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year says, “ There is a fairly large but fluctuating trade done in 
animal bones (7*9 lakhsjaat year), although it would be much more 
profitable in the end to apply the boues to Indian fields. 11 p. liii. 

* # Mr. A. 0. Hume says, 

“ Outside each village is a golgotba, where the bones of all cattle and 
animals that die whiten and slowly decay in ghastly piles. At present 
this enormous supply of phosphates is absolutely wasted.” p. 6<J, 

The Hindus consider themselves polluted by handling bones. 
The late Mr. Krishnasawmi Mudaliyar of Shiyali spread bone 
manure with his own lmnds to set the ryots an example. 

What should be done and by whom, will next be considered. 

• 1. Duty of Government. 

1. The establishment of a completely organised Agricultural 
Department. — Lord Mayo was probably the only Governor-General 
of India who ever farmed for a livelihood. u Many a day/’ lie used 
to say, “have I stood the livelong day in the market selling my 
beasts.” lie felt that improved agriculture was the greatest need 
for the “ material” progress of India, and drew up a most compre- 
hensive and well-devised scheme for the agricultural development 
of the country. 

The following extract from the valuable pamphlet by Mr. A. O, 
Hume on Agricultural Deform, explains Lord Mayo’s proposals 

“ The Director-General was to have immediately under him a small 
staff of experts, and was to keep up only just such an office as was absolutely 
unavoidable. There was to bo as little writing and as much actual work 
as possible. Directors of Agriculture were to bo appointed in each province, 
also to be aided by exports. They wore to work partly through the 
direct agency of farms and agricultural schools, and partly through the 
revenue officials of all grades down to the village accountants. The 
Director-General was to l>e moving about generally whilst the crops were 
on the ground. He was to confer personally with all the Provincial 
Directors and their Governments, go thoroughly with the nid of his 
staff into all their projects and schemes, make himself fully acquainted 
with local wants and wishes, and then during the hot season join tho 
Government of India, and lay before it as succinctly as possible all that 
was desired with his (and his experts') opinions and recommendations. 
He was to watch closely all the schemes and experiments carried out by 
the Provincial Directors, to furnish them with suggestions, information, 
and advice; to procure for them, if they wished it, chiefly through the 
Agricultural Societies of Europe and America, any information, seeds, 
cattle, sheep, models of implements, Ac., that they required ; to keep all 
fully informed through the medium of his journal of what all the rest 
were doing; and as his experience and practical knowledge increased, 
and alternate failures and successes gradually indicated these, to lay 
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down the broad lines of the general policy in regard to agricultural 
matters that the Government should pursue. 

“In connection with the Provincial Directors were to be model and 
experimental farms which were to be at the same time agricultural 
schools of one grade or another, some of the farms being more specially 
devoted to the improvement of seed by selection, others to the intro- 
duction and acclimatisation of exotic staples, others to the trial of 
implements, and mechanical appliances, others to stock breeding, others to 
the purposes of tuition, and so on. Mechanical engineers were to bo 
employed in connection with some of these farms and schools, whoso 
special duly it was to be to adapt the results (where implements of all 
kinds were concerned) of European and American science, to the wants 
and means of the Indian husbandman. At first the best civil officers 
available were to be picked out as Directors, and the best available 
trained European agriculturists were to be got out to direct the schools 
and farms, and act as advisers to the Director-General and Directors. 
Continuity was to be secured by making the service one ; Directors 
were to be promoted to Director-General, exports and heads of farms 
and schools were to be promoted to Directorships. Gradually, as the 
expert element acquired knowledge of the country, people, and language, 
the non-expert element of civilians was to be allowed to disappear. There 
was to be constituted a compact agricultural service in two divisions, 
the lower and larger one recruited entirely from the Indian schools, the 
smaller and higher division recruited to a certain extent from the lower, 
but, at any rate for many years, mainly from home. 

“ Under the Director-General a Journal of Agriculture was to bo 
issued. A separate and competent editor was to be employed, but the 
Director-General was to be responsible, and he was to secure for it the 
aid of all his own and all the Provincial Agricultural Officers. The col- 
lection of agricultural statistics was to be the work of the local Directors, 
but the further tabulation of these statistics, and the preparation from 
the provincial reports of a monthly or fortnightly summary of the pros- 
pects aucl progress of the crops on the model of those issued by the 
Bureau at Washington — then, I believe, a new thing — was to be done by 
the Director-General or his immediate subordinates. The prices in 
Europe and elsewhere of important articles of Indian produce in which 
no trade already existed, were to be carefully enquired into by the Direc- 
tor, and published from time to time, and, if necessary, experimental 
shipment of articles in which a profitable trade seemed probable, under- 
taken. As the scheme developed itself, Government revenue officials 
were to be instructed to use their utmost endeavours to lead the land- 
holders of each district to constitute Agricultural Associations : they were 
to be urged and encouraged to send some of their relatives to the schools. 
Exhibition were to lie held, prizes given, and every effort made to give 
dignity in the eyes of the natives to the pursuit of agricultural science.” 
pp. 26-29. 

The Secretary of State ruled that Revenue , not Agriculture, should 
be the main object of the new Department. Lord Mayo's scheme 
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was so mutilated that the poor rump became an object of derision, 
and finally received the coup-de-gracc . This shows the evils of an 
jjgnorant interference on the part of a mere English politician. 

*The Famine Commission again urged upon Government the 
carrying out of Lord Mayo's plans : 

135. “ A Director of Agriculture should he appointed for each Pro- 

vince asexccutive head of the Department, chosen for his knowledge of the 
condition of the people, and particularly of the agricultural classes. He 
would directly control the special statistical officers and would be the 
adviser of the Local Government in all matters relating to agriculture 
and statistics. In ordinary times he should discharge these duties and 
superintend all measures designed to improve the agriculture of the 
country, and in times of famine he would be the officer responsible for 
warning the government as to the agricultural outlook and for preparing 
such a forecast as should guide it in issuing instructions and setting on 
foot measures of relief. A corresponding officer should perform analo- 
gous duties under the Government of India, assisting it in its dealings 
with the Local Governments in the Agricultural Department and in the 
supervision of the Local Directors of Agriculture. All these officials 
and a certain proportion of the special officers in each district should 
have been prepared for their duties by a technical training in scientific 
and practical agriculture." 

Some progress has since been made. An efficient Forest Depart- 
ment was organised several years ago, by Dr. Brandis. Exclusive of 
this, the principal Agricultural officers of Government at present 
seem to be the following* : — 

Sir E. C. Buck, C.S., Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue 
an d Agricn 1 tu ral Department. 

M. Finucane m.a., Director of the Agricultural Department, Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

E. Stack, c.s., Director of Agriculture, Assam. 

D. M. Smeaton, c.s., Secretary, Revenue and # Agricultural Department 
and Director of Agriculture, Burma. 

D. M. Smeaton, c.s., Director of Agriculture and Commerce, N. W. P. 

E. C. Ozanne, c.s. Do. Bombay. 

J. B. Fuller, c.s. , Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture, C. P. 

W. Wilson, c.s., Director of Revenue Settlement and Agriculture, 

* Madras. 

W. R. Robertson, Esq., Principal, Madras College of Agriculture. 

It will be seen that in four cases Revenue and Agriculture are 
combined, while in the same number the latter is distinct. 

The writer’s information is imperfect. He has seen only the 
Madras and Bombay Reports. The second gives much interesting 
information. The Director, a civilian, went through a full course at 

* Asylum Press Almanack for 1887. Mr. Siueatou’s name occurs twice. lie was 
probably transferred. 
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the Boral College of Agriculture, Cirencester, and is a member of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. 

The following proposals are made, based on the commendations 
of Lord Mayo and the Famine Commission : 4 1 

1 . The Separation of Revenue and Agriculture. — Each Depart- 
ment is amply sufficient, to occupy the entire time of the ablest 
officer, and to give Agriculture the second place is preposterous. 

2. The appointment of a Director General of the calibre of Sir 
James C&ird. — Sir E. C. Buck is an excellent officer who has done 
good service and is well acquainted with the country. The writer 
does not kuow what agricultural training he has had ; but his experi- 
ence is worth a great deal. He should elect either Revenue or 
Agriculture. 

A distinct Agricultural Department is preferable to the temporally 
employment of civilians. They may be glad to get the appoint- 
ments at a certain stage, but will wish to leave them at a later period 
for others more lucrative. This also has an injurious influence upon 
the permanent members of the Department. The Government of 
India lately passed a Resolution on the subject with regard to 
Directorships of Public Instruction. It should be applied to all 
Departments. 

3. An Agricultural Survey. — A leading feature of the Famine 
Commission Report is the stress laid upon obtaining full and reli- 
able information. The absence of this has been the cause of most 
failures. 

Perhaps the first desideratum is a full and correct account of 
the indigenous agriculture. In is necessary to know this accurately, 
to retain in it whatever is valuable, and to decide how improve- 
ments can best be introduced. It should be obtained for each 
important nationality. 

The following remarks by Mr. Hume with regard to supersti- 
tious practices of ryots apply to every part of India. After giving 
the ryots credit, in many respects, he adds : — 

“ On the other hand, we must not over-rate their knowledge ; it is 
wholly empirical, and is in many parts of the country, if not everywhere, 
greatly limited in its application by tradition and superstition., In- 
numerable quaint couplets, to which a certain reverence is attached, deal 
with agricultural matters. These, in Upper India, at any rate, are true 
4 household words’ amongst all tillers of the soil. These govern their 
actions to a great extent, and often lead them wrong against their hotter 
judgment. They take omens of all kinds to guide their choice of crops 
and other operations of husbandry, and though some few of the more 
intelligent only act upon the results of these di vitiations when they 
coincide with their own views, the masses are blindly guided by them. 

“ So, then, it is not only external disadvantages against which the 
Indian cultivator has to contend, it is not only that his knowledge is still 
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in the primary experience stage, but that even this knowledge is often 
rendered of no avail by the traditions of an immemorial religion of 
^gri culture. 

^ It is necessary to realise this (of which few Europeans ever even 
hear), as it is one groat practical difficulty against which agricultural 
reform in India will have to con tend.' " pp. 9, 10. 


In the Appendix to his Pamphlet, Mr. Hume gives examples of 
the “ quaint couplets” by which ryots in North India are mainly 
guided. One or two may be quoted : — 


Prom about the 16th to the 29th August is called Mugha. It is con- 
sidered the most critical time of the year. Thu couplet runs thus : 

“ Jo Kahili Mugha burse jnl, 

Sub najon men honge phul.” 

44 If only Mugha give us rain, 

Every field will teem with grain.’’ 

On the other hand, rain at Poorba, from about the 30th August to the 
11 th September, is considered injurious. 


44 Jo kahin Poorba pani dewen, 
Jinson sub ko keera khawen.” 


“ Whenever Poorba brings us rain, 

In every crop, worms mar the grain.” 

One is reminded of the couplets by which our own forefathers 
wore guided. It would bo interesting and valuable to ascertain 
whether each Indian vernacular has its couplets. Where they 
exist, a collection of them might be given in the account of the 
Agriculture of each Province. Any of value might be retained in 
an Agricultural Handbook for ryots, and new ones added, in the 
same style, pointing out the value of manure, &e. 

The Director-General might visit China with great advantage. 
The conditions are somewhat similar to those in India. Models 
of Chinese farm arrangements and specimens of agricultural im- 
plements might be obtained for Indian Museums. If the In- 
dian ryot could be induced to follow the example of his Mongo- 
lian brother in the use of manure, an immense step would be 
gainejl. Japan might also yield some valuable suggestions. 

4. A careful Review of the Land Revenue System. — Of all 
classes in India, the ryot is entitled to most consideration. An 
American Missionary, travelling in the Konkan, the Coast district 
of the Bombay Presidency, and writing the spot, remarks, 

“The first thought after entering a village of this kind is one of 
commiseration for the people’s poverty. Up before the sun, they toil 
through the cold and heat until dark, and this goes on year in and year 
out. Ami this all for only enough to keep soul and body together.” 

One of the chief causes of this deep poverty mentioned by tlio 
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same missionary will be noticed under another head. The point 
urged at present is, that Government should do every thing possible 
to alleviate this hard lot. 

The proportion of the crop claimed by Government as tax 
cannot be considered as exactly known. The estimates by Settlement 
Officers have been disputed by men well-qualified to form an 
opinion. 

Besides the amount, the mode of collection has also to be 
considered. A complaint was made, at least in the Madras Presi- 
dency, that the ryot had to pay his tax before he reaped his crop, 
thus necessitating his going to the money-lender. An alteration 
has been made which affords some relief. 

The Statistical Atlas of India refers to other important changes:— 

“ The Government of India, as well as the ruling authorities of those 
provinces which are most subject to oscillation of out-turn, have introduced 
measures for the prompter relaxation of the Government demand when- 
ever failure of harvest, partial or complete, may render that course 
necessary for the relief of the agricultural population. A closer return 
has thus in some degree been made to the old native practice of taking 
a share of the crop of the year, — a practice which, though requiring a very 
costly machinery and productive of much corruption and harassment 
to the raiyat , is in theory based upon a sound principle." p. 22. 

Still more, perhaps, might be done in the same direction. 

Dr. Hunter says, 

44 It has been my duty to make inquiries in every province of India as 
to the interest which money yields. I find that for small loans to the 
cultivators the old native rate of per cent per annum still prevails."* 

Such a rate, it has been remarked, “ would be fatal to successful 
agricultural enterprise in any country.'* 

Under the present system, the ryot is at the mercy of the money- 
lender, who not only charges enormous interest, but takes over the 
crop at his own valuation. The poor ryot simply becomes his slave 
for life. 

Sir E. C. Buck, Secretary to Government in the Eevenuo and 
Agricultural Department, says, 

* “ The idea of Government being the money-lender to the agricultural 
classes is an indigenous one. The money-lender has taken the place of 
Government, "f 

Agricultural Banks have been proposed, but they would require 
an expensive machinery, and it would be impossible to work them 
on the requisite scale. 

* Eng land* Work in India , p. 42. 

f Quoted in Calcutta Review for 1883, p. 153. 
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Tho Famine Commission Report says 

ct It should therefore bo the policy of the Government to advance 
%L\o&cy freely and on easy terms on tho security of the land, w herever it 
can be done without serious risk of ultimate loss.” p. 50. 

A fall statement of the case by Mr. A. Ilariugton, C. S., will bo 
found in tho Calcutta Review for 1883. 

No doubt there are difficulties. A Bombay paper says, “We 
have known cases in which the borrower had to pay so much to tho 
kulkarani and patil and security and witnesses that hardly fifty 
per cent of the loan remained in liis hand/’ Days are also lost in 
arranging for the loan. 

The Famine Commissioners notice several changes, which would 
render tho system of Government advances more popular. 

5. The provision of Manuals of different grades, showing what 
improvements in Agriculture are practicable. — Something has 
already boon done in this direction. There is ari excellent Agri- 
cultural Glass Booh, prepared by Mr. Robertson for his students. 
He is at present engaged on other Manuals, one more elementary 
and tho other further advanced. Perhaps what is most needed is 
one of a few pages for an ordinary ryot. There should not be any 
allusiou to oxygen, nitrogen, phosphates, &e., nor should the 
improvements suggested be beyond his means. The aim ought 
to be to raise him, “ step by stop,*’ not proposing too much at 
first. The late Governor of Madras advocates the “ South Indian 
three F’s, i.e. 3 fuel trees, fruit trees and fodder-crops.” 

There might be a second Manual for rvots in better circum- 
stances, who could afford to purchase superior implements. A third 
treatise should be provided for Zemindars who have means at their 
disposal and wish to improve their lands. In addition, there should 
be monographs on the cultivation of certain important crops. 

Mr. Mill, the Madras Veterinary Inspector, has published a valu- 
able treatise on cattle diseases, which is being translated into the 
principal vernaculars. 

The preparation of thoroughly satisfactory Manuals of the above 
description must be a work of time. Even the best men are yet, 
on Qcxne points, only feeling their way. 

Other measures might bo mentioned, as Agricultural Colleges 
and Schools, Model Farms, Exhibitions, &c. ; but they will not be 
discussed at present. 


2. Duty of the People. 

It is as much the duty of the people to seek agricultural im- 
provement as it is of Government, and any complaints of its laches 
come with a very bad grace from meu who do nothing themselves* 

IF. 
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Besides the ryots, two classes arc specially called upon to oxert 
themselves. 

1. Zemindars. — Mr. Justice Cunningham says : — ( 

“ Niebuhr’s sneer at the Permanent Settlement * as one of the most 
unfortunate, but best intent-ioned, schemes that ever ruined a country,’ 
seems scarcely to exaggerate the deplorable condition into which largo 
portions of the Bengal tenants have been reduced by a century's experience 
of a measure which its authors believed would make them the happiest 
peasantry in the world.”* 

The Zemindars, instead of improving their estates as was hoped 
for, have, except in a very few cases, done nothing. A number of 
them are absentees, their estates being banded over to rack-renting 
agents. All the lands are let and sublet, while the unfortunate 
ryots have often to suffer from illegal exactions. 

As a rule, it might as well be proposed to a leopard to change 
his spots as to suggest to a Zemindar that, instead of a life of 
idleness and sensuality, he should endeavour to improve the 
condition of his tenants. Still, all arc not hopeless, and in course of 
time a larger and larger number will take a benevolent interest in 
their fellow-countrymen. 

2. The Educated Classes —Sir M. E. Grant Duff said in his 

Convocation Address : — 

“ I should like to see a much larger proportion of tho educated 
intelligence of South India directed towards the land, and engaged in 
what is, alike from its historical associations and from the nature of 
things, one of the most dignified of all occupations, far more dignified, 
for example, than all but the higher grades of seriptory labour.” 

“ It is tho educated, or relatively educated, people of the land, that 
must drag South India, as they have dragged England, originally an 
incomparably poorer country, out of the slough of poverty.” 

A ec Plea for Agriculture,” addressed to the two classes above- 
mentioned, may perhaps form the subject of a separate Paper. At 
present only an example is added of tho spirit which is sought to 
be awakened. 

Baba S. P. Chattorjec, of the Victoria Nursery Gardens, Cal- 
cutta, in the pursuit of his business, has visited ail parts of India, 
tho Straits, China, the Philippine Islands, Australia, and lately he 
went to England. Sir Richard Garth, formerly of Bengal, gave 
him an introduction to Sir Joseph Hooker, the greatest English 
botanist, and Sir Ashley Eden gave him an introduction to Lord 
Hartingcon. During his stay at Covent Garden he was allowed to 
assist in preparing the bridal bouquet for the Princess Beatrice. 
He has returned to India with 40 cases of South American orchids 
and other plants. 

* British India, and its Rulers, p. 182. 
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The mode of obtaining funds for carrying out the foregoing 
proposals is noticed at the end of the next section. 

4. Developed Manufactures. 

The encouragement of Manufactures is important on several 
accounts. One thing which struck Sir James CJaird was the num- 
ber of idle people iri India : — 

41 In no agricultural country that I know of, are so many people to be 
soon stalking idly about during the hours of labour as in India. The 
streets and court-houses and yards arc full of idlers ; the roads are never 
empty, and the railway stations and natives’ railway carriages are crammed 
with people. Entering a village at any hour of the day you are sur- 
rounded by idlers. Much of this arises from the absence of other 
occupation than agriculture-” pp. 8, 0. 

Tho Famine Commissioners begin this section of their Report 
by saying : — 

ii We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the root of much 
of the poverty of the people of India and ol the risks to which they are 
exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the popula- 
tion, and that no remedy for present evils can be complete, which docs 
not include the introduction of a diversity of occupations, through which 
the surplus population may bo drawn from agricultural pursuits, and led 
to find the means of subsistence in manufactures or some such support.” 

The Commissioners conclude by thus reiterating tlieir opinion : — 

“To whatever extent it is possible, however, the Government should 
give assistance to the development of industry in a legitimate manner, 
and without interfering with the free action of the general trading com- 
munity, it being recognised that every new opening thus created attracts 
labour which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose 
on the land, and thus set up a now barrier against the total prostration 
of the labour market which in tho present condition of the population 
follows on every severe drought.” p. 176. 

Encouragement of Manufactures. — The plans proposed by the 
Commissioners are as follows 

“ In treating of the improvement- of agriculture we have indicated how 
we think the more scientific methods of Europe may be brought into 
practical operation in India by help of specially trained ox pc ids, and tho 
same general system, may, we believe, be applied with success both to 
tho actual operations of agriculture and to the preparation for the 
market of the raw agricultural staples of tho country. Nor does there 
appear any reason why action of this sort should stop at agricultural 
produce, and should not bo exteudod to tho manufactures which India 
now produces on a small scale or in a rudo form, and which, with some 
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improvement, might be expected to find enlarged sales, and could take 
the place of similar articles now imported from foreign countries. 

“ Among the articles and processes to which these remarks would apply^ 
may be named the manufacture and refining oF sugar ; the tanning of hiiiesj 
the manufacture of fabrics of cotton, wool, and silk ; t he preparation of 
fibres of other sorts, and of tobacco ; the manufacture of paper, pottery, 
glass, soap, oil, and candles.’* p. 176. 

The foregoing remarks are admirable. It is also acknowledged 
that they have already been acted upon to some extent. The 
Commissioners add: “Some of these arts are already practised 
with success at Government establishments, such as the tannery 
at Cawnpore which largely supplies harness for the army.” The 
Resolution of the Government of India that, iC Irt all cases where 
Indian manufactures can be obtained as good in quality as imported 
articles and no dearer in price, they shall bo substituted for them/* 
is an encouragement to their production. 


Proposed Industrial Survey . 

It has already been stated that a marked feature of the Famine 
Report is the great stress justly laid upon obtaining full and 
accurate information before carrying out supposed improvements. 
If there is any lesson the history of our Indian administration 
teaches, it is this. The worst evils under our rule have arisen from 
its neglect. 

Five years ago, the writer, in vain, sought to draw the attention 
of the Marquis of Ripen to Technical Education. Since that time 
a great advance has been made. It is now one of the most pro- 
minent questions of the day. The establishment of Technical Schools 
is perhaps the favourite proposal for commemorating the Jubilee 
year of Queen Victoria. 

It cannot be disguised, however, that it will require great 
knowledge and wisdom to avoid failure. Sir Alexander Arbnthnot, 
when Director of Public Instruction, remarked in reference to tho 
Madras School of Arts, " It is no easy matter to determine what 
manufactures may be most usefully taught in an establishment of 
this description.” Tho selection must differ to some extent in 
different provinces, according to the facilities or demand for each 
industry. Certain manufactures will succeed only under certain 
conditions. The richest iron ore may be abundant in a locality, but 
if materials for smelting it are not available within easy reach, it is 
practically valueless. 

Even in England there are important unsettled problems with 
regard to Technical Education. Government appointed a Royal 
1 Commission, composed of some of the most competent men, who 
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gave throe years’ inquiry to tho subject. While their voluminous 
Report contains much valuable information, 

# “ They have thought it wise in many cases to abstain from drawing 

any* definite conclusions, feeling that experience alone can show the 
system of education which is best adapted to the various grades of 
persons engaged in industry in this country 

Mr. Philip Magnus, after stating the above result, says : — 

“ In the teaching of industrial art we may be said to be still groping 
our way, and to have arrived it no definite conclusions. 

“ We cannot point to any country in Europe in which tho problem 
we are trying to solve at home has found a thoroughly satisfactory 
solution.”* 

. About twenty years ago tho writer met at the India Office, Di\ 
Forbes Watson, Reporter on the Products of India, who has done 
so much to diffuse a knowledge of Indian manufactures. lie gave 
the writer a copy of his proposed " Industrial Survey of India.” 
Tho following extracts will give some idea of its contents : — 

Dr. Watson thus points out tho information needed : — 

“ It is intended in tho following pages to direct attention, in the first 
place to the want of a really exhaustive and systematic knowledge of tho 
various products of India in their raw and in their manufactured condition. 
There are certainly abundant materials for a general superficial knowledge 
of Indian products, but in order to render such knowledge really nseful 
and applicable to trade and industry, much more precise and comprehensive 
information is required. Each kind of produce must bo accurately de- 
scribed, the different varieties and species distinguished, the places and tho 
methods of production ascertained, the commercial and industrial value 
investigated, and the question of supply and utilization discussed. And 
when all this is accomplished, provision must be made for rendering the 
knowledge easily accessible and available for immediate reference, not only 
by Government authorities, but by agriculturalists, manufacturers and 
men of business generally.” 

Dr. Watson next shows that this accurate knowledge would 
promote the influx of European capital 

“ For the last half century it has been on all sides constantly urged, that 
no radical reform in the agricultural or industrial condition of India can 
take place without an influx of European capital and European enterprise, 
and it has often been mado a matter of surprise that neither of them has 
been supplied by England in the amount which could have been utilized 
by a country of such vast natural resources as India. It has been consid- 
ered remarkable, that a country under British rule, with full guarantees 
for the protection of life and property, has not attracted more of the 
superabundant capital and enterprise of England, although the means of 

* International Conference on Education, Section B, p. 12, Lord Reay was 
Chairman of tho Committee of Organisation. 
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communication have recently been so much extended. The reason is, that 
however important ail the conditions just enumerated may be, there is a 
still more indispensable requirement which must be satisfied before private 
capital and skill will come forward without a Government guarantee. This 
requirement is such a precise knowledge of the industrial resources and of 
the conditions of production of the country as will allow' of a reasonable 
forecast of the success of the enterprise.” 

Why the Government of India should not leave the work to 
private enterprise is thus shown : — 

“ Such a knowledge of the country, as is hero demanded for Tndia, is in 
Europe the accumulated result of the efforts of many successive genera- 
tions, the work of legions of pioneers of enterprise, who pushing on from 
experiment to experiment, and from failure to failure, have revealed to the 
country by their final success the secret of its resources. 

“ The whole of the advanced portion of Europe is, in consequence of the 
development of commerce, covered by a network of private agency, tho 
express purpose of which it is to indicate to the consumer the best sources of 
supply, and to oiler to the producer the best means of realizing his pro- 
ducts. A similar organization exists, of course, in India also, but only in 
a rudimentary state and restricted to some principal towns, and to a few 
of the principal staples, although no doubt it would grow in time by its 
own efforts.” 

“ To shorten, however, in India, the period of preliminary trials, and 
unavoidable failures, and to hasten the advancement of the country 
appears to be in the power of tho Government, which, although unable 
to take the place of individual enterprise, may promote inquiries which 
will facilitate its task. Public, as distinguished from private, action, 
assumes, therefore, in India much larger proportions than it docs here, 
and it will be acknowledged that this has always been the admitted 
policy of the Government of India. Much lias already been effected with 
respect to opening up the country by means of information. The trigono- 
metrical, topographical, revenue, and geological surveys, have been under- 
taken on a scale of perhaps unprecedented magnitude. It remains to 
complete them by an industrial survey which shall take stock of all the 
various productions of the country — agricultural, forestal, pastoral, and 
mineral — of manufactures, of the localities of production, of the varieties, 
qualities, .and values of produce, its supply, mode of distribution and 
consumption.” 

Dr. Watson further points out the benefits of the Survey in 
promoting internal commerce, and its political advantages as 
tending to raise up a middle class. 

This admirable scheme was never carried out, owing to the oppo- 
sition from the “ old fogies” of the India Council. Sir Louis 
Mallet was the Permanent Under Secretary at the India Office. 
The following quotation from him is given in the Famine Commission 
Eeport, App. I, Pago 135. 

“ If there is any one thing which is wanting in an investigation of 
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Indian problems, it is an approach to trustworthy and generally accepted 
facts. There is hardly a subject upon which the best authorities do not 
absolutely disagree as to the fundamental facts. I could mention the most 
tattling instances, but they must be present to the minds of all of us. 
Now I ara compelled to say that, since I have been connected with the 
India Oilice,! have found just as strong a repugnance to the adoption of 
any adequate measures for the collection of a comprehensive and wrell 
digested set of facts as to the recognition of general principles. The only 
occasion upon which I had the misfortune of encountering the vehement 
opposition of some Members of Council, for whose opinions and experience 
]. have the most unfeigned respect, was in my advocacy of Dr. Forbes 
Watson's proposal for an Industrial Survey.” 

No doubt, general information is becoming more and more avail- 
able. The “ Administration Reports/ 7 the “ Statements of the Trade 
<ff British India/ 1 the “ Statistical Abstracts/ 7 &o., are all useful in 
their place. The late Exhibition will also yield some useful mate- 
rials. But what is wanted is a Special In dm trial Survey, direc- 
ted by a fully qualified head, to ascertain where each manufacture 
may be developed with most advantage . The writer would most 
strongly urge upon Government to carry out the proposal supported 
by which high authorities as Dr. Forbes Watson and Sir Louis 
Mallet. 

Minister of Commerce. — England has its “ Board of Trade/ 7 The 
loading civilized Nations have Ministers of Commerce — even Japan 
has one in prospect. Next to a Director-General of Agriculture, a 
Minister of Commerce is needed. Like him also he should rank as a 
Member of Council. A man somewhat like Sir Lyon Playfair is 
required. He should have little oflico work, but bo free to move 
about the country, inspecting every thing in situ, and consulting 
all on the spot able to afford information. Civilians, officers of the 
geological survey, merchants, and others, could be turned to valu- 
able account. 

In addition, competent Provincial Directors are required. 

Technical Education. — Each Presidency should linve a Techni- 
cal College, under a well-qualified European Principal. Attached 
to it there should be two or three European workmen, thoroughly 
acquainted with special industries. ’Institutions, like the Madras 
School of Arts, already exist and are doing excellent service, but 
they require to be strengthened. 

Each District should also have an Industrial School, under Native 
management, where instruction of a limn bier character might bo 
given. The development of agriculture and manufactures will lead 
to an increased demand for improved implements, &c. 

Some efforts are being made to introduce industrial trainiug into 
Grant-in- Aid Rules. 

The Hon. A. Mackenzie, an English merchant/when addressing 
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the students of Paclieappa’s College, Madras, gave the following 
example of what- might be doue : — 

“ India pays Europe every } r ear about 50 lakhs for paper alone. Ever$ 
rupee of that money ought to be kept in this country. Material for 
making far more paper than India wants is rotting away in your jungles, 
your fields, by your roadsides. India should sell paper instead of buying it. 
There are inauy other articles of which I could tell you, but there is not 
time, nor perhaps is this the right occasion to go through a Custom 
House schedule of imports.” Madras Mail , April 15th, 1881. 

It is satisfactory that progress is being made. There are now in 
India about 00 cotton mills, with a capital of 74 crores, consuming 
annually 23 b million pounds of cottou, and giving employment to 
70,000 operatives. Paper mills are increasing in number. The 
following is an extract from a Poona paper : — 

“ We have now two paper mills in a fair way towards completion — one 
near Muridwa, on the railway line, and the other near Knmkwnsla. both 
of which, it is expected, will shortly be placed in active working eider. 
Some local soap works have been doing good work in the way of supply- 
ing the Commissariat Department, besides disposing of large quantities 
to both Bombay and Madras dealers. Lastly, it refers to the erection of 
factories for the production of load-pencils and matches. 

Need of Effort. — Dr. Hunter, recently in Calcutta, thus pointed 
out the necessity of using every menus of improving Indian manu- 
factures : — 

“It is no use in disguising the fact that India has to compete with 
other countries in her industries in a way which sho lias not done be- 
fore. India lias to compete with Australia for wheat, etc., with China 
for tea, with California and with other countries, and she will only be 
able to do this if she gives her children the same kind of education as 
the people of those places have. That lies at the root of all technical 
education. We wish that our agriculture shall beat the agriculture? of 
other countries, that our artisans in metals shall beat the artisans of 
other countries, that our ^uiploi/rs in cotton-mills shall boat those of other 
countries, and if you are to enable them to go so far, you must give them 
the education of those in the other countries, and I sincerely hope that 
the country will take hold of this feeling/' 

His Royal Highness tlie Prince of Wales, at a meeting of the 
Imperial Institute, gave a similar caution in England : — 

“ You are aware that the competition of industry all over the -world 
has become keen, while commerce and manufactures have been profoundly 
affected by the recent rapid progress of science and the increased 
facilities of intercommunication afforded by steam and the electric 
telegraph. Tn consequence of these changes all nations are using strenu- 
ous efforts to produce a trained intelligence among their jnsople.” 

✓ 
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Ways and Means. 

$ Where is the proposed expenditure on Agricultural and Technical 
ndfkcation to cornu from ? will probably be the first question that 
suggests itself to the Finance Minister, already perplexed to make 
both ends meet. The Famine Commission Report hints that it 
might be “fairly chargeable against the Special Famine Surplus.” 
P. «3. 

There was an impression that a Famine Insurance Fund was 
to be formed of 1A erores a year, one moiety to go towards pro- 
tective works and the? other to reducing the debt; but this was a 
mistake. No separate Fund exists. 

The cost to the Supreme Government would be comparatively 
Sinall, consisting mainly of the salaries of the two heads of the 
Departments and their offices. The remaining expenditure would 
be borne by the Provincial Administrations. Their outlay would 
require to be increased, but it would take place only gradually. 

The Famine Commission estimated the expense of its recom- 
mendations at £100,000, a year. If the money cannot possibly bo 
obtained in any other way, it might be borrowed, as for a work 
both “ Productive” and “ Protective.” No loan would yield richer 
returns. 

Even politically, the organization of the two Departments is 
important. Government, chiefly through its own agency, has 
raised up a large semi-educated proletariat. Men of this class, 
poor, soured, and discontented, are ready to accept and propagate 
any report against British rule. Many of them labour under the 
hallucination that it is only the employment of Europeans which 
prevents their obtaining good appointments. Already sufficiently 
numerous, their ranks are strengthened every year by drafts from 
an army more than two hundred thousand strong. Both for their 
own sakes and for State considerations, careers should be opened 
out to them upon which they might enter with benefit to themselves 
and the country. 

But there are still stronger reasons — the claims of the “ underfed 
40 millions,” who are also increasing. Dr. Hunter's earnest appeal 
may again be quoted : “The English in India are now called upon, 
either to stand by and witness the pitiless overcrowding of masses 
of hungry human beings, or to aid the people in increasing the food- 
supply to meet their wants.” 

During the Jubilee Year of Her Majesty, Lord Dufferm has 
conferred a great, boon upon the educated classes by the appointment 
of a Civil Service Commission. Let him signalise it by two other 
boons, far move important and benefiting the entire population— 
well-organized Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. 
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Tlio people, perhaps, have never shewn greater earnestness in 
their wish to develop the material resources of the country, and 
Government should do every thing in its power to guard against mis 
directed effort, in no other way also can it do more to further'the 
objects of the Imperial Institute. 

5. Reduction of Marriage and Funeral Expenses. 

The conduct of the people of India with regard to these is foolish 
in the extreme. Although demagogues do not refer to it, next to 
the uncertainty of the seasons, it is the chief cause of Indian 
poverty. 

The Hindus are a strange compound. Generally speaking they 
are thrifty, but as the Indian Mirror says, 14 It is well known that 
common sense and prudence leave the Native, whether educated or 
uneducated, when he has any social ceremonies to perform. On 
such occasions he is sure to go beyond his means and involve 
himself/ 1 

The Oudh Alchhar draws the following picture of marriage 
customs amongst the Muhammadans : 

“ The luckless man who has to celebrate a marriage has to issue his 
invitations on powdered and tinselled paper a month before the day : if 
he leaves out an enemy, he runs the risk of being vilified in a vernacular 
newspaper. Nor can he calculate the probable number of his guests by 
the number of invitations he has sent. An invited guest will he sure to 
bring his brothers and his nephews, and not improbably a friend or two 
to whom he owes a kindness. Meantime the feelings of the giver of the 
feast arc of a very mixed nature. He cannot quite avoid the thought 
that for a few brief hours of popularity he has wasted his substance and 
irretrievably beggared himself and his children. Still the sight of so 
many hungry friends and the evident thankfulness of the diners buoys 
him up. He runs into his w ife and tells her what a name he has won in 
the town. She is proud of her husband, and tells him that a good name 
outweighs mortgaged lands and heaps of bills. At last the great day is 
over, the account has to be met, and the dinner-giver finds himself a 
ruined man. He is turned out of house and home, and his wife is receiv- 
ed with black looks and blows by the neighbours from whom she be^s a 
crust.” * 

The Hindus are just as bad. A quotation was given from an 
American Missionary at page 59, showing the sad lot of the ryots. 
The ne xt paragraph should be read along with it J 

“ T * 10 connection bet ween their poverty and their marriage customs is 
plam. A poor man who is struggling for an existence told us to-day that 
hiR father owned six acres of land, but that when his throe boys became 
of a marriageable age he said , 4 Come what will, even if I lose mv land 
my boys must be properly married;’ so he mortgaged the land, spent 
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several hundred of rupees, was happy for two days, and then lost every 
thing ho owned.”* 

t F rom the Hindu joint family system (< there is always somebody 
to fie married or buried ; and the scale of expense does not depend 
upon the share of the individual, as it would in the case of a 
separation, but upon the magnitude of the joint family fortune.” 

The third volume of the Famine Commission Report on “ The 
Condition of the Country and People,” contains a great deal of infor- 
mation, At Rolitak, in the Panjab, it is stated that the average 
cost of a funeral ceremony for an old member of a Hindu family is 
Rs. 500, u For a son’s marriage on an average Rs, 400 are 
required, to pay to the bride’s father; until this sum is paid, the 
marriage is not allowed to take place.” p. 241, 

# It is well known that .some of the Rajputs murdered their infant 
daughters to avoid the ruinous marriage expenses. The British 
Government had to employ a special agency for years to suppress 
the practice. 

The late Governor of Madras justly said in liis Convocation 
Address : — 

“ lie who could persuade his countrymen to give up their, to us, 
astounding expenditure on marriages, would do more for South 
India than any government could do in a decade.” 

6. Foresight, instead of running into Debt, 

Getting into debt has been common in India from the earliest 
times. The Rig Veda contains the following prayer : 

“ 9. Discharge, Varuna, the debts, (contracted) by my progenitors, 
and those now (contracted) by me ; and may I not, royal Varuna, be 
dependent (on the debts contracted) by another. 

Manu’s Code has the following rules 

“140. A money-lender, to increase his capital, may take the inter- 
est declared (legal) by Vasistlia, (namely) an eighteenth part of one lmu- 
dred a month. 

“ 141. Or, reflecting on the duty of good men, he may take two per 
cent', for (even) taking two per cent, (a month) he does not become 
a wrong-doer for gain. 

“ 142. He may take a monthly interest of two per cent, three per 
cent, four per cent or iive pet* cent, according to the order of the castes 
(beginning with the Brali man).” J 

The lowest rate, 15 per cent a year, was charged when a pledge 
was given. Sudras had to pay up to 00 per cent. Poor debtors at 

# Dnyanndaya , Feb. 4, 1886. t Wilson’s Translation, Vol. Ill, p. 180. 

t Burnell’s Translation, pp. 200-201. 
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present often pay one anna on the rupee monthly, or 75 per cent 
a year. 

'Hie late Dr. Carey came out to Bengal about the close of last 
century, and for several years he was an indigo planter. Warmly 
interested in the condition of the ryots, lie urged the establishment 
of an Agricultural Society for Bengal. In 1821 he wrote thus in 
the Quarterly Friend of India : 

44 There may ovist circumstances in the habits of a people sufficiently 
powerful to defeat the most benevolent views of its rulers, and to entail 
misery where there is every preparation for the enjoyment of happiness. 

44 Among the numerous causes which contribute to exclude happiness 
from the natives of India is the miivn'sal tendency to borrow which per- 
vades the country. .. It is scarcely possible to assnme a greater contrast 
than between the honest, upright, English peasant, and the Hindu, drag- 
ging out an inglorious existence between debt and disgrace, borrowing in 
one quarter to pay in another, and reluctant to pay in all cases, making 
no provision for old ago, and sitting content beneath the burden of an 
endless prospect of embarrassment to the last hour of life. 

44 This disposition to borrow’ is not confined to one province, to ono 
town, or to one class of individuals. It pervades the whole country with 
all the inveteracy of a second nature. 

“The country is separated into two classes, the borrower and the 
usurer ; the industrious though exhausted poor, and the fat and flourish- 
ing money -lender.” 


Sixty-six years have passed away since the above remarks were 
written, but they are still true. 

Dr. Carey's remarks referred to ryots in Bengal, where the land 
tax is the lightest in India, although this advantage is reaped only 
by the Zemindars. But it is the same elsewhere. Mr. Hume says : 

“ W herever we turn we find agriculturists burdened with debts running 
on at enormous rates of interest. In some districts, even provinces, the 
evil is all-absorbing— a whole population of paupers, hopelessly meshed 
in the webs of usurers.” p. 62. 


The Famine Commissioners say ; — 

“ Jf° subject ban been more strongly and frequently pressed on our 
attention than the evils which spring from the degree to which the land- 
owners arc sunk in debt, the asserted rapid increase of their indebted- 

burden^ the dlffi ° u]ty thcy find in ^Heating themselves from such 

T SJ\ 3 ha T° n ° 1 rCason t0 be,ieve the "^cultural population of 

debt abhoi^lf” 7 P eriod of ^eir history been generally free from 

debt, although individuals or classes may have fallen into deener em- 
barrassment under the British rule than was common unto tKaSe 
dynasties which preceded it.” p. 180. 
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The reason why debt prevails to a greater extent among certain 
classes under British than Native rule, is thus explained by the 
pioneer : — 

• ‘ Expense/ says Bacon, r ought to be limited by a man’s estate / 

but according to Indian notions it ought not to stop short of one's 
credit with the money-lender." 

The increased value of the land to the ryot has, in some cases, 
boon a positive curse, 

“ In native territory proprietary right is unknown while in British 
Bimdolkhand Government, with the best possible intentions, conferred at 
one blow the proprietary right in their villages on the Zemindars. This 
perilous gift has been of great disservice to them. Instead of rising in 
the social scale, and standing out as a comfortable yeomen class, they 
ftjund their newly obtained rights useful only as a security upon which 
money might be borrowed. The Manvaris and others were ready to lend 
money to an extent before unknown, and when the famine came they 
freely signed away their birth-rights for a morsel of bread.”* 

The same result has followed in other parts of India, Government 
lias been trying to devise a remedy. 

Men with fixed salaries get into debt just as well as ryots. Nor 
does the amount of the- income make any difference. Mr. Wilson of 
Gurgaon says : — 

“ The Alii r landholders of Tahsil Rewari, hitherto notoriously heavily 
assessed, are much less indebted than the lightly assessed Moos of 
Ferozpur.” 

“ The Moo landowners arc rapidly becoming practically reduced to 
tho position of tenants. It is pleasant to turn from this state of iliings to 
that of the Ahirs in Rewari. With all their disadvantages, their industry 
reduces tho evils of a year of drought to a minimum, and their thriit 
supplies them with a means of tiding over it, and reduces their expendi- 
ture for the time*”+ 

Marriage and funeral expenses arc one of the chief reasons why 
people get into debt, and when once they are within the clutches of 
the money-lender, escape is well nigh impossible. 

Tho following are illustrations of the ruinous effects of borrow- 
ing, 

A man in Calcutta, on a debt of Rs. 50, paid Rs. 3-2-0 a month 
for three years, and at tho end of that period, having paid over 
Rs. 100 as interest, the debt of Rs. 50 remained undischarged. 

Tho following case, in another part of India, came under the 
writer's own notice. Twelve years ago, a subordinate in an office, 
drawing Rs. 10 monthly, borrowed Rs. 200 for his marriage expenses, 
for which ho was to pay Rs. 6 a month, or at the rate of 36 per 

* Journal of the National Indian Association for 1878, p. 241, 

t Famine Commission Report, Yol. lib P* 240 
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cent a year. Sometimes lie did not pay interest, so that now his 
debt amounts to Rs. 400, although he has paid much more in 
interest than the original debt. 

The Famine Commission Report mentions ryots who have to pay 
as much to money-lenders as the Government tax. 

The condition of the Deccan ryots has for years occupied the 
earnest attention of Government. If the writer is correctly informed, 
one of the best officers in India, the Hon. G. M- Ranade, luis been, 
appointed Judge under the .Deccan Agriculturist Act, and the coil* 
dition of things is improving. There is, however, groat truth in 
the remark of the Bombay Vitya noday a : — 

“Until a moral reformation takes place in the characters and habits 
of the farmers and borrowers generally, wo fear it is impossible for any 
act or any body to help them much. If hard experience- and Buffering 
do not teach the borrowers prudence and economy, special favors will not 
do this.” 

Foresight and prudence with regard to expenditure, are what 
is wanted. 

A separate “ Paper” will appear on Debt, How People get into 
Debt, and how to get out of it. 

7. A Stoppage of Melting Money into Ornaments. 

A fondness for show is characteristic of children. The Hindu 
women as a class and most of the. men have not got beyond this 
stage of intellect. An Indian lady, in the simple national dress, 
looks very graceful ; loaded with jewels she is a guy. Thomson 
says, 

“Loveliness 

Needs not' the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 

During the “ Zenana Day” at a recent Lucknow exhibition, 
“Native ladies, wrapped in costly chaddars and tinkling with their 
gold and silver ornaments, won? gaping astonished as they beheld 
Lady Du fieri n in her plain black costume, and asked in loud whis- 
pers, ' What ! is the plainly dressed woman the Lady, the Viceroy’s 
wife V ” 

Their surprise at the appearance of the Empress of India, except 
on State occasions, would be equally great. 

Thy people of India have no idea of the enormous annual loss 
they sustain through this m.s;me custom, like caste peculiar to them, 
of melting down their money into ornaments. They are affected 
by it in different ways. 

In the first place, there is the expense of making jewels; At 
the last census there were 401,582 goldsmiths in India against 
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384,908 blacksmiths. Estimating the average earnings of the 
goldsmiths at Rs. 6 each month, this gives an annual outlay of 
389 lakhs of rupees. The Covenanted Civil Service contains, in 
found numbers, one thousand members. Their Indian salaries and 
allowances, taking the Madras average, amount to about J 50 lakhs 
a year — little more than half of what is spent on goldsmiths. This 
is commended to the attention of Mr. Naoroji, when he next 
addresses Englishmen about “the employment of a foreign agency 
causing a large drain on the country.” 

What a difference it would make if, instead of pandering to a 
childish perverted taste, the goldsmiths were changed into black- 
smiths, and were employed in making improved ploughs and other 
agricultural instruments ! 

# This large annual expenditure of 289 lakhs is devoted to render- 
ing useless the capital which the country so much needs. Money can 
be lent out on interest; jewels, as a rule, cannot. Money-lenders 
get from 12 to 30 per cent a year. All this is lost when the money 
is melted into jewels. 

Of the Government debt of 159 croros, it is said that only 1 i 
crores represent native capital. Several crores a year are thus 
lost to India which might have been retained. 

Compare two cases : 

A. has Rs. 100 which he places in a Post Office Savings Bank. 
Ho does not get. much interest for it, 3 $ per cent, but it is safe, and 
he can withdraw it at any time. Suppose lie requires Rs. 100 and 
takes out his money; he loses Rs. 3 - 12-0 of interest, but he has 
nothing to pay. 

B. invests Its. 100 in ornaments. He paid some money to the 
goldsmith to begin with, and he gets no interest, while his jewels 
are liable to be stolen. If ho needs Rs. 100, he borrows the amount 
on his jewels, for which he has to pay Rs. 12 a year at least. 

The yearly circumstances of the two men may thus bo re- 
presented : 

A. Rs. 33—0 

B. 0— Rs. 12. 

But this is not by any means the only loss. As has been 
remarked, money, properly used, is the seed-corn of money. One 
great cause of poverty in India is that people hoard their capital 
instead of turning it to account. Some illustrations may be given. 

A . , a ryot, gains Its. 18. He spends this on the purchase of a 
good plough which will do more than twice the work of the one in 
ordinary use. 

B . , another ryot, gains Rs. 18, but lie purchases with it a bangle, 
and continues to use his inefficient old plough. 

0., a merchant, gains Rs. 100. He spends this in purchasing a 
larger stock of goods, and gets them at a discount by paying cash. 
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D.j a merchant, gains Its. 100, but he spends it on a gold bangle. 
He cannot increase his stock of goods, or he must purchase on credit, 
losing the discount, and perhaps being unable to buy in the best 
market. 

Lastly, melting money into ornaments leads to many robberies 
and to the murder every year of a number of women and children. 

What an immense impulse would bo given to the prosperity of 
India if the 200 or more crores, now yielding no return in jewels, 
were converted again into money to pay off debts, to purchase good 
farm implements and cattle, or to increase the stock in trade of 
merchants! This, however, is a “counsel of perfection / 1 which 
is not likely to be followed. 

But the reader may be asked to open an account with a Post 
Office Savings Bank, and instead of spending any more money 911 
jewels, let him place in it whatever he does not require in business. 
He will then have enough laid past to withdraw when needed on 
an emergency, and avoid the heavy interest he would otherwise 
require to pay to a money-lender. 

The practice of burying money or melting it into ornaments 
might be necessary under nativo rule when no invested capital was 
safe from spoliation ; but now it is very injurious and should bo 
abandoned. 

Franklin truly says : “ We complain of the taxes imposed on us by 
Government ; but we are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
throe times as much by our pride, and four times as much by our 
folly." 


8. Requiring Idlers to Work for tiieir Ltvjng. 

Though well-directed charity is highly commendable, indis- 
criminate almsgiving, so common in India, does more harm than good. 
If a shopkeeper fed every day a strong beggar, supporting him in 
idleness, would this be true charity? Much of the almsgiving in 
this country is similarly injurious in its effects. Lazy men are 
encouraged to depend upon the industrious, instead of supporting 
themselves. Wealth is thus diminished. Much more grain would 
be raised if able-bodied beggars worked in the fields. 

Many idle vagabonds are entirely supported by the caste feasts 
and gifts so frequent in this country. They go from place to place 
to be present on such occasions. No respectable persons attend, so 
the v/ hole is spent on the unworthy. If there wore no such customs, 
lazy men would be compelled to work for their living, to their own 
great benefit. In 1881, the number of beggars in India was 
1,256,559. 

Professor Runganatha Mndaliyar says : — 

“ Are there not in the town of Madras people of all castes and classes 
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who have chosen to subsist bv begging from door to door, and that as a 
hereditary profession and not as a necessity forced on them by adverse 
circumstances ? And while these beggars bv choice deem it no disgrace 
&> hrg, do they not consider it a grew dishonor and n great hardship to 
do honest work for ilailv wages > The thousand a»id one ways iri which 
a wealt hy native is called upon to contribute towards t he support, of worth- 
less relations and able-bodied beggars are known to every one of my 
Hindu hearers.” 

There are still more serious evils connected with indiscriminate 
almsgiving. Industry is a safeguard against temptation. When 
a mail is busy, he lias no time to think of sinful pleasures, while 
the idle often give wav to vice, Some of the worst men in India 
tire the professed devotees of Siva, who wander about the country 
as beggars. They stupefy themselves with bhang, and are so 
dfksolnte that they dare not remain long in one place. They 
frequently extort, alms from ignorant people, who foolishly dread 
their curses, though these only harm their utterers. 

It will readily be admitted, that if aims were given to thieves, 
enabling them to spend their whole time in robbery, no merit 
would accrue to the donor. To support men in idleness and vice, 
is an act much of the same character. 

Many, however, give mainly from ostentation. Their object is 
to get a name for liberality. Jesus Christ says, “ Take heed that 
ye do not your alms before men to be seen of them; otherwise ye 
have no reward of your Father which is in heaven.” 

The Hindu family system, while it. has some advantages, fosters 
idleness. “ There is scarcely a married man in the country who 
lias not some of his own or his wife's kindred dependent on his 
bounty. These he cannot shake off, and they will seldom drop off 
themselves, but, will continue to draw nourishment from his labour 
while a single meal of rice remains in the house.” 

If such drones, instead of preying upon the industrious, had to 
work for their living, there would be much less poverty. 

9. Disuse op Spirits and Opium. 

There is no doubt, that drunkenness prevailed to a considerable 
extent among the old Aryans. One whole book of the Rig- Veda, 
containing 114 hymns, is tilled with the praises of the intoxicating 
soma juice. 

Intoxication was regarded as inspiration. Most of the leading 
characters in the At ahahhurata were addicted to strong drink. 
Taverns seem to have been numerous in the days of Kalidasa, for 
in the drama of tfakuntala, it is proposed to spend half the money 
given to the fisherman at the nearest liquor shop.* 

# Dr. Uajmulra Lola Mitra, in tho Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

K 
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After a time the evils of intemperance wore bo much felt, that 
strong efforts were made, with considerable success, to repress the 
vice. Drunkenness has always prevailed in India, among certain 
classes ; but, as nations, the people have been temperate for many 
centuries. 

It is deeply to be regretted that, of late years, drinking habits 
have been acquired by some educated Hindus, whose forefathers 
never touched intoxicating liquor. This is largely attributable to 
European example. 

The multiplication of liquor shops is another fruitful cause of 
intemperance. Cowpcr thus rotors, in sad irony, to drinking as a 
source of revenue in England : — 

“ Drink and be mad then. ’Tis your country bids, 

Gloriously drunk, obey the important call. 

Her cause demands the assistance of your throats, 

Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.’* 


Some young men give up Indian virtues and acquire ouly Euro- 
pean vices. The proper course is to retain whatever is good in old 
habits ; to add whatever is commendable in Europeans, but to avoid 
whatever is wrong. Of all European vices, none is more danger- 
ous and destructive than druukeimes-s. Even the strong constitu- 
tion of Europeans succumbs toils influence. Among educated Hindus, 
its effects are as injurious as <( fire water” among the American 
Indians, causing them to sink into an early grave. 

At page 08 n ere nee is made to the frightful poverty and 
wretchedness of certain classes in England. What is the grand cause 
of it ? Drunkenness. The expenditure on intoxicating liquors in 
Britain is estimated at 140 millions sterling. It is also the chief 
source of crime in that country. 

In India, intemperance lias not yet made such ravages as in 
England, but it is growing. The revenue from Abkari (the 
Iniquity Departnieut, as it 1 ms been justly called) increased from 
£2, 26/, 689 in 1874 to £->,609,501 in 1883.* This represents a loss 
of probably 5 crores a year, taking into account the price paid for 
the liquor. Here is one cause of increasing poverty in India — the 
increasing consumption of intoxicating liquors. The remedy rests 
with the people themselves. 

J he Hindus, for many centuries, did not use intoxicating liquors : 
w y should they be necessary now ? Has any change come over 
then; constitution ? The Greeks had a saying, “ Water is best.” 
Let tne reader abstain entirely from intoxicants, and try to induce 

r > countrymen to do the same. 

Papers TCmperailCe Movement wil1 form the subject of one of the 


* Statistical Abstract, 18th No. P. 70. 
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10. Prudence with Regard to Marriage. 

# Tho custom of cbi ld-marriage is almost peculiar to Tndia. The 
rul(£ in other parts of the world is that marriages should not be 
contracted till both parties attain adult- age. Intelligent, thoughtful 
persons do not. marry till there is a prospect of their being able to 
support a family. Foresight in this respect conduces to the happi- 
ness of a nation, while recklessness must lead to misery. 

Professor Rungauatha Mudaliyar, of Madras, says : — 

“ I. may feel that the beat thing I can do for my stupid son is to 
keep him single, until such time at least, as he is able to shift for 
himself and earns enough to maintain a wife and children with ; but 
such is tho tyranny of custom that he must be married as soon as he 
arrives at- man's estate, even though l have the burden of supporting, 
it may be to the last day of my life, my worthless son and his wife 
and all the creatures that they may bring into existence." 

At page 31 a quotation is given from Dr. Hunter showing that 
prosperity is impossible if people “marry irrespective of the means 
of subsistence." 

The movement against child-marriage, in which Mr. B. M. 
Malabari lias taken so active a part, has a vital bearing on the 
material welfare of the country. All true patriots should help it 
forward. 

11 . Emigration. 

If a number of rabbits were shut up in a field surrounded by a 
high wall, they would multiply till they starved. If tho high wall 
wore removed, would they remain within the limits of the field? 
They would have more sense ; they would scatter. 

The above represents the condition of India, only many of the 
people do not act. like the sensible rabbits. There is no high wall 
confining them ; but as Dr. Hunter remarks, “millions cling with 
a despairing grip to their half acre of earth a piece, under a burden 
of rack-rent or usury." 

The surplus population of Britain is absorbed by removal to 
Ameren, Australia, &c. In this way both those who go and those 
who remain are benefited. The lirahmans sought, to keep the 
Hindus in subjection to their authority by threatening with expulsion 
from caste all who left India, Partly on this account, partly from 
ignorant fear and want of energy, the great bulk of the people will 
not leave their own province. 

The remedy is plain. Dr. Hunter says 

“ Natives musk equalize the pressure on the soil by distributing 
themselves more equally over the country. There is plenty of fertilo laud 
in India still awaiting the plough. The Indian husbandman must learn 
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to mobilize himself, and to migrate from the overcrowded provinces o 
the underprop led ones.” pp. 13o, 13(5. a ,, F 

Upper Burma, recently a niuxed, presents an excellent ticiu ruv 
emigrants. Although as large as Bengal, it has only about. ,nn 
lions of inhabitants, while Bengal has (53 millions. Large tracts o 
fertile land remain unoccupied. 

It is true that Indian coolies go at present to different Lng.ish 
Colonies, but emigration is required on a much larger scale. Gov- 
ernment aid is also necessary. 

12. Self-Help. 

Hercules, in the fable, came only to the assistance of the 
■waggoner who was trying to help himself. Blaming Government 
and neglecting their own duty, will not profit tin? people <d t ms 
country. The perusal of the valuaole work by Smiles, Se//-//e/;>, 
is strongly recommended. The subject, it is hoped, will be taken 
up iu any early 4f Paper.” 

13. Religious and Moral Reform. 

Demagogues, in all ages, have tried to make the people believe 
that tho panacea for the evils under which they labour is to jilaeo 
them in power. The cure for the poverty oi India is true religion 
everything else would follow in its train. “ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the hie that now is, ami of that 
which is to come.” The burning words of Kingsley should be 
stamped upon the memory : — 

“Foremost among them stands a law which T must insist on, boldly 
and perpetually, a law which man has been trying in all ages, as now, 
to deny, or nt least to ignore; though ho might have seen it if he had 
willed, working steadily in all times and nations. And that is — that 
as the fruit of righteousness is wealth and peace, strength and honour; 
the fruit of unrighteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and 
shame. It is an ancient doctrine and yet one ever young. The 
Hebrew prophets preached it long ago, in words which are fulfilling 
themselves around us every day, and which no new discoveries of science 
will abrogate, because they express the great root-law, which disobeyed, 
science itself cannot get a hearing.”* 

In England high wages did not profit many of the working 
classes one whit. It merely led to the increase of drunkenness and 
prodigality. 

“ As is the God so is the worshipper.” So long as a people bow 
down to stocks and stones instead of the great Creator, ho long 
must they occupy a low position in the scale of nations in every 

* Limits of Exact Science applied to History. 
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respect. Many of India’s worst evils either originate in or are 
intensified by Hindu ism. Caste, child-marriage, the cruel treatment 

ef widows, &c., all have its sanction. 

• • 

Review of Remedies. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that least is expected 
from the grand remedy urged by political reformers — Repre- 
se 1 1 tat i v e Institutions. 

It is also shown that so far from India being ground down by 
“over-taxation,” she is the one of the most lightly taxed countries 
in the world- 

It is notorious that under every former Government in India, the 
King looked upon the state as his private property, and its revenues 
were appropriated bv him at his pleasure. The “ Reign of Law” 
began with the British* It is fully admitted that “ defects” still 
exist, as is the case with every tiling human ; but attention has 
simply to be strongly directed to them, to lead to a remedy. 

Raja Sir Madhava Kao is no member of the “Indian bureau- 
cracy interested in the “ distortion of facts.” Of all Indians he 
is the most competent to form an opinion, and he has only tin* good 
of his country in view. After a long and honorable career, he has 
retired from public life. What does he say ? 

“The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply 
does he feel there is no community on the face of the earth which 
suffers less from political evils and more from self-inflicted or self- 
accepted, or self-created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the 
Hindu community 1 1" 

The motto from Dr. Hunter on the title page is equally triie : — 

“ The permanent remedies for the poverty of India rest with the 
people themselves." 

JUMLEE ArPEAL. 

The year of Jubilee was a Jewish institution. Every fiftieth 
year all lands which had been alienated returned to their original 
owners, and all slaves of Hebrew origin were set free. In 1887 the 
Jubilee Year of the Queen-Empress of India is being celebrated. 
One of the most useful memorials proposed is that suggested, if the 
writer recollect aright, by The Liberal, viz. for Europeans and 
Indians to let “ bvgones be bygones,” to bury the tomahawk and 
hand around the calumet of peace. 

The Indian Mirror, in IS 74, had the following remarks: — 

“ Any ono who will go through the weekly reports on the Nativo 
papers, cannot help thinking that in the current vocabulary of onr con- 
temporaries, education means the loss of respect for the Government ; 
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public spirit is synonymous with empty bluster; patriotism is hatred of 
Englishmen, and impartiality is gross abuse.” 

Things have apparently not much improved during the last 
dozen years in Bengal. The results are what might have been 
anticipated. The Hindu quotes the following : — 

“A Calcutta contemporary advocates the advisability of checking the 
unhealthy growth of political agitat ion amongst school-boys and students. 
. . . It strongly contends that, if this course is not followed something 
must be done to check the mendacious scurrility that is sapping the foun- 
dation of the society which in a few years, will take the place of that 
which now constitutes the educated society of Bengal.”* 

A gentleman in Calcutta who has lived much among the people 
writes : — 

<4 Bovs and youths, not a, few”, refuse to go to school, and refuse to 
work; they disobey their parents and openly defy authority; they go 
where they like, associate with whom they like, and spend what time 
they like at home.” 

It is admitted that more or less of the same spirit may be seen 
in other parts of the world, and that various causes may have con- 
tributed to it in Bengal ; but undoubtedly it is due, in no small 
measure, to the tone of the Native press. 

The British Government is strong enough to treat with contempt 
the attacks made upon it, and few Europeans see Native papers ; 
but the welfare of .he people themselves requires moderation in 
criticism. Pseudo-patriots are .applauded by unthinking Hindus 
for their supposed courage. Just the opposite is indicated. The 
greatest cowards and the meanest flatterers are tho most inso- 
lent and abusive when they think they can thus act with impunity. 
Such men are in reality the worst enemies of tlieir country. They 
may say to the feeling which they are endeavouring to create, 
i( Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further/* — only Europeans are 
to be despised — but it will laugh them to scorn. Their own sons 
will riot be slow to act in a similar way, and look upon their fathers 
as old fools. No one ever wronged another without doing a far 
greater wrong to himself. 

The remarks of Lord Napier, addressed to the graduates of tho 
Madras University, apply with peculiar force to the Editors of 
Native Newspapers. 

“ Remember, gentlemen, that you, the adopted children of European 
civilr/atjun are the interpreters between stranger and the Indian, be- 
tween the Government and subject, between the great and the small, 
between the strong and the weak ; that you walk armed with a t wo-fold 
knowledge betwee n two nations that do not know each other, that cannot 


# October 31st;, 1885. 
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know each other except through yon. Will you carry a faithful or a 
deceitful message V If you are the ingenuous and careful representatives 
of England's good-will to India and of India’s claims on England, then 
y*u will put your talent to a noble use ; if on the other hand you hesitate, 
misconstrue and conceal, if you show the Government in false colours to 
the country and the country in false colours to the Government-, then yon 
do a double wrong, a wrong to England and a wrong to India, you widen 
what you ought to close, yon alienate where you ought to reconcile, you 
continue distrust and perpetuate misconception where it. is your mission 
to spread mutual confidence and mutual light. I charge you to lay this 
future in your position particularly (o heart. Be true Englishmen to 
Indians — be true Indians to Englishmen, with rectitude and single-mind- 
edness as becomes faithful interpreters.” 

The following sound advice is given by the Hon. Justice T. 
Mtithusawmi Aiyar, of the Madras High Court: — 

“ The art of public criticism is still in its infancy in this country, and 
many of the elderly members of the educated classes are in the public 
service, and at least for some time to come it is our young men who will 
be our journalists : a few suggestions to them may not be out of place. 
So long as they collect facts and place them before the public they 
render to the country real service, and they should only see that their 
statement of facts is scrupulously correct. In forming and expressing opin- 
ions upon them they should take care that those opinions are not one-sided 
and sectarian, but fair and impartial, and that they do not overstep the 
bounds of sobriety and moderation in them. As public men will seldom 
attach weight, to rabid utterances, the tone, the dietimi and the spirit of 
the young Editor should always be those of the gentleman. It. was once 
observed by an eminent, statesman, that before all things and above all 
things he was an English gentleman, and the qualities! ion of being a 
gentleman in tone, thought, feeling and diction is indispensable in every 
honorable profession. He should always shrink from imputing unworthy 
motives to public men.”* 

It is true that there is sometimes most disgraceful writing in a 
few’ Anglo-Indian journals, as in that quoted in A T *w Inti in from 
the licihjal Times . f There is still worse writing in some London 
papers, but as Sir George Bird wood remarks, u We treat them 
simply us lepers, and put them altogether out of the camp of jourua- 
lisni. JI 

Race antagonism, as already mentioned, threatens t«> become one 
of the greatest evils in India. Whether it, will increase or diminish 
will depend largely upon the Anglo-Indian and Native Press. 

There have been faults on both sides. Each must make tho 
confession, 

u For I have sinn’tl ; oh, grievously and often ; 

Exaggerated ill, and good denied” 

* Lecture at Triehinopoly, pp, 18. 19. f Now India, p. 89. 
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The poet adds, 

“ Be wiser, kindlier, better than thou art." 

Western and Eastern Aryans are now united somewhat like 
husband and wife. For the present at least, there is no prospect of 
a divorce. Dwelling together, it is far hotter that they should he 
as friendly as possible, indulgent to each other’s weaknesses, 
instead of making them the ground of incessant fault-finding. Both 
are equally interested in the prosperity of the household. 

It is to he hoped that Conwnl , a new Monthly Review, with a 
Bengali editor and contributors of different nationalities, is an 
emblem of future unity. 

It would 1)0 best for England and India to remain in friendly 
alliance, each members of a mighty, self-governing Con fed oration ; 
hut even if not, may the eloquent words of Justice Cunningham 
be realized : — 

“ Whenever it- is fated that we are again to part company, and history 
writes Juit upon the British Raj, she will record how the English found 
India impoverished and left her opulent ; found her the home of igno- 
rance and superstition, placed the sacred torch of knowledge in her 
hand ; found her the prey of the unlamed forces of nature, turned these 
very forces to enrich and embellish her; found her the monopoly of a 
despotic few, left her the common ht'iitngo of all; found her a house 
divided against, itself, and the prey of the first comer, left her harmoni- 
ous and tranquil ; found her a mere congeries of petty tyrannies, with 
no principle but mutual distrust and no polity but mutual exiennina- 
tern ; left her ti grand consolidated empire, with justice for its base and 
the common happiness of all its guiding star.” 
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DEBT 


AND 


THE RIGHT USE OF MONEY. 


Desire for Happiness. 

* 

All men wish to live comfortably with their families. The feel- 
ing is natural, and, in most cases, it can be secured, if there is no 
bad management. Unfortunately, in this country, the opposite 
generally holds good. Many persons lead an anxious troubled life 
from youth to their dying day, and leave a like heritage to their 
children. This may arise from various causes, but one of the chief 
is the habit, almost universal, of running into debt . 

Some lay the blame of their misfortunes upon fate. Indian poli- 
tical reformers try to persuade people that representative govern- 
ment is the grand remedy for the evils of the country. England 
has had representative institutions for centuries, yet uumbers of its 
people are miserably poor. Our happiness depends far more upon 
ourselves than upon Government. Reform should begin at home. 

Foresight, looking forward to the future and preparing for it, is 
one great distinction between a savage and a civilised man. The 
savage thinks only of the present. To-day he may bo gorged with 
food ; to-morrow he may bo suffering from the pangs of hunger. 
Similarly, many persons spend at once all that they earn, and when 
sickness or any extraordinary expense comes, their only resort is 
to borrow. A prudent mau has a reserve fund on which he can 
draw, thus avoiding the heavy charge of interest. 

Some remarks will now be made on the Prevalence of Debt, 
its Causes, its Evils, How to get out of it, and the .Right Use 
of Money. 


PREVALENCE OF DEBT IN INDIA. 

In all countries of the world and in all ages, getting into debt has 
been more or less general. Three thousand years ago, Solomon 
gave the warning, €€ The borrower is servant to the lender.” To the 
present day there are people in England who borrow money 
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weekly on their clothes, redeeming them on Saturday when they 
get their pay. 

Getting into debt has been common in India from the ea^lie&t 
times. The Rig Veda contains the following prayer 

“9. Discharge, Vanina, the debts, (contracted) by my progenitors’ 
and those now (contracted) by me; and may I not, royal Varuna, be 
dependent (on the debts contracted) by another.”* 

Mann’s Code has the following rules : — 

“ 140. A money-lender, to increase his capital, may take the inter- 
est declared (legal) by Vasistha, (namely) an eighteenth part of one hun- 
dred a month. 

■ “141. Or, reflecting on the duty of good men, he may take two per 
cent, for (even) taking two per cent, (a month) he does not become 
a wrong -doer for gain. 

41 142. Ho may take a monthly interest of two per cent, three per 
cent, four per cent or five per cent, according to the order of the castes 
(beginning with the Brahman).”t 

The lowest rate, 15 per cent a year, was charged when a pledge 
was given. Sudras had to pay up to (50 per cent. Poor debtors at 
present ofteu pay one auna on the rupee monthly, or 7o per cent 
a year. 

The habit of borrowing pervades all classes, uneducated and 
educated, in every part of the country. 

The great bulk of the people of India are agriculturists. The 
evil effects of the practice are perhaps more deeply felt by them 
than by the other members of the community. The late Dr. Carey, 
founder of the Agricultural Society of Bengal, bears the following 
testimony : — 

** ^ l }. ^dependent husbandman, free from debt, and looking forward 
with delight to the whole of his little crop as his own, is almost a phenom- 
enon in the country. Most of them, through the wretched system which 
now prevails among them, are in debt perhaps for the seed they sow, are 
supplied with food by their creditors during all the labors of the field, and 
look forward to the end of the harvest for the payment of a debt, to which 
at least forty per cent is added, and which through the way in which it 
is exacted, is often increased to fifty per cent.” 

“ We have known many instances in which the crops of two succeeding 
years have been pledged, before a single clod of earth has been turned up, 
and this not m the case of a solitary farmer, but of the greater part of 
a ciistnct. ° r 

formerly in some parts of the country, land was considered to 
belong to Government, and could not be mortgaged. In British 
^wvaelkhand, Government, with the best intentions, gave proprie- 

Wilson’* Translation, Vol. Ill, p. 180. f Burnell 1 * Translation, pp. 200,201. 
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tory right in their villages to Zemindars. Instead of rising in the 
social scale, they only used their newly obtained privilege to borrow 
to Jheir lands. Marwaris were very willing to lend. When famine 
came and the Zemindars could not pay interest, they lost their all. 
In this manuer, many estates have passed into the possession of 
money-lenders, who simply allow the ryots enough to keep soul and 
body together that they may work as their slaves. 

There is the excuse for ryots that their income is uncertain, 
depending upon the seasons. Persons with fixed salaries, however, 
get into debt with equal readiness. The Indiayi Mirror says 

“The Indian ryot is notoriously improvident. But he is not alone 
in this. It is well known that common sense and prudence leave the 
Native, whether educated or uneducated, when he has any social cere- 
monies to perform. On such occasions he is sure to go beyond his means 
and involve himself.’* 

Some time ago a newspaper paragraph stated that 1,300 clerks 
in the Government Offices at Madras had to make over a portion of 
their salaries to the Court in satisfaction of their creditors. This 
may be exaggerated, but there is no question as to the prevalence 
of the evil. A Missionary in South India found on inquiry that out 
of thirty catechists not more than five or six were out of debt. 

Domestic servants often borrow from one of themselves who is a 
money-lender. 


CAUSES OF DEBT. 

Most men are like children. They think only of the present. 
If they have only enough for to-day, they do not reflect on the misery 
to which they will be reduced by their conduct on the morrow, A 
wise man thinks of the future and prepares for it. "The human 
species,” says Lamb, f( is composed of two distinct races, the men 
who harrow and the mm who lend” These are "the savers and the 
wasters, the provident and the improvident, the thrifty and the 
thriftless, the Haves and the Have-nots.” Debt does not depend 
upon 'a hiau’s income. In the same office there are two clerks. 
One, drawing the higher salary, is deeply in debt; the other lias 
saved so much that ho has been able to buy a horse and carriage 
which he hires out. There are men with families having only 
15 Its. a month free from debt, while there are childless men 
with 1,500 Its. a month heavily involved. 

* Debt may arise from the death of a father on whom a family 
depended for support, or severe famine may compel a person to 
borrow money. The causes which will now be noticed are those 
for which people themselves are mainly responsible. It is very 
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, common to blame others for our own faults, but it is far better to try 
to amend them. 

1. Extravagant Expenditure at Marriages and Funerals,-™ 

An Indian writer thus describes the inconsistency of the Hindu 
character : — 

“ Our people certainly arc not extravagant, they are, on the contraiy, 
niggardly and covetous. Their sole object is to. heap up money, with- 
out the slightest idea as to what use to make of it, and when they do 
spend they rush to the opposite extreme and spend an enormous deal on 
very trifling things ; a marriage, for instance, may be the occasion of 
spending a great deal. We heard the other day of the sum of 15,000 
rupees having been set aside by the parents to be expended on tho 
marriage festivities of their son. Even the poorer classes in India are 
given to such reckless expenditure, and we know of several families wjio 
have been ruined for ever by a hopeless contraction of debts from those 
veritable Shy locks, the sowknrs. And yet, strange to say, these are the 
very people who arc so fond of money and do even the most menial 
service to add something to their purse/** 

The Rev. W. Stevenson, late of Madras, describes as follows a 
common marriage case : — 

“A father is about to get his daughter married ; his income is Rs. 50 
a month, and he has saved nothing ; but it is the custom for one in his 
position to spend Its. 500. He knows he hasn’t got tho means ; he must 
borrow at exorbitant interest, he must put a load of debt on his shoulders, 
which may grind him down for long years ; but what does he do ? Does 
ho say honestly — Well, I liav’nt got the money, it is wrong and foolish 
to burden myself with debt ; I’ll only spend what 1 can properly afford, 
and mind nothing else ? Xo, he says, ‘ What can 1 do, Sir ? It’s our 
custom, and if I don’t spend all this money, my neighbours will put 
shame on me/ So he foolishly and cowardly puts his neck under the 
yoke, rather than face a breath of popular opinion/* 

In some parts of the Panjab the average cost of a funeral cere- 
mony for an old member of a Hindu family is Rs. 500. For a son’s' 
marriage, on an average, Rs. 400 is required to pay to the bride's 
father; until this' sum is paid tho marriage is not allowed to take 
place. To meet such expenses, land is falling into the hands of 
money-lenders. 

In the Coast District of the Bombay Presidency men have been 
known, after having lost their lands, to sell themselves to landlords 
to obtain money for marriage expenses. To avoid tho ruinous 
charges, some of the Rajputs murdered their infant daughters. 
The British Government had to employ a special agency for years 
to suppress the. practice. 

From the Hindu joint family system u there is always somebody 
to be marr ied or buried ; and the scale of expense does not depend 

. *' Thrifty by S. Satthmnadhan, m.a. 
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upon the share of the individual, as it would in the case of a sepa- 
ration, but upon the magnitude of the joint family fortune. 1 ’ 

* JJducated men who know the folly of such conduct practise it all 
the same. Professor Ranganatha Mudaliyar of Madras, says 

H It may seem to me to be a profligate waste of money to spend hundreds 
and thousands of rupees in connection with a marriage on gifts to the well- 
to-do, on food to the pampered, on dancers and songstresses, on processions 
and illuminations, and on the various shows and festivities that are 
imagined to be an integral part uf marriage ; but I must do as others 
do, or I shall be taunted as a miser, and suspected even by my friends as 
a possible renegade.” 

The Madras Christian College Magazine has on its title page, 

* “ They arc slaves who dare not he 

In the right with two or throe.” 

What, hope of reform can there be in a nation when its most 
intelligent men yield to the ignorant rabble, and pursue a course 
which they themselves allow to be idiotic ? 

The family motto of a Scottish gentleman is as follows : 

They say ! 

What say they ? 

Let them say ! 

The meaning is, do what is right, heedless of the foolish remarks 
of others. 

In order to raise grain, it is necessary to have a certain quantity 
as seed. Somewhat in like manner, money-making is facilitated 
by having capital to start with. If a father, instead of squandering 
a large sum on the marriage of his son, invested it in some profita- 
ble way for his benefit, it would add greatly to the future comfort 
of the young married pair. Not only is the money expended thrown 
away, but this advantage is lost. 

It is quite right to rejoice at marriages. Within due limits, the 
entertainment of relations and friends is becoming. But let the 
educated discountenance by every means in their power the foolish 
and immoral expenditure which now prevails. 

2 fc Investing money in Jewels instead of placing it in Savings 
Banks. — Before India came* under British rule, property was very 
insecure. The twelve invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni are well 
■known. The Mahrattas plundered the country as far as Bengal. 
Even Calcutta had to be defended by what was called the Mahratta 
Ditch. Bands of dakoits, with flaming torches and glittering 
spears, would surround a rich man’s house at night. Torture would 
be applied if all the property was not at once given up; earrings 
: were sometimes torn away, hands and feet were chopped off as the 
easiest inode of removing the ornaments. 
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Under these circumstances the people invested their little saving 
in jewels which could easily be carried about or hidden. In this 
way a habit was formed, which has continued to the present day. ' 

India has been well called the “grave of the precious metals. 
It now absorbs one-fourth of the gold and one-third of the silver 
prpdnced throughout the whole world. 

Since 1801 the net imports of gold and silver into India have 
been about 450 crores. During the five years ending in 1884-5, 
the gold received amounted to more than 22J crovos iu value; but a 
gold coin is scarcely ever seen. The gold is made into jewels. The 
silver received is generally coined. Some of the rupees are in 
circulation ; some are hoarded, but great numbers are melted into 
ornaments. 

The people of India have no idea of the enormous annual less 
they sustain through the insane custom, like caste peculiar to them, 
of melting down their money into ornaments. They are affected 
by it in different ways. 

In the first place, there is the expense of making jowels. At 
the last census there were 401,582 goldsmiths in India against 
384,908 blacksmiths. Estimating the average earnings of the 
goldsmiths at Its. 6 each month, this gives an annual outlay of 289 
lakhs of rupees. 

Wbat a difference it would make if, instead of pandering to a 
childish perverted taste, the goldsmiths were changed into black- 
smiths, and were employed in making improved ploughs and other 
agricultural instruments 1 

This large annual expenditure of 289 lakhs is devoted to render- 
ing useless the capital which the country so much needs. Money 
can be lent out on interest; jewels, as a rule, cannot. Money- 
lenders get from 12 to 36 per cent a year. All this is lost when tho 
money is melted into jewels. 

The late Maharaja Sindia had at least 3 A crores of rupees lying 
in his treasure vault. It brought no return whatever, and was per- 
fectly useless. The Regency have lent it to the British Government 
for the Construction of railways, and receive in return about 14 
lakhs a year. * 

There cannot be less than 200 crores^ of rupees hoarded in India 
or converted into ornaments. At 12 per cent, this would amount 
to 24 crores a year.equal to the wholo land revenue. 

In England, as a rule, gold is not made into jewels. Gold eoinfr 
are met with in numbers every day. When money was required to 
construct railways in India,, English people lent it to the amount of 
^bout 160 crores. For this they receive only 5 per cenk or even 
less, yet about 7 crores have to be sent to England every year to pay 
the mtefesfc. All this money might be kept iu India if the people 
did xvofc foolishly molt their money into ornaments. J ' 
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Examples may be given showing the differences where even 
small sums are concerned. 

* pompare two cases : 

* A . has Rs. 100 which he places in a Post Office Savings Bank* 
He does not get much interest for it, 3J per cent, but it is safe, and 
he can withdraw it at any time. Suppose he requires Rs. 100 and 
takes out his money; he loses Rs. 3-12-0 of interest, but he has 
nothing to pay. 

B. invests Rs. 100 in ornaments. He paid some money to the 
goldsmith to begin with, and he gets no interest, while his jewels 
are liable to be stolen. If he needs Rs. 100, he borrows the amount 
on his jewels, for which he has to pay at least Rs. 12 a year. 

The yearly circumstances of the two men may thus be repre- 
sented : 

A . Rs. 3| — 0 

JS. 0 — Rs. 12. 

But this is not by any means the only loss. As has been 
remarked, money, properly used, is the seed-corn of money. One 
great cause of poverty in India is that people hoard their capital 
instead of turning it to account. Some* illustrations may be 
given. 

A. y a ryot, gains Rs. 18. He spends this on the purchase of a 
good plough which will do more than twice the work of the one in 
ordinary use. 

B. , another ryot, gains Rs. 18, but he purchases with it a bangle, 
and continues to use his inefficient old plough. 

C . , a merchant, gains Rs. 100. He spends this in purchas- 
ing a larger stock of goods, and gets them at a discount by 
paying cash. 

D. , a merchant, gains Rs. 100, but he spends it on a gold bangle. 
He cannot increase his stock of goods, or he must purchase on 
credit, losing the discount, and perhaps being unable to buy in the 
best market. 

Lastly, melting money into ornaments leads to many robberies 
and to the murder every year of a number of women and children* 

What au immense impulse would be given to the prosperity of 
India 'if the 200 or moi‘e crores, now yielding no return in jewels, 
were converted again into money to pay off debts, to purchase good 
farm implements and cattle, or to increase the stock-in-trade of 
merchants i 

3* Living beyond one’s means w A right-minded man,’ 1 says 
Smiles , H will shrink from seeming to be what he is not, or pretending 
:^ : 'b8-iricher than he really is, or assuming a style of living that hid: 
circumstances will not justify. He will have the courage to live 
^Onestly within his own means, rather than dishonestly upon the 
means of other people ; for he who incurs debts in striving to 
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maintain a style of living beyond his income, is in spirit as dishonest 
as the man who openly picks your pocket.”* 

The foregoing remarks apply chiefly to some of the educated 
classes in towns. They are not content to begin life in a humble 
way like their forefathers. Show is considered necessary to gain 
respect. To keep up appearances, they run into debt wherever 
they can. The crash comes at last, and their fashionable friends 
shun them as if they had small -pox. 

Getting into debt for liquor is one of the worst forms of extra* 
yagance. 

4. Suretyship.— The less there is of suretyship the better. 
There are cases, however, in which it is our duty to help a friend. If 
you are able to pay the money and willing to lose it, yon may; but 
you have no right to promise what you are unable to fulfil, apd 
which will involve you in debt. Many have brought ruin on them* 
selves and their families by rashly becoming security. 

Other causes of debt might be mentioned as idleness, gambling, 
speculation, &e. 


THE EVILS OF DEBT. 

Some of these are the following : — 

1. Loss of Money.— In 1881 there were 221,000 money-lenders 
in India, besides many others who did not return themselves as 
such. The amount paid annually in interest to these men is 
enormous. 

On jewels the usual rate of interest in India is about 12 per cent. 
Dr. Hunter says : — 

"It has been may duty to make inquiries in every province of 
India as to the interest which money yields. I find that for small 
loans to the cultivators the old native rate of 374 per cent per 
annum still prevails.” 

When poor people borrow money without giving anything in 
pledge, one anna monthly in the rupee, 75 per cent, a year, is often 
paid. 

' t ' ■. A few examples may be given of the loss sustained by getting 
into debt. A man with a salary of Rs. 140 a month has paid Rs. 30 
as interest. Another getting Rs. 20 a month has paid over Rs. 4 a 
month: A third on a debt of Rs. 50 paid Rs. 3-2-0 a month for 
three years, and at the end of that period, having paid over 
Its. 100 m : interest, the debt of Rs. 50 remained undiminished. 
$Jiese instances are from Bengal. One may be given from Madras! 
Abont ten years ago a man receiving Rs. 12 a month borrowed 

200 for his marriage expenses, for which he was to pay Rs. g a 

* On Character, p. 180. ~ " / ’ r “ 
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month as interest. Sometimes he did not pay even that, so that his 
debt has risen to Rs. 400. His pay has beeu increased to Rs. 18> 
T)at*from this he has to give Rs. 7 monthly, although the rate of 
interest has beeu reduced. 

Although debtors pay crores of rupees in interest every year, 
this is nob their only loss. A man without capital cannot engage in 
any profitable trade. If he is indebted to a shopkeeper, he is 
charged higher rates than if he paid cash. The great hindrance to 
improved agriculture in India is the want of money on the part of 
the iyots. With better ploughs and stronger cattle, the produce 
might be greatly increased. 

2. Disgrace.— Longfellow says of his “ Village Blacksmith/* 

“ His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whate’cr he can ; 

And Ionics the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man-” 

The debtor, on the other hand, shuns the face of his creditor, 
who does not fear to reproach and abuse him for non-payment. 
Sometimes he tries to hide himself; he may even wander from place 
to place to avoid being caught. He feels degraded in other men's 
eyes as well as in his own. His life is a series of mean shifts and 
expedients, perhaps ending in the gaol. 

3. Dying.— It is difficult fora man who is in debt to be truthful. 
Having borrowed as much as he can from one person, to get credit 
from another he represents himself as free from debt. To the cred- 
itor he says, " I will pay the interest on such a day, and the prin- 
cipal on such a day but when the day comes, he pays nothing. 
These promises are repeated perhaps ten or twenty times, which are 
as many lies. It is well said, 

“ Lying rides on debt’s back.” 

4. Slavery for life.— The proverb of Solomon has been quoted : 
"The borrower is servant to the lender.” The Hindus are so 
improvident and the rate of interest is so high, that whenever a man 
gets into the luoney-leuder’s books, it is very hard for him to escape. 
The money-lender does not wish it. He prefers that the unfortu- 
nate creditor should toil for his benefit. He takes over the ryot's 
crops, if he can, at liis own valuation, and merely gives him enough 
to keep him from starving. There are even debts hauded down 
from generation to generation. 

3. Dishonesty.— It is dishonest to get into debt for what we 
know we are unable to pay ; but there are still worse forms of it ; as, 
{borrowing without the consent of the owners. Clerks and others fre- 
quently have charge of money belonging to their employers, and 
may hot require to account for it immediately. This is, a great 
temptation tb a spendthrift to use some of it for his own purposes/ 
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At first it is returned at once; next the time is lengthened; and the 
amount taken is increased. It cannot be paid at the end of the 
month, and so the accouuts are tampered with. Detection generally 
follows in the end, aud the “ borrower” is tried for embezzlement; 
Sometimes forgery is committed. Every large prison in the country 
has convicts, educated men, once in respectable position, tempted to 
: dishonesty when pressed by their creditors. 

6. Family Distress.— The debtor's family suffer like himself. 

He cannot maintain them properly; aud they are troubled in mind 
through fear of creditors and coming want. Sometimes the debtor 
becomes bankrupt during his life-time. Everything is sold, and 
the family is turned out of house and home. lu other cases the 
debtor may stave off this, but at his death his wife and children 
are thrown penniless upon the world. » 

7. Moral and Spiritual Loss.— The debtor is so harassed that 
he does not think of his duties either to God or man, and makes no 
effort for his moral improvement. Any good resolutions he may 
form are soon choked by the weeds of care aud trouble, so that they 
bear no fruit. It has been shown that the debtor is tempted to 
dishonesty. Sometimes the bottle is sought as a relief from tortur- 
ing thought, and the debtor dies a drunkard. “Know ye not/ 1 
says the Bible, “ that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.” 

Few people of this country realize that there is anything 
actually wrong in running into debt. They do not imagine that 
they are acting dishonestly, and perhaps imposing cruel burdens 
upon others. 

HOW TO GET OUT OF DEBT. 

For the debtor to say, “I am very sorry,” will not mend 
matters. 

“A hundred years of regret 
Pay not a farthing of debt.” 

It is easy to roll a large stone down hill, but a very hard task to 
roll it up. In like manner, it is easy to get into debt, but h&rd to 

S >t out of it. Still, it is possible, and the reward will fully repay 
e trouble. Let the debtor vow with God's help at once to do what 
he can io relieve himself of his heavy burden. If the reader wishea 
to do so, let him observe the following rules. 

1. Estimate carefully your income and your debts.— With a 
fixed salary, the former is known exactly ; but some incomes, like 
ttfpse of farmers and shopkeepers, vary. In the latter case, a fair 
average should be taken, but the income should be rather under* ; 
estimated than the reverse. There are sanguine people; #hoi: : liy^S 
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hponthe money they intend to make/ rather than upon that which 
is already made. Thus every year they get more and more involved. 

\A» exact account should also be made out of the debts. Some 
debtors never think of this. They borrow or run up bills in as many 
quarters as they can, and do not care to know their liabilities. 

If the debtor has more creditors than one, he should consider 
whose claims are the strongest and press most heavily* that they 
may be first settled. 

ft is not enough for the debtor to keep the above in his mind. 
Let him get au account book and enter them with their dates. 
He can then see what progress he is making in a given time. 

2. Determine so to regulate your expenditure that every 
month you may not only pay the interest of your debts, hut reduee 
part of the principal. 

This will be a hard struggle to a spendthrift, but it is the only 
way to success. Though it has its trials, it. has its pleasures. A 
Telugu proverb says, Kanji and salt without debt are good.” 
Suppose a man were in danger of being drowned by a flood, with 
what joy would he see the water decreasing ! So it is with the 
man who is getting free from debt. 

Persons who live beyond their means will be obliged to economise 
in the end* They will suffer much less if they exercise some self- 
denial at the proper time. 

It is not enough simply to pay the interest . The debt remains 
the same, although an amount equal to the principal may have been 
paid several times over. If, however, the principal is also being 
reduced, the debt will be gradually cleared. 

Suppose a man has an income of Rs. 30 a month, but owes Rs. 200, 
on which he payB 12 per cent, or Rs. 2 a month. Let him determine 
to live on Rs. 26 a month and set apart Rs. 4 monthly till the debt 
is cleared. It would take a long calculation to give the details 
monthly, so only a yearly estimate will be given in the nearest 
rupees. 

Payments. Balance due. 


End ol 1st year. 

Interest. 
Rs. 24 

Principal. 
Rs. 24 

Rs. 176 

2nd year. 

21 

27 

149 

3rd year. 

18 

30 

119 

4th year. 

14 

34 

85 

5 th year. 

10 

38 

45 

6th year. 

5 

43 

2 


; It will be seen that in six years the debt would be discharged* 
the interest paid amounting to Rs. 92. If the debtor only paid 
interest, in six years this would amount to Rs. 144, while the original 
ctebfc would bo tbe aame* it is of tfee utmost importances^ 
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to reduce the principal. If he gave Rs. 6 to clearing off the debt, 
it would be discharged in less than 4 years, and he would have only 
about Rs. 58 to pay in interest. > % 

3. If possible, sell your Jewels instead of giving them as secra* 
rity and paying interest on them. — Men suffer greatly from the 
ignorance in which women have been kept. .Jewels are the great 
object of their desire. Nothiug will satisfy a wife unless she gets 
the same number of jewels as her sister who is married to a richer 
man. It has been shown how many crores of rupees are lost every 
year through jewels. It would be like parting with her litVs blood 
for an ignorant woman to consent to sell her jewels; but if the 
husband showed the folly of borrowing money on them and how 
much more comfortable they would be, if free from debt, some of 
they more sensible would agree to the sacrifice. At all events,* let 
the husband try it. In this way perhaps the debt might be 
discharged in half the time. 

A wife should always know the true state of her husband's 
affairs. Her advice may bo useful, and she can better regulate 
expenses accordingly. 

4. Consider how your Income can best be spent. — Every well- 
regulated State has what is called its Budget , an animal estimate of 
the income and expenditure. An allotment is made under each 
head to show how much each receives. In this way it can be known 
whether the revenue is used to most advantage. Every family 
should have its budget. The principal heads of expenditure will be 
house rent and taxes, food and articles of domestic use, clothing, 
education, charities, contingencies, and reserve fund. Each head 
should be carefully considered, and an allotment made accordingly. 
A few remarks may be made on the last two items. 

Contingencies . — Every month will bring some unexpected little 
expense. A visitor may come, a lamp may be broken, &c. While 
some allowance should be made under this head, the expenditure 
upon it should be carefully watched, for it has a great, tendency to 
increase. Each item may be small, but the total may bo large. It 
has been well said, “ Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. ” 

Beserve Fund . — The difference between the provident and the 
improvident is that the one prepares beforehand for extra expenses, 
while the latter does not. The former may lay aside Rs. 5 monthly ; 
the latter makes no provision, so that besides Rs. 5 monthly for tlie 
principal, he may have to pay Rs. 5 monthly as interest in addition, 
thus suffering doubly. 

While a man is in debt his first duty is to seek to discharge it. 
A* soon as he is clear, and in all other cases, a Reserve Fund ought 
to be formed. The proportion of income to be devoted to this wiU 
depend upon circumstances, A young man with only ofte or t#<i 
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children might set apart one- third of his income to provide for the 
education of his family and to make some provision for himself in 
sickness and old age. When family expenses are very heavy, the 
proportion will be less. Still, the expenditure should not exceed the 
income. 

The Reserve Fund is most secure in Savings Banks. Their 
advantages and rules are explained under a separate heading. 

5. Seep an aocount of your expenses.— Locke says, “ Nothing 
is likelier to keep a man within compass than having constantly 
before his eyes the state of his affairs in a regular course of account/ 1 
Mark down every day what you spend. Some may excuse themselves 
from want of time, but this only means want of will. Few men 
worked harder or did more good than John Wesley, yet till within 
a year of his death at the age of 87, he kept his accounts exactly. 
George Washington, while President of the United States, examined 
carefully his household expenditure. The late Duke of Wellington 
kept an accurate detailed account of the moneys received and 
expended by him. Talking of debt he said, u It makes a slave of 
a man. I have often known what it was to be in want of money, 
but I never got into debt/ 1 

Many poor men think that it is not needful for them to keep an 
exact account of their income and expenses. This is a great mistake. 
The poorer a man is, the more care he should take of every pice he 
receives. The monthly expenditure on each object should be added 
up. It shows where expenses may be wisely reduced, and where 
they may be increased. The outlay on tobacco or pan supari may 
be found larger than was supposed, and the question may be asked 
whether it could not be better spent otherwise. 

6. Fay cash for all purchases.— Buying on credit has been the 
rain of a great many weak-minded people who cannot resist the temp- 
tation of thus taking things which they have not at present means 
of paying for. When a person has to lay down the money at once, 
he thinks twice whether the purchase is i-eally needed. It has 
other advantages. If you run up bills with a shopkeeper, you are 
expected to go to him, and you must take what he chooses to give. 
By paying cash, you can go where goods are cheapest and best. 
Besides, discount, sometimes amounting to 10 per cent., is often 
allowed for ready money. 

7. Consider the quality of articles as well as their price.— 

A pair of shoes costing six rupees and lasting a year is cheaper in 
the end than one costing four rupees and lasting only six months. 
It is better to give a higher rent for a house in a healthy situation 
than a lower rent for oue without that advantage. 

0» Avoid attending auctions or going to shops.- When people 
go to sales, they are inclined to buy articles which they do not 
Squire, simply because they are considered “ great targidiui* , ’ i - : 
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Freqaenting shops alao leads to unnecessary purchases. Wbieit 
tempted to bay auy thing, do not say, “Can I afford this V 9 but, 
u Gan I do without it ? ” When Socrates saw a great quantity of fipe 
furniture and other valuable articles in Athens, he said, “ Now do I 
see many tilings I do not desire.” Bear in mind the proverb, 
“ Ho that buys what lie does not need, will need what he cannot 
buy.” 

9. Bo not spend money on intoxicating liquors or tobacco.— 

The old Greeks had a proverb, “ Water is best.” For many centu- 
ries the people of India, except certain classes, were very temperate. 
Drunkenness is now unfortunately on the increase, especially 
.among educated men. Many persons have thus gone down to au 
early grave, and families have been ruined. Let the Hindus 
adhere to the wise example of their forefathers in this respect. 
Tobacco is not so injurious as intoxicants and in a few cases in mode- 
ration it may be even beneficial ; but as a rule, it should not be 
used. It was unknown in Europe till about 350 years ago. The 
smallest amount of smoking is hurtful to the young. Never acquire 
a taste for it, and the want will never be felt. 

Opium is worse in some respects than spirits, and should never 
be used in any form. 

10. Avoid Suretyship. — Some remarks have already been made 
on this point. Special care is needed when the person who 
asks the favour is not well known to us or is given to speculation. 
Solomon says, “ He that is surety for a stranger will smart for it ; 
and he that hateth suretyship is sure.” 

11. Learn to say “ No ”— “ It is of great importance,” says Smiles, 
“to a man’s peace and well-being that he should be able to say f Na* 
at the right time. Many are ruined because they cannot or. will 
not say it.” When you are inclined to buy anything which you 
cannot afford, say “ No.” If you are clearing off your debts, you 
may feel tempted to stop payment for one month ; say “ No.” Yonr 
wife or your children beg you to get them dresses or other articles 
beyond your means ; say, “ No.” When you are urged to squander 
your money on empty show, say “No.” When vice of any kind 
allures you, boldly say “ No.” The only way of meeting tempta- 
tions to idleness, to self-indulgence, to folly, to bad customs, is 
to answer them at once with an indignaut “No.” The first time 
may require an effort; but strength will grow with use. 

Money is wasted and debt incurred in India, because men have . 
not the courage to say “No.” Self-control is necessary, not only 
to save money, but to accomplish any good eud we set before us, . 

People complain that the country is getting poorer and poorer, 
while the reverse is the case. Oue great cause of this . assertion 
J.a that some have acquired new expensive habits, trying to live 
■ hka; Europeans. Were they to retain the customs 
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forefathers, the state of money mattors with them would be very 
different. 

1$. Be Industrious. — This is essential to success in any under-* 
taking. Solomon says, u The hand of the diligent maketh rich 
u Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty.” Industry should be 
well directed. Punctuality and proper arrangement of time and 
labour are of great importance. Perseverauce is necessary. Spurts 
of industry are not enough. “ The best preservation against idle- 
ness/- say 8 Blackie, “ is to start with the deep-seated conviction 
of the earnestness of life. Whatever men may say of the world, it 
is certainly no stage for trifling. Idleness can lead only to wreck 
and ruin.” 

13. Ask God’s Help. — A moral change is needed to effectual 
reformation. The evils of debt may be acutely felt, but many a 
spendthrift, even if relieved of his burden, will fall again speedily 
under its power, like a sow that was washed to its wallowing in the 
mire. To lend money to such a man, is worse than useless. As 
soon as his creditors cease to dun him, he resumes borrowing. 

Mere education is not enough. There are university men as 
wasteful and improvident as ignorant ryots. Culture of intellect 
has little effect upon moral conduct. 

Distrusting your own power to resist temptation, daily say to 
your heavenly Father, u Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe.” 
This should be preceded by a humble confession of past miscon- 
duct in all respects. 

Leaning on Divine assistance and attending to the foregoing 
directions, most debtors may, by degrees, get free from their 
liabilities. 

Illustrative Examples. 

How a great Man struggled with Debt. — The most touching stoiy 
in Sir Walter Scott’s life, is the manner in which he conducted 
himself after the failure of the publishing house of Constable and 
Co,, with which he had become deeply involved. He had built 
Abbotsford, become a laird (land-owner), was sheriff of his county, 
and thought to be a rich man ; when suddenly the Constable firm 
broke" down, and he found himself indebted to the world more than, 
a hundred thousand pounds. "It is very hard,” he said to a friend 
who expressed his sympathy, "thus to lose all the labour of a life- 
time and to be made a poor man at last. But if God grant me 
health and strength for a few years longer, I have no doubt that I 
shall redeem it all.” Every body thought him a ruined man, and 
he almost felt so himself. But his courage never gave way. When 
his creditors proposed to him a composition,* his sense of honour 

^ ^Payment of part instead of the whole. 
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forbade his listening to them. “No, gentlemen/* lie replied ; “ tinie 
and I against any two.” Though the debts had been contracted by 
others, lie had made himself legally responsible for them ; Jinfl, 
strong in bis principle of integrity, he determined, if he coula, to 
pay them off to the last farthing. 

He parted with liis town house and furniture, and delivered over 
his personal effects to be held in trust for his creditors, and bound 
himself to discharge a certain amount of his liabilities annually* 
This lie did by undertaking new literary works, some of great 
magnitude. 

In two years Scott earned for his creditors nearly £40,000. 
WootUtockj one of his novels written in less than three months, 
sold for £8,228. His Life of Napoleon- Bonaparte, in nine volumes, 
which cost him much labour, produced £13,000. Even though 
struck with paralysis, lie went on writing, until iu about four years 
he had discharged about two-thirds of the debt for which he was 
responsible, — an achievement probably unparalleled in the history 
of letters. 

The sacrifices and efforts which he made during the last few 
years of his life, even when paralyzed and scarcely able to hold 
his pen, exhibit, Scott in a truly heroic light. He bore up with 
unconquerable spirit to the last. When his doctor expostulated 
with him against liis excessive brain-work, he replied, “ If I were 
to be idle, 1 should go mad : in comparison with this, death is no 
risk to shrink from.” Shortly before his last fatal attack, when sitting 
dozing in his chair on tl.i grass in front of the house at Abbots- 
ford, he suddenly raised himself, threw off the plaid which covered 
him, and exclaimed, “This is sad idleness. Take me to my own 
room and fetch the keys of my desk.” They wheeled him into his 
study, and put pens and paper before him. But he could not grasp 
the pen; he could not write; and the tears rolled down his sad 
cheeks. His spirit was not conquered, but his bodily powers were 
exhausted and shattered.* 

Scott’s last words deserve to be remembered. “Lockhart,” shift 
he to his son-in-law, “I may have but a minute to speak to you. 
My dear, be a good man ; be virtuous, be religious. Nothing else 
will give you any comfort when you come to lie here. God bless 
you all.” After this he sank into a very tranquil sleep, and quietly 
breathed his last in the presence of all his children. 

Dr. Johnson on Debt— Samuel Johnson was a very poor man, 
and a very brave one. He had early known poverty and debt, and 
wished hunself clear of both. When at college his feet appeared 
through ms s?ioes, but he was too poor to buy new ones. His head 
wastull ot learning, but his pockets were empty. How he struggled 

* From Thrift , by Smiles. r* ■ 
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through distress and difficulty during his first year in London, 
the reader can learn from his “life.” He bedded and boarded 
fot fjjurpence-lialfpenny (three annas) a day, and when too poor to 
pay for a bed, he wandered with a companion a whole night in the 
streets. He had a clean shirt only once a week, on which day he 
went abroad and paid visits. Once he signed himself Impratunis, 
dinnerless. He struggled on manfully, never whining at his lot, 
but trying to make the best of it. The later years of his life were 
spent in comfort.* 

From his own sad experience, no one could speak with greater 
authority on the subject of Debt than Johnson. He wrote to a 
friend as follows 

“ Do not accustom yourself to consider debt only as an inconvenience ; 
yoft will find it a calamity . Poverty takes away so many means of doing 
good and produces so much inability to resist evil, both natural and 
moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided. Let it be your first 
cave, then, not to be in any man’s debt ; resolve not to be poor ; what- 
ever you have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness ; 
it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues impracticable, 
and others extremely difficult. Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, 
but of beneficence. No man cun help others that wants help himself; 
wo must have enough before we have to spare. Debt lowers a man iu 
self-respect, places him at the mercy of his tradesman and his servant, 
and renders him a slave in many respects, for he can no longer call him- 
self his own master, nor boldly look the world in the face. It is difficult 
for a man who is in debt to be truthful. The habit of living within one’s 
means is also of the very essence of honesty. For if a man do not 
manage honestly to live within his own moans, he must necessarily be 
living dishonestly upon the means of somebodj' else. ” 

Johnson avers that the best source of wealth or well-being is 
Economy. He calls it “ the Daughter of Prudence, the Sister of 
Temperance, and the Mother of Liberty.” 

How a Child was taught a horror of Debt. — It is of great im- 
portance that children should learn this lesson. Charles Spurgeon, 
the greatest English preacher of modern times, thus shows how his 
father impressed it upon him : — 

“.When I was a very small boy, and went to a woman’s school, it so 
happened that I wanted a stick of slate pencil, and had no money to buy 
it with. I was afraid of being scolded for losing my pencils so often, 
for I was a real carcdcss little fellow, and so did not dare to ask at home: 
what then was John to do ? There was a little shop in the place, where 
nuts, and tops, and cakes, and balls were sold by old Mrs. Dearson, and 
sometimes I had seen boys and girls get trusted by the old lady. I 
arguod with myself that Christinas was coming, and that somebody or 
other would be sure to give me a penny then, and perhaps even a whole 

♦Cjiirtfty from Thrift, by Smiles. 
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silver sixpence. I would, therefore, go into debt for a stick of slate 
pencil, and be sure to pay at Christmas. I did not feel easy about it, but 
still I screwed my courage up and weut into the shop. One farthing wImj 
the amount, and as 1 had never owed any thing before, and my credit 
was good, the pencil was handed over by the kind dame, and I teas in 
debt . It did not please me much, and I felt as if I had done wrong, but 
1 little knew how soon I should smart for it. How my father came to 
hear of this little stroke of business I never knew, but some little bird or 
other whistled it to him, and he was very soon down upon me in high 
earnest. God bless him for it ; he was a sensible man, and none of your 
children spoilers; he did not intend to bring up his children to speculate, 
and play at what big rogues call financing, and therefore he knocked my 
getting into debt on the head at once, and no mistake. He gave me a 
. very powerful lecture upon getting into debt, and bow like it was to 
stealing, and upon the way in which people were ruined by it ; and hpw 
a boy who would owe a farthing, might one day owe a hundred pounds, 
arid get into prison, and bring his family into disgrace. 

“ It was a lecture, indeed ; I think i can hear it uow, and can feel my 
ears tingling at the recollection of it. Then I was marched off to the 
shop like a deserter marched into barracks, crying bitterly all down the 
street, and feeling dreadfully ashamed, because I thought every body 
knew 1 was in debt. The farthing was paid amid many solemn warn- 
ings, and the poor debtor was set free, like a bird let out of a cage. 
How sweet it felt to be out of debt ! How did my little heart vow and 
declare that nothing shonld ever tempt me into debt again ! It was a fine 
lesson, and I have never forgotten it. If all boys were inoculated with 
the same doctrine when they were young, it would be as good as a 
fortune to them, and save them waggon-loads of trouble in after life. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

Savages, as already remarked, are not thrifty. They live from 
day to day, making no provision for the future. To have no thought 
of the morrow, to have no regard for the welfare of friends and 
relatives, to make no provision for old age and sickness, is for 
a man to act like a savage. The first money saved is a step in the 
world. “The fact of its being saved and laid by, indicates self- 
denial, forethought, prudence, wisdom. It may be the germ of 
future happiness. It may be the beginning of independence.” 

Formerly, from the insecurity of property, money was buried or 
converted info jewels. The disadvantages of this have been shown, 
and it is not now necessary. 

Money may be lent out on interest. When good security can 
be obtained, the return is considerable. But it is often difficult to 

# John Plnwjhmtma Talk, pp 01 ) - 71 . 
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get borrowers wbo can be depended on, and who will repay the 
loan when it is required. 

* r J]p enable people to place their money in safe keeping, where it 
will also bear interest and be available at any time, the British 
Government has established Savings Banks in different parts of the 
country. Any person can go freely and pay in small sums when he 
pleases. He will obtain a bank-book, in which these sums will be 
duly entered. .No one but himself, or some person whom he has 
authorized, can draw the money. Government takes care of the 
deposits, and allows interest upon them. There is, therefore, no 
risk of being cheated by fraudulent borrowers. The money lodged 
can be withdrawn at any time. Government docs not allow so much 
interest as needy debtors, but there are the great advantages that 
tb$ loan is perfectly safe, and may be called in at any time. 

Savings Banks have been opened in connection with many of the 
Post Offices in India. The smallest sum received is four annas, and 
every amount must be a multiple of 4 annas, as 8 as., 12 as., &c. 
A larger sum than Rs. 500 cannot bo deposited in one year. A 
depositor can withdraw money from his account once a week. 
Interest is allowed for the present at SJ per cent a year. A depositor 
iiia^’ have his account transferred free of charge to any Post Office 
that is a Savings Bank. 

The complete Rules can be obtained from the Post Office. 

The reader should have a Bank Account. Many people in this 
country are thriftless. When they are going to get married or when 
they expect a confinement in their family, they make no preparation 
beforehand, when it would be much easier to provide tlio necessary 
funds. When their expenses will be increased, they borrow, 
requiring, in addition, to pay interest. Not a few spend their 
month’s pay at- once, and there is not a rupee left to meet, any 
exceptional expenses. All this is prevented by a reserve fund in the 
Savings Bank. 

Even children shonld have a Savings Bank account. Many 
Indian sweetmeats are unwholesome, and it is teaching children an 
injurious habit to spend money on them. Sometimes this is done 
simply to keep them from teasing their parents. This is another 
bad .lesson, which they soon know how to use. They have simply to 
tease to get what they want. 
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ADVANTAGES OP BEING FREE FROM DEBT. 

» 

The aim is not to make people grasping and grovelling, ifttent 
only on scraping together money, and grudging themselves and 
others the enjoyment of it. The avaricious man makes gold his 
idol, before which he constantly bows down. The miser is never 
satisfied. He gathers up wealth which he can never consume, but 
leaves it to be squandered by others, probably spendthrifts. 

The object in view is very different. The right and wrong uses 
of money are explained subsequently. Some of the advantages 
of being free from debt and possessing a little capital, are noticed 
below : — 

1. Saving of Money . — It has boon shown how much of Jhe 
hard-won earnings of people goes to sowkars. The man not in debt 
is relieved of all this. 

2. Freedom from A nxiety about money matter s — The debtor has 
often sleepless nights from his. inability to meet his engagements. 
The rest of the man who docs not owe anything, is not disturbed in 
such a way. 

ij. A heady Welcome from all mho hare to do hunness with him . — 
The debtor is met with sour looks by his creditors ; he has to endure 
many an insult from them. A smiling face greets the person who 
has no such burdens. 

4. Truth and Honesty arc promoted. — The debtor makes pro- 
mises which he cannot frHil; he dishonestly takes goods for which 
he is unable to pay. Lying and fraud are thus encouraged, while 
in the other case the effect is the reverse. 

5. Ability to ass to. the poor and every good, work is afforded.—* 
To promote the happiness of others, is one of the greatest pleasures 
of life. Wo have no right to give, even in charity, what does not 
belong to us. We must be just before we are generous. As the man 
not in debt does not require to pay any money in interest, he has 
the more to spare for deserving objects. 

6. Family Comfort and a f food ! example to Children . — The suffer? 
ings of the debtor’s family have already been noticed. There is no 
happiness at home. Thriftless parents have often thriftless children. 
A man who is prudent in money matters, not only reaps the benefit 
at present, but he may also be a blessing to future generations. 

While freedom from debt has its advantages, it should bo 
remembered that it is not by any means all that is required. The 
prophet Micah says : — 

_ ^ath .showed thee, 0 man, what is good, and what doth the 

fjord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?” 

Lo do justly should, be accompanied by the two other duties. 
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FRANKLIN’S 

WAY TO WEALTH. 

Benjamin Franklin rose, last century, from poverty to a liigh 
position in the United States. He was distinguished for his desire 
to promote the happiness of his fellow-men and for his practical 
wisdom. Under the name of “ Poor Richard,” he published an 
Almanac, containing some excellent advice, called The Way to 
Wealth . It has been reproduced in many languages. Some of 
the allusions refer especially to the United States; but, as a rule, 
they may be easily understood. He supposes himself giving 
advice to people who had come to attend an auction, and who then, 
as jiow, complained of taxation : — 

“ Courteous Reader, — I have heard that nothing gives an author 
so great a pleasure as to find his works respectfully quoted by others. 
Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified by an incident I am 
going to relate to you. I stopped my horse lately where a great number 
of people were collected at an auction of merchant’s goods. The hour of 
the sale not being come, they were conversing on the badness of the 
times, and one of the company called to a plain, clean old man with 
white locks, ‘ Pray, Father Abraham, what think you of the times ? 
Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How shall we ever 
be able to pay them ? What would you advise us to do ?* Father 
Abraham stood up, and replied, 1 If you would have my advice, I will 
give it you in short, for, A word to the wise is enough, as poor Richard 
says.* They joined in desiring him to speak liis mind, and gathering 
round him, he proceeded as follows : 

“ 4 Friends, the taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those laid on 
by the government were the only ones we had to pay we might more 
easily discharge them ; but we have many others, and much more griev- 
ous to some of us. We arc taxed twice as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four times as much by our folly ; and 
from those taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allow- 
ing an abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, and some- 
thing may be done for us. God helps them that help themselves, as 
poor Richard says. 

“,‘I. It would be thought a hard government that should tax its 
people one- tenth part of their time, to bo employed in its service ; but 
idleness taxes many of ns more ; sloth, by bringing on diseases, abso- 
lutely shortens life. Sloth, like rnsfc, consumes faster than labour 
wears ; while, The used key is always bright, as poor Richard says. But, 
Dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for that is the stuff life ; 
is made of, as poor Richard says. How much more than is necessary do 
wire spend in sleep ! Forgetting that, The sleeping fox catches no poultry : 
Arid that, Thero will be sleeping in the grave, as poor Richard says. 

’ “ 1 If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, 

As poor Richard says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere 
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tells us, Lost time is never found again ; and, What we call time enough 
always proves little enough. Let us, then, bo up and be doing, and 
doing to the purpose; so by diligence, shall we do more, and with less 
perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all easy \ and, 
He that rises late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business 
at night; while. Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him. Drive thy busiuess, let not that drive thee ; and, Karly to bed, and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise, as poor Richard 
says. 

tf * So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times ? We may 
make these times better if vve bestir ourselves. Industry need not risk, 
and. He that lives upon hopes will die fasting. There are no gains 
without pains ; then, Help, hands, for 1 have no lands, or, if I have, they 
are smartly taxed. He that hath a trade, hath an estate ; and, He that 
hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honour, as poor Richard says ; 
but then the trade must be worked at, and the calling followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If 
we arc industrious we shall never starve ; for, At the working man’s 
house, hunger looks in, but dares not enter. .Nor will the bailiff or the 
constable enter ; for, Industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them. 
What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a legacy ? Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God gives 
all things to industry. Then, Plough deep, while sluggards sleep, and 
you shall have corn to sell and to keep. Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. One 
to-day is worth two to-morrows, as poor Richard says; and, further, 
Never leave that till to-morrow what you can do to-day. If you were 
a servant, would you not *ie ashamed that a good master should catch 
you idle ? Are you then your own master, be ashamed to catch your- 
self idle, when there is to be so much done for yourself, your family, your 
country, and your king. Handle your tools without mittens ;* remember 
that the cat in gloves catches no mice, as poor Richard says. It is true 
there is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak- handed ; but stick 
to it steadily, and yon will see great effects; for, Constant dropping 
wears away stones; and, By diligence and patience the mouse cut in two 
the cable ; aud, Little strokes fell great oaks. 

“ ‘ Mcthinks I hear some of you say, ‘ Must a man afford himself no 
leisure ? ’ I will tell thee, my friend, what poor Richard says — Employ 
thy time well if thou meanest to gain leisure ; arid since thou art not sure 
of a minute, throw not away an hour. Leisure is time for doing some- 
thing useful. This leisure the diligent- man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never; ior a life of leisure and a life of laziness are two things. Many, 
without labour, would live by their wits only, but they break for want of 
stock ; wheicas industry gives comfort, and plenty and respect. Fly 
pleasures, and they will follow you. The diligent spinner has a large 
shift ; and, now I have a sheep and a cow, every body bids me good 
morrow. * J 


* Gloves without separate division for the lingers. 
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u 4 II. Bafc with our industry we must likewise be steady, settled, and 
careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too 
m&cl^to others; for, as poor Richard says, 

44 4 1 never saw an oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well as those that settled be. 

And again — Three removes are as bad as a fire. And again — Keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. And again — If you would have 
your business doue, go; if not, send. And again — 

44 4 He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive. 

And again — The eye of a master will do more work than both his 
liar^ds. And again — Want of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge. And again — Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your 
purse open. Trusting too much to other’s care is the ruin of many; for, 
in the affairs of this world, men are saved, not by faith, but by the 
want of it. But a man’s own care is profitable ; for if you would have a 
faithful servant, ami one that you like, serve yourself. A little neglect 
may cause great mischief ; For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost, for want of a horse the rider was 
lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy— all for want of a little 
care about a horse-shoe nail. 

44 4 III. So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one’s own 
business; but to these we must add frugality, if we would make our 
industry more certainly successful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keeps his nose to the grindstone all his life, and die not 
worth a groat at last. A fat kitchen makes a lean will ; and 

44 ‘Many estates are spent in the getting, 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 

And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting. 

If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of getting. The 
Indies have not made Spain rich, because her outgoes are greater than 
her incomes. 

44 4 Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you will not then 
have so much cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and charge- 
able families ; for 

44 4 Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the wealth small and the want great. 

And further — What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 
You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch, now and then, 
diet a little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertainment, 
now and then, cau be no great matter; but remember — Many a little 
makes a mickle. Beware of little expenses — A small leak will sink a 
great ship, as poor Richard says. And again — Who dainties love shall 
beggars prove. And moreover — Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them. 
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6< 4 Hero you are all got together at. this sale of fineries and 
nioknacks. You call them goods; but if you do not take care they 
will prove evils to some of you. You expect they will be.. : sdlcj 
cheap, and perhaps they may far less than they cost; but if you haVe 
no occasion for them they must he dear to you. Remember 
what poor .Richard says — Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere 
long thou shall sell thy necessaries. And again — At a great penny- 
worth pause a while. He means that the cheapness is apparent only, and 
not real; or the bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may do the 
more harm than good ; for in another place he says — Many have been 
ruined by buying good pennyworths. Again — It is foolish to lay out 
money in a purchase of repentance ; and yet this folly is practised every 
day at auctions, for want of minding the almanac. Many a one, for the 
sake of finery on the back, lias gone with a. hungry belly and half-starved 
his family. Silks and satins, scarlet and velvet, put out the kitchen 
fire, as poor Richard says. These are not the necessaries of life : they can 
scarcely be called the conveniences; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them ! By these, and other extravagan- 
ces, the genteel are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of those 
whom they formerly despised, but who, through industry and frugality, 
have maintained their standing; in which case it appears plainly that, 
A ploughman on his logs is a higher than a gentleman on his knees, as 
poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a small estate left them, 
which they knew not the getting of ; they think it is day, and will never 
be night; that a little to be spent out of so much is not worth minding; 
but, Always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon 
comes to be the bottom, as poor Richard says ; and then, When the well 
is dry, they know the worfh of water. But this they might have known 
before if they had taken his advice — If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some ; for, He that goes a-borrowing goes 
a-sorrowing, as poor Richard says ; and, indeed, so does he that- lends 
to such people when lie goes to get his own in again. Poor Dick further 
advises, and says — 

“ ‘ Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 

Kre fancy you consult, consult your purse. 

And again — Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more 
saucy. When you have bought one fine thing, yon must buy ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece ; but poor Dick says, It is 
easier to suppress the first desire, than to satisfy all that follow it- And 
it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell iu 
order to equal the ox.. 

“ 1 Vessels large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore. 

It is, however, a folly soon punished; for, as poor Richard says, 
Pride that dines on vanity, sups on contempt. Pride breakfasted with 
plenty, dined with poverty, and supped with infamy. And, after all, of 
what use is this pride of appearance, for which so much is risked, go- 
much is suffered It cannot promote health, nor ease pain ; it makes po 
increase of merit in the person ; it creates envy ; it hastens misfortune. 
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" c But what madness must it be to run in debt for these superfluities ! 
We are offered, by the terms of this sale, six months* credit ; and that, 
perhaps, has induced some of us to attend it, because we cannot spare the 
rfeacfy money, and hope now to be tine without it. But, ah ! think what 
you do when you run in debt ; you give to another power over your 
liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your 
creditor ; you will be in fear when yon speak to him ; you will make poor, 
pitiful, sneaking excuses, and, by degrees, come to lose your veracity, 
and sink into base, downright lying; for, The second vice is lying, the 
first is running in debt, as poor Richard says ; and again, to the same 
purpose, Lying rides upon debt’s back. 

44 4 And now, to conclude — Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other, as poor Richard says, and scarce in that ; for, it ia 
true, We may give advice, but we cannot give conduct. However, 
remember this — They that will not be counselled, cannot bo helped ; and 
further, that, If you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles, as poor Richard says.* 

“ Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people heard it 
and approved the doctrine ; and immediately practised the contrary, just 
as if it had been a common sermon, for the auetioner opened, and they 
began to buy extravagantly.” 


JOHN WESLEY ON THE USE OF MONEY. 

John Wesley was a very wise and good man who died about a 
century ago. Among his writings there is a sermon " On the Use 
of Money” containing much valuable advice. A summary of it is 
given below. 

Poets, orators, and philosophers in almost all ages and nations, 
have railed against money ; but all this is absurd. <( The love of 
money is the root of all evil/* but not the thing itself. The fault 
does not lie in the money, but in them that, use it. It is of unspeak- 
able service to all civilized nations in all the common affairs of life. 
It is a most valuable instrument in transacting all manner of 
business and of doing all manner of good. It is food for the 
hungry, drink for the thirsty, clothing for the naked. By it we 
may supply the place of a husband to the widow, and of a father to 
the fatherless. We may be a defence to the oppressed, a means of 
health to the sick ; yea a lifter-up from the gates of death. All should 
know how to employ this valuable talent. 

First Rule. — Gain all you can . 

Wo ought to gain all we can without buying gold too dear, with- 
out paying more for it than it is worth. No gain should induce us 
to continue iu an employ which is injurious to our health. We may 
not engage in any sinful trade, any that is contrary to the law of 
God or of our country. Businesses which require lying or cheating 
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are sacredly to be avoided. We are to “ gain all we can” without 
hurting onr neighbour. We cannot gain his money by gambling ; 
we cannot try to ruin his business to advance our own ; we o^glffc 
not to do anything ministering, either directly or indirectly, to ms 
uuchastity or intemperance. 

These cautions being observed , <( gain all you can.” Gain all you 
can by honest industry. Use all possible diligence in your calling. 
Lose no time. Every business will afford some employment for 
every day and every hour. This will leave you no leisure for silly 
unprofitable diversions. And “ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” I)o it as soon as possible : No delay ! No 
putting off from day to d;»y, or from hour to hour. Never leave 
anything till to-morrow, which you can do to-day. And do it as 
soon as possible. Do not sleep or yawn over it; put your whole 
strength to the work. Spare no pains. Let nothing be done in a 
slight and careless manner. 

Gain all you can by common sense, by using in your business 
all the understanding which God has given you. It is amazing to 
observe how few do this ; how men rail ever in the same dull track 
with their forefathers. You should be continually learning from the 
experience of others, or from your own experience, reading and 
reflection, to do every thing you have to do, better to-day than you 
did yesterday, and see that you practise what you learn. 

Second Rule. — Save all you can . 

Do not waste any part of so precious a talent, merely in gratifying 
the desires of the flesh ; i:: procuring the pleasures of sense of what- 
ever kind. I do not mean avoid gluttony and drunkenness only ; an 
honest heathen would coiidetnu these. But there is a luxurious stylo 
of living which cannot be maintained without considerable expense. 
Despise delicacy aud variety ; and be content with what plain 
uar nre requires. 

Do not waste money merely in gratifying the desire of the eye 
by superfluous and expensive apparel or by needless ornaments. 
(The enormous loss caused to the people of India by melting money 
hi to jewels has previously been explained.) 

.Lay out nothing to gratify the pride of life, to gain the admir- 
ation or praise of men. Do not buy their applause too 'dear; 
rather be content with the honour that cometh from God. (The 
large sums of money squandered on marriage expenses in India 
have already been noticed.) 

Nothing can be more certain than this that to gratify these 
desires is to increase them. 

Third Rule. — Give all you can . 

Let uot any imagine that he has done anything by u gaining 
and saving all he can” if he were to stop here. All this i* 
nothing, if a man go not forward, if he does not point all this at a 
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further end. Nor, indeed, can a man properly be said to save 
anything if he only lays it up. Not to use is effectually to throw 
ita^ay. Therefore add the third rule to the two preceding. 

^When the possessor of heaven and earth brought yon into 
being, and placed you in this world, He placed you here not as 
a proprietor, but a steward. As such He iu trusted you for a season 
with goods of various kinds. But the sole property of these still 
rests in Him, nor can ever bo alienated from Him. As you your- 
self are not your own but His, such is likewise all that you enjoy. 
And He lias told you, in the most clear and express manner, you 
are to employ it for Him in such a manner that it may all be a 
holy sacrifice, acceptable through Jesus Christ. 

If you desire to be a faithful and wise steward, First — Provide 
things needful for yourself, food to eat, raiment to put on, whatever 
nature moderately requires for preserving the body in health, and 
strength. Secondly — Provide then for your wife, your children, 
your servants, or any others who pertain to your household. If, 
when this is done, there he an overplus left, then “ do good to 
those that are of the household of faith.” If there be an overplus 
still, “ as you have opportunity, do good unto all men.” In so 
doing, you give all yon can. 

Employ whatever God has intrusted you with in doing good, 
all possible good, and in every possible kind and degree, to the 
household of faith, to all men. 


FALSE AND TRUE CHARITY. 

One of the causes of poverty in India, is indiscriminate alms- 
giving. There is a great deal of charity ; but most of it is expended 
in a way to encourage the idle and vicious in their evil courses. 
M«»ney is given without the slightest thought as to its effects. 

Some people give alms simply to get a name for liberality. 
Jesus Christ says, “ Take heed that ye do not your alms before men 
to be seen of them ; otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven.” Such men deserve no praise. 

There are money-lenders and merchants who give alms in the 
hope of atoning for their frauds in business and their oppression 
of the poor. 

Others vaiuly think that they can purchase heaven by giving to 
beggars. If all who received their alms were truly deserving, 
it would still be a delusion, but much more so when their money 
goes to encourage wickedness. 

In 1881, the number of beggars in India was 1,256,559. 

Professor Runganatlia Mudaliyar says : — 

“ Are there not in the town of Madras people of all castes and classes 
who have chosen to subsist by begging from door to door, and that as a 
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hereditary profession and not as a necessity forced on them by adverse 
circumstances ? And while these beggars by choice deem it no disgrace 
to beg, do they not consider it a great dishonour and a great hardsjjip^ta 
do honest work for daily wages ? The thousand and one ways in which 
a wealthy native is called upon to contribute towards the support of 
worthless relations and able-bodied beggars are known to every one of 
my Hindu hearers/* 

If these able-bodied beggars were obliged to work for their 
living, instead of preying on the industrious, the wealth of the 
country would be considerably increased. 

Many idle vagabonds are entirely supported by the caste feasts 
and gifts so frequent in this country. They go from place to place 
to be present on such occasions. No respectable persons attend, so 
the whole is spent on the unworthy. * 

Teach a man that he can get money without working for it, and 
he soon becomes a professional beggar. But this is not the worst 
effect. Industry is a great safeguard against temptation. When 
a man is busy, he has no time to think of sinful pleasures, while 
the idle often give way to vice. Some of the worst men in India 
are the professed devotees of Siva, who wander about the country 
as beggars. They stupefy themselves with bhang, aud are so 
dissolute that they dare not remain long in one place. They fre- 
quently extort alms from ignorant people, who foolishly dread their 
curses, though these only harm their utterers. 

It will readily be admitted, that if alms were given to thieves, 
enabling them to spend their whole time in robbery, no merit 
would accrue to the donor. To support men in idleness and vice, 
is an act much of the same character. 

The Hindu family sj’stem, while it has some advantages, fosters 
idleness, “ There is scarcely a married man in the country who 
lias not some of his own or his wife’s kindred dependent on bis 
bounty. These he cannot shako off, and they will seldom drop off 
themselves, but will continue to draw nourishment from his labour 
while a single meal of rice remains in the house/ 1 

So long as a man can provide for himself by labour, he is not 
an object of charity. u If a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat/ 1 If a man be lazy, the best thing for him is to suffer the evils 
of poverty. AH that we are required to do in such a case, is to 
provide a person with labour and to pay him accordingly. This is 
the greatest kindness both to him aud to society. 

Our conduct should be guided by the following rules 

1. Those who are poor, but yet able to support themselves, 
should be enabled to do so by labour, and on no other condition. If 
they are too indolent to do this, they should suffer the conse- 
quences. 

2. 1 hose who are unable to support themselves wholly should 
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be assisted only so far as they are unable. Because a man 
cannot do enough to support himself, there is no reason why he 
should do nothing . 

8. Those who are unable to do anything, should have every- 
thing done for them which their condition requires. Such are 
infants, the sick, the disabled, and the aged. 

Money is far better spent on hospitals, on schools, and other* 
ways of doing good than in feeding hosts of lazy beggars and 
vicious men, who have made it their profession to live on the 
earnings of others. 

Donations may be given to Friend-in-Need Societies, the Count- 
ess of Dufferin’s Fund for Women, Educational Societies, and 
other benevolent institutions whose funds are expended under care- 
ful supervision. 


THE GREAT DEBT. 

Although getting into debt is very general, there are some 
persons who can say that they do not owe any one a pice. This is, 
so far, well ; but there is a great load of debt hanging over every 
human being, daily increasing, and which he can never discharge. 
What is this ? 

Nature of the Debt. — Intelligent men believe in the existence of 
a wise, good and great Creator of all things. lie made the earth 
on which we live, the sun which gires light to it, the plants which 
cover its surface. All the countless living beings inhabiting the 
earth were formed by God. He not only gave ns life, but He keeps 
ns in life. Wero he to withdraw His care for a single moment, wo 
should die. He is, at once, our Father and our King. 

Our duty to God may be briefly summed up as follows : We 
should love Him with all our heart, and obey His commands, which 
are holy, just and good. Are not these duties reasonable ? 

If a person obtains goods from a merchant and does not pay for 
them, he is said to get into his debt. If we neglect to give God the 
honour due to Him for all His kindness, this may be compared to 
a debt! So also may overy act of disobedience to God, for which 
we must give au account. 

Some debtors owe God more, some less. There are wicked men, 
who are guilty of almost every crime. There are others who fall 
into gross sin only occasionally. Some persons lead moral lives, 
and bear a good character in the world. 

But God looks at the heart as well as at the outward actions, 
and we owe Him perfect obedience. Have you ever for a single hour 
loved Him with all your heart ? Think of the unholy thoughts, the 
kiuful words, the evil actions which you have committed during your 
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life ! Even one sin a day would in forty years exceed fourteen 
thousand ; but who can number those of which we have been guilty? 
A holy man of old said that his sins were more than the hairs p£ 
his head. 

Our Inability to pay our Debt. — Suppose a man owed a hun- 
dred lakhs, he could never repay the debt by a few pice, more 
especially if the coins he offered were themselves worthless. Bathing 
at supposed holy places cannot wash away sin. Neither can for- 
giveness be obtained by feeding some beggars or making offerings 
to temples. If a man get into debt, it is not cancelled by his 
paying afterwards for every thing lie receives. Although we should, 
henceforward, obey all God’s laws, this wonld not blot out our 
former debts. But, as already mentioned, our debts are increasing 
every day of our lives. We are deeply in debt, and have nothing 
to pay. 

The Punishment Due. — Most men think lightly of their great 
debt, but the case is very different. Sin is rebellion against the 
Supreme Lord of the Universe, it is disobedience to the kindest of 
Fathers, it is ingratitude to the most generous Benefactor. The 
wages of sin is death, and so long as men continue in sin, so long 
must they suffer. 

How the Debt may be Forgiven. — If a man is irrecoverably 
in debt, he is liable to be cast into prison. If, however, a friend 
becomes security and pays the whole amount, he is set free. It is 
evident that one debtor cannot pay another’s debts. No man can 
redeem his brother, for all are alike involved in ruin- 

Christianity teaches that God so loved us that He gave His only 
Son to be our Saviour. He became incarnate as the Lord Jesus 
Christ. By His obedience, sufferings and death. He bore the penalty 
of sin, and paid the uttermost farthing of the debt. 

Pardon is now freely offered to all who accept Jesus as their 
Saviour. He becomes responsible for their sins, and they are 
considered innocent. Their hearts also are purified by God’s Holy 
Spirit. The process goes on during life, and is completed at death. 
All may have their debt of sin forgiven by trusting in Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour. This is distasteful to human pride. We wish to 
be saved by our own fancied merits, though it is impossible. 

Sin of rejecting the offered mercy. — Suppose that some men 
were guilty of rebellion against a wise and good King, but in 
his mercy, he offered them a way of pardon. If they refused to 
accept it, their guilt would be greater than before, and their punish- 
ment would.be the more severe. 

_ ^his the day of salvation seek deliverance from your great 
debt, and be happy both for time and for eternity. 

PRINTED AT THE 3 . r, c. K, PKKSS, VEPEUY, ^MADRAS* 1888 . 
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THIRTY VIEWS OF WOMAN. 


Woman ! blest partner of our joys anil woes ! — San d. 

.Kiessing and blest wherever she goes. — Gotrper. 

Tlagor to lmpe, but not loss firm to bear. — liyron . 

O born to smooth distress, and lighten care ; — Sirs. I larbauld. 
"Profound as reason, and ns justice dear ; — Savage. 

Vet suffering vine compels her tear. — (lrabh^ m 

Meekly to bear with wrong and cheer decay,— Mrs. Tf* mans. 

And wipe the mourner’s bitter tear away . — J, Grah.a me. 

O Woman ! woman ! thou art- formed to bless : — */. ItirJ. 

.For woman is all truth and steadfastness. — Chaucer. 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet, — Millm i. 

Kach softest, truest virtue there should meet. — Johnson. 

Women were made to give our eyes delight, — Young, 

?So fond and true, so beaut iful and bright. — Patterson . 

\e watchful sprites that made e’en man your cave, — T. T>rou:n> 
You are not free because you're more than fair. — Ethcreye. 

Oli man ! how sublime — from Heaven his birth,-— Enhvcr. 

And yon of man w.-s made, man but of earth, — Randolph . 
f ■ ay smiles to comfort; April showers to move; — Parnell. 

'The important business of your life is love: — Ryttlcfon. 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife — Sluntyorwry. 
The loved and cherished idol of my life. — Prentice. 

There is something in their hearts which passes speech, — Slory. 
There is a charm no vulgar mind can roach: — IF. Allison. 

A rosebud set with a little wilful thorn; — Tennyson. 

Still shall your charms my fondest themes adorn. — IT ill house. 
{Sacred by birth and built by hands divine, — Dry den. 

Pure and unspotted as th* ermine, — Dominant. 

'Her worth, her warmth of heart, let friendship say- --Scull. * ’ 
All mj, fortunes at thy foot I'll lay. — Qludceapcre. 
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PREFACE. 


Tm: following pages are intended primarily for educated Indians 
who are seeking the social and moral elevation of their country ; 
and, secondarily, for Europeans and Americans interested in the 
same cause. 

It will be seen that they consist largely of extracts. Foreigners, 
as, a rule, liavo no access to Hindu home life: Indians must 
furnish the evidence regarding its character, and they are mainly 
quoted in proof of any statements made. 

The compiler has followed the course of an advocate in pleading 
a case before a court of justice. He supports his arguments by 
references to such and such authorities. The continuity is thus 
broken ; but it will weigh more with the judge than a mere rhetori- 
cal appeal. 

An attempt has been made to assist educated Hindus in forming 
their own judgments by laying before them the opinions expressed 
by some of the most intelligent of their countrymen. 

References are given to the longer quotations. The following 
works, it will bo soon, have chiefly furnished the materials : 

Child Widow , The. Sir W. W. Hunter. 

Daughters of India The . E. J. Robinson. Nisbet. 

Domestic Manners and Customs of Hindus, Ishuree Das. 

Education in India , Review of. Sir A. Croft. Calcutta. 

Hindu Family, Essays on the . B. Mullick, Newman. 

Hindu Life, Sketches of, Devendra N. Das. Chapman and Hall. 

Hindus as they are. S. C. Bose. Newman. 

Indian Epic Poetry. Sir Monier Williams. Williams and Newgate, 

Indian Evangelical Review . Traill, Calcutta. 

Indian Magazine. Kegan Paul, French & Co. 

Indo- Aryans. 2 Vols. Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. Newman. 

Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood. B. M. Malabari. 

Bombay. 

Do. Papers relating to. Sel. Record, Gov. India. 
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Influence of Christianity on Women . Dp. Kay, Calcutta, 1859. 
Maims Christian College, Magazine . Stock. 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA, 

AND 

WHAT CAN BE DONE FOE THEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

JJoitfE years ago, female education was the favourite subject of 
essays ; it was discussed in every debating society. The attention 
of educated Hindus is now largely transferred to politics. A sup- 
posed Golden Age is to be brought back by means of representative 
institutions. 

There is also a change in another respect. Formerly “ domestic 
reform” was advocated. Now there is a spirit of false patriotism 
abroad, which extols everything Indian as excellence itself, and 
condemns everything foreign as the opposite. 

The outlook would be discouraging were it not that there is a 
small band of enlightened men who are not satisfied with the 
present state of things, and are making earnest efforts to bring 
about a change. While friendly to the gradual introduction of 
representative government, they consider that there are other 
reforms still more necessary for the well-being of the country. It 
is a hopeful sign that The Hindu , the most influential Native journal 
in South India, should express sentiments like? the following : — 

“ Supposing that we obtain to-morrow the full measure of 
liberty that we pray for, will that be enough to make the Indians 

morally as well as numerically a great nation? Certain 

political privileges will not alone bring about this grand consum- 
mation : there must bo an earnest and steady work in the field 
of social as well as political reform. A radical change is necessary 

in many of our customs and institutions But there is one 

evil which is a standing hindrance to reforms of every kind, 
and if that is remedied the natural aptitudes of the nation will 
receive an unchecked stimulus towards development in all 
directions. We mean the present degraded condition of our 
women. We do not sympathize with those who exaggerate our 
social evils in order to impart importance to their own suggestions. 
But it will be no patriotism but foolish and ruinous vanity to assert 
that women in India are now in that condition which enables them 
in other countries to exert vast influence on the character and life 
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of the nation as well as of the individual. The hard and unreason- 
able marriage laws, their seclusion and their ignorance have made 
* them entirely unfit for the exercise of that elevating and chasten- 
ing privilege which is theirs by nature. The character dl 1 the 
nation is formed by its youths, and the character of the youths 
is formed at home by their mothers. ... If our country too 
should produce its patriots, warriors and statesmen, our mothers 
should receive a different training and should bo given a differ- 
ent lot, from what are deemed to be appropriate to them at 
present. The kitchen would cease to be their world, the priests . 
should cease to be their moral preceptors ; cruel marriage laws 
should cease to rob them of their youth, and their minds should 
be opened by a high and liberal education. . . . Let all of us do our 
best to elevate their status by giving them a wider sphere of ex- 
perience, by making their lot less oppressive and more free, and by 
duly recognising their power in the formation of the character of the 
nation.” 28 th Sept . 1888. 

The following pages are, to a large extent, an expansion of the 
foregoing editorial, entering into details, and offering suggestions 
under each head. Opinions will differ with regard to some points ; 
but there are important changes which all intelligent men will deem 
to be necessary. 

As Europeans have few opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with Native home life, the quotations will, as far as possible, be 
made from Indian writers, well acquainted with the facts. 

The true ei friends of India” are not those who flatter her as 
perfect, and invent specious excuses for all her follies ; but those 
who urge her onward iu the path of reform. No human being is 
perfect, aud it would absurd to suppose that a nation of whom only 
one in 25 can read possesses that quality. 

Every encouragement should be given to those who are strug- 
gling against fearful odds for the elevation of their country. All 
should do what they can, even though it were only like the little 
squirrel in the Indian legend, bringing a handful of sand for 
Kama’s bridge. 

Main Aim of Paper. — The great object is not to discuss legisla- 
tive changes, though these are important in their place; but to 
urge the reader to adopt certain measures in his own family for 
which the sanction of Government is not required. There is a 
Chinese proverb that the way to cleanse a town is for every man to 
sweep before his own door. If every head of a family acted on 
this principle, the whole nation would soon be reformed. 

The Importance of Home. — The common idea is that the rich 
and great are happy : often the reverse is the case. An Afghan 
proverb says, that “ the sleep of a king is on an ant-liill.” Wealthy 
Zemindars who spend their time in idleness and debauchery, are, 
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in many cases, miserable men. Happiness depends far more upon 
tlie home than anything else, and it may be enjoyed by the poorest 
as w^ll as by the richest. Burns, the Scottish poet, gives au 
exquisite picture of the domestic happiness of a poor labouring 
peasant. Oil his return home in the evening, his little children, 
with great noise and glee, come out to meet him ; his cottage 
is clean; ho is welcomed by the smile of his wife; aud with his 
■ infant prattliug on his knee, he forgets all his cares and toil. 

Sir Monier Williams says : 

“ There exists no word that I know of in any Indian language exactly 
equivalent to that grand old »Saxon mouosy liable ‘home;’ that little 
word which is the key to our national greatness and prosperity. Certain- 
ly, the word Zenana — meaning in Persian ‘the place of women* — cannot 
pretend to stand for ‘ home’ any more than the Persian Mardana, 4 the 
place of men* can mean 4 home.* For home is not a mere collection of 
rooms, or even a mansion, however stately, where male relatives are 
aggregated on one side, and female on the other ; home is not a place 
where women merge their personal freedom and individuality in the 
personality of the men ; still less is home a place where husbands and 
wives do not work, talk, and eat together on terms of equality, or where 
daughters and child widows are kept in gross ignorance, and made to do 
the work of household drudges, Rather is it a hallowed place of rest 
and of trustful intercourse, where husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, male and female relatives and friends, gather together round the 
same hearth in loving confidence and mutual dependence, each and all 
working together like the differently -for mod limbs of one body, for the 
general good and for the glory of the great Creator who created them/** 

Not long ago Dewau Bahadur R. Eaghoonath Rao said mournfully 
at a public meeting in Madras, u We have now no homes.” 

It is admitted that the seclusion of women applies only to certain 
classes, and that Hindu families enjoy some amount of happiness. 
All that is urged is that changes might be made which would lessen 
the misery of some members of the family, and greatly increase the 
happiness of others. 

The Position of Women a Test of Civilization. — " When we are 
seeking,” says Gladstone, “ to ascertain the measure of that con- 
ception which any given race has formed of our nature, there is, 
perhaps, no single test so effective as the position which it assigns to 
women. For, as the law of force is the law of the brute creation, 
so, in proportion as he is under the yoke of that law, does 
man approximate to the brute; and in proportion, on the other 
hand, as ho has escaped from its dominion, is he ascending 
into the higher sphere of being, and claiming relationship with 
Deity.” 

Ainougst savages, women do all the hard work ; men, when they 
' ' # 4ddresse8 t pp. 50, 51. 
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are not fighting or hunting, are smoking, drinking, or sleeping. 
The other extreme is in enlighteued countries, where women are 
educated and treated with respect. The position of women in 
India, like the position of India in the scale of civilization, lies 
midway between these two extremes. 

An inquiry will now bo made into the condition of Indian 
women, and the means which may be adopted for their improve- 
ment. 

WOMAN IN HINDU LITERATURE. 

Some account of this will help to explain the condition of women 
in past times, as well as t,o show the influences which have contrib- 
uted to the present state of things. The field is of vast extent, 
much of it yet unexplored. Only a few extracts, believed to be 
typical, can be given. Hindu literature, however, bristles with 
contradictions, and possibly other passages might be quoted of a 
directly opposite character. 

The Vedas. — Dr. Muir, in his Sanskrit Texts , does not point- out 
any hymns going into detail regarding the position of women : it 
can be inferred only from incidental references. Ho says, " There 
are in the hymns traces of the existence of polygamy, though it was 
no doubt the exception and monogamy the rule.” A Rishi is 
mentioned who married all at once ten damsels. Polyandry seems 
also to have known, though probably rare. The two Asvinshad one 
wife. 

Dr. Muir quotes the words, u Happy is the female, who is hand- 
some ; she himself loves (or chooses) her friend ameng the people.” 
He adds, “May we not infer from this passage that freedom of 
choice in the selection of their husbands was allowed., sometimes at 
least, to women in these times 

Weber says, “ As regards love, its tender ideal element is not very 
conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of an undisguised 
natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, held sacred; husband 
and wife are both rulers of the house (damjiati), and approach the 
gods in united prayer.”* . 

Dr. Muir, referring to one of the hymn writers, says, “ The general 
opinion of the poet’s contemporaries ip regard to the female sex 
appears to be intimated in the following words put into the mouth 
of Indra viii. 33, 17. : Indr as chid (jha tad ahravit , striyah asdsyam 
manah | uio ahakratum raghum | “Indra declared that the mind of 
a woman was ungovernable and her temper fickle.”t 
. The Xtamayana. — Sita is the finest creation of Hindu poetry. 
She is represented as a paragon of domestic virtue. Sir Monier 

; ? * History of Indian Literature, p. 38* f Sanskrit Te&ts, Vo), V. :.'j£ 461, 
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Williams gives the following extracts from her pleadings to ac- 
company Kama into banishment : 

A ^ife must share her husband’s fate. My duty is to follow tlieo 

Where’er thou goest. Apart from tlieo, I would not dwell in heaven itself. 

Deserted by her lord, a wife is like a miserable corpse. 

Close as thy shadow would I cleave to thee in this life and hereafter. 

Thou art my king, my guide, my only refuge, my divinity. 

It is my fixed resolve to follow thee. If thou must wander forth 

Through thorny trackless forests, I will go before thee, treading down 

The prickly brambles to make smooth thy path. Walking before thee, I 

Shall feel no weariness : the forest-thorns will seem like silken robes ; 

The bed of leaves a conch of down. To me the shelter of thy presence 

Is better far than stately places, and paradise itself. 

Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men shall have no power to harm me. 

With thee 1*11 live contentedly on roots and fruits. Sweet or not sweet, 

If given by thy hand, they will to me be like the food of life. 

Tfoaming with thee in desert wastes, a thousand years will be a day ; 

Dwelling with tlice, e’en hell itself would be to me a heaven of bliss.* 

The Mahahharata.— Dr. Muir gives several translations from this 
work in praise of women. The following are specimens : 

“ The weary man whom toils oppress, 

When travelling through life’s wilderness, 

Finds in his spouse a place of rest, 

And there abides, refreshed and blest.” 

u Although with children bright it teems, 

, And full of light and gladness seems, 

A man’s abode, without a wife, 

Is empty, lacks its real life. 

The housewife makes the house ; bereft 
Of her, a gloomy waste ’tis left.” 

c< Thou sayest right ; — for all the ills of life 
No cure exists, my fair one, like a wife.” 

The following extract, though giving women credit for great 
cleverness, is otherwise far from laudatory : 

“ Deep steeped in Macohiavellian wiles, 

With those that smile a woman smiles, 

With those that weep dissolves in tears, 

. • The sad with words of comfort cheers, 

By loving tones the hostile gains, 

And thus firm hold on men attains, — 

Her action suiting well to all 
Th* occasions that can e’er befall. 

As words of truth she praises lies, 

As arrant falsehood truth decries, 

And, mistress of deceptive sleight, 

Treats right as wrong, and wrong as right. 


* Indian Epic Poetry, p. 13. 
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All powers which wizard demons old, 

Of whom such wondrous talus are told, 
Displayed the gods themselves to cheat, 
To blind, elude, and so defeat, — 

Such fascinating powers wo find 
In artful women all combined. 

So skilfully they men deceive, 

So well their viewless nets can weave, 
That few whom once these syrens clasp, 
Can soon escape their magic grasp. 

Yet, once their earlier ardour cooled, 
They jilt the men they’ve thus befooled ; 
And ficklv newer objects seek 
To suit their changing passion’s freak. 
Such charmers well to guide and guard, 
For men must prove a task too hard.”* 


Dr. Muir says, “The Svayamvara, or selection of their own 
husbands by kino; s daughters, appears, from the Mababharata, to 
have been a common practice in later times.” 

The women also were not secluded as they are now. Dr. 
Rajendra ala Mxtra in his Indo-Aryans, gives an account of an 
f Indian Picnic, taken from the Ilarivarisa Parva : 

“ It depicts a state of society so entirely different from what we are 
familiar with m the present day, or in the later Sanskrit literature, that 
one is almost tempted U> imagine that the people who took parts in it 
were some sea-kings of Norway, or Teuton knights carousing after a fiwfat • 
Mid not Hindus ; and yet, if the Sastras are to be believed they were^the’ 
Hindus of Hindus. I he two most prominent characters amongthem being 
no !ess than inearnat.ons of the Divinity, and another a holy sage, who 
had abjured the world for constant communication with his Maker and 
wW law-treause (Narada Sanluta ) still governs the conlcienctmf tSe 

their families and thousands of courtesans; spent the day i^baS? 
feasting, drinking, smging, and dancing ; and returned lmm« g ! 
performing any of the numerous rites and ceremonies which ? thoufe 
bound by the Sastras to attend to at sacred places ” h b P g ms aro 

s sr: 

Wom an in Moan’. Code.— This contains the faUest detaila ie. 
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garding the position of women in ancient times. Some extracts 
are given below : 

Women to he Honoured : 55. Women are to be honoured and adorned 
by« fathers and brothers, by husbands, as also by brothers- indaw who 
desire much prosperity. 

56. Where women are honoured, there the gods rejoice ; but where 
they are not honoured, there all rites are fruitless. 

57. Where women grieve, that family quickly perishes; but where 
they do not grieve, that (family) ever prospers. 

58. Houses which women, not honoured, curse, those, as if blighted 
by magic, perish utterly. 

59. Therefore they are ever to be honoured at ceremonies and 
festivals, with ornaments, clothes, and food, by men who desire wealth.” 
Book. III. 

jEfoil Qualities of Women . “ The bed, the seat, adornment, desire, 
wrath, deceitful ness, proneness to injure and bad morals, Manu (the 
Creator) ordained for women. IX. 17. 

The first three imply love of sleep, laziness, and vanity. 

Women always to be under Control . — Day and night should women 
be kept by the male members of the family in a state of dependence. 
In pursuits to which they are too devoted they should be restrained under 
the husband’s power. 

The father guards them in childhood, the husband guards them in 
youth, in old age the sons guard them. A woman ought not to be in a 
state of independence. IX. 2, 3. 

A Husband should not eat with his wife. — One should not eat with 
(his) wife, nor look at her eating, sneezing, yawning, or sitting at her 
ease. IV. 43. 

How a Wife may be Punished . — A wife, son, slave, pupil, and own 
brother should, when they have committed faults, be beaten with a cord 
or a bamboo cane. 

But on the back of the body (only), never on a noble part : if one 
should smite thorn on any other part than that, he would incur the sin of 
a thief. VIII. 299, 300. * 

At a meeting in Calcutta on " Hindu Marriage Customs,” a 
speaker quoted Manu as laying down the rule, “ Strike not, even 
with a blossom, a wife guilty of a hundred faults.” No reference 
K&s giyen. If there is such a passage, it is in direct contradiction 
to the above. 

The Hmband like the Wife's God . — Though of bad conduct or debauch- 
ed, or even devoid of (good) qualities, a husband must always be 
served like a god by a good wife. IX. 154. 

No Beliyious Duties for Women . — For women there is no separate 
sacrifice, nor vow, nor even fast; if a woman obeys her husband, by 
that she is exalted in heaven. 

The good wife of a husband, be he living or dead, (if) she desire the 
world (where her) husband (is), must never do any thing disagreeable 
fto him). V. 155,156. 
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No religious ceremony for women should be (accompanied) by mantra# 
(except marriage), — with these words the rule of right is fixed; for 
women being weak creatines, and having no (share in the) mantras , 
are falsehood itself. So stands the law. IX. 18. % 

It is t-lie duty of women, however, to tend the sacred fire. 

Other quotations will bo made from Man u with regard to mar- 
riage and widowhood. 

S ka nda Parana : 

. “Let a wife who wishes to perform sacred oblations, wash the feet 
of her lord, and drink the water ; for a husband is to a wife greater than 
Siva or Vishnu. The husband is her god, her priest, and religion ; 
wherefore abandoning everything else, she ought eliiefiy to worship her 
husband.” TV. 35. 

Hindu Tales. — Professor Wilson says : 

“ The greater number of them turn upon the wickedness of women, 
the luxury, profligacy, treachery, the craft of the female sex. These 
attributes no doubt originate in the feelings which have pervaded the 
East unfavourable to the dignity of the female character ; but we are 
not to mistake the language of satire or the licentiousness of wit for 
truth, or to suppose that the pictures which are thus given of thedoprav- 
ity of women owe not much of their colouring to the malignity of men.”* 

Books of Morals. — The following are a few extracts : 

Hitopadesa . If there is no place, if there is no opportunity, if there is 
no man to solicit, 0 Narada, does the chastity of woman appear, p. 122. 

Neither shame, nor decorum, nor honesty, nor timidity, the want of 
a suitor is the sole cau^e of the chastity of woman.” p. 121. 

The appetite of woman is said to be twofold, their intellect fourfold, 
their craftness sixfold, and their desire eightfold, p. 117.f 

Niti Siuthamani : One may trust deadly poison, a river, a hurricane, 
the beautiful large and fierce elephant, the tiger come for prey, the 
angel of death, a thief, a savage, a murderer ; but if one trust a woman, 
without doubt ho must wander about the streets a beggar. 

Nitinori : Though her husband be of surpassing beauty, youthful, 
powerful in song, of an aspect to ravish the eyes of maidens, and uniting 
truth with courtesy in his pleasing address ; the heart of women will still 
be fixed on others. 82. 


Gural : This is said to be the work of a Jain. It is considered the 
standard treatise on morals in the Tamil country. The chapter on 
(c The Worth of a Helpmeet” is thus versified by Robinson 
Her husband’s means her law of life, 

Who fits the house, — she is the wife. 

The greatness of the married state 
The wife is, or it is not great. 

What is there not, when sh’s complete ? 

What is there, when she is not meet? 

On what may more esteem be placed 


• Work J> Vol. IV,, p. 114. f Johnson’s Translation, ~ 
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Than faithful woman firmly chaste ? 

Instead of God, who worship pays 

Her spouse, says “ Rain,” and heaven obeys. 

True wives unwearied shrink from blame. 

Their husbands cherish, and their fame. 

Of what avail are prisons barr’d Y 
Their chastity is women’s guard, 
jf women wifely bliss obtain. 

Great joy where dwell the gods they gain. 

With ill-famed wives, whom men deride, — 

Not theirs the lion-step of pride. 

With jewels of good children dress'd, 

Whose wives arc blameless, — they are bless VI.* 

Auveiyar, the Tamil poetess, says in the A ttisiuii, <f Do not listen 
to tiie words of woman.” Hearing some lords of creation reviling 
the character of the ladies, she turned upon them with the tat- 
pro /tip I it : — 

All wome n are good if let alone,— 

They are spoilt by those who rule them ; 

Ami by men might a little sense be shown, 
lint the women so befool theui.f 

IMIESENT EXCELLENCIES AND DEFECTS OF 
INDIAN WOMEN. 

A teacher in instructing his pupils mentions their good points 
by wav of encouragement ; but ho directs their attention mainly 
to those of a contrary character, dwelling upon them that they 
may be corrected. The sumo course must be followed in seeking 
the improvement of adults. It is to bo remembered that the follow- 
ing remarks refer to Hindu women as a class. There are educated 
Indian ladies to whom the bad points by no means apply. 

Excellencies. — Among them the following may be mentioned: 

Faithfulness. Widows are placed under peculiar circum- 

stances of temptation, and there are conflicting opinions with 
regard to their chastity. Among the married women there are, of 
conr.se>,* some who go astray; but, in general, Hindu women are 
faithful to their husbands. There arc exceptions, as the Nair 
women of Travaucore, wlio are notoriously the opposite. On the 
part of the men there is touch greater laxity. 

Devotion to their Husbands. — The language of Situ, already 
quoted, expresses in some measure the feedings of a Hindu wife. 
As a rule, she thinks lastly of herself. 

Affection for their Children. — This is perhaps the most prominent 
feature of their character. I)y day, by night they are upon tlieir 


* Tamil Wisdom, pp. 37, 38. + Tamil Wisdom , p. 62. 

fi 
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mind. It is their good which is the main object of their multiplied 
observances, fastings and peuauees. No labour is too severe, no 
sacrifice too great, on their account. 

Attention to Household Duties.- -Women of the upper classes 
arc, some of them, great idlers; but, on the whole, Indian women 
are industrious. 

Sympathy for the Poor and Distressed.— Some Hindu women 
will never cook for the family without laydng aside a handful of 
grain to be given in charity. A. beggar at the door must first be 
relieved before a woman can take her own ineal. 

It must bo confessed, however, that much of this charity is 
misdirected, going to encourage idleness and vice. 

Modesty. —In certain respects this is a marked feature, although 
it is conjoined with much of an opposite character as will hereafter 
be shown. 

Freedom from Crime.— Sir W. W. Hunter says : “ The proportion 
of female criminals to male criminals, or of female prisoners to 
male prisoners is a mere fraction in India to the proportion in Eng- 
land. Female drunkenness and the evils which attend upon female 
drunkenness are unknown in India.” 

Sir William adds : “ But these safeguards also act as restric- 
tions ; and the questions have arisen whether Indian women do not 
purchase their safety at too high a price, and whether security is 
not now compatible with a larger measure of freedom,” 

Defects. — These will be noticed more in detail, to aid in their 
correction. 

Ignorance.— This lies at the root of most of their failings. Were 
it removed, many of them would disappear. It affects the condi- 
tion of the whole country in vital respects. The reasons alleged 
for maintaining the present state of things, will be noticed under 
Female Education. 

Absorption with Trifles.— Pandit Sivanafch Sastri says : 

“ Mark also the pettinesses, the littlenesses, and the mean jealousies to 
which our women are subject, owing to their ignorance and seclusion. 
Their mental vision seldom extends much beyond the limits of their 
individual domestic concerns. They Live and grow in total forgetful- 
ness of those large interests of humanity, a just comprehension o'f which 
alone entitles one to the dignity of manhood, and is the surest antidote 
to every form of meanness. The mean jealousies of ouv women have 
ruined the peace of many a household, have made enemies of brothers, 
families ^*° aUSe< ^ m man ^ cases ^he disruption of once united and happy 

A f ? r ^ ewels -~Mr. S. C. Bose, referring to Indian women, 

says, ibe chief passion of their life is for the acquisition of 

rnamen t s. Wh en they meet, they compare jewels, giving rise to 

* Indian Magazine, 1882, p. 312. ~ 
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much jealousy and ill-feeling. A wife complains that she has not 
so many jewels as her sister who is married to a richer husband, 
and the poor man is so pestered, that, for the sake of peace, he 
spends on useless trinkets the money that he could otherwise 
employ with great advantage. 

Upwards of 200 crores of rupees is sunk in jewels. At 12 per 
cent.? iu teres t this would yield 24 crores a year — as much as the 
entire land tax. The craving for jewels is one of the chief causes 
of Indian poverty. 

A Roman lady was once asked by another to show her jewels. 
Pointing to her two bright, well-educated boys, she said, u These are 
my jewels.” 

False Modesty,— While it is admitted that there is a good deal of 
true modesty among the women, there is also much that is spurious. 
“In their estimation a woman who has not seen the face of any 
other man than her husband, if such a thing be possible, is a 
prodigy of virtue.” Yet many women, who are so careful about- 
veiling their faces, do not scruple to use among themselves the 
most filthy language. It is impossible to explain the vile expressions 
which a mother will sometimes use towards her daughter. 

Scolding Propensities.— Indian women are perhaps unrivalled in 
their powers for scolding. Buyers says, (( I have often seen a 
woman continue to pour forth volley after volley of abuse on her 
husband for five or six. hours, without, apparently, ever stopping 
to take breath, or being at a loss either for matter or for words. 
Nothing could equal her volubility, except it were his matchless 
power of endurance.” Women of the lower orders often make 
the whole neighbourhood ring with their loud, virulent and obscene 
railings. Mr, Mullick says, “ Nothing is so disgusting in females 
as their scolding propensities. To arrest this evil the Hindu sages 
have prescribed a ritual called the Madhn Sankranti. Its essence 
cousists in the bestowal of small brass cups, filled with honey, to 
Brahmans and priests. The young females hope that this act of 
charity would make them honey-ton gued.” 

There is, of course, more or less foul language among women in 
all countries. In England it is called Billingsgate, from a fish- 
market in London of this name, notorious for its ribaldry. 

The scolding of Hindu women is not confined to their husbands. 
Much more frequently it is exerted among themselves. For some 
trifling cause, they give way to the vilest abuse. 

Inability to Train their Children properly. — The Formation of 
the children’s character rests mainly with the mother. “ As the 
twig is bent, the tree inclines,” or, as a Tamil proverb puts it, As 
is the thread, such is the cloth ; as is the mother, such is the child.” 
Instruction in after-life often fails to counteract the evil of early - 
acquired bad habits. 
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An English poet says : 

** Children are what, their mothers arc. 

No fondest father's wisest care 

Can fashion so the infant heart, * 

As these creative beams that dart, 

With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son." 

In moral training, truthfulness should have the first place. An 
Indian lady writes : 

“There is nothing that shakes the child’s confidence in the mother so 
much as any attempt at deception or concealment on her part. How 
many of our fool is li mothers, in order to keep the child quiet, will invent 
a story, will tell a falsehood ! which, however, the child soon finds 
out, and what is the consequence r Tho child mistrusts its mother, 
learns to disbelieve her, and will often bluntly contradict her, saying an 
abrupt * No’ to Jut statement*; whilst the silly mother, not. knowing 
what harm she has done to her child, will turn round laughing to fins 
other women, and say how clever and knowing her child is.” 

Mr. Subha Rati gives tho following illustration : 

“At the time when tho child is first learning the meaning of * right* 
and ‘wrong,* she is indiscriminate in showing her approvals and dis- 
approvals. If .she is pleased, she smiles and pets the child, althcngh it 
may have stolen some thing at the time. If she is angry, she thrushes 
the child for ihe very act, perhaps, at which she before smiled. She 
does not understand the importance of having complete control over her 
temper, of slutwing her approval whenever the child does what is right-, 
and her disapproval wl... never it. does what is wrong.” 1 * 

A Hindu mother screens the faults of her children, and keeps her 
husband in ignorance of them. Sometimes, for this purpose, si to 
teaches her son to tell an untruth, or commit; an act of fraud. Site 
stands in the way of the children being punished for their faults. 

The Indian lady, already ([noted, mentions other objectionable 
practices : 

“ One is that of frightening little children. Here again there is false- 
hood brought in. How many devils are summoned up ! What forms arc 
given them ! Arid what grisly monsters arc made to lie in the dark ail 
night ready to swallow or harm the poor innocent little one ! All this a 
Hindu child alone knows and can tell. Fear, a kind of dread of the 
unknown and unseen, takes possession of the child. Imagination is 
stirred. Hideous, uncouth figures, in the shape of different gods and 
devils, rise before the child’s mind ; and the child becomes ever ready to 
listen to believe all the idle stories of every old dame. Thus the mind 
early leans on the side of superstition, and timidity and cowardice are 
the results. And again, what can be said of the indulging, spoiling 
Latctmi. Animal, whose sole idea of ruling her children is by servile com- 
„ ariCe wit h their demands ? Or of Sheik Animal , who alternately keeps 

* Thu Christian College Magazine, Vol. II. p. 525, 
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petting, coaxing, or punishing the child, whichever she is most inclined 
tof M *' 

Tim use of obscene language has already been noticed. It is 
frightfully common in India. Native. Public Opinion says : 

“ W c have not the consolation of flattering ourselves with the idea, 
that, it is only the lowest classes of Hindus, the offscouring of society, 
that indulge in this habit, but we find that even men of respectability and 
of admitted worth, many times cross the bounds of decent speech, and 
launch into the most obscene invectives, that even Billingsgate would 
blush to hear.” 

Children are very ready to pick up any terms of abuse they bear, 
but in India they are sometimes even taught them. Nat tee Public 
Opinion says : 

‘*lt. is with the greatest pain that we have witnessed some fond rela- 
tive nnbhishingly teach the prattling child to commence- its innocent 
prattle wi th obscene words as if those unconscious poisoners are impatient 
to inculcate their vices to children, ns if they are in a hurry to see their 
sins purpe United in the rising generation as early as possible. The 
urchin instigated by the guardians of its life and honor, to try the 
experiment of abusing some brother or sister, in whose faces lie finds 
he causes a pleasurable smile, is encouraged to contiuiui the same ; and 
as he grows older and older, he brings in, to the already acquired stock 
of obscene expressions, what ho can produces from his vitiated mind, 
or culls brighter gems of the same from others he comes in contact with.” 
2; » rd Oct ( s be r, 1 8 7 3. . 

Mr. Mullick says that the grandmother makes her grandson 
u learn a whole vocabulary of epithets and phrases of questionable 
dec oncy, and when he. applies them to his parents in a half articu- 
late and half lisping manner, she is mightily glad. Should the 
young parents attempt to check those infantine improprieties, she 
is sorely annoy ed.”+ 

A good mother can train her children to obedience without 
resorting to false fears, and she instils into their minds the great 
moral truths winch should be their guide through life. Mr. Mullick, 
referring to Hindu children, says, “It takes them years to rid 
themselves of the ideas put into their head in infancy ; but even 
here t-ho demolition is not thorough. Weakness, cowardice, timidity, 
and apathy, are not completely eradicated, and some of their best 
faculties remain undeveloped.^^ 

Idttle Moral Influence over their Husbands. -The Hindu has 

the following remarks on this point : 

“ in no sense can she be a friend to her husband. She is illiterate, 
and her experience of men and things and her ability to advise her 
husband in matters not connected with domestic life, are absolutely nil. 

* The Indian Magazine , ISS5, pp. 15, 17. f The Hindu Family, p. 4S. 

X The Hindu Famil y , p. 91. 
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Nor does she possess courage enough as her sisters of those days possessed 
to remonstrate against the wrongs of her husband or against his evil 
ways. What Hindu woman in these days, will command the wisdom and 
boldness to address her husband in times of difficulty with t/hjeh 
Sakuntala addressed King Dushyanta when he declined to recognize her 
and her son ? When he refused to listen to her prayers, she appealed as 
the highest authority to the voice of conscience in the following words : 
* If you think I am alone you do not know that wise man within your 
heart. He knows of your evil deed — in his sight you commit sin. A 
man who has committed sin may think that no one knows it. The gods 
know it, and the old man within/ This is not the language of a woman 
of the modern Hindu type, ignorant, timid, and fickle. Married before 
she acquired the age of discrimination to a boy of whose character and 
conduct nothing could be known, she is a stranger to all virtues of youth 
as to the benefits of liberal education ; knows no period of life between 
girlhood and womanhood, and is a premature victim to family chres 
and to the vagaries of her husband. She can neither resist adversity 
with courage and dignity, nor remonstrate with effect against ill-treat- 
ment. In no sense is she a friend to her husband, much less can she help 
him in crossing the ocean of worldly life, nor lead him to heaven.” July 
4th, 1888. 

The highest service a wife can render to a husband is to stimulate 
him to a course of noble conduct ; but here the failure is complete. 

Superstitious Beliefs. — According to Mann and the Mahabharata, 
a wife’s husband is her god, and she lias nothing to do with relig- 
ion. Dr. Muir gives the following sentiment as found in both the 
Itiliasas : 

“ That wife to bliss celestial soars, 

Whose loving care her lord delights. 

Although she shuns all holy rites, 

And never any god adores.”* 

An “ Eminent Indian Gentleman,” at a meeting held in Calcutta 
on “Hindu Marriage Customs,” said, “The ladies of our family 
also come to learn and believe from their infancy that their husbands 
are the only beings on this earth whom they should look up to for 
their worldly comfort, whom they should worship as their God, and 
that their only bounden duty is to serve their husbands/'t 

Such is the theory , but 'practice is very different. In their way, 
Hindu women are the most religious creatures in the world ; they 
are. a bundle of superstitions. They frighten their children by 
imaginary hobgoblins ; they suffer themselves in turn from super- 
stitious fears. Every phase of life — childhood, puberty, pregnancy, 
maturity, widowhood, has its share of ceremonies. They are 
devotedly attached to their husbands, and especially to their 
children. They will go to any expense and suffer any inconve- 
nience and trouble for their sake. 

* Metrical Translations ; p. 137. + Speeches, p. 64. 
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On what do they rely for the health of their children ? Chiefly on 
superstitious observances. A Bengali child was called by his 
mother Tinkori (three cowries) . She did this with the idea that Tama, 
the god of death, would not care for paltry things such as three 
shells; but, to gratify his hunger after human lives, would direct 
his attention to those who bear grand names. 

A Hindu woman will not name her husband, she will not eat in 
his presence, she will not learn to read, under the idea that it 
would hasten his death. 

When children are very sick, Hindu mothers believe that it is 
caused by the displeasure of some god or goddess or by the in- 
fluence of some evil spirit. They will use medicines as far as they 
and their physicians know : but they trust largely to charms, tq 
offerings, and vows. Sometimes a mother will vow to eat with her 
left hand till her child recovers ; sometimes she will promise a 
goat to a goddess if she will effect a cure. Dr. Rajendralala Mitra 
says there is scarcely a respectable house iu all Bengal the 
mistress of which has not at one time or other offered some of her 
blood to Kali in performance of a vow when a child was danger- 
ously ill. 

Priests frequently work upon the credulity of the women, and the 
latter are always ready to believe any story that the former may 
think it profitable to invent. Women are quite enthusiastic on this 
point, and though they are very obedient to their husbands in other 
respects, yet in this matter husbands are quite unable to control 
them. 

This religion is practised, not with the hope of a future reward, 
but {with an expectation of good in this world. Hindu women, 
through their ignorance, are among the most fearful creatures on 
the face of the earth, and a great part of their religion proceeds 
from fear. 

Every educated man knows the worthlessness of charms and 
ceremonies for the prevention or cure of disease. A Hindu mother 
is afraid to have her child vaccinated, lest it should provoke the 
anger of Devi by interfering with her “sport.** The surest course 
to avert sickness is to atteud to the laws of health, but of these she 
is totally ignorant. 

Hindu children imbibe most degrading ideas of religion. They 
see their mothers bow down to an object that can neither see nor 
hear, and from their earliest years they are taught to follow their 
example. There is an Indian proverb, 9t As is the God so is the 
worshipper.” Persons who worship senseless objects are apt to 
become like them. 

Hindu children, instead of being taught to look up to God as 
their loving father in heaven always watching over them, and 
whose ear is ever open to their cry, imbibe the grossest polytheism 
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and idolatry ; while their religion is one mainly of fear and empty 

ceremony. ‘ < . 

i( The great majority of the inhabitants of India/’ says &ir Monier 
Williams, “ from the cradle to the burning ground, are haunted 
and oppressed by a perpetual dread of demons. They are firmly 
convinced that evil spirits of all kinds, from malignant fiends to 
merely mischievous imps and elves, are ever on the watch to harm, 
harass, and torment them, to cause plague, sickness, famine and 
disaster, to impede, injure, and mar every good work.” This 
demonophobia was learned from their ignorant mothers. 

The Excellencies and Defects of India women have thus been 
briefly reviewed. 

The Cause of Female Degradation and its Consequences. , 

Male Selfishness.— As is often the case, the strong have tyran- 
nised over the weak. The treatment of Hindu women is well 
expressed by Mr. D. E. Gimi : 

“ We have not only enslaved them, but also impressed on them that it 
is derogatory to their true dignity to seek freedom. We have imposed 
our own opinions — selfish and interested — of their real dignity on them, 
to such an extent that most of them believe that it really uusexes 
them to be any thing else but creatures ‘of sufferance.* From 
the remotest times we have been systematically teaching the sex 
that they are most virtuous when they surrender all their rights, make 
no claims, and in every way submit themselves to the views and wishes, 
expressed and unexpressed, of their lord and master. In all ages and 
climes, the soft pliant nature of women has been imposed on and abused. 
Mau has moulded this nature for his own selfish purposes. Among other 
things, he has made her so wanting in self-reliance that she cheerfully, 
even gladly, accepts the position assigned to her, and not only asks no 
more than what the husband gives or wishes to give her, but considers it 
a sin to breathe a wish for more.** 

The most cruel invention of Brahmanism was to give a Hindu 
widow the idea that she would become pre-eminently virtuous 
( Sati ), by being burnt alive with the dead body of her husband. 

The most blasphemous claim of the men is to be treated as the 
god of the women. It is true that they have not succeeded ; but 
their guilt is all the same. 

Manu, indeed, gives directions for the kind treatment of women ; 
but even here male selfishness is apparent : 

“ Women are to he honoured and adored by fathers and brothers, by 
husbands, or also by brothers* in- law who desire much prosperity ” 

“Homes which women, not honoured, curse, those, as if blighted by 
magic, perish utterly” 

“Therefore they are ever to be honoured at ceremonies and festivals, 
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with ornaments, clothes, and food, by men who desire wealth ” III. 

SG, 58, 59. 

t( When women (are found) blest because of offspring, worthy of honour, 
(truo^ lamps in the house, then there is not the slightest distinction in 
the homes (of men) botween (them) and Happiness.” IX. 20. 

Dr. Burnell remarks on the last quotation : “ The lofty sentiment 
is however restricted by the clause ' because of offspring/ which is 
the sole reason from the standpoint of the law book why women 
deserve honour.” The quotations from Book III. bring forward 
a still lower motive — the t( desire of wealth.” 

Degradation of Hindu Men. — The well-known lines of Tennyson 
express the truth: 

<c The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sink 
^ Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 

Men in India have sought to degrade women, but they have bceu 
dragged down to their level. There is a false idea among some 
Europeans that women in India are like slaves to their husbands; 
but often it is the very reverse. A Native Paper says that the 
educated Hindu who roars like a lion at a public meeting, is the 
meekest of meek little jackals in the presence of his women-folk at 
home. Another Native paper says, that “ The educated Native is 
nowhere so miserable and crestfallen, as in his home, and by none 
is he so much embarrassed as by his female relations. His private 
life may be said to be at antipodes with his public career. A 
Demosthenes at Debating Societies, whose words tell as peals of 
thunder, a Luther in his public protestations against prevailing 
corruptions, a thorough-going Cockney in ideas and tastes, he is 
but a timid crouching Hindu in his home, yielding unquestioning 
submission to the requisitions of a superstitious family.” 

Hindus are “hereditary bondsmen.” They are the victims of 
a far more rigorous despotism than the worst form of European 
tyranny. The despot, says Sir Monier Williams, “ is not a man, 
but a woman, and sometimes an old woman — and not seldom a 
very old woman. This homo despotism not unfreqnently centres 
in some grandmother or great-grandmother ; or, if she does not 
rule openly, she is the secret wire-puller. She gives the impulse to 
the whole machinery, to the wheel within wheel of the household 
machine, swaying it in one direction or the other, according to her 
own peculiar bias of character ; and that bias, too often, alas ! sots 
in the wrong direction.”* 

Mr. M. Bangachari says : 

“ As affairs now stand in our society, everybody knows perfectly well 
the influence of our grandmothers in checking all reform and in scrupu- 
lously preserving all absurd and ridiculously stupid superstitions. In 


*.AtWms«w, pp. 52, 53. 
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battles between wisdom and prejudice, between knowledge and 
ignorance, the Hindu grandmother often proves successful ; and so 
tenacious is she that she can be conquered only by death/** 

The educated Hindu squanders money in ways which he knows 
to be idiotic, ho joins iu idolatrous ceremonies in which he 
thoroughly disbelieves, simply because he is under the sway of 
ignorant women. The grandmother is the true Kaiser-i-Hind or 
Empress of India. 

Satisfaction with the Present State of Things. 

At the meeting of " Eminent Indian Gentlemen” held in Calcutta 
on "Hindu Marriage Customs” one vspeaker, an M. A., said : "In 
fact the conjugal bliss in a Hindu family is as perfect as possible. 
Of course, under this head, I do not mean those men who have been 
reformed and remodelled by the English education. I mean only 
those who aro not brought up in English edu cation. ”+ 

Another speaker said, that Englishmen, from their ignorance, 
" do not at all know the peace, the purity, the happiness that reign 
in our society, and hence they grieve and are surprised. If they 
had enjoyed but for twenty-four hours the sight of the pleasant 
flowers and lilies that adorn our society, they would never have 
tried to pluck them, and bring in filth and mud in their place.”J 
The greatest savages, like some "Eminent Indian Gentlemen,” 
aro quite contented with their present condition. This, however, is 
one of its worst features. Sir Stuart Bay ley, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, referred to " that fatal feeling of contentment 
with the existing order of things in Hindu society which is the worst 
foe of progress.” The Hindu puts it some more strongly : " The con- 
tentment of our people is the result of moral death during centuries.” 

Hindu women also, as a class, think that they liavo nothing to 
complain of, and they are perfectly satisfied. The iron has entered 
their soul. The depth of their degradation is that they do not 
know that they are degraded. Like prisoners long confined in a 
jail, they have no desire for freedom. 

The fact is that most so-called educated Hindus are not educated 
in the true and full sense of the word ; they have looked to education 
simply as a means of temporal advancement, and have therefore 
crammed to pass certain examinations. Mr. II. J. S. Cotton truly 
says in New India: "Collegiate impressions are at present like 
a tinselled outdoor decoration discarded by their possessor as a 
superfluity in private.” A recent writer in tlio Calcutta Iteview 
says : " The student is a Hindu to the very innermost fibre, and the 
knowledge he has crammed is merely an instrument of trade, and 
does not affect his character more than the colour of his clothes.” 


# The Christian College Magazine , Vo)., IV. p. 923. f Speeches , p. 43. J /bid, p, 80. 
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Friends of Progress.— It ia satisfactory that there are some who 
do not share the views of the “ Eminent Indian Gentlemen’ 1 whose 
opinions have been quoted. Even the Chairman of the meeting, the 
learned Dr. ltajendralala Mitra, irf bringing the proceedings to 
a close, said : — 

“ I have another remark to make about the speeches. They produced 
in me a sense of intense conservatism — an excessive amount of Toryism, 
unrelieved by any dissent. Every thing wc have is good, and nothing 
should bo done to dist urb tho status quo. This consensus of opinion 
is doubtless gratifying to me as a Hindu ; but it is not in accord with the 
supremo law of nature. There is nothing in status quo in the universe. 
Change is the order of existence. The powers of nature arc irresistible ; 
they will bring on change as time flows on, and we must, will wc or nil we, 
yield, and accommodate ourselves to our circumstances and surroundings. 
Oui% ancestors have done so all nloug, and we must do so likewise.”* 

Some of the means of progress will now be considered. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

This lies at the root of all improvement. Its value, however, 
depends upon its quality, and the manner in which it is employed : 
it may be worse than useless. 

A Modern Idea. — Hindu literature mentions a few cases of 
educated women. Mr. P. Chentsal Row, of Madras says, “ The 
names of Gargi and Savitri are well known for their learning, the 
writings of Avvayar, Kalyanadevi, and Molli arc still extant and 
admired.” Two works on mathematics and logic are popularly 
ascribed to Lilavati. Yagnavalkya is said to have unfolded to his 
wife tho mysteries of philosophy. Instances of another kind are 
also recorded. Durgavati led her army against Asnf Khau ; Chand 
Sultana nobly defended Ahmadnagar Tulsi Bai, the favourite 
wife of Jcswant Rao, headed the Mahratta horse on her elephant. 
As it would be wrong to infer from the latter that Hindu women 
generally fought as soldiers, so it is illogical to suppose that female 
education was general at any period in the history of India. Iiama- 
bai, the Sanskrit scholar of the present day, is an example. In 
like manner, learned men in former times occasionally taught their 
wives and daughters. 

Manu’s Codo forbids women, like tho Sudras, to be taught the 
law or religious observances. The Bhagavat says : u Tho Vedas 
are not even to be heard either by the servile class, women, or de- 
graded Brahmans.” The late Dr. K. M. Banerjea says : “ As pro- 
nunciation, grammar, versification, arithmetic, &c., were included 
in the number of tho Vedangas, an almost insuperable barrier 
may be said to have been opposed to .the education of Sudras and 
women.” 


Speeches t pp. 85, 86. 
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The only classes who seem to have been taught to read are the 
dancing girls attached to the temples in South India, and some 
Yaishnava female devotees in Bengal. The Report of the Educa- 
tion Commission says : “ The idea of giving girls a school educa- 
tion, as a necessary part of their training for life, did not originate 
in India till quito within our own days.” (p. 522). 

The first girls’ schools in India were opened by Christian Mission- 
aries, and it is they who initiated the movement in every province 
of the country. 

General Statistics of Female Education. — The early “ Statistical 
Abstracts” simply give the total number of pupils, without distin- 
guishing the sexes. The first separate record the compiler has seen 
is for 1878. The progress since then is shown by the following 
table 


1878 

1880 

1883 

1886 


Number under Instruction. 
78,078 
107,151 
162,371 
213,428 


The Report o£ the Education Commission gives the Educational 
Census of India in 1881, exclusive of Native States attached to 
certain Provinces and of British Burma. The portion relating to 
female education is as follows : — 



Total female 
population. 
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Madras 

15,710,588 

39,104 

94,571 

* 

l in 403 

1 in 166 

Bombay, British Ter. ... 

7,956,096 

, 18,460 

32,648 

431 

„ 244 

Du. Native States ... 

3,368,894. 

2,733 

5,145 

„ 1232 

* 655 

Bengal 

34,911,270 

35,760 

61,449 

„ 976 

„ 568 

N..W. P. and Oudh 

21,195,313 

9,771 

21,590 

„ 2169 

„ 981 

Punjab, British Ter. 

8,640,384 

6,101 

8,407 

„ 1416 

„ 1028 

Central Provinces do. ... 

4,879,356 

3,171 

4,187 

„ 1539 

„ 1165 

Assam 

2,377,723 

1,068 

1,786 

„ 2226 

„ 1331 

Coorg 

77,863 

431 

356 

„ 180 

„ 219 

Berars ... 

1,292,181 

356 

789 

„ 3630 

„ 1638 

Ajmir 

211,878 

245 

963 

„ 865 

„ 220 

i 

• 

100,661,146 

117,200 

231,891 

1 in 858 

1 in 434 
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As early as 1849 some of the young men in Bombay, connected 
with the Elphinstone Institution, honourably distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of female education : 

**Tney opened schools for girls and taught them. They prepared 
books adapted to the spocial requirements of the girls ; they started a 
monthly periodical so that the girls might be able to read it after they 
had left school. In all they did they had the sympathy and active co-opera- 
tion of their professors. Dr. Reid was one of them, and he helped them 
in a manner which the professors and pupils of the present day might 
justly envy. He encouraged them with words like the following: 1 You 
must endure for many a long day the reproaches and sneers of 
the ignorant and heartless. Instead of sauntering quietly along the 
broad highway of usage, you must braco your loins for a toilsome journey 
and climb many a ghat. Before all and above all, remember that you 
must always bo advancing . If you move not forward, you are going 
backward.’ ”* 

Including all kinds of female education, Sir A. W. Croft says : 
“The I’arsis are ahead, educating 70 per cent, of their girls. 
Europeans follow closely with G5 per cent. Native Christian girls 
fall to 35 per cent., and Burmese still lower to 10 or 11 per cent., 
though from what is known of this last race it is probable that 
there is a good deal of female education in Burma which never 
enters into the returns. Sikhs show 2 per cent., while the 
general body of the Hindu and Muhammadan population have less 
than 1 per cent, of their girls at school. The percentage among 
Muhammadans would bo still less if schools of recognised instruc- 
tion were alone considered ; but the proportion is brought up, as 
in the case of boys, by the large number of Muhammadan girls 
that read the Koran in indigenous maktabs ” t 

Although the number of females under instruction is still 
lamentably small, it is so far satisfactory that it has increased 
from 78,078 in 1878 to 213,428 in 1880. 

Japan is far ahead of India with regard to female education. In 
1886 there wero 3,119,423 males under instruction in India as 
compared with 213,428 females. Japan, with a population of 
38 millions, less than one-fourth that of British India, had 2,328,418 
in school, including almost as many girls as boys. 

Hindu Objections to Female Education. — A few of these will bo 
noticed. 

1. Its alleged Uselessness.— It is asked, " What will women do 
with it V s They cannot become clerks and attend public offices. 
The degrading ideas held of education are thus shown. It is valued 
only as a means of making money. A man will sometimes say, 

* A Correspondent in The Times of India. 

t Review of Education m India in 1880. p. 283. 
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“ Why should I continue my studies ? I think I have already as much 
salary as.I am likely to get/* Learning is its own reward. Right 
education will help a woman to bring up her children properly, 
which.is of greater value than mere lakhs of rupees. * t 

2. It would cause the Neglect of Household Affairs.— There is no 
doubt that home work is one of the first duties of a wife. Food should 
be nicely cooked, good order and cleanliness should be observed 
throughout the family. But an intelligent woman can get through 
her work faster and better than one who is uneducated. At present 
much of the time of the women is spent in silly talk and squabbles, 
which might be more profitably devoted to reading. 

3. Women would be corrupted by Indian Literature.— There is 
some force in this objection. Mr. Mullick says, “ It is lamentable 
that there should be very few books fit to bo placed in our fomi.lcs 9 
bauds. As a rule, our standard books have much of the coarseness 
and indelicacy of thought and expression, which should not be 
devoured by our daughters and sisters.”* 

Sir Monier Williams says : 

“,We must also make allowances for the difference in eastern manners • 
though, after conceding a wide margin in this direction, it must bo 
confessed that the disregard of all delicacy in laying bare the most 
revolting particulars of certain ancient legends which we now and then 
encounter in the Indian epics (especially in the Mahabliarata) is a serious 

blot.”t 

The late Rev. P. Percival, Professor of Vernacular Literature in 
the Presidency College, Madras, says : 

“ Romantic stories are treated so as to command admiration as far 
as richness of language and description are concerned, but not unfre- 
quently containing a vein whose tendency is essentially and grossly im- 
moral. 

“ It is not meant that the Hindus are exclusive in this sort of tasto ; 
the dramatists and novelists of huropo, even of Hn gland, furnish evi- 
dence to the contrary. But the Hindu exceeds the Westerns in his utter 
transgression of all bounds of decency. No conception can be formed of 
some of the productions of the Hindus ; they are grossly extravagant in 
the fertility of licentiousness.” J * ° / 

The most popular tale in Bengali, Vidya Sundar, is marked by the 
abbvo defect. Pandit Sivanath Bastri describes some of the educated 
Bengali ladies as “ voracious readers of the novels and dramas of the 
time.” 

■ remedy, however, is to provide wholesome literature—— not 
to keep tho women from learning to read. This will form the 
subject of a separate chapter. 

* The Hindu family, p. 106. + Indian Epic Poetry, p, 44. J Land ofthe Veda, p. m 
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4. It would be Misused.— Some of the libellous representations 
of women current in India have already been quoted. Manu 
describes them as “ falsehood itself . ” If women were educated, 
they would send letters making appointments, they would learn to 
use charms and poisons to destroy those whom they disliked. They 
are considered wicked enough already, and education would simply 
increase their power for mischief. Brahmans have said that to 
educate a woman is like u putting a knife in the hand of a monkey.” 

The answer to this objection may best be given in the words 
Itai Bahadur P. Runganatham Mudeliyar, of Madras : 

“ As to the doctrine that education is likely to lead women into evil 
doing, I can see no more sense in it than in the statement that it wero 
better for a man to have had no legs to walk with, as a man’s legs might 
sometimes cany him into a ditch. And it is not the fault of the legs that 
the A an tumbles into a ditch. Do those who maintain that education tends 
to make women wicked, also maintain that education has the same effect 
on men ? If not, why should it be assumed that what is meat for .men is 
poison for women ? The truth is, that the doctrine that education exerts 
a deleterious inUuence on the moral character of women is a mere pretext 
for denying education to them, and for perpetuating the tyranny of the 
stronger over the weaker. I should count it a reproach to one’s manhood 
for one to say that education in itself lias any tendency to weaken those 
female virtues of purity and modesty and sympathy ami submissiveness 
for which Hindu women have always been remarkable. Far from weaken- 
ing these virtues, I sincerely believe that sonnd intellectual and moral 
training will impart to them a now grace and sweetness. The love and 
fidelity of the Hindu wife is above all praise ; but education will make 
this love sweeter and more refined, if not more devoted. The Hindu 
woman is characterised by genuine piety ; but it is a piety made up of 
many spurious elements — fear and superstition and false notions of 
religion. How is this gouuine piety to be purged of the spurious, of 
the baser elements of it, except by filling the mind and heart with true 
notions and lofty imaginings, and by arming women with those weapons 
of knowledge and reasoning with which they may learn as much of the 
mystery of the universe as it is given man to know ? The Hindu mother’s 
affection for her children is unquestionable ; but the affection of an igno- 
rant mother is likely to produce more harm than good. Sympathy for 
poor relations and general charity arc highly commendable ; but indis- 
criminate charity — charity bestowed on the least deserving objects, charity 
of the sort which saves a man the trouble of helping himself — is worse 
than useless. But why need I multiply instances to show that every 
virtue that the Hindu woman is known to possess will he refined, puri- 
fied, strengthened, and expanded by a judicious system of education and 
discipline ?”* 

5. The Women themselves do not desire it.— This is not surpris- 
ing. Mr. Mullick says, iC Woman was made to abhor knowledge as 
an unmixed evil.” The idea has been fostered that for a woman to 

* Indian Magazine, 18SG, pp. 294, 295. 
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learn to read would cause the death of her husband and make her 
a widow. As already mentioned, the depth of the degradation of 
women is that they do not feel it, that they are quite contented 
with their lot. Some of them when asked to learn to read will 
say, " What! have I to become a writer ? What ! have I to go to 
offices ?” 

But it is the indifference of the men that is the chief cause of 
this want of desire on the part of the women. One has said, 
" What is the use of my learning to read or to write ? I am only 
laughed at. My husband does not encourage me. No one seems to 
approve.” A Bengali lady, had a desire to study. When the head 
of the household, her uncle-in-law, heard of it, he said, “ What a 
she-devil have I brought into the family ! She will completely 
ruin us.” 

Mr. Chentsal Rao said at Madras : 

“ Primarily, I hold our educated men responsible for the ignorance 
of women. How many families are there not now in which the men are 
highly educated and the women left ignorant even of the alphabet. 
Every educated man, at least every graduate of our University who lias 
made a solemn promise at the University convocation to promote 
education, should take a vow to educate his ' wife, daughters, and 
sisters, and Bhould consider it a disgrace to be at the head of a family 
wherein the ladies arc uneducated and are unable to participate, at least 
to some extent, in his intellectual enjoyments.” 

There are other sau proofs of this lamentable indifference. The 
so-called educated men still squander their money on nautches and 
empty show, while the support of female education is left to a very 
select few. 

Hindu women, as a rule, are devotedly attached to their husbands, 
and if the latter were in earnest about female education, it would 
soon be secured. 

M. Paul Bert, when Minister of Public Instruction in France, 
truly said : “ By educating a boy you get an educated individual , but 
by educating a girl you get an educated family 

Female Ignorance the crowning device of Hinduism. — Brahmans 
are certainly wise in their generation. Until the country began to 
be affected by Western ideas, the whole people were under their 
sway,— they were regarded as "mortal gods on earth.” The 
fetters of caste which they had forged were prized as ornaments 
of gold. .Tho strength of the system lay in the ignorance of the 
women. In their simplicity, they would swallow the most astound- 
ing fables regarding the power of their spiritual guides, and were 
eager tocarry out every superstitious observance which was enjoined. 
mo long as the Brahmans kept their {iold over the. women, the men 
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were also secure; We see this at present in the case even of some 
University graduates, who conceal the heart of an atheist under the 
robe ff an idolater. 

Educated Men should have Educated Wives.— The advantages 
are thus stated by Miss Manning : 

“ The girls who receive education are thereby brought within the same 
sphere of interests as the educated young men ; and by this means the 
chasm which is apt to separate intellectually husband and wife becomes 
lessened* The girl may still bo far behind the College student; one 
would not desire in ordinary life that it should be otherwise. But she 
will be able to enter into her husband’s ideas ; she will not run in an 
absolutely different groove ; she will judge things more from the same 
stand-point ; her home aims will be brought into greater harmony with 
his; she will become a more interesting companion ; she will have made 
the initial step which will enable his influence and aid to tell on her pro- 
gress; and she will bo better fitted for the training of her children. 
Even supposing that the old ways sufficed for the happiness and useful- 
ness of Indian women in former times, it does not follow that they suffice 
under the present conditions, when a new line of education has moulded 
differently the minds of their husbands and brothers, and when new 
aspirations have been formed and new views are entertained. In India 
women have always exerted much sway over their family circle. If that 
influence is to continue, and its social life is to be improved and elevated, 
education must be acknowledged as a necessity for women as well as for 
men, and must be freely supplied to them.”* 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri thus points out the baneful moral effects 
of the marriage of educated men with illiterate women : 

“ The ignorance of their wives does not allow them to regard them as 
rational and moral companions, consequently their sexual relationship is 
without that elevating power and moral influence which true marriage 
always exorcises on the mind. Very few people can justly apprehend the 
nature and depth of the social degradation caused by this contemplation of 
women, not as a rational and moral companion, but# as an object of selfish 
pleasure. This low standard of conjugal life vitiates the very root of 
conjugal morality. Accordingly it is no wonder that the state of conju- 
gal morality amongst our men is, in many cases, deplorable.”f 

The Education Needed. 

The value of education depends upon its character and employ- 
ment. It may do much good, it may be of little value — nay it 
may be worse than useless. 

Adaptation to the Sex. — Pandit Sivanath Sastri makes the fob* 
lowing complaint regarding female education in Bengal : 

There is another evil from which these schools suffer. Nobody 
seems to have spent a particle of thought on the system of education to 
bo followed in these schools. In the absonce of thoughtful guidance^ 

* fke Indian Magazine, 1886* pp. 60, 61. f Indian Magazine, 1882, pp. 311, 31 2. 
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is useless to the girls is . taught at the neglect of subjects that wotddbo 
more profitable to these feminine learners.”* 

Mi\ Mullick quotes the following from Miss F. P. Cobbe : 

41 The making of a true homo is really our peculiar and inalienable 
right— a right which no man can take from us, for a man can no more 
make a home than a drone can make a hive. He can build a palace or ■ 
a castle, but, poor creature ! bo he wise as Solomon, or rich as Croesus, 
he cannot turn it into a home. It is a woman, and only a woman ; a 
woman all by herself if she likes and without any man to help her, who 
ban turn a house into a home. Now if this be the legitimate mission 
of woman and this be her monopoly* it ought to be 6een how far tho 
education of a girl as if she was exactly a boy, would answer the 
object which she must chiefly keep in view.”f 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Muttusawmi Aiyar said at Madras : 


M Another matter which requires attention is that tho curriculum which 
is designed for girls should not be framed too much on the pattern of the 
curriculum prescribed for boys. It should be specially adapted to the 
wants of women in life. It should embrace subjects of study which 
supply information usefnl to women in their several life relations. It is 
hot enough that they learn to read and write and keep accounts, but it is 
also necessary that they should be enabled to lay iu a stock of knowledge 
which will be of service to them in managing the house, in nursing reta* 
lions through illness, in bringing up and training children, in enforcing 
attention to cleanliness and to the laws of health, in rendering the home 
heat and tidy, in imparting to the home life a tone of cheerful content* 
ment, in sustaining ix id raising that energy of female character which 
Creates a lovely and happy homo out of bare competence, and in acquitting 
themselves well and honourably amidst all the vicissitudes of life as 
wives, daughters, and mothers. In proportion as education enhances 
their usefulness and value in life, it will secure a permanence in the 
country. There is something which does not harmonise with conven* 
tional sentiment iu designating the different stages of culture that 
attained by girls by tests devised for boys. I think this had better 
J>e avoided, and the tests prescribed for and the certificates of proficiency 
issued to girls had better bo differently designated.. .. The aggregate 
culture which is provided should represent what in our judgment marks 
a. good housewife, an enlightened woman, and a friend of progress.” J 


With some exceptions, this adaptation of studies to tho wants of 
women has been largely ignored even by English and American 
ladies engaged in female education. A Reading Book for advape^ 
classes in Girls* Schools and for Zenanas was published 
twenty years ago in the principal languages of India by -; thn 
uhristiau. Vernacular Education Society. Several experi^tkbe4: 
wevh consu ^ e ^ a ^>tit the lessons on domestic econoBtt^-iAdt: 


rh Jf a ^ttc,-188«, I>. 815. i the if m4n Family, *. 
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ihoao on health vr&re prepared or revised fey medical misslionarioc* 
following is a classified list of the lessons : 

Worms, Itch, &c. 

Measles, Hooping Cough, &c. 

Colds, Fever and Rheumatism.. 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Cholera. 
Madness. 

Sore Eyes, Burns, Wounds. 

Poisons and Drowning. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 

Introductory Lesson. 

The Broad and the Narrow Way. 

The Use of Learning. 

The Looking Glass. 

The Best Ornaments. 

The Bible. 

The Boy and the Echo. 

Whom should we Worship ? 

Evil Speaking. 

What kind of Heart have you got ? 
Scolding Women. 

The Redeemer. 

Omens. 

The Wedding Garment. 

Lucky and Unlucky Days. 

The Way to be Happy. 

Charms. 

The Ring. 

Marriage Customs. 

The Golden Rule. 

Choice of a Husband. 

Fate. 

Duty to a Husband, Part I. 

The One Thing Needful. 

Duty to a Husband, Part II. 

Family Religion. 

.Kindness among Neighbours. 

Daily Duties. 

Duty to the Poor. 

Condition of Women in Heathen Coun 
tries. 

Good Management. 

The Influence of Women. 

Getting into Debt. 

Benefits of Affliction. 

Strength for Duty. 

Old and New Houses. 


ox HEALTH 

Health .and Sickness. 
The f)amp House. 
Contrasted Qottages. 
'Vaccination. 

Bathing. 

Cleanliness. 

S't^e-Air." 
FoodandWater. 
Attending the Sick. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Example better than Precept. 
Obedience. 

The Way of teaching Children to Cry. 
Rewarding and Punishing Children. 
Truth and Sincerity. 

Justice and Honesty. 

Good Temper. 

Brothers and Sisters. 

Amusements of Children. 

Bad Companions. 

Bins of the Tongue. 

Industry. 

Caste. 

Kindness of Disposition. 

Teaching about God. 

Teaching about Christ. 

Teaching Children to Pray, &c. 
Times for Religious Teaching. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


On Changing the Shape of tho Body. 
Furniture. 

Lessons from Flowers. 

Sewing and Washing. 

Food. 

Condiments. 

Food of different Nations. 

The Price of Grain. 

Clothing. 

Books and Printing. 

Travelling by Land. 

Travelling by Water. 

Balloons and Diving Bells. 

Modes of Measuring Time. 

Light. 

Microscope and Telescope. 

The Electric Telegraph. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 

The Stars. 

feitvo: fefien most disheartening. The need Of jftooiL 
seetns to haTe entered the minds of meet ladiesv/^!ri^ 
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book has all those years had a very limited circulation. The well* 
known writer* A. L. 0. E., prepared another work, more elementary* 
hut it. has also had a small sale. 

It is so far satisfactory that the want is beginning to be felt. 
At the Punjab Ladies’ Missionary Conference, held in 1882, Miss 
Greenfield read a paper on “ Educational Literature,” iu which the 
following remark is made : — 

“ No sooner does the new-comer enter on zenana or school work, than 
the question arises, ‘What books shall I use ?* And much of the 
success of her work will depend on a wise choice.” 

Miss Greenfield further adds 

11 First of all we want.. .a special series of books for girls, which should 
be composed of a carefully graduated course of lessons comprising moral 
and religious teaching, lessons on sanitary arrangements, household 
management, common objects, geography, history, arithmetic and letter- 
writing: 

“ Then we want more books for our advanced pupils : history, geography, 
sketches from Nature, poetry— something elevating and refining. It 
seems to me useless to teach a woman to read fluently, if you have 
nothing to put into her hands to read after all.”* 

At the second Ladies’ Conference, held in 1888, it was found that 
"r-°w 110 progress had been made in the direction indicated. 
Miss Wanton, of Amritsar, was asked to prepare a Series of Heading 
Books for Girls’ Schools and Zenanas, and a circular was issued to 
ladies in the Punjab inciting suggestions. This will probably ba 
the basis of a new Series to be published by the Christian 
vernacular Education Society. 

Indian Educational Codes are beginning to recognise Hygiene 
and Domestic Economy as subjects. The standards for girls should 
be further developed. In Arithmetic and Grammar, less should be 
expected from girls than from boys. 

^Religions Teaching-Above all, female education should be per- 

SoriesMd ihf fm 8 Mi . ssionar y la dios teach Scripture ' 

stories and the Bible; but sometimes, especially in Beneal thera 

“Cj 88 ab ° Ut What ’ in sohSo1 towtS 

The Bomoporichoy is the elementary reading book nrmmWLr 
Sunday Mmw thus notices them- J aoe8, 

•Beport of fmjab Mw'Wmowry Cot>for e nco,pp,7p,7^' ' 
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sanctions of morality, so much so that the word God is not to bo found in 
their pages. It follows from this that boys of live to eight years of age 
are kppt in woful ignorance of such a Being as God; and strange to 
say* it is these books which arc used as texts wherever the Bengali 
lahgnage is taught.” Jan. 4th, 1880. 

The Bornoporichoy is often followed by the Bodhodoy, based on 
The Rudiments of Knowledge , published by Messrs. Chambers ; but 
the Bengali translation is mutilated as described below. 

Tho original contains the following 

4 * It is our duty to lovo God and to pray to Him, and thank Him for 
all His mercies.” 

This is omitted . The original contains the following : — 

“ When a body is dead, all its life is gone. It cannot see or feci, or 
move ; it is an inanimate object, and is so unplcasing to look upon, that 
it is buried in the ground where it rots into dust, and is no more seen 
on earth. But although the bodies of mankind die and are buried, they 
have souls which live for ever, and which are given up to God who gave 
them” 

The passage in italics, referring to a future state, has been 
omitted . Tho translation merely states that the body is buried or 
burned on the funeral pile. The original contains the following 

“ Mankind arc called rational or reasoning beings, in consequence of 
having minds to reflect on what they see and do. They are also called 
responsible or accountable beings, becauso they have souls, which are 
accountable to God for actions done during life. But none of the lower 
animals are rational or accountable beings. They have not souls to be 
accountable, nor minds capable of thinking. They do not know right 
from wrong. When a boast dies it perishes for ever.” 

The above clearly points out the distinction between men and 
brutes. The latter perish for ever at death ; the former have souls 
and are responsible beings. The whole passage has been omitted. 

It will be seen that the author has deliberately struck out the 
injunction to worship God ; tho moral teaching has no reference to 
God's will, but simply to what people around would think or do ; 
passages teaching the immortality of the soul, the responsibility 
of man and the difference between him and the brutes that perish, 
have* bben omitted. It is deeply to be regretted that such books, 
some years ago, were largely used even in Christiau schools. It 
is to be hoped that they have now been superseded by others. They 
are unfit for all schools except those supported by atheists. 

The different Departments of Education will now be noticed in 
more detail. 

Physical Education. 

By tliis is meant training the children so that they may be 

ft rule, it receives uo atteutioH from 
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•jaft&ire teachers, and perverted ingenuity is employed to defeat tad;, 
efforts of Mature pr Government sanitary rules. 

■ In consequence largely of this neglect, the death-rate in InJia iS; 
much higher than in England. Madras and Birmingham are nearly 
of the same size, each containing about four lakhs of inhabitants.- 
Tho annual mortality in the former is about 15>600 a year 1 
Against 8,000 in the latter — nearly twice as many. Among the 
Muhammadan women in Calcutta double the proportion of women 
die to the men; about half the children die within the first year/ 
many of them within 15 days of birth. Why is this ? Because the 
ysrbmen at childbirth are shut up in small rooms, with every open- 
ing closed to prevent the entrance of fresh air. Besides those who 
die, many persons are rendered sickly all their lives, because in 
childhood they were brought up in defiance of sanitary rules. « 

The first requisite to health is a supply of pure air. We can 
live for days without food, but without air we die in a few minutes; 
Every body knows that we need air, but many think that any sort 
bf air will do. This is a great mistake. The poor Muhammadan 
Women and children, noticed above, were poisoned by foul air. 
In order to be healthy, the first need is plenty of pure air . 

, The air in houses is spoiled, more or less, by people breathing, 
by fires, lamps, &c. It is purer outside. Hence children should 
spend part of their time out of doors. The air enters the lungs 
and purifies the blood. It is plain that the more that enters/ the 
better will the blood be purified. If we walk 3 miles an hour we 
take in about thrice as much air as if we were lying down; walk- 
ing 4 miles an hour, wo take in five times as much. 

Pictures are given below of two English games. 
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Thi^visi; it fSvbntlt© gains. It may be played by ode girl or several. 
It,is not expensive, and might easily be,intrbducedin India. 



DRIVING A. HOOP. 


This is excellent exercise in the open air, interesting to the 
child. It shows the freedom enjoyed by English girls and what 
has contributed to their health. Under present circumstances^ it is 
not proposed for girls in India, though it would be excellent for boys, 
Active exercise strengthens the muscles, purifies the blood, and 
drives waste matter out of the body. We can take more food after 
exercise, and digest it better. 

Girls need open air exercise just as much as boys. Those who 
have plenty of it, when they become mothers, have easy delivery^ 
and tneir children are likely to be strong and healthy. ' 

Indian games for girls ai'e generally not sufficiently active. Soda 
of the boys’ games might be adopted with advantage. 

"Active sports, which a child takes up simply for pleasnrej jijfd 
inOTO good than formal 'gymnastic exercises. Still, the latter are 
dseful.. What iwre called '‘ Action Songs” should be introduced 
yhdnjg cliildfieiu ; 
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Primary Education. 


Statistics.— In 1885-86 there were 122,498 pupils in 4,337 
Priihary Schools for Girls, besides 88,922 girls in Boys' Schqpls. 
including both, Bengal had 75,835 under instruction j Madras, 
45,553: Bombay, 42,347; Burma, 13,475, all except 755 in Boys' 
Schools j the North-West Provinces, 9,573 ; Punjab, 9,573 ; Central 
Provinces, 5,061 ; Assam, 4,648.* 

A. few suggestions will be offered under different heads. 
Indigenous Education.— The system is very irrational. The 
children are generally made to learn the whole alphabet in order. 
They sing it like a song, over and over again, often without paying 
the slightest attention to the letters. Many of the books afterwards 
read are in language unintelligible to the children, and no explana- 
tions are given or questions asked about the subject-matter. * 
Rote-teaching is its characteristic. Lady Grant Duff admitted 
that “In Europe we have constantly made the great mistake of 
neglecting to cultivate the powers of observation.” The remark 
applies with double force to India. The reasoning faculties also 
are not exercised, Indian children are naturally very bright; bat, 
under such a course of training, thoir intellectual faculties are 
stunted, and they are injured for life. Mauy of the girls reported 
as under instruction in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab 
simply learn the Koran. Mrs. Winter says : “ In this part of India 
Mahomcdan girls of the npper classes, when about five years of age, 
repeat the Bismillah and begin to learn the alphabet ; after a year 
or so the Koran is commenced. Fancy our little children being 
put through the Hebrew Bible at seven years of age, would they 
not ever after hate the very sight of a book ?”f 


Introductory Exercises for Young Children.— Instead of begin- 
ning at once with reading, children will, in the end, learn nrnch 
faster if the plan now to be described be adopted. A German, 
(nlled Froebel, drew attention to it in Europe under the fanciful 
title of the Kindergarten, or Children’s Garden. Ho recommended 
a series of objects to be taught in succession. This system is too 
elaborate and expensive for ordinary use in India; but cheap 
substitutes will largely answer the same purpose. The following 
are easily procurable. ■, 


f-ff of Tjueifer Matches.— Bryant and May’s are the best. The 
ends dipped m the composition should be cut off. Each child should. 

rh ? exercises may bo employed. Arranging 

the sticks m a straight line; as crosses + + + ; as diagonals X x 
X ; as triangles A A A ; aB squares, large *nd small ; as^the grpnhd 

i « r A W ' Cr ” Ft ’ B Report, p. 280. ~ ” 

J Allahabad Missionary Conference Report, p. 158* 
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Bpiif. much- ivifty ■bo-dotHa with this simple apparatus* ; . 

; B^ colours and sizes. Tamarind Seeds, Tliesb 

cap ^be used like the matches, but additional forms, as circles, ovals, 
\7ay0d lines, are practicable. .Colour and size are other new elements.; 
The beads may be arranged in alternate colours, or two may be 
of one colour, followed by one of another; larger ones may be 
placed at certain distances; and the combinations are almost 
innumerable. 

Stringing beads in different ways on threads is another useful 
exercise in which children take great pleasure. 

Wooden Bricks of different sizes. — Boxes containing these may 
probably be obtained at the Presidency cities, but any carpenter 
can make what will answer the purpose. The previous objects 
could only be laid flat on the floor; bricks afford the means of 
building little houses, &c. They cannot bo broken like dolls 
and some other toys, aud are an endless source of amusement. 

Slates — The children may first be taught to draw straight lines, 
crosses, triangles, &c., copying the arrangement of the matches. 
Waved lines, curves, &c., would form the next series of exercises. 

Teaching Heading. — Do not begin with the Alphabet . This is one 
great improvement in the modern system, although men of the old 
school consider it a defect. If a person has to learn the names of 
fifty different things, his best plan is to learn a few of them at 
a time, and not go over the whole at once. 

Commence with a word of two letters, simple in shape, and one 
with which the children are familiar. 

Unmeaning combinations of letters are strictly to be avoided. Write 
the word in large letters. In English the word no is excellent 
to begin with. The teacher should pronounce the word, the 
phildren repeating it. Attention should next bo directed to the 
letters. The children should be asked their shapes ; they should 
not be told . The powers of the letters should be given — not their 
names, as en , showing that when joined they make no. 

With ^ very young children, it is a good plan to make them 
place beads on the letters drawn on the floor; but if they have 
pad the introductory exercises previously described, a child may 
naked to write them on the black-board. The attempt should^ 
criticised by the class, aud after one or two others hayft 
wrritten it oh the black-board, all may write on their slates. y 
y-;\i£:'-^Qrd\Vcontmning two other simple letters should bo similar^ 
^ken up, and so pu till all tho letters of the alphabet have been 
mastered. It should then be learned in order. 

/; let ters, ^ printed on cards, are excellent. The childreu r may 

opt. letters and in m‘raxiging1be& into words* 
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The Indian alphabets contain vowel combinations with all the 
consonants. These aro usually taught as if they were mstmefc 
letters j no attempt is made to show the principle on wliion thpy 
are -united. Do not begin with Jc combined in turn with all® the 
vowels. Reverse the process. Teach a combined with the consonants, 
Using words. Show on the black-board that the vowel is not 
written after the consonant in its initial form, but in one*Miich 
shortened. Give one or two examples and ask the children to wnto 
others. There are some anomalous forms. When the usual fonus 
have been acquired , ask the children to write such letters. They 
will probably write them according to the common rule, after which 
the reason of fcho departure from it may bo explained. 

A sheet is sometimes printed with all the vowel combinations, 
but it is a dreadful task to learn it right through. It also gets 
the children into the habit of reading without attending to the 
flense, which is one of the greatest defects in Native Education. 

Arithmetic.— Begin with objects and appeal to tho senses. A 
child who may have a very confused idea of three added to four, 
who understands thoroughly how many three mangoes and four 
mangoes make. Speak of things , place them before the children; 
and make them count them. 

Many schools in England have ball-frames for giving first lessons 
in arithmetic for young children. The lingers form a good substi- 
tute, always available. To find out how many two and three make, 
let the children hold up two fingers of one hand and three fingers 
of the other and count them. 

Fractions maybe explained by dividing an orange or some other 
article before the children. 

Object Lessons.— Until recently, education in Europe was con- 
fined, in a great measure, to studies by means of books. Pestalozzi 
has the merit of directing attention likewise to the observation 
of objects or things. He urged that not merely description of 
objects should be read by the children ; but that, as far as pos- . 
fliblo, the things themselves should be placed before the pupils 
and examined by their senses. The name u lessons on objects” .is 
given to such instruction. 

; Lessons on objects, besides communicating much valuable 
knowledge, train to habits of observation and stimulate to mental 
activity. 

If the object itself cannot be obtained, a picture of it— afl of 
a tiger or crocodile — should be shown. 

_ Space does not permit farther details to bo given. The Indian 
different brTl^ *‘ VeS pretfcy fuI1 directioT1 s about teaching tho 

Sold by Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Dopdt, Madras, 10 Ag, Post'froo, tli AB, 
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Mixed Schools 

By these are meant schools in which boys and girls are taught 
together. Considering the seclusion of women in India, it is not 
surprising that, according to the Education Commission Report, 
u 1'Here seems to be a general consensus of opinion among the 
witnesses examined by the Commission, that mixed schools are not 
suitable for this country ” Even in France, Cousin wrote: “ The 
objection to mixed schools is a wide-spread error which makes 
female education on a great scale an almost insoluble problem." 

For centuries mixed schools have been common in Scotland, and 
they are now very general in the United States. They are 
beginning to be advocated in India. Sir A. W. Croft, Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, said at the annual meeting of the 1 
Indian Association in 1880 : 

“ Wo must go on educating as many girls as wo can in the hope that, as 
education spreads, there may spring up an effective demand for female" 
teachers, and in tho further hope that in the varied circumstances of 
native life and society, there may be found an increasing number of 
young women willing to take the position of teachers and keep up a supply 
equal to the demand. Meanwhile we must go on as we are doing with 
male teachers and mixed schools ; and in mixed schools in Bengal we 
find a great advantage — chiefly this, that there is a spirit of robust 
emulation which springs up between the boys and the girls when they 
are taught the same subjects together. The examinations and scholarships 
are open to all alike. Girls in many parts are able to hold their 
own, and in some districts they arc coming away at the head of the 
competition. *’* 

Mrs. Scott, after visiting a Parsi Girls' School in Bombay, wrote 
as follows : 

‘■ Another rulo of the school is, that there must be only women 
teachers ; not a single lesson is given by a man. This arrangement is, of 
course, bad for the school. There is not a large class of highly educated 
Parsi women from which to select teachers; the higher education 
of women is a new thing still with them. There is no 1 Purdah* among 
Parsi s, no rule to seclude the women; so one does not understand 

why lessons may not be given by male prof essors. ,? t 

The Education Commission Report says that, in spite of fchd 
popular feeling, “In some Provinces, the girls found in boys? 
schools amount to many thousands." Sir A. W. Croft has kindly 
favoured the compiler with the following statistics from his recent 
Report on Education: “From 1881-82 to 1885-86, the number of 

* Magmim, ISSfl, p.179. f The Indian Magamite, p. 302. 
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girls reading’ in mixed schools increased in all India (oxdluding 
33iirma) from 42,000 to 86,000 — a fact which I adduced as showing 
that the presence of young girls in boys’ schools did ■■nofg^G&t 
violence to native feeling. There was an increase in Bengal iVpui, 
23,000 to 35,000 ; in Madras from 14,000 to 22,000, and in Bombay 
from 4,000 to 17,000.” . .V, lt 

. In the Report of the Madras Director for 1886-7, it is said, yf 
the increase in the number of girls, nearly two-thirds appertained 
id boys* schools and a third to girls’ schools proper.” 

The Indian Messenger, a Calcutta paper, has the following , 

'** We do not; know whether all our readers are aware of the fact that, 
two Paraee ladies are now reading in the Free Church College, Both bay. 
We are glad to learn from the Bombay Gazette that the presence of the 
ladios in the'class has exerted a refining influence on the maimers of tlfb 160 
young men who form that class, besides there being a healthful compe- 
tition between the two sexes. Mixed education is a novel thing in- this 
country ; but it has been experimented upon on a large scale in America 
and. has been found to be productive of nothing but very good results. 
In many of our primary schools it has begun to be tried to a large extent- 
in many of our village Fatmlas girls are admitted into boys’ schools and 
in many schools the number of girls is daily increasing. In several 
places boys and girls have their separate classes within the same school- 
room. There is a demand for good education for boys, and accordingly 
the boys’ schools are of a better quality than girls’ schools, where there is 
no demand for substantial education. We attach another value to this 
mixed education.. Fellowship in intellectual labour is one of the best 
means of generating that true respect for each other in the opposite sexes 
which we regard to be the best safeguard of female honor in society.” 
April 17th, 1886. 

■ Mixed schools are recommended for villages for the following 
reasons : 

At present the desire for female education is confined to 
a few. ••• ••'; r 

■ 2. There is great difficulty in getting female teachers. Sothe 
pf those employed at present are very inefficient: the children learn 
very little. A good, respected male teacher is much better. - V 

• 3. Iu many villages it is not easy to maintain even a school for 
boya : what hope is there of supporting a separate school for girlsi f 

4.. Mixed schools would help to break down the sysfcodi^ 
.secluding women — a great evil. . 7:^-. 

Needlework.— As it is desirable to teach girls npedlo* 
achers wife should, if possible, give instruotibnda ,: MI 
ot the day. Bringing a small addition to the 

**i ,fc . wer . e prs^ed upon teaehers, they would, 1 Ju coarse 
their, wives qualified,: 


Teaching 

work, |he te 
dttrjiqj part , 
gpMnily, : 
$ttoe,got 
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Secondary Female Education. 

^itfportance. — It must be allowed that, in many cases, especially 
in schools under Native management, female education is of little 
real value. The Director of the North-West Provinces says, 
^Amongst aided Vernacular primary schools we find a large number 
of r girls nominally learning, but only five in every 100 getting 
beyond the lowest classes.” Sir A. W. Croft says : “ There are not 
wanting indications, even in Bombay, of the slight, almost the un- 
real, character of the demand for female education. It seems not 
to be taken quite seiuously ; apparently in the belief that anything 
will do whore girls are concerned. Parents often refuse to provide 
their girls with slates and books, not on the ground of their poverty, 
buff because they hold such expenditure to be useless.”* 

It is true that some good is being done. Pandit Sivanath Sastri 
says, “ These girls* schools, however badly managed, and however 
unsatisfactory as regards their teaching, serve one great purpose. 
They are silently habituating the people to the idea of educating 
their girls.” t 

A mother who has received even a smattering of education her- 
self will probably have some desire that her daughters should ; 
receive instruction. 

Still, the real objects of education cannot be secured unless it 
reaches a much higher standard. The progress made must be 
measured by secondary rather than by primary education. 

Statistics.~~In 1885-6 there were 23,904 pupils under instruc- 
tion in 349 " Secondary Schools for Girls,” besides 3,246 girls in 
Boys* Schools. Of the 23,904, the number who studied English : 
was 15,522, the studies of 8,382 were confined to the vernacular^ 
Madras had 14,657 under instruction ; Bengal, 4,815 ; Bombay, 
3,192 ; Burma, 1,922 ; the North-West Provinces, 1,668 ; Assam, 130- 

Tho number of female scholars in each stage of instruction 
was as follows : Collegiate, 35 ; High, 375 ; Middle, 4,339; Upper 
Primary, 15,641 ; Lower Primary (A) 132,020 ; Lower Primary (B) 
77,444 ; total 229,857. J 

■The* percentages were as follows : 2 percent, in the secondary;' 
stage, 7 per cent, in the upper primary, and 91 per ceut. in the 
lower primary stage including 34 per cent, not reading print. §, ' , ; 

collegiate stage there were only 35 female student 
Against 10,503 male students. 

The nationalities must be borne in mind, or a very erronebjis^ 
;i3eawill be given of the progress of education in secondary schoejA 

■ • _ • 

pik$87> 285y f Indian Magazine, 1882, p. 317. 
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Census of 1881. Under Instriictiottv f 
203,558 9,000 

... 1,659,076 * 3,445 

... 187,937,450 1,755 

... 50,121,587 7 

... 13,970,148 1,379 

253,891,821 15,586 

More than half the pupils, 9,000, consist of Europeans and 
Eurasians. Sir A. W. Croft says, “ The distaste of Hindus and 
Muhammadans for the advanced education of their girls is even 
more distinctly marked. ... The vast Hindu population is represented 
by 1,755, and the Muhammadans by 7 only.^J 

High Schools-— Secondary female education is chiefly in c the 
hands of Christian Societies. Their schools are too numerous to be 
mentioned, and the main object is to show what has been done 
otherwise. 

Bethune School , Calcutta . — This was founded and maintained for 
some time by Mr. Bethune. On his death. Lord .Oalhousie under- 
took its support while he remained in India. It is now under 
Government. Sir A. W. Croft thus mentions it : 

“ In 18S6 a noteworthy appointment was made by the Government of 
Bengal. Miss Chandra Muklii Bose, the first native lady in India to' 
pass the Entrance examination, took the degree of M. A., with honors 
in English in 1884, and w: s thereafter appointed teacher in the Bethune 
School in which she had been trained for her degree. In 1886 the Lady 
Superintendent of that institution retired, and Miss Bose was appointed 
tii succeed her, being thus placed in educational and administrative 
charge of an important college and school, with a full staff of professors 
and teachers, male and female, and with 142 girls on its rolls. 
Besides male graduates for the college classes, she is assisted by 
Miss Kamini Sen, b.a., also a former pupil of the institution.” 

. Keshub Chunder Sen established the Victoria College for Women 
in Calcutta, but details regarding it arc not available. 

/ fihe Alexandra Institution, Bombay . — This was founded, many 
years ago, through the zeal of Mr. Manockjee Cursetjeo. The Report 
readrin 1888 gave the number of pupils as 79, their ages ranging 
from 9 to 27 years. All were Parsis. No Hindu or Mulmmmadan 
girl in the Bombay Presidency has yet passed the entrance ekami~ 
nation. v 

^Poomu — This city has two High Schools for girls. The u Victoriji 
Kigh|^chool ly was established by Mrs. Sorabji, of Parsi desc^t^ 

’ 8 oUa i iied deducting fcho “ English-speaking’' from the Christians. 
! mdcr instruction iu Native States is not included, but it is Vcry smaily 


English Speaking 
Native Christians 

Hindus 

Muhammadans . . . 

Others 
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but fi Christian by religion. She is assisted by her daughter, the 
first lady graduate in Western India. In 1887 the number on the 
Tolr ^as 130. It is a mixed school of boys and girls comprising 
all Rationalities — Europeans, Eurasians, Native Christians, Par sis; 
Jews, and Hindus. The ages of the pupils vary from 3 to 19 years. 

The u Poona High School” was established in 1884. It began with 28 
pupils. Last year the average number on the roll was 01*5 and the 
average attendance, 45*4. Out of 05 pupils at present on the roll, 43 are 
Hindus, 13 Jews, 7 Native Christians, and 2 Muhammadans. 45 are 
residents of Poona, and 10 are sent from outstations. Of the latter 12 
lodge and board at the Boarding Establishment provided for them. 51 of 
the girls arc unmanned, 8 married, and 0 widows. Tho average age of 
the pupils is 12*4, tho highest is 24 and the lowest 8, and there are so 
many as 24 above the age of 12, and 11 above the age of 15. 28 are 
daughters, sisters or other relations of Government servants ; 11 are of 
Government pensioners, 5 of Railway servants, 6 of Missionary and private 
servants, 2 of merchants and traders, 4 of teachers and professional men, 
and 3 of cultivators. 

Tho School is divided into 5 classes, the pupils of which have finished 
tho first five Anglo-Vernacular standards, and there is a sixth preparatory 
class in which the studies of the third Vernacular standard aro revised 
and the younger girls bettor prepared to enter upon the studies of Anglo- 
Vernacular Standards. Tho school course includes, besides the usual 
school subjects of the Anglo- Vernacular standards, sewing and singing, 
which are taught to the pupils of all tho classes, and Sanskrit, sanitation, 
embroidery, drawing and instrumental music, which are taught to those of 
the higher standards. Domestic management and economy arc practi- 
cally learnt in the Boarding House under the immediate supervision of 
the Lady Superintendent who stays on the premises. 

Thirty-eight of tho pupils pay a monthly schooling fee, which, accord- 
ing to their circumstances, varies in amount from 4 annas to one rupee; 
18 of them arc stipendiary scholars who win the scholarships in competi- 
tive examinations hold annually. The stipends vary in value from Rs. 4 
to Rs. 12 per mensem. 

The expenditure during the last official year amounted to Rs. 13,553, 
out of which sum Rs. 9,889 were paid by Government for teachers* 
salaries and furniture, and Rs. 3,863 were expended by the Society from 
private* funds on account of scholarships, special teachers, servants, rent, 
books and prizes, increased accommodation for boarders and contingencies. 
Afc tho ond of March last, the balance in hand of the Society's fund was 
Rfii; 114,461, of which sum Rs. 112,225 were invested in Government . 
Securities. About two- thirds of the Fund have been expressly given by the; 
donors for endowing scholarships and prizes, and aro not available fori 
general purposes. ? 

; The report of the Inspector and the remarks of visitors are very 
conipU^ontary. Ilis Highness the Thakur Sahib of Gohdal, 
lift# the school, added, ^ My only soggestion 
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Is Hhat at6$ntmti shotild l>e i gflviexi tO; tjiose subja<$t$ ^hfoliL 

'arc likely to prove of practical use to the students in after-life^ 

'o 6^ at present must largely follow the Code for ^tfy$. 

Some alterations have been made, but more are required. 

ITie foregoing account is abridged from a statement made to 
their Royal Highnesses, tho Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 

Madras . — Although liberal encouragements have been offered* no 
Hindu or Muhammadan girl has yet matriculated at the Madras, 
tjniversity. The Inspectress remarks that “ high schools for casta 
Hindu girls have not yet been found possible.” 

At the last meeting of the Madras Branch of the National Indian 
Association, Mr. S. Ramasawmy Mudaliar, m. a., d.l., made the 
following proposal : 

“ As regards the establishment of a central institution the difficulties 
seem to be great at the first blush, but they will disappear if we man- 
fully try to face them. We can raise the requisite funds by appealing 
to the good sense and generosity of all persons interested in the cause of 
female education. The object of the institution should be to give educa- 
tion of an advanced type to our grown-up girls who have already received 
elementary instruction now given in our schools. They may simply 
receive the instruction given in it as day scholars, or permanently remain 
in it as boarders. Attention should be paid in all cases to tho religious 
and caste scruples of the pupils. Admission need not be confined to 
young girls, but even grown-up women may be admitted into it.” 

The late Madras Director of Public Instruction, reviewing Mrs. 
Brander's Report, says : “ The number of rich girls at school was 
Still quite insignificant.”* The need of a High School for girls is 
greater in Madras than in Poona, and there is greater wealth for 
its support. If any influential Madrassee would take up the pro- 
posal warmly and perse veringly, the object would be secured. Who 
will be the Manockjee Cursetjee of Madras ? 

. The oompiler wrote to the Superintendent of the Bethnne School 
Calcutta, mentioning the Madras proposal, and asking for some 
information to serve as a guide ; but no reply was received. An 
application to the Director of Public Instruction would secure the 
needful details. 


^ae obstacle may be mentioned. Parents in Madras would 
prefer their children to be day-scholars. Those living' in the sanSe 
jn^rter might arrange to have an omnibus, with Venetians, to ciiul 
^ *i g at t^eir houses to take the children to school; and 
to bring them back in the afternoon. Other conveyances mierhf 
ateo be used. “ The will” would provide “ the way? ^ 


* Indim Ittgantye, 16§8,p. 350, 
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<2tL9stib3afl conneoted with. Secondary Education. 

^5jth regard to Primary Female Education, all are very macS 
agreed. On the other hand, there has been a good deal of con- 
' tfroversy as to what Secondary Female Education should include; 
Two of the principal points in dispute will be noticed. . • 

J The University Conrse.— The question is. Should young ladies bo 
encouraged to pass the usual University examinations ? 

... In March 1883, two Bengali ladies received the degree of B. A. 
in the University of Calcutta. They had to appear in gown 
and bands, and the Vice-Chancellor in his address said that their 
admission as graduates would make that convocation a landmark 
in the educational history of India. He hoped “it would pave* 

• the way to a general recognition of the right of the women of this 
country to education, and the duty of the men of this country 
to provide it for them.” 

The remark was made in the Calcutta Missionary Conference, 
<f Every girl who takes a degree or even enters a university, raises 
the standard and proves the possibility of female education to 
the unbelieving opposers of it.”* 

University examinations give a necessary stimulus and prescribe 
a course of study, which are great advantages > but they have 
serious drawbacks. 

The Indian Universities were established on antiquated models. 
The remarks of Mr. Lowe, in 1867, with regard to Oxford, ap- 
plied to India : 

“ I will now give you a catalogue of things which a highly-educated 
man — one who may have received the best education at the highest pub- 
lic schools, or at Oxford — may be in total ignorance of. He will probably 
know nothing of the anatomy of his own body. He will not have the 
slightest idea of the difference between the arteries and the veins, and he 
may not know whether the spleen is placed on the right or the JLeffc 
side of his spine. He may have no knowledge of the simplest truths of 

g iyfiiics, or would not be able to explain the barometer or thermometer. 

e knows nothing of the simplest laws of animal or vegetable life.” 
“ With the new world which chemistry is expanding before us— - 
with the old world that goology has called again into existence-*- 
with the wonderful generalization with regard to plants and animals, and 
all those noble studies and speculations which are the glory and distinc- 
tion and life-blood of the time in which we live, our youth remain;: 
^lipbst without exception, totally ignorant. ”f 

; ;Somo improvements have since been made in the Indian Uniyer- 
sifcycourses; but it may still be questioned if they are thebesfc 
Adapted to young men, —certainly they are ,not the best for young 

* Free GMryh Record, f Addrera ftdmb urgb, pjp; 25, 2ft. 
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The great defect of the University coitrae is that the intellect |s 
unduly etimulated, while the moral and religious faculties jire 
dwarfed. Mr. F. H. Barrow, in a recent issue of th q Calffitta. 
jEtevieiOy maintains that neither literary nor scientific education , has 
the slightest effect upon the moral or religious character, but that it 
leaves it entirely untouched. 

- The compiler holds strongly that the University course should 
include Natural ^Theology, as in Paley’s work, aud a good Moral 
Text Book. The latter should not discuss “ ethical theories,” but 
treat of practical duties. Agnostic influence may-be still too strong 
to secure their introduction, but as the results of the present system 
further display themselves, a change may bo made. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Universities, following the example of 
Cambridge, might have alternative subjects move suitable to 
women. The case of female medical students has specially to be 
considered. Hitherto oue great obstacle to the higher education of 
women has been that it has led to nothing in the shape of emolu- 
ment, the grand motive power. The Countess of Bufferings Fund 
will increase the demand for trained lady doctors. 

Educational service is another opening for “ women’s work.’* For 
this “ Departmental Tests” might provide sufficient standards. 

English versus Sanskrit. — Herbert Spencer has a chapter, “ What 
Knowledge is of most Worth V s — a question of great importance in 
marking out a course of instruction. A spirit of false patriotism 
encourages the study of Sanskrit even in some girls’ schools. What 
are its results in the oase of pandits, men who have been nourished 
on it all their lives ? They are full of false knowledge, self-conceit, 
the strongest opposers of every movement fitted to elevate the 
condition of India. As Sir H. S. Maine said in a Convocation 
Address at Calcutta; are we “ to teach that which is not true — false 
morality, false history, false philosophy, false physics V J 

Indian women are bigotedly superstitious. The study of Sanskrit 
would tend to strengthen the feeling. 

On the other hand, English is the language of progress, it opens 
up a new world, it affords access to all the treasures of knowledge 
which have been accumulating in every couutry during the past 
generations of mankind. • . 

It may be said that both ought to bo studied but this would lead 
^Jl^ flma ^ or ^ n S' knowledge, of little real value. Each requires the 
lal^ur of years for its acquisition. 

Sir Monier Williams, referring to Raraabai, says: 

The .history of her caso is instructive; as showing thafc what is 
Wanted in India is not too much learning and over-instrnetion fotf he* 
women, but rather co-ordinate education for men and women; Wb do 
not w^ut Indian girls to be turned into bright blue female Pandits any 
more than we desire young Indian men to bo turned inte j^ 
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Wo do not desire mannish women aDy more than womanish men. We 
desire the correlated education of each according to their respective 
spheres of duty, so that each may be a helpmeet for the other, in 
conformity with the true Christian ideal. We want Indian wives to be. 
the complements of their husbands, and not mere supplements or appen- 
dices.”* 

English is greatly to be preferred to Sanskrit. The latter should 
be studied only in exceptional cases. 

Mission Boarding Schools. 

These have been carried on for many years in all parts of India. 
In 1881 there were 155 schools, with G,?179 pupils. On the whole, 
they^have done much good, although, like all things human, they 
are susceptible of improvement. 

Generally speaking, the education given is chiefly through the 
vernacular ; but of late years, English, instruction in the piano, &c., 
have been added in several schools. Miss M. R. Greenfield, o£ 
Ludiana, in a jjaper read at the Conference of Lady Missionaries 
held at Amritsar, Punjab, complained that in some cases habits 
more expensive were acquired than the after-life of the pupils would 
permit : 

“ Everywhere there is and probably will be, a demand for wives suit- 
able for Christian men in the humble walks of life ; and nowhere are they 
to be found ! Pun jab Christians go to Delhi, Secundra or Bareilly to 
find girls who are able and willing to undertake housekeeping on a 
moderate income. I have had several applications for wives during the 
last five years. 1 Not any of the new-fashioned girls' is the burden of 
their cry. * You have saved me from ruin,' said a man whose sick wife I 
had been attending, * if she had died, I could not have afforded to marry 
a school girl.' Girls, whose parents have brought up a large family on 
Rs. 15 a month, turn up their noses at a young man who lias Rs. 20 to 
start with. Why is this ? Because the habits they have acquired in school 
are more expensive than is warranted by their parents’ income, and will 
not allow them to come down and live in a style consistent with 
that income. I do not say that all the schools should be carried 
on at one rate, but that the expenses for each boarder should not 
be abbve the average cost of home maintenance for such children, and 
that the girls should be fitted to marry men of the same social standing 
as their brothers. Instead of learning thrift and how to suit their wants 
to their income, they are, I fear, learning habits of self-indulgence ; and 
the want of economy and forethought which we deplore in the present - 
generation is likely to be increased tenfold in the coming ones. Almost 
Tndmerceptibly wants are oreated and tastes acquired, that it will be 
difficult to satisfy. Tight-fitting jackets instead of loose ones, shortly 
.■after necessitate stays . A princess dress needs a flounce at the bottom 

* Speeches p. 02. 
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and a dt^-impV0ver at tli^ back. A bit of lace 
means extra pay to the dhobi ; and so it goes on, till the girls 
launched in the stream of European dress, and watch with keen 
the everrvaryiTig shapes that form fclio prevailing ‘ fashions. In 8^® 
cases they are utterly unfitted for returning to their own homes* h . 
who was sent home for the holidays refused to sit with her parents, 
because they took their food in the usual native fashion instead of -from a 
fable. Besides the fact that the girls’ domestic life and habits ^are not 
huch as to make them economical house-wives, is it not trno thatch© 
prevalent idea among the girls is, that it is far better not to marry, tha , 
hy remaining single they may have a higher social position, and that 
; in fact, the one object of their education is to enable them to support 
themselves and live as 4 Miss Sahibs’ ? 
v “Are not ladies at the head of these schools, unwillingly perhaps, 
■fostering the girls’ aversion to marriage, by the almost exclusive attention 
paid to intellectual development, to the injury of domestic training r 

Miss Greenfield notices the u difficulties in the way of making 
theso schools really Missionary Institutions 

The first mentioned is, 

“ The demands of well-meaning, bnt ill-advised parents for everything 
English. English education, English clothing, English habits, are con- 
sidered the high road to social distinction, large salaries, good appoint- 
ments ; in a word, all that a native means by advance.” 

The second difficulty applies to schools for boys as well as to 
those for girls : 

“II. Government Grants.— The second hindrance to any improvement, 
indeed one of the causes of the failure of the schools from a Missionary 
point of view, is the deference shown to Government Codes, in order 
to secure the Government Grant-in-aid. For the moral, religious, domestic, 
;>r Missionary aspects of the education given, the Government cannot be 
expected to have any regard, bnt they hold out a bait of money an$ 
something more than money, to schools that will accept their terms. 
Education, pressed forward on the Government lines, means larger grants, 
honorable mention in Educational Reports, distinction in examinations, 
and perhaps Government employment for distinguished scholars. There- 
fore the subjects that pay best must be taught and English is well paid for* 
Bat this seems hardly sufficient reason to govern the style of education 
by a Missionary body in the name of religion.” 

The third difficulty is that the Committees managing these schools 
ire composed chiefly of gentlemen. The fourth may be giveti'tn^e 
in detail, 

“ IV. Xady Superintendents without experience.— The fact thht 
:ladiea v sent out from homo to take charge of these schools are thrust into 
tlie work with no previous knowledge of the country, the people^ipr thhi^ 
and rarely have any opportunity of acquiring that knowledge. 
Wira$heHomeCommH^ 
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ponaiatipn, before elitering on the arduous duties of the Christian school, 
weJltould soon see great changes in the points under discussion.” 

' ''Sllilias'Sreefiifield makes another suggestion : 

“Bible in their own tongue. — Though to some it may seem an un- 
important matter, may I not suggest that the ladies in charge of such 
schools should acquire the vernacular sufficiently to give the Biblical 
instruction in the children’s native tongue? The Bible in their own 
; language, should be to them all that our English Bible is to us — ‘ a lamp 
to our feet/ * The sword of the Spirit/ * the Word of God.’ They should be 
SO; thoroughly acquainted with it, either in the Roman character, or, better 
still, in owe of the native characters, as to bo able without difficulty to 
refer to any subject in the Old or New Testaments, and should not think 
it an indignity to read a chapter in the Hindustani Bible. A little girl, 
not A very advanced scholar, was recently asked to read the chapter at 
family prayers at home; the one who usually read being ill. She replied, 

* Oh 1 can’t read, that, in my class we read the Bible in English' " 

The obstacle to this is that the ladies are generally set to full work 
at once, and do not study the vernaculars. 

Miss Greenfield’s remarks on the importance of Domestic Train- 
iwgr have already been quoted. A Native Christian has turned his 
boarding schooi wife out of doors, because she could not cook. The 
late Rev. P. P. Schafffcer, of Tinnevelly, would nob allow a girl to 
leave his boarding school till she could prepare a curry to his 
satisfaction. A suitable matron should be appointed to a school; 
but servants should not be employed — the elder girls should do 
all the work. 

Two Classes of Boarding Schools Needed. — Miss Greenfield quite 
admits this. “ English education, fashions and customs for those 
only whose parents can afford to pay for them, and will keep them 
up in tlieir own houses. Whon they are prepared to do this* 
Christian schools can give it, without charging it on Mission funds/ 7 

Whether instruction should be given in the piano, is doubtfuU 
Except in rare cases, the pupils will not make any real progress/and 
the time of a lady supported by a Missionary Society should not be 
Spent in such a way. On the other hand, singing should have an 
itnporttint place. The girls should learn both hymns, moral songs 
and nursery rhymes, which in after-life they might teach their 
children. 

s/The late Mrs. Weitbrecht, at the Mildmay Missionary Conference 
hit 1878, expressed similar views to those quoted from Miss Greets 
field/ 

^ Through want of community of ideas on Christian female education, 
there has been a waste of Mission energy. Some have opened schools for 
Ih^h^h^s girls oft moderate fees; others have done the same for low 
feefr/ audof course isecureitl^mpre immediate results, in numbers of pupils, 
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and those not always of the right position. Again, schools have been 
opened for poorer girls in the lowest terms possible, for giving asopiid 
practical vernacular education ; and others have been opened on the^^me 
terms, giving a high class education, English, superior food, and servants 
to attend the pupils. Most parents prefer the latter schools, and only 
find out their mistake when their daughters return discontented to their 
own homes, entirely unfitted for the class of men they ought to marry, 
and naturally desiring husbands whose incomes will provide them with 
the clothes, food, and attendance to which they have become habituated.. 
Pastors and others, receiving moderate salaries, are thus driven to choose 
uneducated women, who can sew, cook, clean, and attend to their 
children, and are also often rendered discontented and suing for in- 
creased pay.”* 

Miss Greenfield’s remarks were written with reference to the 
Punjab. Some may consider them too strong even so far asdhafc 
province is concerned ; but they contain needful cautions against 
evils which may spring up anywhere. 

Zenana or Home Teaching. 

Value. — The Madras Director justly says in his report forl880-87, 
"The system is to my mind in itself admirably suited to the con,, 
ditions and circumstances of the country, and calculated to be of 
immense help to the progress of Indian women.” (p. 105). Many 
of the higher classes will not allow their daughters to attend schools, 
while early marriages tend to remove all other children at a time 
when they could profit most from the instruction given. Home 
teaching provides education for the former, and enables the latter 
at least to retain what they have acquired, if not to reach a higher 
standard. 

But Zenana teaching in which European or American ladies 
take part has other advantages. A Muhammadan in North India 
writes: “ If English ladies had spared time to see and talk with 
the wives and daughters of respectable Mussulman families, they 
would have done more to accelerate the work of social reform, to 
knit the bands of affection, than a whole mass of legislation/' 
Their visits break the monotony of Indian home life, and ({pen up : 
a new world of thought. Indian women, like others, have their 
sorrows, and sympathy with them in their trials has a beneficial 
influence. The late Mrs. Lewis writes : 

"One day I introduced my two dear fellow- workers to one of our 
Bajpufc women as ray ‘ daughters/ and she at once with love on her lips 
; and love ’in her heart, put her arm in mine and pointing to horsOli said, 

• ftn( l here is another daughter/ Sympathy is dear to them. P shill 
never forget th e smile on a sick widow’s face when 1 told her that I .too 

* Mildmay Missionary Conference Report, p ISO. ~ 
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wiptd i widow* and could Sympathize with her, that my God had Com- 
forted me and helped me to bear my grief, and would comfort her too if 
she ^gatcd in him. Oh yes, sympathy is sweet to the Hindu widow too, 
who receives so little from her own people.”* 

A Bengali lady thus expressed the results of Zenana teaching of 
the right stamp : “ Though my life is just like the life of a bird in a 
cage, in my cage I have learnt to sing.”+ 

Origin and Progress. — The Rev. T. Smith, of Calcutta, so long 
ago as 1840, proposed a scheme for the home education of women of 
the upper classes; but at the time it met with no practical response* 
In 1855 it was taken up by tlio Rev. J. Fordyce, with the cordial 
co-operation of Mr. Smith. Mr. Fordyce says : 

“ Mr. Smith obtained the consent of several highly intelligent Babus 
to admit a governess and pay for her services. This was the more 
gratifying as the arrangement was made on the clear understanding that 
she would he free to impart religious instruction. An European teacher 
was sent, accompanied by a native girl as her assistant ; and the results, 
both as regards the progress of tlio pupils, their attachment to the gover- 
ness, and their lively interest in her instruction, are highly gratifying. 
The only outlay was for the purchase of a horse and ghari, the Babus 
paying enough for a small salary to the teacher, and the current expenses 
of the conveyance.”! 

Soon afterwards the work was taken up by missionary ladies, as 
Mrs. Sale and Mrs. Mullens. The Normal School Society also 
entered the field, and the system spread in Calcutta. Up till 1861. 
nothing was done in the North-West Provinces ; but the late Mrs. 
Winter, who had laboured for four years as a Zenana visitor in 
Bengal, soon afterwards commenced the work in Delhi. It has since 
extended to all parts of India. 

In 1881, the Protestant Missionary Census gave the number of 
houses visited and pupils under instruction as follows : Bengal, 1318 
houses, 2324 pupils ; N. W. Provinces, 2073 and 2765; Oudh, 737 
and 625; Panjab, 648 and 1032; Central India, 351 and 319 ; 
Bombay, 366 and 147 ; Madras, 2029 and 1920. Total, 7522 houses 
and 9132 pupils. The statement is appended: c, Tlie Zenana 
returns were very incomplete.” § 

Th6 Madras Branch of the National Indian Association, a secular 
agency, had in 1887 one Superintendent, assisted by three female 
teachers. Of the 30 pupils on the rolls, 11 were Brahmins, 13 
Yaisiyas, and 6 Sudras. The parents of 4 pupils belonged to the 
richer classes. Ten learned English. The results of the public 
examinations wore good. ■ 

' '*Madra# Mwiowtry Conference Report, 1870. Vol. 1. p. 185. 

f Mildmay Conference Report, /p, 311 . 

Xfa p. 152. 

; ^ Titble*, $>. G3. : „ •• 
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' The faicofnO' for 1887 was as follows : . pofiations> Bs* 578-^0 ^ 
Government Grant, Rs. 1,007-1-8 ; Pees from Pupils, Rs; ^58; 
amount received from the Goneral Fund, Rs. 1 72-4-1 ; ^36tal, 
Rs. 2,71044-9. Expenditure: Salaries, Rs. 2,482-14-3 ; Stationery,;; 
14 as. Prizes, Rs. 54-15-9; contributions to the General Fund, 
Rs. 172-2-9; total, Rs. 2,710-14-9. # 

; In Calcutta Sir A. W. Croft says, “Missionary agencies f hold the 
field/” He adds: “In Bengal several native associations, instituted 
for the purpose of holding periodical examinations of women taught 
by their fathers or brothers at home, have also been aided ; and there\ 
is no doubt that a good deal of this home education goes on of 
which the department hears nothing/’* 

A Society has been formed at Auantapur, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, by Hindu gentlemen for the “Home Education of Women.” 

Suggestions. 

Agents. 

Selection. — Mrs. Ebherington, in a Paper read at the Calcutta 
Decennial Missionary Conference in 1882-3, urges greater care in 
their selection. She says, “ In not a few cases has there not been 
too much of mere romance and pleasant excitement, and too little of 
honest searching of heart, and calm counting of the cost at starting, 
and consequently have there not been many cases of disappointment 
and failure at the er>d V* p. 199. 

At the same time, it is admitted that these failures are excep- 
tional cases, and that among the agents in this department are some 
of the most devoted workers in India. 

Preparation. — English and American ladies are sent out with a 
few general directions to a different Zone, to women speaking a 
different language, professing a different religion, with ideas alto- 
gether foreign. They are left to gain such experience as they can 
from the hints of fellow-labourers and their owu failures. It is true 
that the home Magazines contain occasional suggestions; in the 
Missionary Conference Reports there are Papers on Zenana work ;; 
and, best of all, there is the Report of the Punjab Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Conference in 1882.t Still, these are insufficient. A Manual 
should be carefully prepared to be placed in the hands of all selected' 
for the work. Besides the directions given, it might refer: tq tSd; 
best sources of information. At a comparatively small exp 
agents might be saved from many mistakes and their nsefalhesa 
greatly increased. 

. One or two illustrations may be given. 

■ :*B?por/, p. 293i . : ~ 7 

pnatewc© ltL wiU ;'^baMy 
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To instruct any one properly, yon must have some insight into 
tlxeUadeas already possessed, the thoughts that occupy the mind. A 
Zeuaha visitor should know the meaning attached by Hindu women 
to the terms God, sin, holiness, salvation, heaven, &c. Mrs. Winter 
suggests that ladies should have clear accounts of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan festivals that they may know the subjects on which 
their pupils* thoughts are full. Without being polemic, such know- 
ledge may, in some cases, be turned to good account. 

Hints on Etiquette might form another chapter. Indians attach 
great importance to it, and its observance or neglect will do much 
to attract or repel. Mrs. Winter says, that she sent a native 
Christian daily to a Hindu family, but “ unfortunately her manners 
offended them so much that they declined her services.** 

The Sinhalese are said to have 16 forms of the second personal 
pronoun, expressing the highest reverence down to the utmost 
contempt. Indian languages may not be so rich in this respect ; 
but they have them, more or less, and care is required in their use. 

An English or American lady should remember that in the eyes 
of au orthodox Hindu she is a Mlechcha , whose touch is pollution. 
She should know how offence may be given iu this way. 

A lady, with the requisite experience, could not confer a greater 
boon upon her fellow-labourers than by the preparation of the 
Manual suggested. 

There are now hundreds of ladies employed in Zenana work, and 
it is time that the present happy-go-lucky system should come to an 
end. 

Knowledge of the Vernacular.— At the Mildmay Conference the 
Rev. J. E. Payne said : — 

M In conclusion, I think it well to suggest that every body who goes 
to India for any kind of Missionary -work be required to prepare for an 
examination in the language of the people at the end of the first and 
second year. Missionaries of all denominations are examined, and they 
are liablo to recall if they fail to pass.’* p. 318. 

Some Missions require ladies to pass examinations in the verna- 
cular* but not all. In fact, some in charge of schools iu which 
English forms one of the subjects have been told that a knowledge 
of the vernacular is not necessary in their case. This is a great 
mistake. Even in teaching English a knowledge of the vernacular 
is very useful. To give an English synonym is no proof that a 
pupil really understands a word. 

Training of Indian Agents.— Foreign ladies can do little more 
than superintend ; the burden of the work must fall upon their 
assistants. Their training is therefore of great importance. A 

Committed appointed by the Punjab Ladies* Missionary Conference 

. • , ..... 
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in 1882 drew up the following “ Graded Scale of Qaalificatioxra for 
Zenana Teachers and Bible- women 

Grade I. 

To read and write well one language ; be competent to teach the rudi- 
ments of Scripture history and plain knitting. Salary from 4 to 6 rupees* 

Grade II. 

To read and write two languages, know thoroughly the four simple 
rules in arithmetic, knitting socks, and be well up in Genesis and the 
Pour Gospels. Salary from 8 to 10 rupees. 

Grade III. 

To read and write two languages well, know the four compound rules 
in arithmetic, the elements of geography, and be familiar with the chief 
points of Muhammadan or Hindu controversy, and some simple Church 
history and the Acts of the Apostles. In needlework, either proficient in 
cutting out and making plain garment, or in kasida or lace, or somo 
other fancy work. Salary from 12 to 15 rupees. 

Grade IV. 

To read and write three languages ; arithmetic to vulgar fractions and 
rule of three; general knowledge of Geography and History of India; 
thorough acquaintance with Muhammadan and Hindu controversy ; 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. Salary from 16 to 20 rupees. 

Grade V. 

To teach all subjects up to the Normal School Standard ; proficiency in 
the Evidences of Christianity and Prophetical Books ; to prove the chief 
doctrines of Christianity from the Scriptures ; elementary astronomy is 
also desirable. Salary 20 to 30 rupees. 

*** The special books for examination to be appointed by the Sub- 
Committee. 

The number of languages is required on account of so many being 
spoken in the Punjab. 

\ The course proposed is nob altogether satisfactory. With the 
exception of needlework, it has no speciq.1 reference to women. It 
might be less polemic, and include some knowledge of sanitation, 
the training of children, &c. 

While, Female Normal Schools should receive every encourage- 
ment, ladies engaged in Zenana work may do much for the im- 
provement of their own assistants. Mrs. Capron says : 

“It is the custom in Madura to hold a meeting every. Friday evening 
at winch: incidents of the peek’s work are xnentibned; and this is 0lesed( 
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fey dwelling on something connected with the Saviour’s life, fitted to be an 
inspiration to effort during the following week. It is a fact to be men- 
tion^; that heathen women not unfrequently send requests for prayer to 
this meeting. Some of these from our pupils of long standing are 
torching. An hour is spent alone on Sunday with each Bible-woman in 
turn.”* 

Miss Andrews says : 

u Our helpers need moral as well as mental training. How often we 
came across instances of little unfaithfulnesses, meannesses, falsehoods, 
deceptions ! how often we are grieved by exhibitions of temper, pride, 
idleness ! ” 

Instead of individual fault-finding, a class is suggested, in which 
failings might be treated without personality : 

“ Such a class gives opportunities of applying the Scriptural precept 
1 Be courteous/ of treating of neatness and cleanliness, as well as of 
truthfulness, meekness and patience, of pressing homo upon them the 
need of training their own children wisely and well, and of endeavouring 
by precept and example to lead their pupils to do the same.”f 

The above faults may be expected to be more prevalent in young 
Missions like the Punjab ; but everywhere they require to be 
guarded against. 

Small Hand-books containing directions about their personal 
conduct and work, are very desirable for the use of Indian assist- 
ants. 

Instruction. 

1. Need of Adaptation.— 'The most important part of a sermon 
is the application — to show how the whole bears upon the hearer 
and to point out his duty. Without this even the narratives of 
Scripture will lose greatly their effect. The need of adaptation 
with regard to ordinary school books has already been shown : the 
same remarks apply to the religious instruction. The translations of 
Peep of Day and Line upon Line are largely used in Zenana teaching. 
These books were written for Christian children in England ; they 
necessarily do not draw the lessons from the narratives which 
Indian'women specially need. 

There are many excellent Scripture stories in English, which 
would serve as bases, but their application should be made suitable 
to India. 

The Women of the Bible form a good series of lessons. Books on; 
the subject have been published in several Indian languages. 

^^^/;to should be given on the preservation of health and 

the training of children. In Hinduism, moral teaching finds no 

* South India Missionary Conference Report , 1879, Vol. I. p. 170. 

Goiifetent* tUportylOSZ pp< 59, 60. 
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place. Religion and morality are considered distinct. On the con- 
trary, u religion in daily life” should receive marked attention. Mr. 
Mullick complains that for the sake of reading dramas and #3ing 
fancy work, <f our young women are fast becoming oblivions of Uieir 
household duties or avoiding them as a drudgery.” Caution should 
be given on this poiut. 

A carefully graduated course of instruction, with the necessary 
text-books, is a great desideratum. Some changes would be neces- 
sary in peculiar cases ; but it would give a good general idea of 
what was wanted. 

2. The Useful rather than the Ornamental to be kept in view.— 

In Bengal Mr. Mullick says, “ The consumption of dyed- wool is 
increasing beyond all proportion. Woollen neck-ties and night 
caps, socks and shoes, aud woollen luxuries arc finished off by our 
lasses by their delicate needle and thimble, bub one must seutJ for 
the tailor to make babies' clothes, quilts, and bedding,” 

The complaint is not confined to Bengal. The Rev. T. K. 
Weather head said in Bombay some years ago : 

“ I protest against the large amount of time spent in crochet and other 
kinds of fancy work. This is useful in its place, but it creates no 
character, draws out no great practical quality, prepares for no real useful- 
ness. It gives no foundation for thought which shall lead to influential 
action upon those around. What is wanted is knowledge which will fit 
foi* companionship, for bringing up children, for ruling her household, for 
taking an interest in the welfare of all people.” 

Miss Brittan said at Allahabad that fancy work was not taught 
by her Mission until the pupils could at any rate read the First 
Book through. A lady in the Pun jab said that her first lessons in 
sewing were to teach the women to mend their own clothes. 

Mr. Mullick says : 


As yet the action of a cultured female mind has been infinitesimally 
small. It is infinitesimal in its action on the husband, infinitesimal on 
the son. Our women’s accomplishments only plca&r us — no more. We 
earnestly hope for the day when they would animate and vivify ns. to 
work m the cause of national progress.”* 


On the other hand, it is admitted that the desire to learn fancy 
work is sometimes tho great incentive to receive Zenana instruction. 
No' hard and fast rule is practicable, but the general principle 
wkicn has been urged should be kept in view. 

3. A Taste for Wholesome Beading should be fostered.— If 
the women do not. read at ail, or read only trashy tales, the art 
they have acquired will be comparatively useless, if uofc iniurious. A 
lady engaged in Zenana work takes with her a packet of cheap 
little story bo oks, with bri ght cov ers, and sells a great number. ^ 

* The Hindu Family , p, 108. ~ : ^ 
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The subject will be further noticed under the head o£ “ Literature 
for Women.” 

^ Appeal for Voluntary Labourers. 

Already there are several English ladies engaging in Zenana 
teaching and other work among women ; but maintaining them- 
selves. Every effort should be made at home to enlist more much 
volunteers. “The harvest truly is plenteous, bnt the labourers 
are few.” 

But there are English ladies in India who could render valuable 
service in various ways. 

Even accompanying ladies engaged in Zenana work would be 
encouraging. A report says, u We want ladies who take an 
interest in them to visit them often. The cry always is, f I)o 
bring somebody to see us; you know we would go if we could/” 

Some ladies might undertake to superintend a few native assist- 
ants. An hour a day to five houses a week could be given in several 
cases. It would greatly diminish the expense, while the influence 
of an honorary worker would be of much value. 

Indian Christian ladies might take part as well as English 
ladies. Zenana work in Madras was commenced by a Christian 
Native* Lady. Mrs. Winter says, “A native Christian lady (who 
had herself once been a Hindu) went with me once or twice, and I 
always felt one of her visits was worth fifty of mine.” 

Even Hindu ladies might co-operate. It is true that the number 
among them who are educated is still very small, but there are 
a few. They might begin by encouraging home teaching in the 
families of relatives and friends. Home of them have carriages or 
other conveyances at their disposal, enabling them to go out. A 
lady of “ light and leading” might thus do a great amount of good. 
Like charity also, it would bo i twice blessed/ benefiting herself as 
much as those she sought to instruct. The openings for benevolent 
effort in which the women of India can engage are still compara- 
tively few ; but there is no real difficulty in the way of the course 
proposed. India will yet have her Mary Carpenters, Florence 
Nightingales, and Lady Dufferins. 

Native Feeling with regard to Female Education. 

Sir A. W. Croft gives the following summary : 

“ The people of India at large encourage or tolerate the education of 
their girls only up to an age and in standards at which it can do little good, 
or, according to the point of view, little harm. That it lias made such 
progress as it has mado is probably due to several causes. Girls’ 
schools are to some extent the fashion ; they are regarded as a mark of civi- 
lisation and enlightenment ; they are the theme of constant exhortations 
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addressed to 'the -people by educational and other officers ; and those who 
are urged to establish them have an uneasy feeling that they caruput 
forward no valid grounds for the refusal thoy would prefer fc^give. 
There appear, however, to be great varieties of provincial feeling^ In 
Madras and Bombay, the desire for female education, however limited, 
is said to be steady and genuine. In Bengal, a different view is ex- 
pressed, though within the limited region of high education a remarkable 
beginning has been made. In the North-Western Provinces, Sir Alfred 
Lyall was of opinion that the mere establishment of schools would do 
little towards the spread of education among women ; ‘ before any 
considerable progress is obtained, the natives must themselves lend their 
co-operation and full assent to the administrative measures of Govern- 
ment, and a public opinion less indifferent to the education of women 
must be formed.* In the Punjab, similarly, Sir Charles Aitchison was 
convinced that the difficulties which beset, female education were not 
to bo solved either by the recommendations of the Commission 6r by 
the most zealous action of Government, though the healthy growth of 
public opinion among the native community might be hastened by 
sympathetic action and by liberal and judicious aid on the part of 
Government officers. In the Punjab, and also in the Central Provinces, 
there was no difficulty about low-caste-girls ; the difficulty was to 
induce girls of respectable position to come to school. As to Sind, 
the feeling is thus expressed. It is only in large municipalities, 
where the Chairmen of the school boards are enlightened men, that 
any advance in female education is to be looked for. In such places, 
also, the agitation against early marriage, which is now being carried on 
by the reforming Hindu party, will tend to keep girls longer at school. 
‘Butin the district ai l municipal small towns,* writes the Inspector, 

* I fear we can expect no progress for some time to come, as the feeling 
of the mass of the people is undoubtedly adverse to female education.’ *’* 

The means suggested for the advancement of Female Education 
will be mentioned in the concluding review. 

INDIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Advantages of Marriage.— Marriage is the most important social 
relation into which wo can enter. Most engagements last only for 
a time; but marriage is a connection for life between persons who. 
must live together in constant intercourse. So close is the union 
bet ween husband and wife, that the two are regarded as one. 

God formed woman to be a helpmeet for man. The two sexes differ 
in several respects ; but by suitable marriage each supplies the de- 
ficiencies of the other, and the happiness of both is greatly increased. 
The man has strength of body, enabling him to protect his wife and 
provide for her support ; the wife has a loving disposition which 
promptslier in every way to minister to the wants of her husband, 

* Review of Education in India , p. 279. 
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Marriage secures tlie preservation and comfort of children. Infants 
deitatnd constant care, without which they would perish. As 
chilOTen grow up, they require to be trained and educated, involv- 
ing much labour and expense. By the marriage relation, parents 
love children with a tenderness which induces them to make every 
sacrifice on their account, and which continues till the end of life, 
notwithstanding, it may be, filial ingratitude. Without marriage, 
children would often be left to pine with hunger, their education 
would be neglected, and the human race would become degraded 
like the beasts of the field. 

Marriage is the source of the natural relations, as husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters. It is the means of 
calling forth the most endearing and permanent affections, which 
give^ife much of its sweetness. Industry and economy are secured 
by marriage. Parents toil chiefly for their children, and for their 
sakes they avoid much useless expenditure. 

In no country in the world is more importance attached to marriage 
than in India. The one great object most Hindus set before them 
is to secure the marriage of their children. To have a son to perform 
their funeral ceremonies is considered necessary to happiness iu 
another world. The common idea is that jnitra means one who saves 
.from hell. This is wrong, for a man's eternal welfare turns upon 
his own conduct. Still, it is unquestionable, that a person's comfort 
in this life largely depends upon his marriage. It may either be a 
great blessing or a great curse. 

The Mahabharata thus describes the position and character of an 
Indian wife in ancient times : 

“A wife is half the man, hhs truest friend — 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss; 

A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude ; a father in advice ; 

A mother in all seasons of distress ; 

A rest in passing through life’s wilderness.” 

It hae been admitted that, even at present, Hindu marriages 
yield a certain amount of domestic happiness ; but it is equally 
true that it might be greatly increased by several reforms which 
are urgently required. A few of the principal will be noticed. 

Early Marriages. 

Ages at Marriage.— In most countries of the world, men do not 
marry till they are able to support a wife ; but in India mero 
childveh are of ten thus united . 
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The first marriage is properly a betrothal, a contract to marry 
at a future time. Practically, however, it. has the force of manage, 
for if tho boy husband dies, the infant wife is condemned tiu per- 
petual widowhood. 

The age at which marriage takes place varies in different parts 
of the country and among different castes. Sir W. W . Hunter 
says, “ Only ignorant persons suppose that the mass of the people of 
India either practise iufaufc marriages, or prevent a widow from 
marrying again. But these customs prevail among the great majori- 
ty of the higher Hindu castes — the very classes who come most 
strongly under the influence of western modes of thought.” Tho 
fashion set by them also affects the classes just below them in the 
social scale. 

Certain classes betroth even infants. A Brahman youth in 
Calcutta, sixteen years of age, was once observed to be very melan- 
choly. A person noticing liis pensive looks, inquired whether he 
had quarrelled with his father, ‘and advised him to return home. 
The youth told liim that ho was in trouble on account of his 
daughter’s marriage. Ho had not succeeded in finding a husband 
for her, and he was obliged to beg to meet the marriage expenses. 
The class of Brahmans to which he belonged betroth their chil- 
dren immediately after their birth. If they do not, they lose their 
honour and respectability. 

A Bengali newspaper says, A little boy on his marriage day, not 
seeing his mother near, began to cry, and the bride followed his 
example through sympathy. A person present had a cane, which 
he showed as if he was going to strike them, which made them 
stop. But in the bridal chamber the poor boy made himself 
hoarse crying , €t where is mamma ?” 

The last census of the small native state of Baroda shows that 
132 males and 558 females were married before they had complet- 
ed their first year ! 

Mr. Malabari gives the number of males in British India found 
married in 1881 up to 0 as 003,000, and the number of females 
married up to 9 as 1,932,000. Between 10 and 14 tho married 
males stood at 1,808,000 and married females at 4,395,000. 
Between 15 and 19 the number of married males was 2,740,000, 
and of married females 5,323,000. Sir W. W. Hunter says, “ In 
Bengal, out of every 1,000 Hindu girls between five and nine 
years of age, 271 are married and 11 are widows.” The Madras 
census says of Brahman girls, “ Some are married before 7 years of 
age ; nearly all are married before 10. The figures suggest that 
between 6 and 7 is tho average ago of marriage for females . 
among Brahmans. This has the natural result of a high percent- 
a §f e of widows, and we find that nearly one-third of the Brahman 
women are widows.” 
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Marriageable Age according to the Shastras. — Hindu law books 
ar%so numerous, the texts so varied, and the commentaries so often 
penterted, that quotations may be made supporting any view. The 
following are some of the principal texts from Mauu : — 

88. Ono should give a girl in marriage aceording to rule to that 
suitor who is of high (family), handsome and of like (caste), even 
though she has not reached (the age of puberty). 

81). Better that the girl, even if she has arrived at the ago of puberty, 
should remain at home till her death than that one should ever give her 
to a suitor lacking in (good) qualities. 

90, A. girl having reached the age of puberty should wait three years 
( for a husband) ; but at the end of that time she should (herself) choose 
a husband of like (caste). 

94. At thirty years of age a man may marry a beloved girl of 22 
yeans, or, (if) he is thrice 8 years (he may marry a girl) of 8 years; if 
his religious duties would (otherwise) be unfulfilled (he may marry) at 
once. Book IX. 

Dr. Burnell thus remarks on the above : 

“The age of the girl differed according to the family and caste cus- 
toms ; for some 12, for some 8 years are recommended ; others say she 
should be given to her husband while she still runs around the house 
naked. (Vas. xvii, 70; Gaut. xviii. 2.M), Baudh. iv. 1- 11-14. K. quotes 
Daksa (cf Vs. 94) as approving 8 years. Twelve years seem to be the 
limit- If unmarried at that age, the girl is disgraced and her father 
has sinned.** 

Gautama’s Institutes of the Sacred Law contains the following 
rules : 

21. A girl should be given in marriage before (she attains the age 
of) puberty. 

22. lie who neglects it, commits sin. 

2 3. Some (declare that; a girl shall be given in marriage) before she 
wears cl o th es. * * XV 1 1 1. 

Dr. J. N. Bhattacharjea quotes the following from the Dayabhaga, 
a law book : 

“ So many seasons of menstruations as overtake a maiden feeling the 
passion of Jove and sought in marriage by persons of suitable rank, even 
so many are the beings destroyed by both her father and mother : this 
is a maxim of law.** 

“ Paithinashi says : — A girl should be given in marriage before her 
breasts swell. But if she have menstruated before marriage both the 
giver and the taker fall into the abyss of hell; and her father, grand- 
father and great grandfather are born insects in ordure. XI. ii.” 

Pundit Haraprasad Shastri, m. a., at a public meeting in Cal- 
cutta, admitted that in ancient times the bride, in many instances, 
could choose her own lord; but contended that the system was 
abolished by Parasara on account of its evils. 

8 
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Al. tlie same meeting Babu l'ndranath Banarji, B. l., Editor of 
Ttangabashi, said : " We will follow the Shastras whether we tmjjjr- 
stmdthemornot” /■'■■ ■ 

Supposed Religious Sanction. — The following remarks are 
abridged from the Rev. T. E. Slater 

Marriage among Hindus is not a civil institution, it is a sacrament, 
or, according to Maim, one of the twelve Sauskara, or purificatory rites 
(11. 27 <fec.,) by which a person is purified from hereditary sin. 

, “ It is not surprising that people should cling with tenacity to cus- 

toms supposed to be sanctioned by ancient religious authority, audit 
has been said that in India every custom, whether unintelligible, or 
?A -i indefensible, becomes a religious question. Dewaii Bahadur 


Rftgnnath Row has probably said all that can be said on this subject 
in the two editions of his pamphlet, * The Hindu Law of Marriage,* 
published first: in 188*2, and in his Reply to a Review of that pamphlet by 
two learned Madhva pandits, as well as in some more recent papers ; 
and his countrymen must read and judge for themselves. 

“ Happy will it be for Hindus if they can conclusively prove that their 
religious books do not require them to break the laws of health and 
reason and morality. If they do require it, so much the worse for the 
laws, and all one can say is that such laws cannot be inspired ; at any 
rate they can have no binding inspiration and authority for those who 
now admit these evils. A book of laws, however sacred it may be held, 
ceases to be of abiding authority, if those laws are out of harmony with 
intellectual, social ami moral progress. Is it not irrational to suppose 
that the Laws of Manu — a Code compiled, according to the latest com- 
putation, MOO years ag —with its minute and childish formalities, its 
fanciful, unequal and retaliatory penalties, such as mark the earliest 
forms of criminal legislation, its uniform leniency shown to a certain 
class of the community, and ir.s entire subordination of women, should be 
fitted to regulate society in the nineteenth century p Though there is 
much tbit is majestic, benevolent, and beautiful about the Code, are 
thews many among those who have become accustomed to more hurnano 
laws who would like to live under it in the present day ? 

1 he conservative Hindu, however, clings to antiquity, and in the 
matter of child-marriage, those who protest against it have antiquity on 
their sale. Juima married Situ; Krishna married Rukmiui; Arjuna 
married Draupadi; Kala married Damayanti, not as children, but as 
grown-up women. Arid as for the Hindu religious hooks themselves, a 
careful study of them seems to show that infant marriages ‘form no part 
of a religious institution in India.* The very mantras that the Smritis 
prescribe to be chanted during the marriage ceremonies, clearly indicate 
that the b. ido should be a woman, and not in infant. 

«i" second religious basis of child- marriage is the doctrine of the 
kbraddha, or the ceremonies that follow the fuooral rites. Orthodox 
P. “, d V b ?! leve t,wt ‘f they do not leave sons behind them, who will offer 
J 0r n t - hC,ir i.i 80U H after d eath, they cannot reach heaven ; if they can 

S?e thatfiF T y - re9t ' ,?“• Bufc ‘d/Jt 

..believe that. balls of rice and flour can have any effect bn departed: 
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spirits - that any ceremonies or sacred places can accelerate the progress 
of disembodied relatives to heaven.” 

Sftn will be judged by their own actions — not by those over 
whieh they have no control. The effects of a belief iti the efficacy 
of Shraddhas is most injurious. A Hindu may lead any sort of 
immoral life; if he have a sou and plenty of money to spend ou his 
Shraddha, all is supposed to be well. 

Alleged Moral Reasons for Early Marriage.— Mr. Slater thus 
replies to this argument : 

“ It is said to ho in the interests of morality ; though why these inter- 
ests should not have equal weight in the case of child- widows, it is not 
easy to see. Parents marry their girls when they arrive at puberty 
in order that they may not be led astray from virtue. But does not this 
unseemly haste to get daughters married, while being professedly 
respect paid to morality, form a serious indictment against the morals 
of the country ? We have often wondered why Hindus do not break 
through this evil custom from very shame. Chi id -marriage proclaims 
with the loudest voice that the moral tone of India needs to be im- 
proved.”* 

Evils of Early Marriage. 

Before noticing these in detail, a popular error will first bo 
exposed* 

Alleged Early Puberty in India.— It is commonly thought that 
women are marriageable at an earlier age in hot countries than 
in cold countries. Dr. Atmarang Panduraug, of Bombay, denies 
that such is the case : 

“ The custom of premature marriage thereby acting in juriously upon the 
morals of the people among whom it prevails, has an undoubted tendency 
to bring on early puberty, and this is strangely mistaken for ‘climatic 
influence.* Climate has no influence in the matter. The history of our owu 
people in former years, when this pernicious custom had no existence, will 
bear me out fully.” 

Mrs. Mansell, M.D.,of Cawnpore, thus explains the causes of early 
puberty in India : 

u The idea is very common, that Indian girls arc more precocious than 
others, and therefore marriage must be hastened. This state of affairs is 
supposed to be due to climate. But there are more potent causes. For , 
centuries such pernicious customs have prevailed, so that girls have 
attained a forced puberty, which would probably never have existed 
under natural conditions. The female mind has been left vacant and 
uneducated, and has thought of little else than frivolous and sensual 
objects, before reason and judgment have become matured, and before 
correct principles have been formed. The imagination has become 

* Qhri&tianr College Magazine, Voh III., pp.» 425-431. 
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excited and the ovaries rotised to premature activity. Thus an 
unnatural forcing of the animal instincts, and an unnatural stiraulatk^ of 
the passions have developed the Indian races as we see them to-day* : The 
mind influences the body. 

“The system of early marriage panders to sensuality, lowers the 
standard of health and of morals, degrades the race, and tends to 
perpetuate itself and all its attendant evils to all future generations. 
Such is the law of heredity, 

“ If Indian marriages could be generally deferred to a later period for a 
few generations, and girls given an opportunity to change the current 
of their thoughts and habits — if they could become better educated and 
better disciplined — the habit of early pnbcsccne would bcconiv broken, 
and approach more nearly the normal standard. A marked improvement 
in mental calibre, in morals, in physique, would soon become percep- 
tible, the dangers of child-bearing would be minimised — and a healthy 
and vigorous raco would be secured.” ' 

The Evils will now be mentioned. 

1 . Early Marriages injure the Health of all concerned. - In 1 870 

Babu Keshab Chunder Sen collected fcho opinions of some of tho 
first medical rnen in India with regard to the marriageable age. A 
few extracts are given below.* 

Dr. David B. Smith, for some time Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College : — 

“ Too early marriage is inevitably bad, and radically destructive of 
national vigor. I am inclined to think that very early marriages in 
this country arc men- illy degrading as they are physiologically objec- 
tionable.” 

Dr. Nobin Krishna Bose : 

“ I have always regarded this custom to bo among the principal causes 
of our physical deterioration as a race, and also as a powerful im- 
pediment in the way of intellectual advancement and social reform.” 

The Hon. Mohendra Lai Sircar, m. d. : 

“Early marriage, in my humble opinion, is the greatest evil of our 
country. It has stood, so to say, at the very springs of the life of the 
nation, and prevented the normal expansion of which it is capable. 

“ It is a grave mistake to suppose that tho female who has just begun 
to menstruate, is capable of giving birth to healthy children. Tlie teeth 
are no doubt, inteuded for the mastication of solid food, but it would bo 
a grievous error to think that the child the moment he begins to cut his 
teeth w?.ll be able to live on solid food.” 

The same physician bore the following testimony at a public 
meeting held last year, in Calcutta, over which he presided: 

“ From medical observation extending over 30 years, he could sav 25 
pe r cen t of Hindu women died prematurely through early marriage, 25 

* From a reprint by the Rev, K. S. Macdonald^ 
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per cent more were invalided by the same cause, and the vast majority of 
fheu;einainder suffered in health from it.” 

Medical men recommended that the minimum marriageable ago 
of w)men should be 1G ; but if delayed until the 18th year, the 
danger of child-bearing would be lessened and healthier offspring 
would bo secured. In deference, however, to popular opinion, 
14 was fixed as the minimum age in the Marriage Bill. 

The following are some of the injurious physical effects of 
early marriage. 

(1.) The drain upon the hushand *s constitution is very hurtful . — 
tc The seed is the life.” A physician says that its early waste 
enfeebles the body more than the loss of twenty times the same 
quantity of blood. u Give not thy strength to women” was the 
advice of a mother to her royal son. 

(2.) Early marriages tend to make women barren . — There is a 
learned treatise on Sterility, or Barrenness, by Dr. Duncan, an 
eminent English physician. He shows conclusively that the 
proportion of barren women is much greater among those married 
early than among those married when full grown. 

(3.) Early marriages produce females rather than males , and 
weak children . — This was remarked more than 2,000 years ago by 
Aristotle, a famous Greek philosopher. “ Premature conjunctions 
produce imperfect offspring, females rather than males, and these 
feeble in make and short in stature. That this happens in the 
human race as well as in other animals, is visible in the puny 
inhabitants of countries where early marriages prevail.” 

Dr. Duncan also shows that abortions and ill -formed children 
are other fruits of early marriages. Surgeon-Major Parakli, Chief 
Physican, Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, Bombay, says, “ The heads 
of the children of youug mothers are also unduly pressed upon, and 
so either the children die prematurely or grow feeble both in body 
and mind or turn out hopeless idiots.” 

(4.) Early marriages cause much sickness and mortality among 
the mothers, — Dr. Parakh mentions as one cause “ The imperfect 
consolidation of the bones of the pelvis at the tender ages at 
which women in consequence of early marriages, give birth to 
children.” 

Miss Pechey, m. d., of Bombay, says : — 

“ The prevalence amongst Hindu women of rickets and scrofula is, no 
doubt, due to their custom of early marriage ; the demands of maternity 
being made upon a system in which the bones and other tissues are not 
yet fully developed, the offspring is insufficiently nourished, and that at 
the expense of the mother.”* 

. According to present law, marriage may be consummated when 

* Indian Magazine, 1886, p. 43i). 
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the child wife is ten years of age. Mrs. Mansell, m, d., thus men- 
tions some of the effects of this : 

*' I have been called to treat- surgically four little girl- wives Svhose 
bodies were most shockingly mutilated and rendered henceforth *nnfit 
for marital duties by their husbands! A gentleman (in manner and 
appearance) asked me to visit his family — and I saw a little girl**— no 
larger or more developed than a European child of seven years — so 
completely ravished, that repair was almost impossible. This man inform- 
ed me that this was his last wife, and that restraint was impossible! He 
said this in plain English, and without the slightest appearance of shame 
or pity. What a marriage system ! How shameful ! How degrading !” 

At the meeting held in Calcutta, a Bengali Christian gentleman 
piously defended the death of the mother and some of her children 
by the famous crab argument : * 

41 If God in His infinite wisdom made the mother crab die in the very 
act of propagating her species, should we complain and fight against 
nature, if, according to a natural law, the human mother suffered in 
physique or of some of her offsprings died an untimely death in fulfilling 
one of the ends for which she was created ? Who can say that in our 
fallen state this was not necessary for the general good, moral and 
spiritual, of the whole human race ?” Report, p. 26. 

Divine wisdom is thus claimed in support of human folly. 

2. Early Marriages hinder Education- — This applies both to 
the wife and her husband. 

Hindu girls are bright scholars, and often get on well. But just 
at the time when they could profit most from instruction, marriage 
intervenes, and school must be abandoned. This not only prevents 
them from continuing their studies, but frequently causes them to 
forget, in course of time, what they have learned. Married as 
children, they generally remain intellectually children all their days. 

The husbands are also injured. An Indian Inspector says that 
through early marriages many of the students are “ exhausted and 
spent by the time they reach seventeen. Their former energy and 
brightness arc gone.” 

An unmarried student is free to devote all his time to his books. 
One who is married must also attend to his wife and children. 
Petty household matters are forced upon his notice ; ho is impor- 
tuned for ornaments; he is often drawn into domestic quarrels. 
Instead of prosecuting his studies, he accepts the first obtainable 
situation ; while, if better qualified, he might have occupied a 
higher position through life. 

3. Early marriage is unjust to both parties.— It allows them 
“ no choice in the most important event of life — an event that 
cpncerns them infinitely more than it concerns their parents. The 
marriage union is for life, and no power on earth, however ancient 
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or sacred its pretensions, has the right to deprive an individual of 
thelppbida of declining a connection that may lead to prolonged 
matramonial misery aud to early and perpetual widowhood.” 

Thp boy-husband may be wronged “ by uniting him to a wife who 
can take no intelligent interest in his pursuits, can never counsel 
and help him in perplexity, cannot manage his household affairs, 
and cannot train his children. He may have a plaything or a 
mistress^ but not a ‘ help' meet for him.”* 

4. Young mothers are incapable of training their children.— 
It is not an easy duty to bring up a child in the right way. Much 
wisdom and judgment are required to prevent the child from 
being petted and .spoiled. These cannot be expected in a mother 
who is herself little more than a child. It may be said that she 
will be assisted by her mother-in-law. But a child is always most 
influenced by its own mother, and the mother-in-law, very probably, 
is an ignorant woman. 

5. The large proportion of widows in India is partly owing to 
early marriages.- -About one-third of all that are born die before 
they are li ve years of age. Others are cut off iu youth. If mere 
girls are married, it is plain that a number of their husbands must 
die before they attain puberty. The unhappy girls are, according 
to Hindu usage, doomed to be widows for life. 

6. Early Marriages tend to Poverty. — In other countries the 
prospect of inarringe is a stimulus to a young man to be diligent in 
business that he may get settled in life. In India this incentive 
is lost. 

Formerly the population was kept down by war, pestilence, and 
famine, so that there was enough of good land for all the survivors. 
These checks have been largely removed by the British Govern- 
ment, and the population in some districts is becoming excessive. 
Sir H. S. Maine, referring to India, says, “In no country will 
there be, probably, a severer pressure on population for food.” 
Among enlightened nations people do not marry till there is a pros- 
pect of their being able to support a family. In India the masses 
marry and multiply without, any more thought of the future than 
rabbits. Sir W . W. Hunter says : 

*■ The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable 
result of the over-population of those parts of India. The mass of the 
husbandmen are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small 
cultivators cannot bo prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means 
of subsistence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food -producing 
powers of the soil.” 

It is these underfed millions who fall the earliest victims to dis- 
ease, and swell the death-roll. In spite of every effort on the part 

• itev. T. E. Slater, Christian College Magazine, Vol. III., p. 500. 
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of Government, tilings will get worse and worse, unless there is 
prudence on the part of the people themselves with regain^ to 
marriage. 

7. Early mar riages cause National Weakness. — Mrs. Mansell 

says : — 

“Because of this marriage system, the gifted races of India have 
degenerated, and become subjugated by foreign powers, and governed 
by the physically stronger and more energetic races, and India holds a 
subordinate place among the nations. This condition of affairs will con- 
tinue so long as tlio mothers of the natiou remain the victims of such a 
vicious marriage system, and are kept in a state of bondage, ignorance, 
arid superstition. As long as mothers rumaiu too feeble and too imma- 
ture to impart strength and vitality to their offspring' — so long will the 
Indian races lack strength, and courage, and hardihood — and the 
nation will remain weak and dependent.” • 

Principal Wordsworth, referring to infant marriages, thus cor- 
roborates the opinion of Mrs. Mansell : 

“ Personally 1 hold most strongly that no great social or political 
improvement can be looked for in Hindu society so long as it 
adheres to that system. For one thing it seems to me simply in- 
compatible with any marked advance in female education, and 
. I cannot hope that Hindu society will ever emerge from what I con- 
sider its present state of feeble civilisation, which must condemn 
it in the future, as it has condemned it in the past, to be the 
servants of manlier and more energetic races, so long as Hindu 
mothers remain in F eir present bondage of ignorance and super- 
stition.” 

Eurly marriage, like caste, is almost peculiar to India. Why 
should the Hindus alone find it necessary ? 


Proposed Legislation. 

Mr. M. Malabari, of Bombay, has devoted some of the best 
years of his life to the important questions of “ Early Marriage and 
Enforced \\ idowhood.” He has collected a body of valuable 
evidence, showing the evils of the systems, and urging reform. 
Dewan Bahadur R. Raghoonath Row and others might be mentioned 
who have done good service in the same direction. 

Some of the measures advocated will now be considered. 

Mr. Malabari’s Proposals.— To check early marriages, he suggest- 
ed that after due notice, no married student should be eligible to go 
X \Z , u, . W0P8,fc y Baw nmations The heads of departments, other 
mavScL ,r ‘ S eqaa1, Sh ° U d Fefor the unmarried candidate to the 

mLXk? 9 " 8 With regard t0 wi<Ws wiU be noticed 
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The Government of India is proverbially timid about interfering 
wink native usages. It required years of agitation before the 
aboRiiou of mti could be obtained. Mr. Malaburi’s proposals 
\vm^ sent for opinion to the different local administrations, and 
influential Indians in different parts of the country were consulted. 
The views expressed are embodied in an interesting Blue Boob, 
published iu 1886 .* 

The following extract contains the views of Government on the 
general principle : 

“ In dealing with such subjects as those raised in Mr. Malabari’s Notes, 
the British Government in India has usually been guided by certain 
general principles. For instance, when caste or custom enjoins a practice 
which involves a breach of the ordinary criminal law, the State will 
enforce the law. When caste or custom lays down a rule which is of its 
natuA enforceable in the Civil Courts, but is clearly opposed to morality 
or public policy, the State will decline to enforce it. When caste or 
custom lays down a rule which deals with such matters as arc usually 
left to the option of citizens, and which does not need the aid of Civil or 
Criminal Courts for its enforcement, State interference is not considered 
either desirable or expedient. 

“ In the application of such general principles to particular cases, there 
is doubtless room for differences of opinion ; but there is one common-sense 
test which may often be applied with advantage in considering whether 
the State should or should not interfere in its legislative or executive 
capacity with social or religious questions of the bind now under notice. 
The test is, 4 Can the State give effect to its commands by the ordinary 
machinery at its disposal ?’ If not, it is desirable that the State 
should abstain from making a rule which it cannot enforce without a 
departure from its usual practice or procedure. 

“ If this test be applied in the present, case, the reasons will bo apparent 
why His Excellency in Council considers that interference by the State 
is undesirable, and that the reforms advocated by Mr. Malabari, which 
affect the social customs of many races with probably as many points of 
difference as of agreement, must be left to the improving influences of 
time, and to the gradual operation of the mental and moral development 
of the people by the spread of education. 

“ It is true that the British Government in India has by its legislation 
set up standard of morality independent of, and in some material 
rospechs differing from, the standard set up by caste ; and it may he that 
the former standard lias had some beneficial effect in influencing native 
customs, practices, and modes of thought. But legislation, though it 
may be didactic in its effect, should not be undertaken for merely 
didactic purposes ; and in the competition of influence between legis- 
lation on the one hand, and caste or custom on the other, the condition 
of success on the part of the former is that the Legislature should keep 


* Selections from the Records of the Gncernmenl of India in the Home Vesuri incut. 
No. CCXXiil. 
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-within its natural boundaries, and should not, by overstepping tboso 
boundaries, place itself in direct antagonism to social opinion." ^ 

None, perhaps, arc more desirous of the change than members of 
the Government of India; but it is thought that public opinien is 
no; yet sufficie»itly advanced for legislation. It is, however, an 
encouraging sign of progress that in 1888 a large representative 
assembly in Rajputaua agreed to fix the marriageable ages at 18 
and 14. 

Mr. Malabari's proposals did not meet with acceptance. Mr. Slater 
says, that the result in most cases would be to punish the young for 
the misdeeds of their elders ; to say nothing of arresting education 
which is itself the best reformer. Nor is it the province of Univer- 
sities to lead social reforms, or to inflict penalties on those who hold 
certain views, and follow certain customs. 

Extension of Native Marriage Act- — Iu 1872, Government, at the 
instance chiefly of Keshub Chuudcr Sen, passed the Native Mar* 
riage Act for those who wished to avail themselves of its provisions. 
It fixed the minimum age for a bridegroom at 18, and of a bride at 
14, but required the written consent of parents or guardians when 
either party was under 21. Higher ages would have been preferred ; 
but it was considered expedient to defer, so far, to popular opinion. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes, the late law member of the Viceroy's 
Council, advocates legislative measures for putting an end to 
the evils attending the Hindu marriage system, in the following 
terms : 


" W ® have already, jy the Indian Act XV. of 1856, removed all legal 
obstacles to re-marriage ; but the number of widows who have availed 
themselves of this Act, is infinitesimally small. The only practical 
course is to limit the number of young widows. This can be done by 
abolishing the system of infant marriages, in accordance with which boys 
aio o en wedded at the age of nine or ten and girl- wives married at 
tour or live, becoming widows before their boy-husbands grow up. Asa 
u BJarriage is nofc a con tract, our courts are compelled to recognise 
Sno7°!!' ( i must, therefore, legislate in tho Governor-General’s 
f T ! ’ , the ?P?y atlve Pwt, of the necessary Bill might be in tho 
this Act comes' into f jVU1 { ™ arr * a 8 e solemnized between Hindus after 
to hash^ d ir i’ • 6 Vo!d ’ unle88 * afc the date of «>e marriage, 

en and th * * ife l T 

contrary to the provisions of thkAet ant 7 P J *° a n ' ad e 

the meaning of the Indian PenaTcode »} T pt ‘ r8 ? U abo ‘ tl “«' w,thm 
to imnrronment for a * ° ode ’ a,ly snch marriage, shall be liable 

Penal Code Section^ 82 IT*?' ““I? 8 ° ne yoar - or to both. As the 
child und jr twelve would* in nwL\*° U i! d appl ? to the proposed Act, no 
But an old man who ^ ,omSfh 6 PU “ ishable ®»*r ite provisions, 
nine, aud all persons bringing about or^ote n ‘ ai T ,es a h nrl of eight or 
would and rightly, incur a polity.- £ mar ” ageS ’ 
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Tlio Indian Messenger, a Brahmo organ, after quoting the above, 
ret%arks : — 

44 ilowever undesirable it may be for the Government, to interfere in 
Mich ^matters relating to the Hindu society, we feel tempted to add that 
it would certainly be productive of highly satisfactory results so far as 
that society itself is concerned. Once that we have this pernicious custom 
put down, Hindu society will rise, fresh and renovated.” 

Although enlightened Hiudus would be glad of such legislation, 
it is yet too much in advance of “ native public opinion.” 

Proposals of Calcutta Ladies. — The Calcutta Branch of the 
t< Wood's Women's Christian Temperance Union,” in a circular, 
dated 29th September, 1888, suggest the measures stated below : 

First Proposal : 

44 ^JThile Hinduism tolerates, if it docs not demand, unnaturally early 
betrothal or ‘religions marriage* as it is called, neither Hindu law nor 
custom demands unnaturally early co-habitation or 4 physical marriage.’ 
Hence the India Penal Code has made the cohabitation of so-called 
husband and wife before ten years of age criminal. This age must be 
raised to at least 12 or 13. The British India Law for the Parsis made 
it 14. The minimum demanded by the Bramhos and obtained in the 
Civil Marriage Act (1872) is 14. There is nothing in Hindu law or custom 
to prevent Government fixing a minimum of 13 or 14 for co-habitation 
among Hindus.” 

The first marriage might take place at any time ; but the second 
marriage, followed by cohabitation, might be postponed to at leastj 
MorlS. 

The following opinions may be quoted in favour of some such 
course : 

The Hon. K. T. Telang says : 

44 That reform is wanted at the principal source of mischief which lies 
in an early consummation of marriage. And here, I may point out, 
the beginnings of a reform — very small beginnings 1 admit, and not such 
as to redound much to our credit; but still beginnings which arc none 
the less real — have already been made in Bombay and elsewhere. Cases 
of deferred consummation after girls have arrived at puberty, arc known 
to have occurred without any protest from the castes concerned. If such 
cases become sufficiently numerous, a long step, I am persuaded, will 
have been taken towards the ultimate goal.”* 

The late Sir M. Molvill, in a letter to Mr. Malabari, says : 

44 As regards consummation I should not be disposed to alter the 
provision of Section 375 of the Penal Code, which makes ten the age 
within which it is rape to have intercourse with a woman. But I would 
not object to making it an offence punishable, vvitli a milder punishment 
than that of rape, to have intercourse with a woman between the age of 
10 or 12. This, I think, is the law in England.” 


# Jnfant Marriage, tjr’c., j». 51. 
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Ho proposed the following legislation : 

“ 1. Whoever has sexual intercourse with a woman, who is ahoy/" the 
age of ton but under the age of twelve years, shall be punished* with 
imprisonment of either description which may extend to two ycty*s, or 
with fine, or with both.’* 

The 2nd section wonld make punishable the parents who send 
their daughter to her husband’s house before she is 12 years of 
age. 

“ 2. Whoever being the lawful guardian of a woman who is under the 
age of fcwolve years, knowingly permits her to have sexual intercourse, 
or does any act to facilitate her having sexual intercourse, shall ho 
punished with imprisonment of either description which may extend to 
two years, or with fine or with both.” p. 07. 

Ono great obstacle in the way of this legislation is, that the 
parents, in most cases, think it rather a duty 'than a crime to abet 
such an act as that forbidden. Sir M. Melvill, in a previous letter 
to Mr. Malabari, thus states the difficulties in the wav of his own 
proposal : 


“If consummation could bo prevented before the ago of 12, it would 
certainly be most desirable. But could the law effect this ? At present 
consummation of marriage before the age of 10 is punishable. But in the 
whole course of my experience, I have novor known such a case brought 
before the Crimma 1 Courts. Why is this? The- explanation must bo 
either, that such cases do not take place, or that they are not discovered 
Ihe first explanation, I think, you do not admit, and therefore you must 
tall back on the secern:. But if it is impossible to prove that the law is 

dlffl i*r ien tho -& r ! 18 .?" de . r , l0 > ifc would bo equally, or even more 
diffi.u t to prove it, when the girl was between 10 and 12. .1 say ‘more 

difficult, because the visible injury to the girl herself would bo less serious 
and tess apparent. It seems to me that it would be impossible to euforco 
the la-.’, except by means of an inquisitorial investigation of the most 
private affairs of domestic life, which would bo considered intolerable In 

cmdd -Z^inir 11 ^ ^ thewife > (and RliC wou,d never complain), ho w 
X her LT f ^ ?1 mto a man ’ 8 order to ascertain 

And th » nt h.ul consummated his marriage before his wife was aptaviro * 

to *!** ' -mi (»»„« a 

“ «— « •. ~* 
{.•rr*. T,! - •*« »• h,™ 

16 years t . n<r L ? Arif j jf anv t U - ! n ' Al V01( j, a ) t! 011 the wives attaining 

i ijaitjiov rniag”ily I* ’ “ ^ 
* Infant Marriage, pp. 95 . 97 ” ' ~ 
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lb is no doubt intended, that, in such refusal, neither party could 
mujTv without., the written consent of parents or guardians till 21, 
as ft aquiree! in the Native Marriage Act of 1872. 

This proposal lias the support of the high authority of Sir William 
Muir and the Hon, Mr. Justice West. The former, in a letter to 
Mr. Malabari, writes : 

“ I have always been strongly of opinion {and T think T expressed the 
same in the Legislative Council some 20 years ago) that the betrothal 
or marriage of minors should not be held binding at law unless consum- 
mated — that is, that specific performance of the contract made by 
parents or guardians should not he enforced. Possibly court action for 
damages against these might be allowed.”* 

Mr. Justice West sent a draft Act to Mr. Malabari ; the first 
section of which is as follows : 

“ A marriage of a female under 12 or of a male under 14 may, on tlie 
attainment of that age, be adopted or renounced either hy the person 
attaining it or by the other party to the marriage.”* 

The preamble, however, limits the act to the “ castes and classes 91 
desiring such legislation. 

Sir Madliava Row’s Proposal. --In a memorandum, dated 1 0th 
August, 1888, lie suggests that there should be a line for perform- 
ing marriage before teu in the case of Brahmans and longer in the 
case of non-Brahmans. The grand argument is that it would con- 
siderably reduce the number of widows. He says : 

“ I prefer this moderate action to total inaction which I consider 
culpable to a high degree. 1 decidedly prefer fine to invalidity, 
because the latter would involve the misery of the innocent children, and 
cause deep and extensive popular discontent. The lines should not 
be appropriated by the State, but applied to some purpose beneficial to 
virgin widows. 1 would have two age limits ; one for castes under 
obligation to marry the girl before puberty, ami the other for castes 
at liberty to marry the girls after puberty. More than this measure 
appears to me impossible at present, less than this measure would 
be culpable. The friction attendant upon it will bo at its minimum. ” 

Sir Madhava Row proposes as punishment only a fine graduated 
according to the circumstances of the people. This is preferable 
to imprisonment for what some regard as only the fulfil men t of 
a religious duty. Such an act might properly be the first .stage of 
reform. It would familiarise the people with the idea that, marriages, 
under a certain age, were forbidden. 

But to secure the passing even of such an Act, the desire for it 
must be expressed. The means which may be adopted will be 
noticed in the final review. 

# Infant Marti njc, A V., pp. 10 1 . U9. 
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Intermarriage. 


// 
Catlaps o 


West, an English physician, author of one of the best treatises on 
the “ Diseases of Children/' says, “ First among the causes of sickly 
iniaiicy and premature death may be mentioned the intermarriage 
of near relatives.” The Hindus have been split up into probably 
about a lakh of subdivisions, each holding itself aloof from all others. 
Professor Ltanganatha Mudaliyar gives the following illustration : — 

“ I am sure 1 am not guilty of exaggeration when I say that the 
Mudaiiyars residing in Madras are divided iuto as many as fifty sections, 
lio one of which can intermarry with any othor. The same difficulty of 
intermarriage exists among Nayndns, and Pillais, and Ueddis.” 

u A. Kashmiri Pandit” thus points out the evils of the present 
Hindu system : 

“To weld the disjointed portions of the Indian community together, 
intermarriages are indispensable ; but, as long as caste exists, they are an 
impossibility. They are calculated to fuse the various and discordant 
elements ot Indian Society into one homogeneous whole, by softening 
down class prejudices ; by creating an intellectual sympathy, as the 
result of the intermixture of ideas ; by engendering an enlarged national 
interest, consequent upon a complex and involved relationship, diffused 
through the different classes of the community. This is the good of 
intermarriages : let us look at the evils arising from their absence. 

41 Physically, marriage within a narrow circle is injurious to the general 
physique of a society. Caste splits up a large community into small 
sects, and the member of each sect cannot step beyond its pale. I am 
inclined to think that the limitation of the choice of marriage within small 
Sects is one of the causes of the physical deterioration of the Indian nice. 

“ Besides in juring them physically, 4 close interbreeding,’ or the absence 
of intermarriage, inflicts upon the Indians an intellectual injury too, by 
diminishing their mental vigour and fertility. The mental force of a 
nation, and especially of a small community, begins to diminish as 
soon as its connection with other peoples is cut off; and I have no donbt 
that the intermixture of races has been one of the most powerful 
agencies in the intellectual development of man. 

“ Morally, it affects in three ways. First, it strengthens, if it does 
not actually give rise to, the custom of early marriage. When a largo 
community splits np into a hundred sects, the choice of marriage becomes 
limited to very narrow circles. The number of boys and girls being 
limited in each sect, everybody tries to secure the chance for his child 

an Car betrothal, fearing that, if once the opportunity is gone, 
lie may rot bo able to find a suitable match for his child. In a large 

"n CJWt 7 0Stl Ioti r“ exist ’ parcuts are vei *y anxious 
IX bl £rV early age. Thus, it appears to roe that 
limiting lift U ? fc ,e lm1ia " 80C ’ efc y mt0 pieces, and consequently 
the Vise of « J i" ° ' nilr, ' ,i ^e. has become one of the main causes of 
use of eaily marriage m Jnd.a. Secondly, on account of these 
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uncial boundaries which have risen up between class and class, preclud- 
ing^ titer marriages, the number of boys and girls lias become limited, 
theitjprice in the matrimonial market lias risen very high, and immoral 
monetary transactions relating to marriages have come into fashion. 

“ the force of this evil can be duly realised by those who are awaro 
that there arc sects in India comprising only 80 or 100 families. 
In these sects, the father of three or four sons is a very fortunate person : 
he has some very valuable articles, and can sell them at any price he 
likes. Thirdly, eacli sect thinking itself superior to all other sects, and 
feeling no interest in their affairs, deep class-prejudices have sprung up, 
preventing every kind of unity and harmonious action among the 
people. 

“ It is these considerations which have led me to think that our future 
prosperity depends upon our becoming one nation, and that the rise 
of the national spirit depends in a largo measure, upon intermarriages, 
which can become common only when the authority of caste lias died 
away.”* 

Reform might commence by the intermarriage of subdivisions of 
the same caste. It is not desirable, as a rule, for persons widely 
dissimilar in social position and tastes to marry. A Pariah girl, 
well educated in a Mission Boarding School, may herself be a 
suitable match for an educated B rah in an ; but in India when a man 
marries a wife he is considered also to marry all her relations, who 
think they have a right to come and quarter themselves upon him. 
The first and easiest step is that proposed by Professor Ranganatha 
Mudaliyar : — 

u Can nothing be done to bring into intermarrying relations all tbo 
members of a class like Mudaliyars or Nayadns ? that, the son of one 
Nayadu should marry the daughter of another Nay ad u does not seem to 
involve any violation of the Vedie or Smrithic precepts. No religions 
scruples need be set at rest, and 1 presume there will he no great opposi- 
tion from the priest. Custom is the only foe to contend with. I would 
fain think that if a small beginning were made in the way of uniting three 
or four of the many sections of Mudaliyars, the advantageous diameter 
of the union would be readily and fully appreciated, and the way be pre- 
pared for a further blending together of the sections that now stand apart. 
In a matter like this, the chief city should set the example, and the towns 
in the mofussil will follow suit., sooner or later.” 

The Vedas do not contain any restriction whatever about mar- 
riages, and even in the time of Manu there wore intermarriages 
between the different castes. The present system of forbidding 
marriages between numerous sections of the same caste is modern, 
and r€>sts wholly on custom. It is another example of Hindu 
ingenuity in the “ favourite human art of self-tormenting.” 


# The Indian Magusinc, 18S0, pp. 287, 288. 
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Astrology. 

/ 

Next to caste, astrology lias perhaps most influence in preventing 
desirable mn mages. When one is contemplated, horoscopes, are 
compared. If the results are considered unfavourable, the proposed 
union is abandoned. Its evil effects are thus explained by Sir 
Madlmva How : 


« difficulties attendant upon the choice of snitahio husbands for 
the girls of a Hindu family are generally many and great, and I am 
boned to say that those difliculties are enormously aggravated by Hindu 
Astro lotfy. 

The anxious parents anil relatives of a girl, after much inquiry anil 
research, make a choice, good in many respects, — iu respect of age, 
health, appearance, education and circumstances. 

The horoscopes of the buy and girl are placed in the hands of the 
astrologer, and he is asked for his opinion as to the proposed match. 

After mnch inspection, study and calculation — or rather the appear- 
ance of the same — the astrologer perhaps says, 

(1) The two horoscopes are not in accord ; as they ought to be. 

(*2) The horoscope of the hoy shows that he will bo short-lived ; 
and tiiis means that the girl married to him will before long become 
a widow' ! 

(:$) The horoscope of the boy shows that lie is destined to lose his 
first, wife and to marry a second ; and this means that the girl married to 
him will die ere long ! 

(4?) The horoscope of the girl shows that she will not have a father- 
in' law or motlier-in-l w ; and this means that, nob long after marriage, 
the parents of the boy will die ! 

Such predictions cause alarm to the parents of the girl and also to the 
parents of the boy; and the proposed alliance is abandoned. 

The parents of the girl begin again their inquiries and researches for 
ft husband for her. It having become known that her horoscope has 
been declared objectionable in the way above stated, nobody will accept 
her in marriage. 

Similarly the parents of the boy renew their inquiries and researches 
for a wife for him. It having become known that his horoscope has been 
declared objectionable in the way above stated, nobody is willing to oiTer 
him a girl in marriage. 

fchich embarrassments, and the unhappiness thereby caused, afflict Hindu 
society in many and various forms. 

H is lamentable what a deal of mischief the astrologer docs. 

The astrologer may he a real believer in the science%vhich he professes 
to km y; . I lie mischief he does is not the less on that account. 

He in iy be utterly ignorant- of that science. The mischief is all the 
same. 


It is consolatory to think that very often he is a downright humbug, 
who desires to extort money from either side. In this case it is a 
consolation that the lellow might be, bribed to refrain from mischief » 
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Bat the fact of his being open to bribery soon becomes known, and ho 
is Rejected as a referee in favour of the more honest and, therefore, the 
less tractable mischief-maker ! 

Tlje fact is, the root of the evil lies in the general or prevailing 
belief in astrology — the belief prevailing among men, and especially 
among women, who take a largo part in arranging marriages. 

Show this belief to be quite unfounded, and you will apply the axe to 
the root of the evil. 

Hero then is a large and virgin field presented for the labours of social 
reformers. 

I feci it a duty to avail myself of this opportunity to declare my own 
profound conviction that Hindu astrology, as if is now employed in 
connection with proposed marriages, is utterly false and purely mis- 
chievous.’ * 

A # gentleman in Mysore gives the following illustrations of which 
he had personal knowledge : A rich Brahman in the Fort wanted 
a wife for one of his sous; but ho had to write letters without end ; 
and to search for five years in about a hundred families before he 
could find a girl whose natal star would fulfil the required condi- 
tions. Another respectable mail in Mysore had three daughters. 
For one daughter he searched for a husband about two years in 22 
families ; for the next he made inquiries three years ; and for the 
last one he has been writing, looking and seeking in vain for the 
last four years. A Brahman, 32 years of age, wandered about for 
more than two years with Ils. 500 in his hand looking for 
a wife ; and he has now only succeeded in obtaining a girl of four 
years old by giving a dowry of Its. 700. 

Mauluage Expenses. 

Ward has the following remarks on Hindu marriages : 

“The wedding ceremonies exhibit the manners of a people exceedingly 
fond of display... .The chief anxiety of a Hindu is not to acquire daily 
food for his family, but to pay off the extraordinary expenses incurred at 
the call of ridiculous custom, or superstition. Though thousands of 
rupees may have been expended upon it, not a vestige remains after 
marriage by which the married pair may be more wealthy or more 
happy > the whole sum evaporates in show, noise, and smoke, or is 
squandered away in the entertainment of Brahmans and relations.*’ 

Colonel Sleemau thus describes the custom iu the North-West 
Provinces : 

“One of t.lio evils which press most upon Indian society, is the 
necessity which long usage has established of squandering large sums in 
marriage ceremonies. Instead of giving what they can to their children 
to establish them, and enable them to provide for their families and rise 
in the world, parents everywhere fool bound to squander all they have 
and all they can borrow on the festivities of their marriage.” 

.10 
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Several tribes of the Rajputs used to murder some of their female 
infants to prevent their estates being ruined by marriage expensed. 

It is tbe same in South India. The Hindu says : 

“It is well known that among the Hindus, marriages, as a 'rule, 
necessitate such enormous expenditure that many families involve them- 
selves in debt and even in ruin. They are considered to be occasions or 
particular importance, and in the estimation of ordinary people, no 
amount of expenditure is excessive. We can point, to many wealthy 
families in Southern India who have ruined themselves by borrowing 
blindly vast sums of money to indulge their vanity of having performed 
m arriages on a grand scale. The whole lot of the Unilimin, landholders 
of Tanjorc may be said to have brought on them ruin in this way. 
There are comparatively very few families of the district free from the 
burden of debt, incurred in most instances for the expenses of mar- 
riages.” 

The Ondh Akhhar gives the following graphic picture of marriage 
customs among tbe Muhammadans : — 

“ The luckless man who has to celebrate a marriage has to issue his 
invitations on powdered and tinselled paper a month before the day : if 
he leaves out an enemy, he runs the risk of being vilified in a vernacular 
newspaper. Nor can he calculate the probable number of his guests by 
the number of invitations ho has sent. An invited guest will be sure to 
bring his brothers and his nephews, and not improbably a friend or two 
to whom he owes a kindness. Meantime the feelings of the giver of tho 
feast are of a very mixed nature. He cannot quite avoid the thought 
that for a few brief boars of popularity he has wasted his substance 
and irretrievably beggared himself and his children. Still the sight of 
bo many hungry friends and the evident thankfulness of the diners 
buoys him up. He runs into his wife and tolls her what a name he has 
won in the town. She is proud of her husband, and tells him that a 
good name outweighs mortgaged lands and heaps of bills. At last the 
great day is over, the account has to be met, and tho dinner-giver finds 
himself a ruined man. He is turned out of house and home, and liis wife 
is received with black looks and blows by the neighbours from whom sho 
begs a crust.’* 


The Rev. W. Stevenson, late of Madras, describes as follows a 
common marriage case : — . 

U A father is about to get his daughter married ; his income is Rs. 50 
a month, and he has saved nothing ; but it is the custom for one in his 
position to spond Rs. 500. He knows he hasn’t got the means ; lie must 
borrow at exorbitant interest, ho must put a load of debt on his 
shoulders, which may erind him down for long years ; bat what dues ho 

r®/ tv- 8a 7 h « nes %-‘ W«1I, I hav’nt got the money, it is wrong 
and foolish to harden myself with debt; I’ll only spend what I can 
properly attend, and mind nothing else ?’ No, ho says, ‘ What can 1 do. 
Sir? Its oar custom, and if 1 don’t spend all this money, my neigh- 
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hours will put shame on mo.' So ho foolishly and cowardly puts his 
ne%k under the yoke, wither than face a breath of popular opinion.” 

This insane conduct is not confined to the ignorant. The Indian 
Mirxnr says : “ It is well known that common sense and prudence 
leave the Native, whether educated or uneducated, when he has any 
social ceremonies to perform. On such occasions he is sure to go 
beyond his means and involve himself.” 

Evils of Extravagant Expenditure. 

Space permits only a few to be noticed : 

1. It tends to make the Hindus a nation of children. — Children 

have two weaknesses — they are fond of show and they think only 
of the present. Both are characteristic of the Hindus at present, 
and* they are fostered by the marriage outlay. 

2. The payment of an enormous amount of Interest. — From the 
want of foresight, borrowing is the common resource at a marriage, 
and a load of debt is thus often contracted which presses heavily 
till the end of life. 

3. Lands passing into the hands of Money-lenders. — The Bom- 
bay Dnyanodaya says : 

“ We know a village in the Konknn (the coast district of the Bombay 
Presidency) where not a foot of land nor a single house is owned by the 
inhabitants. They have lost all by mortgaging their little property for 
the sake of money to spend on marriages. One would think this would 
teach them a lesson, but when tlieir all is gone, rather than fail to spend 
a 100 or 200 rupees on the further marriages of their children, cases are 
known of their selling themselves to their landlord for a period of years, 
or a life-time,” 

4< The connection between their poverty and their marriage customs is 
plain. A poor man who is struggling for an existence told us to-day that 
his father owned six acres of land, but that when his three boys became 
of a marriageable age, he said, 1 Come what will, even if I lose my laud, 
my boys must be properly married so he mortgaged the land, spent 
several hundreds of rupees, was happy for two days, and then lost every 
thing ho owned.” 

Expense/ says Bacon , c ought to be limited by a man’s estate/ 
but* according to Indian notions it ought not to stop short of one’s 
credit with the money-lender.” 

The increased value of the land to the ryot has, in some cases, 
been a positive curse. 

“ In native territory proprietary right is unknown, while in British 
Bundclkhand Government, with the best possible intentions, conferred 
at one blow the proprietary right in their villages on the Zemindars. 
This perilous gift has been of great disservice to them. Instead of rising 
in the social scale, and standing out as a comfortable yeomen class, they 
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found thoir newly obtained riglits useful only as a seeuriliy upon which 
money might he borrows!. The Mai'waris anil others wore ready to bud 
money to fin extent before unknown, and when the famine came they 
freely signed away their birth-rights for a morsel of broad. ” 

4. The co un try is deprived of the capital which it so much 
needs. — Indian fanners plough with what is little hotter than a 
crooked stick, and the produce is only one-half of what it ought to 
be. To enable the manufactures of India to compete with those of 
the West, modern machinery is required. Instead of providing it, 
the resources of the country are squandered on empty show. The 
Chief Justice of Indore lately said at a public meeting, “ Why 
should Hindus alone have to be the butt of every civilized community 
in this respect V* 

Measures Recommended. 


1. Every means should be taken to spread a knowledge of the 
evils of the present system. — Husbands should talk about it to 
their wives at every fitting opportunity. They should not wait till 
a marriage is proposed; but “ take time by the forelock.” When 
intelligent men meet, let it sometimes form the topic of conversation. 
Good popular lectures on the subject would be of great value, and 
tracts might be circulated with advantage, 

2« Families between whom marriages take place should agree to 
a greatly reduced scale of expenditure. — It is quite right to rejoice 
at marriages. Within due limits the entertainment of relations 
and friends is becoming: it is insane extravagance which is con- 
demned. 


Considering the divisions into castes, no general movement is 
likely to take place. Each section of the community will require to 
take up the matter. The heads of families should have meetings 
to consider the subject and come to an understanding. There may 
be one or two fools who will persevere in the old senseless custom .; 
but if the majority act prudently, a change will take place. If one 
section make a beginning, the example will probably be followed in 
course of time by other classes. 

3. Educated men should take the lead in the movement. — More 
may justly be looked for from them than that they should be the 
slaves of custom. 


What hope can there bo in a nation when its most intelligent 
men yield to the ignorant rabble, and pursue a course which they 

themselves allow to be idiotic ? J 

£ emale Education should be promoted.— It is ignorant women 
who are the great supporters of the present ruinous system, and 
their increased intelligence would be one of the most effective 
means for its destruction. Without this, all other efforts are not 
likely to have a permanent effect. 
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Let the reader ponder well the foregoing statements and use 
evefjy* means in the circle in which he moves to put an end to the 
evils which have been described. The late Governor of Madras 
justly* said in his Convocation Address : — 

“ Ho who could persuade his countrymen to give up their, to ns, 
astounding expenditure on marriages, would do more for South India 
than any Government could do in a decade.” 

Marriage expenses are one of the chief causes of Indian poverty. 

Objectionable Marriage Customs, etc. 

Mr. Mullick complains of the frivolities of the ceremony. “ No 
respite is granted to the bridegroom to feel its solemnity, to think 
upon Jhis future obligations and duties, or to canvass their weight 
and importance.” Rude practical jokes are played upon him ; as 
pulling his ears, &c. But there are other practices still worse. 

Obscene Language and Songs.— Mr. S. 0. Bose says ; 

“ Tu the suburbs and rural districts of Bengal, females, more particu- 
larly among the Brahmin class, are tacitly allowed to have so much 
liberty on this special occasion that they, putting under the bushel their 
instinctive modesty, entertain the bridegroom not only with epithala- 
miams, but with other amorous songs, having reference to the diversions 
of Krishna with his mistress and the numerous milkmaids. Under an 
erroneous impression of singing holy songs, they unwittingly trumpet 
the profligate character of their god.”* 

A Lahore journal complains of the most obscene songs which tho 
Punjabi women sing on the occasion of a marriage ceremony. 

The Lahore Tribune mentions another horrible custom indirectly 
connected with marriage : 

On certain so-called sacred days, girls, from 12 to 20 years of 
age, go often at the dead of night to a river, singing on their way 
shamefully abusive and indecent songs. After taking their baths, 
the girls stand in two lines, one facing the other and pour out the 
most abominable abuse against each other. This is done under tho 
idea that the more a girl is abused, the longer lives her husband. 

Nantches.— The Subodh Patrihi has the following remarks on this 
subject: 

*■ “Not tho least urgent of such subjects of reform is the institution, 
of dancing girls among us. Stripped of all their acquirements, these 
women are a class of prostitutes pure and simple. Their profession ia 
immoral and they live by vice. Being never married they can never be 
widows. Hence the wedding tie woven by these women is considered 
propitious and sufficiently potent to confer life-long wifehood on the 
newly- married girl. Indeed their presence at marriage and other cere- 

' * Hindus as they are, p. 67. 
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The Calcutta Branch of the " World's Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union" make the following suggestions : 

“ The prohibition of the training and abusing of little girls as prosti- 
tutes and the possession of them by the prostitutes or others ^trading on 
t-ioir infancy, or in other words the amending of Clause 5 Section 375 
and the regular enforcement of Sections 366 and 373 of the Penal Code. 

Clause 5, Section 375 is as follows : “With or without her con- 
sent, when she is under 10 years of age." It is proposed to raise 
the lowest age of consent to 15 or 16 as in the English Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. 

Section 366 prohibits kidnapping or abducting for prostitution 
&c., Section 376 prohibits “buying of any minor for purposes of 
prostitution." 

Another reform advocated is, 

“ The prohibition of the trade which at present exists and by which 
women of Eastern Europe are decayed under false pretences to come to 
India where they are practically forced into prostitution." 

The Editor of the Indian Evangelical Review concludes with the 
following remarks : 

“ One thing we know, is, that very many people are responsible for 
the present state of matters, from the unnatural parent who lives on hia 
child’s infamy, to the Raja who tries to entertain his accommodating Euro- 
pean friends by exhibitions of an institution that would bo a disgrace to 
the lowest stages of savagery.”* 

Public Women as Actresses. — “ Young Bengal" makes politics 
his serious business, aud amuses himself at theatres. There is 
quite a rage for theatre-going among certain classes in Calcutta. 
Formerly the female characters in plays were taken by young men ; 
now prostitutes go on the stage, and use it as au opportunity for 
advertising their charms. The fAbaral says : 

“ Wherein are the actresses of the Beadon Street Theatres recruited ? 
Are they not. born and bred in brothels ? Is not their habitual occupa- 
tion unuainablo ? They are simply brought in the stage for their person- 
al attractions,, and in their new capacity, attired in all the pink of 
fashion, they tied greater facilities to carry on their ruinous ganlo; Their 
new place serves the purpose of being a conspicuous index to their 
private residences, and lo ! hundreds of young men are unsettled in their 
religious arui moral convictions, are dr awn to them to court perdition and 
ignominy . Then there arc the liquor shops and the houses of ill-fame, 
mentioned by the hekan Withess, situated at convenient distances from 
their play-houses, which complete the work of destruction, and within a 

meu into Ritual drunkards and worship- 

* Indian Evangelical Review^ July 1888, p. IScT^ 
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The Liberal adds: "The amount of support now given to these 
theatres does not speak well of the morals of the Calcutta Native 
public. No gentleman ought to entertain the idea of ever visiting 
-them) much less of supporting them with funds.” It is to be hoped 
that the " Babu of the Period” will soon seo the error of his ways. 
It is creditable to the Dacca students, that they held a public 
meeting to protest against such an iniquity. There are brothels 
in Calcutta noar some of the Colleges. A few successful efforts 
have been made for their removal. 

Polygamy. 

Fortunately this is not very common among Ilindus. By making 
the proportion of the sexes nearly equal, God has clearly shown 
that Ho designs that one husband should possess one wife. Where 
this law is violated, evil is the result. Polygamy introduces a large 
amount of envy, jealousy, and strife into the families where it 
prevails. 

The monstrous system of Kulin Polygamy still exists, to some 
extent, in Bengal. A Kulin Brahman may have fifty wives in 
different parts of the country. A man of seventy years may receive 
a large dowry to marry a girl of ten. When the wedding ceremonies 
are over, he leaves his new wife iu her father’s house, and will not 
visit her again unless he receive a handsome present. 

" Thirty years ago,” says Sir W. W. Hunter, “ the great Maharaja 
of Burd wan presented a petition to the Legislative Council setting 
forth the wickedness of this system, and praying for its abolition by 
law.” 

4< Marriage,” he declared, “ is a traffic. So far from being entered into 
as the most solemn transaction of life, calling into exercise the purest 
affections of the heart, and to bo regarded as au indissoluble engagement, 
the Kuliii Brahmans marry solely for money, and with no intention to 
fulfil «any of the duties which marriage involves. They have been known 
to marry more than a hundred wives each, and it is customary with them, 
immediately after going through the nuptial ceremonies and receiving 
their gratuities, to leave the houses of the girls they have married never 
to see their faces more.” 

“ On the same day HI memorials, in almost identical terms, from the 
othor princely houses and cities and districts of Bengal were presented to 
the Indian Legislature.” 

A more methodical Kulin Brahman "keeps a directory of , his 
wives arid children, and instances are known, where, from defective- 
noss of the record, he failed to recognise a particular wife or child 
m his own.” 

11 
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Nothing has yet been done by legislation to put an end to the 
evil, Mr, Mullick says : 

“ Some years ago, that eminent philanthropist Eshar Chandra Vjdya* 
sagar wrote a book on the evils of polygamy, and proved its irreligious 
character. Ho invoked legislative aid for suppressing this mischievous 
practice. It failed for want of support. Government were reluctant to 
interfere with the religion of the people. We might assure our rulers 
that the fooling of the community now is one of unqualified abhorrence, 
and the time has come when polygamy should be put down by legislation# 
If Government thought it was justified in interdicting Suttee ism and 
infanticide, it might as well remove this life-long Sutteeism which is now 
a stain on Indian civilization. Polygamy exists now for the benefit of a 
pack of individuals, who have converted marriage into a means of making 
base lucre, or for the gratification of impious desires.”* 

Women Married to Gods. 

The revelations connected with a recent trial in London, showed 
the vice which still lurks in Christian England, though the shock 
which was given to the public conscience also proved the prevailing 
moral tone. When some native papers made this an occasion for 
damaging reflections on the English nation in general, the Indian 
Messenger generously remarked, “ Is not vice far more widely 
prevalent in Indian society? What have we done to repress it? 
Let not the sieve poiut to the hole of the needle.” 

The attention of Indian reformers is directed to a few points where 
their efforts are specially necessary. 

The abominations of Paphos and Corinth still exist in India in 
connection with Hinduism. In the Bombay Presidency, (t great 
numbers of girls are, in infancy, married to the god Khnudoba, and 
are brought up for a life of sauefcified prostitution in connection with 
the temples of that god.” “The victims, after undergoing a cere- 
monial ‘ purification/ are branded upon their persons with a heated 
stamp, and are thus set apart for their filthy work. When hired 
out to persons wishing to use them as concubines, they pay a 
monthly tax to the temple, and a considerable revenue is gathered 
from this source.”* In Western India, rich merchants of the Val- 
labha sect offer their wives and daughters to gratify the lust of 
their spiritual guides ! 

Th^ following extract from Dubois refers to the temples of South- 
ern India: — 

“ ^ exfc to sacrifice™, the most important persons about the temples 
are the dancing girls, who call th emselves deva-dwi, servants or slaves of 

* The Hindu Family y p. 65. \ The Indian Purity Trumpet, No. 1. 
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the gods. Thoir profession requires of them to be open to the embraces 
of persons of all castes. 

“They are bred to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taken from any caste, and are frequently of respectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that it will 
tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their 
husbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should turn out a 
girl, to the service to the Pagoda. And, in doing so, they imagine they 
are performing a meritorious duty. The infamous life to which the 
daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family.*” 

According to the Madras Census of 1881, the number of female 
“ dancers” in the Presidency was 11,57 3; t Such a number is most 
lamentable. 

The Madras Fellow-Worker says : 

“ These temples are the sacred places where all classes of people daily 
resort, consequently these women have an occasion to mix very freely 
with all classes of the community. Thus the moral tone of the whole 
society is lowered. By constant association men lose sight of the objec- 
tionable character of their profession, and a most fatal laxity of public 
opinion with regard to mixing with them is produced. It is superstition 
that has thrown its ignoble shield over this monstrous evil of selling inno- 
cent girls to a life of sacred infamy, and yet we are foremost in lauding 
up the Hindu social system as the lean ideal of social life.” 

The indignant words of Bishop Lightfoofc, applied to ancient 
Greece, refer equally to India : — 

“ Imagine, if you can, this licensed shamelessness, this consecrated 
profligacy, carried on under the sanction of religion and in the full blaze 
of publicity, while statesmen and patriots, philosophers and men of letters, 
looked on unconcerned, not uttering one word and not raising one linger 
to put it down.”* 

Educated Hindus should protest against these abominations and 
seek to suppress them. 

THE HINDU FAMILY SYSTEM. 

This.is a very ancient institution, a relic of the patriarchal age, 
long anterior to Brahmanism. It prevails chiefly among the upper 
ranks of society : many of the labouring classes live separately as 
in other countries. 

Very different pictures are drawn of the happiness resulting from 
this institution. As already quoted, an “Eminent Hindu Gentle- 
man” attributes to envy the efforts of Englishmen to interfere with 
“ the peace, the purity, the happiness that reign in our society.” 

* Manners and Customs of People ofTudin, pp. 294*, 295. 
t Imperial Census, Vol. II. p. 44$. % White Cross Tracts, No. 1. 
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Tho Indian Mirror, while under the management of TCeahiib 
Chunder Sen/ in reviewing a lecture on the subject by Mr. Justice 
Pliear, thus gave the dark side: 

41 We generally praise our fnmily system over much, and draw* such 
amusing high-coloured representations of it as quite charm ourselves and 
the people outside. This is a custom or conceit we have borrowed from 
the Knglish. 4 Home’ is a very fine word ; to pronounce it sentimentally, 
and with affected enjoyment forms a part of current civilization. But 
the Bengalee’s home is a whited sepulchre. In it there is filth and stench 
outside, want of peace and harmony within. It is as unhealthy and 
overcrowded as a bazar, and hardly less unselfish and more quiet. Tho 
best influences of education and enlightenment are dissipated in it, and 
the worst habits, such as good people condemn, are formed. What is 
an ordinary class Bengalee Baboo ? Let us not shrink from describing 
him. He is devoid of every high impulse, of self-respect, and sefise of 
liberty. He is as timid as a chicken, though often sly as a crow. 
^Education he may have, but that only helps him to drive his quill and 
makes speeches. He cannot, he has not the energy and daring to do any 
thing he feels to be good, and which other people don’t do. All thin 
happens no sooner he enters into family life. So long as he is not married, 
or has not accepted the responsibility of ordinary existence, he is full of 
big thoughts ami sentiments. A Bengalee is then only a Bengalee when 
ho is a family man. And he suffers this degradation in his domestic life 
because he lives jointly with others to whose will, particularly when ho 
is a younger member, he must conform. He cannot dare to go out or to 
be thrust out. Should he, people would speak ill of him. There is his 
father or his elder bn. ‘ her, his uncle, his mother, or grandmother. How 
can he disoblige them, depending upon them as he must, according to 
the usual arrangements of a Hindu family ?... 

“ The world has long p f ossed its archaic age of innocence and unsel- 
fishness. We live in the corrupt nineteenth century when every man 
seeks his own, and not unfrequently what is not his own. Thus a serious * 
disadvantage of the joint family is ufcter ruin to all the members owing- 
to the negligence and fraud of the head. Joint family in this maimer 
defeats its own object, and in the place of combination begets disintegra- 
tion and malice. Why are there so many law-suits in this country and 
w iy do relatives so often fight against relatives ? The system of joint 
family must- be a great deal the cause. We can point out innumerable 
m A hlC \ Ver - y l res l )0Rfcal)le W thus been completely 

t 2 ,; and perh T the ? is . Tlot onc fami, y in the whole country where 
Z JGal T oF * ach °tbcr. All this tad P u£ 

more which «*> 

observed vn°™ ™' sohievous consequence of the joint family system is 
influences of free soeiet^withollf ° at edacatlon ’ without the wholesome 
entirely within the narrow fi ? °° d exa “P le ' S ood precept, left 
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they literally prey Upon each other. Good feeling among the male members 
is possible, if not always practicable ; but among the female members good 
feeling is simply impossible.... There may be exceptions, but this is the 
rule. The horrors of the Zenana are multiplied ten fold by the misery of 
joint femily and the degradation which domestic ill-will produces. Many 
more evils we could point out, tho principal of which is the noisome 
influence of ono corrupt elderly member upon the younger portion of the 
domestic circle.” 

Doubtless there is no one description of the joint family which 
applies to all. 

The opinions will bo given of two Hindu judges, intelligent men, 
whose positions gave them great advantages for forming a judgment 
with regard to the effects of the system. 

Mr. Bnlloram Mullick, b.a. was Judge of the Court of Small Causes 
for the suburbs of Calcutta, when he published his Essays on the 
Hindu Family in Bengal. He thus states some of its advantages : 

44 The family system is well adapted to the preservation of self. Not 
to speak of those accidents to life, arising from the ferociousness of wild 
beasts or the murderous attempts of men, its preservation has been to a 
great extent aided by the joint system. In tho rude state of society 
when the procuring of food was difficult, joint efforts succeeded where 
single ones failed. In respect to shelter, joint families have an advantage 
decidedly superior to what single individuals may have. Thus consti- 
tuted, the members may prove formidable defenders of their lives and 
property in case of an attack from outside, at the same time the presence 
of one of them in the house may serve to avert those accidents which 
would, under other circumstances, prove disastrous. 

44 The joint family system conduces to cheap living. Foreigners have 
no ideas as to the extent of that cheapness. In the matter of food there 
could be no waste. Whatever is left nnconsumed by an elder member is 
set before a younger, whether male or female, however one’s natural 
aversion to such a proceduro may be. Clothes and raiments which are 
unsuited to the ago or frame of a particular member are reserved for tho 
use of a younger one. Ornaments and jewels are reserved in the same 
manner for future use, and even books and apparatus are put in the same 
category. 

44 If the joint family system had any virtue worthy of commendation, 
it was'tRe brotherly feeling which pervaded it. To this feeling is to be 
ascribed the numerous acts of benevolence and charity which despite the 
ravages of time and the vices of the system, are of historical interest. May , 
a brother would have been a beggar in the streets, if the benevolence of 
a brother had not given him shelter, education and means. Many a 
widow would have boon a victim to want and penury wore it not for the 
relieving hand of some benevolent family member. It was considered a 
religious duty to extend this benevolence to the needy and the helpless, 
and even now there is social obloquy if one violates it. Apart from the 
inward satisfaction which the benefactor enjoyed in the doing of charity, 
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the persona thus relieved contributed their physical energies to tho 
amelioration of his household. • 

“Thus, we see that the family system was admirably suited to the 
wants of native society in its archaic stage, and it is its adaptabili ty # whioh 
contributed to its retention. It had the sanction of law stamped on it. 
Religion shaped itself according to the wishes of the legislator, and thus 
what was intrinsically useful became a legal and religious institution of 
the land.” pp. 7-10 abridged. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, Mr. Mullick advocates a 
change, lie makes the following quotation from Sir H. S. Maine's 
Ancient Law : 


“The movement of the progressive societies has been uniform in one 
respect. Through all its course it has been distinguished by the gradual 
dissolution of family dependency and the growth of individual obligation 
in its place. The individual is steadily substituted for Lho family, Vis tho 
unit of which civil laws take account.” 

Mr. Mullick thus describes the present state of things : 

“ The redeeming virtues of the family system have been supplanted by 
vices of abnormal degree and magnitude. Where sincere sympathy was, 
stolid indifference now exists. Jealousy and hatred have usurped the place 
of harmony. Discordancy rides triumphant. Deceit and spoliation have 
seized those who were heretofore the trustees of our honour and pro- 
perty. A sense of distrust has seized each member against every mem- 
ber. Family fends, litigation and waste of resources, are now every day 
occurrences, bo that the Hindu Family has changed from a convenient 
social unit into an incoherent and cumbrous mass. Say what our country- 
men may, our domestic relations are undergoing a revolution appalling 
to contemplate. It is not confined to this or that sect, this caste or that 
caste, but to almost every household, Brahman or Sudra. it is only 
families, still in their archaic state, which f orm tho exception. In them, 
tho patriarch’s rule is still dominant.” p. 171. 

The changes which Mr. Mullick proposes are the following : 

“A careful observation of the system reveals the fact, that whenever a 
family receded from its primitive harmony to abnormal disunion, the 
sooner the family was dissolved harmony and peace, friendship and sym- 
pathy revived in a great many cases. Segregation being therefore a natu- 
ral remedy, the reformer of Hindu society ought to apply it to family 
evils. Segregation, however beneficial, is not possible under all circum- 
stances. 1 or instance, it would be a great social scandal of a father wero 
to tam out of doors lus minor children. Segregation shonld take place 
on rational principles. Wo do not advocate tho segregation of sueh of the 
helpless-members over whom the Karta is placed as guardian. What we 
do advocate is tho breaking up of the coparcenary after the copaicenarv 
have attained years of discretion.” pp. 171), igy, ^ ^ 

Tho beneficial results of separation aro thus shown • 
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ciMed. When grown-up boys our fond mothers used to food us morsel 
by morsel, like so many canary birds. If in the Hindu family, we see 
instances of sons relying on fathers* bounty, or fathers expectant of their 
sons’ ^ains, or brothers consuming brothers’ resources, or sisters serving 
as handmaids of sisters, they are aseribable to the pernicious effects of 
the system, which ignores the virtues of self-reliance. Once self-reliance is 
recognized, self-exertion will follow as a necessary corollary, and each 
member of the family would individually work to improve his condition. 

II. Increase of National Wealth. — Judging from an economic 
standpoint, nothing is so much demoralizing to society as indolence. If 
all felt the necessity of working for their daily bread, their condition 
would bo materially improved, both individually and socially, and instead 
of having a society of members with stunted means at their disposal, wo 
may have a greater quantity of wealth added to our national exchequer. 

III. Improvement and better preservation of Property.— As a 
general proposition, we deem it fit to state, once for all, that properties 
held in co-parcenary are about the worst managed. The principle that 
‘what is everybody’s business is nobody’s’ underlies the systematic 
neglect which the joint owners evince. Why should a co-sharer bestow 
his capital and labour on a thing with the object of improving it when 
others. would reap the benefit of his exertions? Should on r economic 
polity therefore start with the motto, ‘no exertion, — no improvement, let 
things (be) as they are ? ’ Is it not deplorable, that while there is progress 
and improvement all around, our economical polity should be one of 
* masterly inactivity’ ? 

IV. Abatement of the Benami Vices. — Bcnavri means the fictitious 
alienation of property. The joint system is one of the mainstays of the 
practice. It is but natural that the busy bees of the family would devise 
a plan to ensure greater security of the rights they acquire. Jf property 
is acquired in their own name, it is liable to bo taken in as family pro- 
perty, unless the acquirer undertake the heavy burden of proving self- 
acquisition. The transactions arc equally demoralizing to the trustee and 
to the beneficial owner. 

V. Revival of friendly feeling. — Is it not strange that while it is 
innate in us to associate, perpetual feud should exist among the members 
of a Hindu family? The reasons which lie at the root of it, are an 
interference with the natural right of the individual and in infringement 
of his legal ones. Segregation would remove these irritating causes. 

VI. % Increase of social Responsibility. — Time was when it was ml. 
The Karta alone had it. Constituted as things are now, though individual 
social responsibility exists to some extent, it is so hemmed and hedged by 
restrictions as to know of no healthy development. Widow marriage, 
education of females, and a hundred other measures of reform are theses 
to which a Bengali is a nominal convert. He shakes his head in hopeless 
despair if you ask him to show his faith in practice. Young she-Bengal 
is in no better plight. She cannot wear a coat or put. on a pair of boot3 
if it was only for her bodily comfort, lost her conduct is denounced as 
immodest, unladylike, and improper by the old people of the house. But 
for the want of individual responsibility, the family house is impregnated 
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with a false sense of modesty that prevents the younger members f*8m 
discharging their most insignificant connubial duties. Is it illness or 
sorrow ? To be at the bedside for his or her comfort is regarded as 
immodesty or barefacedness by all elderly people.”* 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Muthuswami Aiyar, of the Madras High 
Court, is much of the same opinion : 

‘‘This view brings our family life before my mind. Its peculiar 
feature is what is usually called the coparcenary system. Iu archaic 
times, and in ancient India as elsewhere, the family was the social and 
political unit, but in modern and progressive civilization, it is the indivi- 
dual that is, and ought to be, the unit. Again, in the former, the male, 
either as the present or future head of the family, was the dominant 
factor, but in the latter, both man and woman are prominent factors, 
each in his or her legitimate sphere of activity in relation to the family. 
The modern joint Hindu family is the historic outcome of the patriarchal 
family in the past. The starting point of our family life was the relation 
of pater familias and of Jilius fa mi Lias, The disintegrating factors 
which later progress introduced, were the theories of agnation and 
division. These have broken up ancient patriarchal family into groups 
of coparcenary or joint families, but the tradition of patriarchal times 
still survives amongst us iu the notion that coparcenary-life is a prefer- 
able mode of life and that it is not to be given up except from necessity. 
In small or poor families in which several males have to work together 
on a petty farm to eke out a scanty subsistence, coparcenary may be, and 
often is, a necessity of life ; but in wealthy families or in families in 
which brothors and cousins or their wives cannot live in harmony or in 
which the adult coparceners do not contribute alike to the common stock, 
coparcenary enables either t.ho indolent to fatten upon the industrious, 
or tho seniors to defraud the juniors, and ultimately, as is not un frequently 
the case, wrecks some of the finest family affections. Tho truth is, every 
man loves his own wife and children much more than his brother’s or 
cousin’s wife and children, and the coparcenary form of life becomes 
burdensome when fresh groups of subordinate families spring up, new 
sets of affections and interests are developed and an unpleasant friction 
betweeu thorn becomes unavoidable. For this state of things, the re- 
medy is in your owu hands and the law leaves every adult coparcener at 
liberty to elect division at his pleas are, and not — mark the words— when 
that necessity for separation is sorely felt. In the history of future 
progress a time will arrive wheu each male member will, as he* marries 
and becomes the head of anew family, separate from the other copar- 
ceners and cultivate the family affections in a rational spirit, but that 
time may yet be far off especially in villages, thongh among tho educat- 
ed classes in towns, there is a growing tendency against the coparcenary 
form of life. -^Meanwhile, 1 may advise you all to divide without a law- 
suit when coparcenary life threatens your domestic happiness or imperils 
your interest to a material exteni, for, litigation has a demoralizing 
effect upon Hindu families, and not un frequently converts tho joint pro- 

* Abridged from The Uindu Family, pp. 179-185. ~~ 
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jj^rty which the coparcenary system was designed to conserve and im- 
prove, into the carrion flesh that feeds and pampers the vultures of 
society, such as forgers, perjurers, and unscrupulous pettifoggers who 
pretend to take one side or the other, but really seek to enrich them- 
aelveS at your expense.”* 

Training to Independence. 

Mr. Mnllick says : ct The joint system is destined to die a sure 
death, and nothing on earth can save it.” Still, he deprecates 
any legislative measure tending to that end. “ Let the thing 
alone, say we, to take its natural course.” Mr. Justice Muthuswami’s 
advice is, “ Meanwhile, I may advise you all to divide without 
a law-suit when coparcenary life threatens your domestic happiness 
or imperils your interest to a material extent.” 

No sudden revolution is desirable. The heads of families, how- 
ever, should prepare for the inevitable change by training their 
children to independence. This may be commenced early in life. 
Sir Madhava llow makes the following suggestions : 

A small allowance of pocket money should bo given to the child at the 
end of each month — not as a matter of right, but as a reward for good 
conduct during the month. 

The pocket money should have the qualities of salary -in after life . 

Pay it regularly and punctually, just as a master pays salary to his 
servant. In this way the child will know what to expect when he 
becomes one’s servant in after life. 

Ho must not expect payment before the month is over. He will 
learn to find out when the allowance is due, and learn to make the 
money last till the end of the month. 

He will become familiar with the different coins, their relative value, 
and the arithmetic necessary to deal with them. 

Let the child make his own purchases instead of the father doing 
it all for him. He will thus understand the purchasing power of the 
various coins. 

A sense of proporty will gradually evolve in the child. He will learn to 
take care of the money, to spend it frugally, as also to gradual^ save and 
accumulate the same. He will feel what it is to be rich and what it is to 
be pool*.* All such knowledge will prove valuable in after life. For want 
of such training in childhood, many men have become foolish, extrava- 
gant, poor and miserable. 

Again, the father who gives pocket money soon comes to he regarded 
as a benefactor. His influence over the child gains strength ; his advice 
to tlio child will carry greater weight than otherwise. 

If the child borrows a small sum from a brother, sister or friend, teach 
him to punctually repay the debt even before the creditor asks and urges 
for repayment. 

* Lecture at TricUinopoIy, 1884, pp. 8, 10. 
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A child unable to take care of his money, sometimes gives it to the 
father to keep. The child then becomes a depositor and the father »!jo- 
eo tries his banker. If the father receive the money whenever offered, pay 
it whenever wanted, and keep a little note to show receipts, expenditure 
and balance and explain it to the child, the child will be made to know 
what a Government Savings Bank is and how it may bo used in after life. 

As the child goes on making his own purchases, he will become 
acquainted with numbers, weights and measures. The father may 
gradually teach the child to compare prices demanded by different sellers, 
and to distinguish the qualities of articles. In due time the father may 
associate the child with himself in purchasing the household supplies, &c. 

One part of the training of the Empress of India, when a child, was 
not to run into debt. She received an allowance of pocket money, 
but she was not permitted to buy tilings on credit, though shop- 
keepers would gladly have given thorn. 

Mr. Subba How mentions the evils of the Hindu custom : 

** Even well-to-do parents generally are not in the habit of giving regu- 
larly 1x101111113^ allowances, although they will give any amount whenever 
the child wants it. The consequence is that the child can afford to bo 
very generous for it does not cost him anything. A worse consequence 
follows in the case of poor children, for, as they cannot in a fair way get 
even a pie to spend as they like, they naturally take to stealing.”* 

When the child becomes a young man, the training to independ- 
ence should bo continued. If employed in connection with his 
father’s business, he should receive a salary like an ordinary clerk. 
A son should commt ice life as a subordinate and rise gradually. 
It is often ruinous to set up a young man in business with his 
father’s money. Every one takes much greater care of what he 
has earned himself than of what has been given to hiru. 

A son, when married, may at first have rooms in the family house, 
but it is preferable that lie should afterwards have a home of his own. 

SECLUSION OP INDIAN WOMEN. 

Misconception.— If may bo stated at the outset that only a small 
proportion of the women are confined to Zenanas. The great mass of 
the people are Sudras arid castes below these, and in general their 
women go about freely. They are seen not only about their homos, 
but in the streets, in the market, and in the fields. Even among 
the higher castes they are allowed liberty on certain occasions, as to 
attend festivals and go on pilgrimage. The Mahratta women have 
always been privileged in that respect. Sir W. W. Hunter was 
invited to a meeting of the Native Ladies’ Association of Poona. 
There, to his astonishment, he beheld an assembly of 280 native 

* Madras Christian College Magazine, Vol. 11., p. C28. 
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l^|ies, mostly of the Brahman caste and all unveiled, who, with many 
European ladies and gentlemen had come to hear an address from 
the lady Pandit, Ramabai. After the Pandita’s speech, an enlight- 
eneibMaratlia Brahmaui (Mrs. Eanade) called the President’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Mar at ha country native women were 
allowed almost as much liberty as in Europe. They held meetings, 
had their own way, and went about as freely in the public streets, 
unveiled and without restraint.* 

Still, it must be confessed that among the higher classes women 
are very much secluded, and there is* a disposition among those 
next to them to follow their example. “ Occasionally,” says Rowe, 
u to make a show of great respectability, native women who havo 
never been secluded, when visited, by European ladies pretend that 
they, are not allowed to be seen.” 

Liberty in Ancient Times.— Sir James Fergus son justly said at 
Poona : 

c< The custom of secluding your women is not sanctioned by antiquity, 
and it is a custom which not only degrades thorn, but reduces them to 
abject slavery. You cannot degrade your wives and the mothers of your 
children from their rightful position in this life, without degrading your 
race to a slavery which is sure to act injuriously ori yourselves. The 
seclusion of women is a foreign, and not an ancient, custom of the 
Hindoos. It has no place in your religion, and its result, physically as 
well as morally, is degradation to those dependent on you.’* 

The Bengal Magazine gives the following illustrations of the 
different state of things before the Muhammadan conquest : 

Kings freely introduced their queens in society whenever there 
was occasion for it. At the celebration of the Aswaniedha sacrifice, 
the presence of the queen by the king's side was held to be indis- 
pensably necessary. 

In the drama called Ratnavali , wo have the queen present at the 
audience given by the king to the ambassadors that had come from 
Ceylon. 

In the Raghuvamaa w ¥ e have a Hindu king (Dilipa.) travelling 
with his queen (Sudakshina) in an open carriage, and both asking 
questions of the people they encountered about the names of road- 
side plants. 

In the Mahmdra OharUra , princes and princesses, entire 
strangers to each other, are openly introduced in the same 
company. 

The Ramayana and the Mahabliarata are also replete with 
allusions to, and representations of, a state of society in which 
females travelled in open litters and chariots, and otherwise 
appeared in public without any trace of the purdah. 


* Journal of the Nat. Ivd. Association, IS83. p. 50. 
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Effects of Muhammadan Rule. — The conquest of India by fetfe 
Muhammadans tended powerfully to degrade the position of 
women. The Koran permits polygamy and divorce. Marriage 
can be dissolved at any time at the simple will and fancy qf the 
husband. A traveller met an Arab, not an old man, who had 
been married fifty times. According to Muhammadan law, a mau 
can look upon any married woman (near relatives excepted) as 
within his reach by marriage, the present husband consenting. 
Every married woman can become the lawful wife of any man she 
may captivate* if she can persuade her husband to pronounce a 
divorce. Muhammadans are, therefore, compelled to keep their 
wives closely confined, or the foundations of society would be 
broken up. 

The Mussulman rulers of India took into their zenanas beautiful 
Hindu women, even although married. To avoid such outrages, 
women were kept within doors or carefully veiled. In course of 
time the Hindus, in the seclusion of women, acted like Muhamma- 
dans. 

The following remarks are from The Bengal Magazine : — 

“ The Muhammadan rule, we may say, was the cause of female degra- 
dation in India, and while, under better auspices, men have, with 
marvellous rapidity, risen and improved by mental culture and educa- 
tion, women have not had the same opportunities of self-improvement, 
and therefore have not been able to keep pace with the men. In male 
society no trace is now to be found of the rule which the battle of 
Plassey overturned. In female society yon can scarcely recognise tho 
change which that battle has produced in the destiny of Bengal and 
of India/' 

Hindu Arguments for the Seclusion of Women.— These may best 
be stated in the words of Mr. Mullick : 

“ Naturally, tho extreme conservatives hate female emancipation as a 
pernicious evil, and discourage it to tho utmost of their power. Inter- 
mediate between them and the radicals, we have the liberal-conservatives 
forming the bulk of the community. These admit the virtues of eman- 
cipation, but state that the time lias not arrived for emancipating our 
females. Their objections are : — w 

l'irst . — Emancipation should follow the capability on the part of males 
of ^protecting females from insult and injury in the world outside... 
Nothing is more foolish on the part of a weak husband than to expose 
his wife to insult and injury which he would be powerless to prevent. 

Second, Emancipation should follow female education. Unless 
the woman be thoroughly edacatod, it is impolitic to subject her to 
temptations which she would be powerless to resist. 

„f Ti fctr f ~^ manci P afc ‘ on should bo made a sequence of religious education 

the female. Unless tho wife was oi tried virtue, to allow her to mix 
in society would be a curse. 
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j Fourths — Emancipation is impossible, so long as the female is not 
di&ently clad. As it is, tlie dress of our females partially covers their 
nudity. 

Fifth. — Emancipation is expensive and misuited to the circumstances 
of all. It will necessarily subject the male members to certain expenses 
after dress and fineries, which they are incapable of defraying. 

Sixth. — Emancipation has a tendency to create in our females, a habit 
of neglect towards the nursing of their children, and the execution of 
household duties. 

Seventh, — Emancipation, if allowed, should be limited in its extent. 
A wife should bo allowed to see her friends only in the company of 
her husband.”* 

Mr. MulHok adds : “The principle at their root is a distrust of 
femsjle virtue — a form of man's innate jealousy, and is adhered to 
with remarkable obstinacy." 

Mr. Janvier says : 

41 The Asiatic is jealous. Tf his wife have opportunity to mingle freely 
in society, he does not know what may happen. He does not think of 
holding her by the bauds of love. This would seem a vary poor reliance. 
He has not treated her in a way to win her love. He never perhaps 
thought of it. His plan is totally different. She must be kept in 
a state of constant control. If possible, she must, be prevented from seeing 
any one not of her own sex, beyond the limits of the family. ”f 

Replies to Objections.— It must be admitted that some of the 
difficulties raised have a measure of truth. 

Dress. — The dress of women in Bengal who aspire to be fashion- 
able is very indecent. The cloth is so thin that the person is easily 
seen. Young India says : 

“ On the banks of rivers, the womon of Bengal present a very awk- 
ward sight. Then their apparel soaked in water makes their whole body 
exposed. The most strange thing is that these women make a show of 
modesty by veiling their face although they feel no scruple to expose their 
almost naked bodies in public bathing ghats and open fairs. 

“ Our forward young men who clamour for reforms do not pay sufficient 
heed towards improving the dress of women. On the contrary, they are 
seen purchasing the thinnest apparel possible in order to gain the favour 
of their consorts. Moreover, they themselves are seen wearing thin 
apparel. Thick cloth is considered old-fashioned and antiquated. The 
rage is for suits made of gossamer.” 

The writer recommends a return to the thicker cloth formerly 
worn. 

The above remarks do not apply to other parts of Iudia. The 
female dross may admit of some slight improvements. Sir Madbava 

* The Hindu- Family, pp. 02, 93. 

t Punjab Missionary Conference Report, pp. 55, 5t». 
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"Row recommends t-lio use of an elastic girdle, which would coljj^t 
the folds of the dress and promote convenience. He adds, why 
should not native ladies have a pocket ? 

Sir Madhava Row also complains of Indian ladies rubbing saffron 
or turmeric on their bodies and faces particularly. Why should they 
make themselves appear as if they were suffering from jaundice or 
liver complaint ? He adds, “ I don’t blame the ladies. It is all duo 
to the perverted taste of the men. Let the men express disapproval 
to-day, and the practices will disappear to-morrow ” So with the 
barbarous practice of tattoo tin/. 

The adoption of the everehanging fashions in which somo 
European ladies delight, would be a great misfortune. The Indian 
dress is far more graceful and much less expensive. 

Society mud be purified before women can en ter it ” This rerpinds 
one of a Greek fable. A foolish fellow was nearly drowned when 
attempting to swim, upon which he vowed that he never would enter 
the water again until he had acquired the art! Society, no doubt, 
requires to bo reformed ; but, as lias been abundantly shewn by expe- 
rience, female influence is one of the most powerful agencies which 
can be employed for this purpose. The presence of women at social 
gatherings puts a stop to coarse jests and all improper behaviour. 

The present seclusion has not been a success in some respects. 
Mr. Girni has the following remarks on this point : 

“ Nor can it be denied that the segregation of the sexes, instead of 
promoting virtue, as is fondly supposed, tends, if anything, to render 
the imagination prurient. The illustrative proverbs and quotations cited 
by Dr. ballon in his Hindustani-Knglish Dictionary scandalised the 
Anglo-Indian Press. He himself says, arid with great truth, in his de- 
fence : — ‘ There is much to be learnt from many an otherwise objection- 
able quotation, if one is willing to learn. It is of the greatest importance, 
for instance, to know to what depths human natnro can sink in the vitiated 
atmosphere of enforced female seclusion as contrasted with the purity to 
which men and women rise as social restraints are withdrawn, and they 
arc permitted to breathe the pure air of liberty and indulge in free social 
intercourse.’ ”* 

A “ Kashmiri Pandit,” after residing some time in England, 
thus gives his experience : 

“ To live for three or four years in a society m which men and women 
meet, not, as masters and slaves, but as friends and com pan ions — in which 
feminine culture adds grace and beauty to the lives of men; to live in 
a society m which the prosaic hours of hard work are relieved by the 
companionship of a sweet and educated wife or sister, or mother, is the 
most, necessary discipline required by our Indian youths, in order to bo 
abl e to sh ake off their old not ions ji. ( ,d to look upon an accomplished 

* ilia PufiitUm <>f Women in, Judin, pp. 11, 1£J. 
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^brn anli ood as the salt of human society which preserves it from inoral 
delay : to think that woman is not simply 

‘ A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment's ornament.' 

• 

but that she is onr equal and companion, the sharer of our joys, and our 
consoler in moments of grief — the nourisher of our purest affections, and 
a brightening influence, when all is dark and dreary around us , 4 with 
something of an angel light.’ There is a very pernicious notion prevalent 
in India, that a free intercourse between the sexes lends to immorality. 
I confess that, before J came to England, l believed there was a grain of 
truth in this notion. But now I. believe no such thing. My own im- 
pression is, that the chief safety-value of public and private morality is 
the free intercourse between the sexes.”* 

Rama says in reference to Sita : “ Neither houses, nor vest- 
ment's, nor enclosing walls are the screcu of a woman. Her own 
virtue alone protects her.” 

“ Women must first 1 >g Educated” As already mentioned, 
female education has been a favourite subject for essays and 
speeches during the last half century, yet how little has been done ! 
The aim should bo to get the women themselves to take it up. Few 
tilings will have a greater effect in this direction than by allow- 
ing them to mix with the educated of the other sex. They will 
feel more than ever their own deficiencies, and be stirred up to 
provide a remedy. 

“ The women themselves do not wish it” Most of them, it must 
be confessed, instead of looking upon their seclusion as a hardship, 
consider it their pride. 

A writer in the Indian Magazine says : “It has now becomo to 
Indian ladies part and parcel of their creed, their modesty — in a 
word it is to them the very breath of their nostrils. To do away 
with it is a violation of one of the virtues of a woman.” Miss 
Bielby, M. J.)., says. u A man's social standing in his own class 
depends, in a great measure, upon whether he can afford to keep 
his wife ami daughters in Zenana or not. So it has come to pass, 
that upper-class servants, and other men in similar positions keep 
their. female relations as strictly * bohiud tho purdah/ as a Prince 

does.”t 

The old women, like prisoners immured all their lives, have no 
idea of the sweets of liberty; but the younger and more intelligent 
would gladly avail themselves of greater freedom. 

Injustice and cruelty of Seclusion. — A Hindu lady said of the 
life women in Zenanas lead : “ It is like that of a frog in a well — 


* Indian Magazine, 1H85, p. 552. 
f Indian Magazine, for 18S5, p. A 13. 
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everywhere there is beauty, but wo cannot see it— it is hid fr£A& 
us.” Mr. Dorabji E. Girai says : 

“ Indian woman is denied the common enjoyments, of life, is thrust 
behind purdah*, and to add insult to injury the excuse for all such un- 
manly conduct is proclaimed to be her iuboru wickedness. 

« Among these common enjoyments, that she is denied, the first to bo 
noticed is her right to mix with rnen or appear in public with her male 
relatives. It may appear a trifling deprivation. But roally there is none 
more cruel to the sex, and more injurious in its consequences, immediate 
and remote, to society. By it women are deprived of the only means of 
outdoor recreation that is within the reach of the mass of men. It is a 
barbarity which prohibits them from having their full share of the air 
and light of Nature’s free gift. It is a much less serious evil to name 
after that this by that custom most public and some private entertain- 
ments arc, as it were, not for women at all. So much for what tho 
women alone lose.” 

The men suffer from their inhumanity by having wives and 
children more sickly and feeble than would otherwise be the case. 

It is a pleasing sight in Bombay to see Parsi ladies of an 
evening enjoying the fresh soa- breeze in Back Bay. There aro 
some Native ladies in Madras, it is said, who have never seen the 
sea. A slight change for the better is oven there perceptible. A 
few come to the beach in carriages with their children, and enjoy 
the sight of the surf. 


Course Proposed. 

No immediate sweeping changes are recommended, though they 
will differ among certain classes according to the stage which they 
have reached at present. 

1, Free intercourse between Husband and Wife. — Europeans 
are astonished at the Native ideas on this subject where the Zenana 
system prevails. Some illustrations have already been given, 
Mr. Mnliick says that the young wife can see her husband only “ at 
night when the whole house is asleep, and with the lark she must 
bid him adieu.” If either is sick, it is considered immodest for the 
other to be at tho bedside. The Bengalee thus describes tho 'system 
and its natural result : 

“ Th ? women are the hardest combatants, and the widows the greatest 
heroines. They watch the young husband and the young wife with the 
bate and jealousy of a step-mother. The married couple cannot peep at 
one another during the day without finding themselves the objects of the 
bitterest persecution. The normal condition of husband and wife is up- 
set during the day, and during also that part of the night, which is not 
devoted to rest. In some families, owing to poverty of house-room, even 
this, indulgence cannot bo obtained. Can a more monstrous state be 
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81mceived, and can it be wondered, that* the young men, withheld from the 
so<Xety of their wives, should run greedily for amusement into brothels 

Sir Madhava Row gives the following advice : 

1. * If your circn instances allow of it, you and j T our wife shonld live 
apart from the family, — in other words, live separately. 

2. If yon cannot do so, have at least a separate room for yourself in 
tlio house, so that you may have therein the company of your wife, with- 
out being seen by your elders. 

3. Let your wife at her pleasure go into that room and sleep during 
the day, or meet yon there and converse with you, or represent her 
grievances, difficulties and troubles, or at least escape from the persecu- 
tion of the mother-in-law and other elder members of the family, whether 
male or female. 

4. In short, enable her to meet yon often and freely, so that you may 
make* her happy, may comfort her, relieve her troubles and anxieties, 
and constantly afford her your sympathy and aid. She will often need 
your support, and solace. Enable her freely to appeal to you for the same. 

5. Remember that a large share of the miseries of the wife is due to 
the restraints placed by the elders of the family on her intercourse and 
communication with you. Only take means to free her from such 
restraints, and you will greatly improve her happiness. 

(6. This will be noticed hereafter.) 

7. Give her small monthly money allowances to spend as she may 
like, without reference to the elders. 

8. In any quarrel between the wife and the elders, do not blindly side 
with the latter. Your wife is as much entitled to yonr justice as your 
elders are to your respect. Moreover, by doing impartial justice, you 
will better set matters right than by indiscriminately identifying your- 
self with the elders. 

2. Tree intercourse between Parents and Children. — Pandita 
llamabai says: “ Children enjoy the company of father or mother 
alternately by going in and out when they choose, but the children of 
young parents are never made happy by the father’s caresses ovauy 
other demonstrations of his love in the presence of the elders ; the 
notion of false modesty prevents the young father from speaking to 
his children freely; ”+ Islam Dass, of North India, says that a 
woman, “ if she has a child will take the necessary care of it, but 
will tio’t fondle it in the presence of the elder women of her 
family.” 

The picture next page represents au evening in an English family. 
The parents and children are seated around a table. The father 
has a newspaper in his hand, but is talking to bis sons, one of whom 
is building a little house with wooden bricks. The mother is teach- 
ing sowing to her daughter by her side. 

* Notice of Mr. Justice Phear’s Joint Family System : 

f The lli'jh Caste Indian Woman, p. 4f>. 

. 13 . 
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It is tins family lifo which makes a home . The advantages are 
great. Mutual love is promoted. The father is afforded the oppor- 
tunity of teaching his children valuable lessons. This is the more 
necessary in India, as the mothers are generally uneducated. 

If the reader has children, let him bring them together with his 
wife every evening, and spend some time witli them. In England a 
part of the evening is sometimes called the “ Children's hour be- 
cause good fathers, devote it, if possible, to intercourse with their 
children. When they are young, part of the evening should bo 
given to play. A Spanish ambassador once went to the palace of 
a famous French King. He expected to see the King seated on 
his throne ; but wlieu he went into the room, ho saw him on his 
knees, with his eldest son on his back, playing together “at horses,” 
with the other royal children romping around. The ambassador was 
aboift to start back, when the King, looking up to him, said, “My 
lord Ambassador, are you a father?” “ Yes, may it please your 
Majesty.” “ Very well,” was the reply ; “then I shall go on with 
my game round the room.” 

The Russian Czar, or Emperor, is the most powerful despot in 
the world ; but he plays with his children just like any other father. 
When lately on a visit to Denmark, he amused his young nephews 
and nieces by standing up and letting them try to pull him down. 

By taking an interest in the amusements of his children, a father 
gains increased influence over them which may be turned to the best 
account. 

In the evening the father should also carefully observe the moral 
conduct of his children. Selfishness is apt to show itself ; this should 
be guarded against. Obedience and truthfulness are other lessons 
to be taught. Filthy speech should be carefully checked. 

Taking meals together . — According to Hindu custom, a wife must 
never eat with her husband; she must not even be seen eating by him. 
This is one example, among many others, of the degraded position of 
Indian women. A master does not eat with his servant. Among 
enlightened nations, the whole family, except very young children, 
take their meals together. The advantages of it are thus explained : 

“At 90 time does family life look more beautiful than when father and 
mother and children are seated around the family table. Nowhere is the 
family so made to feel its unity. There is no more pleasant and cheer- 
ful occasion in a well-ordered home. There is no better opportunity, for 
parents of piety and culture, to inculcate lessons of thankfulness and 
temperance, to train t.o habits of unselfishness and to graceful acts of 
kindnoss, and to give case and refinement of manners.” 

It may be objected that servants are required for such an arrange- 
ment; but it can be managed without them. “Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.” 
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There is no difficulty in the way of husband and wife takn?^ 
meals together except foolish custom, <f more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.” 

3. Intercourse with Relatives and Friends. —The circle should 
bo gradually widened. Let relatives, male and female, visit each 
other. Instead of calling separately, or the men talking with men 
and the women going into the female apartments, let all meet to- 
gether and converse. The same course should be followed at enter- 
tainments. Friends, who are not relatives, may gradually be treat- 
ed in a similar manner. Ladies should not, however, be introduced 
to persons who are immoral. The company of such should be shun- 
ned by all. 

4. General Intercourse. — This is tho last stage. Sir. E. Arnold 
thus describes the progress made in Bombay : 

" Here there were assembled in a really magnificent pillared hall, paved 
with white and bine marble, some eighty or a hundred of the leading 
members of Farsi, Hindu, end Mohammedan society, including at least 
forty native ladies. Sir Frederick Itohcrts, Mr. llbort. Sir William 
Weddorburn, Mr. Justice Bird wood, and a number of English residents, 
mingled with tlic large native party on perfectly easy and equal grounds ; 
bat no London drawing-room could have presented a scone so bright 
in colour and character. The Farsi and Hindu ladies — many of them 
personally most charming in appearance, and all gentle and graceful in 
demeanour — wore lovely dresses of every conceivable hue — -rose colour, 
amber, purple, silver, gold, azure, white, green, and crimson. 

“ Assuredly such a gathering is a great and signal token of the increas- 
ing friendship arising between the races; nor could anything be calcula- 
ted more to impress and gratify a fresh observer coming back, after 
many bygone years, to modern Bombay” 

In Calcutta even further advance has been made. Last year a 
dinner and evening party were given in honour of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Yule by Sir Henry Harrison and Mr. and Mrs. Cotton. The 
Indian Mirror says : 

“ ^ wa *> believe, the first party of its kind in Calcutta— tbo first 
dinner given by distinguished Englishmen to which Indian gentlemen 
and ladies have been freely invited. About sixty guests— ladies and 
gentlemen, European, Hindu, and Mu hammed an — sat down to dinner at 
whioh the health of Mr. and Mrs. Yule and Mrs. Yule Smith was pro- 
posed by our worthy hosts, and warmly received. The grounds were 
illuminated, and an amateur Bengali concert party played well-selected 
tunes. The ladies contributed to the entertainment by their music, in 
which a cUughtor of the well-known Tagore family took part. These 
social gatherings, promoting, as they undoubtedly do, the growth of 
friendly tee lings between the members of the community, come upon 
us with peculiar fitness in tho wake of the Imperial Jubilee. Sir Henry 
Harrison and Mr. Cotton have broken through a long standing prejudice, 
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Md set a praiseworthy example which other Englishmen should not he 
slow to imitate, and to which our countrymen would do well to respond.”* 

Cautions. — The wholesale adoption of English social habits is 
strongly deprecated. They have their good points which ought to 
be imitated, but their contrary ones which should be shunned. 

Friendly intercourse between Europeans and Indians is very 
desirable, but the latter should take care that it does not lead them 
into extravagant habits. Some of them have ample incomes, 
allowing him to copy the elegancies and luxuries of the upper 
classes of Europeans, but others may be led into a style of living 
beyond their means. 

Another danger is the acquiring of drinking habits. Intemper- 
ance is the curse of Britain, the great cause of the misery and crime 
which prevail among so many in that country. Certain castes and 
tribes in India have always drank ; but the people generally have 
been temperate. It is most important for the educated classes to 
adhere strictly to the habits of their ancestors in this respect. Dining 
with Europeans, or even at parties among themselves, they may be 
inclined to take wine; but this first step in the downward direction 
ought to be strongly resisted. In no other course is there safety. 
Conversaziones, or evening meetings, are, in general, preferable to 
dinner parties. 

Native Princes, following European example, sometimes givo 
balls and encourage horse-racing. There are always pleasure- 
hunters and “ fast men” about courts who, for their own gratification, 
tempt them in this direction. Habits of dissipation and gambling 
are thus fostered. The money squandered on them ought to be 
usefully spent otherwise. Some of the dances are decidedly indecent. 
Why should liberties be taken with a lady when dancing which 
would be reckoned as a gross insult at any other time ? 

Europeans in high position should discourage the adoption of 
such customs among Indian princes and millionaires. 

DUTY TO A WIFE. 

This is well expressed in the words of the Church of England 
marriage service. The man is asked “ Wilt thou have this woman to 
thy wedded wife ?. . . Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour and keep 
her in sickness and in health ; and, forsaking all other, keep theo 
only unto her so long as ye shall both live V* The following pro- 
mise is afterwards made : " I take theo to my wedded wife, to 
have and to hold from this day forward, for better for worse; for 
richer or poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part.” 

* Quoted in Jmlimi Mar; a tin?, .1887, p. 221. 
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Love, sympathy, and faithfulness, are the great duties whicl/a 
husband owes to his wife. These may be manifested in many 
ways. Some of them have already been noticed, as free inter- 
course, but attention may be drawn to a tew others. 

1. competent Medical Aid. As Lady Dufferin justly says, the 

men of India “ should determine that the wives and mothers and 
sisters and (laughters dependent upon them shall, in time of sickness 
and pain, have" every relief that human skill and nursing could 
afford them.” 

The need is thus shown by a Native writer in the Indian 
Magazine : 

il There are various female complaints which, owing to local causes, are 
perhaps more prevalent in India than in Europe, and for them there is no 
adequate medical aid available. Unwilling, from a sense of delicacy, to 
communicate even U> their male relatives the character and symptoms 
of their complaints, native ladies either directly consult or, through their 
maid-servants, obtain whatever help they can get from village midwives 
and quacks of their own sex, and the result generally is very serious. 
When the disease becomes dangerous competent physicians are sometimes, 
but not often, called in ; but they come too late, and, generally speaking, 
Indian ladies have to depend, for all practical purposes, on the curative 
powers of nature.'’ 

** Such is likewise the case as regards medical and surgical aid in tho 
lying-in-chamber. Our Vaids and Hakims do not study the character of 
puerperal diseases, nor as a rule undertake to attend to them, and tho 
whole duty of puerper 1 management, devolves on our mid wives, who, as 
a body, are utterly incompetent. They belong to the lowest grade of 
society, and are never trained to their work. When widowed and old, 
women of the lowest caste, such as Domes, Chamars , and Podcs, &<\, 
first seek employment as attendants on women in confinements, and after 
a time set themselves up as midwives. There is thus no help for Indian 
women at the most critical period of their lives, except what may be 
obtained from these so-called D hates ,* M 

The “ Countess of Dufferin Fund,” to provide competent female 
medical attendance, should be liberally supported* Still, for years to 
come, the supply must be inadequate. In serious cases properly 
trained male physicians should be called in. 

As already mentioned, to secure kind treatment for the wife, 
M&nu appeals to the selfishness of the husband. Even on this 
low ground, it is desirable to attend to the health of the wife, 
for on t depends largely the health of tho children and the happi- 
ness of the household. 

2. Teaching her to Bead and Write, if necessary. — In the case 
of an increasing proportion of the wives of educated men, this is not 
required ; but as out of a hundred millions of females in 1881 only 

* The In titan Magazine, 1 837. p. 383. 
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2^1,000 were able to read and write, probably the wives of some of 
th^ readers are still destitute of that ability. Unless his wife is old 
or other circumstances peculiar, no educated man has any right to 
be considered a well-wisher to bis country who allows her to remain 
in igiforancc. It is no excuse to say that the wife does not wish to 
learn. The real cause is the indifference of the husband. If he was 
in earnest, she would soon catch bis spirit. 

The husband and wife should always have an hour or so together 
before retiring to rest. The work of the day will be over and the 
children in bed, so that there will be time for teaching. 

As in the case of children, the instruction should be made as 
pleasant as possible. A beginning should not be made with the 
alphabet, but with a short easy word, which the wife should try 
to copy. A lesson, even for quarter of an hour every evening, 
would soon give the ability to read. 

3. Imparting Knowledge. — This is a wide subject ; but only three 
points will be mentioned. 

1. General Information . — The object is to enlarge the little 
world of Indian women, to lead their thoughts beyond the kitchen 
and domestic squabbles. At first it will be difficult, on account of 
their ignorance, to interest them. A beginning may bo made with 
what are called in education fl object lessons.” A piece of salt would 
form an excellent subject, how obtained from the sea and mines, 
its properties and uses. Talks about pearls, gold, silver, &c., might 
follow. Plants and animals, the structure of the body, the sun, 
moon and stars, remarkable inventions, descriptions of strange places 
and strange people, biographies, stories from history, &c., are some 
other topics. When practicable, they should be illustrated by 
pictures. A small telescope and microscope would be useful. 

Visits to museums would excite curiosity, and give a taste for 
general knowledge. 

2. The Training of Children. — Here instruction is urgently 
needed, A few points may be mentioned : 

Preservation of Health . — As already mentioned, Indian 
mothers trust largely to superstitious ceremonies to keep their 
children well, while they neglect sanitary arrangements. JVlr. 
Mullick says, “ The Hindu wife has no knowledge of the laws of 
health, and hence her children are constantly ill. They are made 
to eat more than they can digest, aggravating their otherwise 
invalid condition.” 

Obedience . — Many mothers have no command over their children. 
They let them do as they please when they are young, and when 
they grow up they despise their authority. When they try to 
secure obedience, it is generally by frightening the children with 
imaginary goblins. 

Truthfulness . — This virtue especially requires to be inculcated. 
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but it is best taught, by the mother’s example. Illustrations hqj e 
been given of the way in which they deceive their children or even 
teach them to tell lies. 

Purity . — The obscene speech of Indian homes is one of its darkest 
features. Mothers should be urged never to use indecent language 
themselves, and to check at once any approach to it among their 
children. 

Self-Help . — It is a far greater benefit to a child to teach him 
to help himself than to do every thing for him. As mentioned by 
Mr. Mullick, some mothers feed their children like canary birds. 
The principle should be — nob to do any thing for a child which he 
can max on aid if he expected to do for himself . As soon as he is old 
enough, let him be taught, to wash himself, put on his clothes, comb 
his hair, take cave of Ills toys, put them away, etc. The children of 
rich people should have the same training — and not have every tiling 
done for them by servants. Hindus require to be taught self-reli- 
ance and the dignity of labour. 

Directions will be found on this subject in the little manual on the 
Training of Children . 

3. Beligious Teaching. — This is, above all, important. Some 
remarks have already been made about the superstitious beliefs and 
practices which constitute the whole religion of Indian women. 

The husband should teach his wife about the one true God, our 
Creator and Preserver, our Father in heaven. Instead of bowing 
down to idols, which can neither see nor hear, which cannot even 
take care of themselves, worship should be paid to God alone. 

Idolatry is the crying sin of India — rebellion against the 
rightful Lord of the universe. Some educated Hindus deny the 
charge of idolatry ; they pretend that the images are simply to 
remind people of God. Rammolium Hoy says that this excuse 
was learned from Europeans and thus shows its falsity : 

“ Whatever Hindu purchases an idol in the market, or constructs 
one with his own hand, or has one made under his own superintendence, 
it is his invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, called Tran 
PratislMa , or the endowment of animation, by which he believes that 
its nature is changed from that of the mere materials of which it is form- 
ed, and that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers.’* 

The life which by one ceremony has been brought into the idol, 
can by another ceremony be taken out. 

Mr. S. B. Thakur, at a mooting in England, said that idols are 
only like photographs, serving to remind us of those we loved. 
To this Mr. Desmukh well replied : “ It is true we like to retain 
photographs of people we love to remind us of their form and 
features ; but your blocks of stone or your deformed hideous brazen 
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linages, bought at a shop in the bazaar, of what sort of Divinity do 
th&y remind us V * 

If Mr. Thakur had brought out to this country tlio image of a 
donkey with an ape’s head on it to show to his friends as a repre- 
sentation of the Queen of England, this would have been an 
outrage against propriety infinitely less revolting than that for 
which he pleaded. 

The excuse is made that the poor and ignorant need images to 
remind them of God. They cannot understand His form for He 
has none. They can remember their parents when far distant ; they 
can love a benefactor whom they have never seen ; they can obey 
the authority of a Queen-Empress though she never set foot on their 
soil. They can worship trod who is a Spirit in spirit and in truth. 
Idols are a hindrance — not a help to true worship. They give 
most degrading ideas of God. Would a father be pleased if a son 
kept a toad to remind him of his father in his absence ? 

Christians and Muhammadans, far more numerous than the 
Hindus, can think of God without idols: why should they be 
necessary in India : 



An English j^Eother teaching her child to pray. 
14 
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It must bo confessed that it will be a very difficult task to lead A 
woman steeped in superstition from infancy to forsake idolatry ior 
tho worship of the Heaven-Father, the Dyaiis-Pitar of tho old 
Aryans ? but it is worthy of the effort. Until India gives up her 
38 crores of gods and goddesses, she must rank among the semi* 
civilised countries of the earth* 

Family Prayer. — Hindu women, as n rule, have no idea of the 
nature of true worship and prayer. Their religion consists only in 
doing pnja to an idol or walking round the tnlsi plant. Tho nature 
of prayer should be explained. In families that are truly Christian, 
God is worshipped morning and evening, A hymn is sung, a 
passage is read from the Bible, and all afterwards kneel in prayer. 
To give some readers a better idea of what is meant, an example 
will be given of family worship. 

The following hymn may bo sung : 

Glory to Thee, my God, this night. 

For all the blessings of the light; 

Keep me, O keep me, King of kings. 

Beneath thy own Almighty wings. 

Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 

The ill that. I this day have done ; 

That with the world, myself, and The©, 

J, ere I sleep, at peace may he. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 

Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day. 

O let my soul on Thee repose, 

And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close 
Sleep that shall me more vigorous make 
To serve my God when I awake. 

If in the night I sleepless lie. 

My soul with heavenly thoughts supply; 

Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

No powers of darkness mo molest. 

A passage Is next read from the Bible. It may bo the following : 

* ■ And seeing the multitudes He (Jesus Christ) went up into a 
mountain; and when He was set, His disciples came unto Him. And 
He opened His mouth and taught them saying : 

Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do Lunger and thirst after righteousness > for 
ill 17 shall be filled. 
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MJIcSflod arc the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed arc the pure in Iteart ; for they shall hoc God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be cal led the children of God. 
Blessed are they which arc persecuted for righteousness sake : for theirs 
is the* kingdom of heaven.” 

New Testament, Matthew , V. 1 — 10. 



A prayer like the following may then be offered, all kneeling : 

Heavenly Father, by thy protecting care we aro brought to the close 
of another day. Blessed by thy name for continued life and health, for 
richly supplying all our bodily wants. 

But, above all, we thank thee for spiritual mercies. Wo bless thco 
for thy great love in giving thy Son to die for us. Thanks bo to God 
for this unspeakable jjift. For the sake of Jesus Christ, pardon all the 
vain thToughts, the guilty words, the foolish and wicked actions by which 
wo have sinned against thee. By his righteousness justify ns j by his 
Spirit purify our hearts and make our lives holy. 

God of the families of tho whole earth, dwell under our roof. Make 
this house tho abode of faith, of piety, and love. Strengthen tho rela- 
tions which bind us together by drawing us closer to thyself. Give ns, 
as parents, all the grace which we need. Enable us to train our children 
in tho way they should go; to teach them by example as well as precept. 
Bless the children. Gather them in thine arms; carry them in thy 
bosom; fill their hearts with love to thee and to ouo another. Keep 
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thorn from the evil that is in the world ; spare tlieir lives, if it bo tbjjr 
gracious will; make them holy and useful, and may wo at last meet'au 
undivided family in heaven. Bless the servants of this household ; make 
them thy servants, and fellow-heirs with us of tliy kingdom. 

Wo commend unto thee all our relatives and friends. Slay they seek 
thy face and enjoy thy favour. Slay wo be helpful to one another, 
and let no root of bitterness springing up trouble us. Bless all men. 
Enlighten the ignorant ; convert the sinful ; comfort the sorrowing. 

We now commit ourselves to thy care through this night. Let no 
evil befall us, nor any plague come nigh our dwelling. Whether wo 
wake or sleep, may we be the Lord’s. We ask all these blessings m the 
name of Jesus Christ. Amen,* 

Families where God is thus worshipped in spirit and ^in truth 
are likely to grow up loving, happy, and prosperous. “ Godliness 
is profitable uuto all tilings, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 

Christian mothers teach their young children short prayers like 
the following : 

This night when I lie down to sleep, 

1 give the Lord my soul to keep ; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take, 

Now I wake and sec the light; 

God has kept me through the night ; 

Make me good, O Lord, I pray ; 

Keep and guard mo through this day. 

When Christian worship like the above is compared with Hindu 
customs, it must bo seen to bo preferable. “ As is the god, so is the 
worshipper.” The people of India can never bo otherwise than 
degraded so long as they bow down to the work of their own hands 
instead of worshipping their great Creator and Father in heaven. 

There are many religions questions which will arise in the mind 
of the thoughtful mau, — can sin bo forgiveu ? how can holiness be 
obtained ? Space does not permit these all-important points to bo 
considered. The reader is referred to The Brahma Samoj and other 
Modern Eclectic Systems of ltd i<j ion .+ 

Women should be provided with interesting and useful reading. 
—This is so important and so wide a subject that it will be noticed 
in a separate chapter. 

LITERATURE FOR WOMEN. 

The value of the ability to read depends upon the manner in 
which it ifc employed. The spread of education in England has not 

* From Prayers for Students and others, £ Anna. Sold by Mr, A, T. Scott, Tract 
Depfa, Madras. 

t Prioe a Annas ; Post-free, 4 Annas. See wrapper. 
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$0en an unqualified success. A good deal of tlic literature read 
is ’unwholesome, if not positively immoral in its tone. In India 
the danger is very much greater from the character of many of the 
vernacular books. Pandit Sivanatb Sastri delivered a lecturo 
about two years ago on “ National Literature as an Index of 
National Character/ 1 He said, “ Amid much improvement, there 
is in the present literature of Bengal a strong under-current of 
impure literature, books not sent to the Bengal Library (the Regis- 
trar's Office) but sold by hundreds in the railway platforms. The 
Pandit exhibited a bundle of these — and read one or two titles 
to show that ho was not exaggerating ; but refrained from reading 
more for fear of advertising what lie wished to condemn and 
destroy/' 

Difficulties. — There are three obstacles in the way of providing 
literature for women : 

1. The Paucity of female Writers . — Out of 125 millions of 
Nativo women, only a mere handful can read and write. The 
wives of Missionaries and especially single ladies engaged in 
Zenana work are thoso from whom most help might bo expected. 
Hitherto, however, very few have sought to supply the want. 
A. L. O. E. is a conspicuous exception, and two or three others 
might bo named in each presidency, but that is all. 

2. The Paucity of female Headers. — As a rule, books in India 
must meet their own cost, and the price is greatly increased by 
small editions. This is a great hindrance to publishing. 

3. The difficulty of Circulation. — After books have been prepared, 
the seclusion of Hindu women renders it no easy matter to get 
them placed in their hands. 

What has been Done ? 

Information under this head is incomplete, especially with regard 
to books. Details will be given as far as available. 

Periodicals. 

Thacker's Indian Directory gives a list of Newspapers and Perio- 
dicals', ‘but it is imperfect, and retains the names of some which 
have ceased to exist. This is not surprising, for many of the native 
papers are very short-lived. 

Bengal.— The Bamahodhini PatriJca > “the first woman's journal in 
Bengali, was started in August, 1863/' The name implies that it is 
devoted to the instruction of women. The editor is Babu Umesli 
Chunder Dutt, a leading member of the Sad Imran B rah mo Sainaj. 
It contains some contributions from the pens of Bengali ladies, 
chiefly in poetry. The Pancharika has a number of lady contri- 
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tutors on its staff. The Khristio Mokila is edited by Miss Kamini 
Seal, a Bengali Christian Lady, 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri says : 

u Bat the attention of the educated portion of our females is not con- 
fined to these three ladies’ journals ; many of them are regular and careful 
readers of other monthly magazines of higher pretensions, whose columns 
also bear their occasional contributions. Foremost among this class of 
writers are some of the ladies of the Tagore family of Jorasauko, one of 
whom has won a name for herself as an authoress of considerable merit. 
These monthly and other publications are helping to create a stimulus in 
many female minds and steadily raising the level of their intelligence.”* 

The American Methodist Episcopal Mission raised a special fund 
to meet the cost of The TVomatt^ Friend . One edition is in Bengali. 

The Calcutta Tract Society issued a Zenana Magazine for some 
years. At present it publishes a Monthly Leaflet for Women. 

North India. — The W r ow<m J * Friend , in Urdu and Hindi, is edited 
by Mrs. Badley, of the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Central India. — The Sngrivani , i 3 a monthly magazine published 
at Hnrlam, and edited by a Native lady, commenced in 1888. 

Bombay .-The Stri-Bodk , in Gujarati, established in 1857, seems 
to be the oldest magazine for women published in India. “ The 
greater part of it is said to bo usually written by Parsi ladies/ 1 

Mysore.— A quarterly illustrated magazine for women is issued in 
Canarese by the Bangalore Tract and Book Society. 

Madras.— The Mahcirani , in Tamil, edited and published by 
Mr. V. Krishnamach^riar, is the most tastefully got up periodical 
for women published in India. It contains coloured illustrations 
and designs for fancy work, besides instructive matter. It is 
necessarily much moro expensive than the other magazines, a 
single copy being 6 annas. The Woman’s Friend , very neatly printed, 
is issued by the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. The 
Zenana Magazine — an illustrated quarterly, published by tho 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, is printed and edited at 
Nagercoil. 

The Sagnnabodliini and Amirthavasani are tho titles of other 
Tamil periodicals for women, but they now seem to be discontinued. 

When a separate magazine is not practicable at present* two or 
three pages iu a general magazine may be set apart for female 
readers. 

Good illustrations add much to the interest of periodicals and 
books. In India they are often badly printed from want of skill 
in the workmen. 

Many years must elapse before India can have its Graphic or 
Illustrated London Netos. Native gentlemen who can afford it 
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should get one of these papers, and explain to their wives some of 
thdir pictures and contents. They cost sixpence each. Thd 
Penny Illustrated Paper and the Penny Pictorial News arc cheaper 
substitutes. Progress* a monthly paper, published in Madras, 
contains a few illustrations. The contents generally are above 
women, but the “ Pago for Junior Readers” would yield some 
materials. There is an excellent illustrated paper for the young, 
India’s Young Folks , published fortnightly at Lucknow by the 
Rev. A. J. Maxwell. The subscription is Rs. 1^ a year, postage 
included. It contains a good deal of interesting matter suitable 
for women. The foregoing are all in English, and would require, 
in most cases, to be translated. 

Books. 

Hinduism dooms women to ignorance ; hence native literature, 
prior to the diffusion of Western ideas, cannot bo expected to 
contain any books specially inteuded for them, although there aro 
songs often sung by Indian women. 

From tho want of classified catalogues of the Publications in 
each of tho languages of India, information is not available as to 
what has been done by non-Christians in the way of providing hooka 
for women. 

Tho following list seems to contain the principal boohs for 
women published by Christian Societies in India: tracts are not 
included. There may be a few other books, for in some cases the 
vernacular name does not indicate tlio character of the work. 

Translations of English books written for children arc not 
included. 

Bengali* 

Aunt Padma. SO pp. 2 Annas. C. V. E. S. 

Biishanta, Story of. 123 pp. 4 As. Calcutta Tract Society. 


Eastern Blossoms. 85 pp, 2 As. do. 

Faith aud Victory. 247 pp. G As. do. 

Phulmani and Karuna. GOG pp. 4 As. do. 

Tho Two Homes. 131 pp. 3 As. C. V. E. S. 
Upbringing of a Child. 84 pp. 2 As. do. 
Women of tho Biblo do. 

Words for Women. 1G4 pp. 4 As. do. 

Zenana Magazine, Vols. 4 As. 0. T. S. 


Zenana Reading Book. 133 pp. 4 As. do. 

Assamese. 

Phulmani and Karuna. 228 pp. 

* Eight anniia a y«ir, or with posta-go, I t* As. Tho immos of subsorihorn aro 
received by Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract JUepOfc, Madras. Payment in advance required. 
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Fhnlmaui and Ksiruna. 200 pp. 

Hindi . 

Faith Victorious. 102 pp. 3 As. North India Tract Society, 
Phulmani and Kanina. 260 pp. 3 As. do. 

Women of the Bible. 175 pp. 3 As. do. 

Zen Mini Header, by A. L. O. B. 2 As. C. Y. E. S. 

Zenana Heading Book. 4 As. do. 

Urdu. 


Ayah and Lady. 127 pp. 2 i As. C. V. E. S. 

Dawn of Light. 134 pp. 2i As. do. 

Phulmrim and Karumi. 214 pp. 4 As. N. I. T. S. 

Stories of Old Testament Women. 148 pp. 3 As. 0. Y. E. S- 
Story of a Roman Lady. 319 pp. 2 As. A. M. E. M. 

Story of Sukhni, an Orphan Girl. 148 pp. 1 An. N. T. E. S. 

Susan Grey. 112 pp. 2 As. Amritsar. 

Women of the Bible. 204 pp. 3 As. N. I. T. S. 

Zenana Heading Book. Arabic and Persian character. 4 As. C.V.E. S. 

Tavjahi. 

The Dawn of Light. 12*2 pp. 2 As. P. R. B. S* 

Zenana Reading Book. 294 pp. 3 As. do. 

Do. by A. L, O. E. 122 pp. 2 As. do. 

Mar alii. 


Ayah and Lady. -;'i6 pp. 1 An. - Bombay T. and B. S. 

Bala Snudari Tug ore. (Out of Print) 

Dairyman's Daughter 04 pp. 0 pic. do. 

Little Jane. 29. pp. 9 pie. do. 

Mother at Home. (Out of print.) 

Pluihuani and Karima. 222 pp. 4 As. do. 

Heading Book for Girls and. Zenanas. 149 pp. 4 As. C. V. E. S 
Tracts for Women. (55 pp. 1 An. B. T. & B, S, 

Wanderings of Yanmnabai, 007 pp. 3 As. do. 

Women of the Bible. 284 pp. 4 As. do. 

Gujarati . 

Phulmani and Karuna. 1GG pp. 4 As. Bombay T. and B. S. 

Canarcse . 


The Good Mother. 96 pp. 4 As. Bangalore T. and B. S. 
Pin Imam and Karuna. 156 pp. 4 As. do. 

Zenana Reading Book. 164 pp. 5 As. do. 

Tamil. 


Advice to Educated Women. 53 pp. 0 Pies, M T and 11 a 
Ayah and Lady. 110 pp. 1 An. 0. V. E. & 
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Dawn of Light. 108 pp. 2 As. C. V- E- S. 

Good Mother, The. 1 12 pp. 3 As. do. 

Jessica’s First Prayer. 82 pp. 1 An. M. T. and 13. S. 

Kurdoo, Story of. 72 pp. 1 An. 0- V. E. S. 

Phulmani and Karuna. 188 pp. i As. C. V. E. S. 

Queen, The (out of print). Mrs. Baboo. 

Reading Book for Zenanas and Girls’ Schools, 1G7 pp. 2 As. 

C. V. E- S. 

Six Months in England. G7 pp. 5 As. 

Songs for Women. 1 An. M. T. and B. S- 

Story of Santai. 50 pp. I An. C. V. E. S. 

Women of the Bible. 231 pp. 8 As. C- V. E S- 

Teluyu. 

Ayah and Lady. 72 pp, 1 An. M. T. and B. S. 

Jessica’s First Prayer. 05 pp. 1 An. Do. 

Mothers in South India. 70 pp. 1 An. Do. 

Pliuhnani and Karuna. 215 pp. 4 As. C. V. E. S. 

Queen, The. 1 Re. Mrs- Baboo. 

Zenana Reading Book. 135 pp. 3 As- C- V. E. S- 

Malayalam . 

Ayah and Lady. 50 pp. 1 An. M. T. and. B. S. 

Phulmani and Karuna. 192 pp. 3 As. Do. 

As already mentioned, tracts are not included. In that direc- 
tion, A. L. O. E. has rendered most essential service. 

The names of onty a few books for women by non-Christian writers 
can be given. Pandit Sivanath Sastri has written in Bengali a tale. 
The Second Daughter-in-law, a translation of which appeared in the 
Indian Magazine for 1882. There are three books in Urdu by a 
Muhammadan author, which contain good moral teaching although 
the religions colouring is Muhammadan, viz., Mirat-ul-Arns, Bavnt - 
un-Nash, and Tart bat- tin- Nan ah. They are sold at the Government 
Book Depot, Allahabad. The last has been translated into English 
by Mr. Kempson. Paudita Ramabai, before she went to England, 
wrote in Marathi, Sf rid liar mmti, the Duties of Women. 

A Translation of The Spoilt Child , by a good Bengali writer, 
appealed in the Journal of the National Indian Association for 
1882. It might be adapted to other parts of India. The volume 
for 1883 contains a translation of Shomalata, “a Tale of Hindu 
Life" 

Wants to be Supplied. 

Their name is “legion.”. The work has only just been com- 
menced. The following are some of the classes of publications 
necessary : 


IS 
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1. Health and Sanitary Reform. — The urgent need of publica- 
tions under this head has already been pointed out. 

2. The Training of Children. — ft has been shown that children, 
in many cases, not only receive no moral instruction, but are some- 
times taught to use deceit and obscene language. 

3. Domestic Economy,— A simple manual on this snbjcct 
would be useful. 

4. Social Reform. — The women, as a rule, aro their own worst 
enemies, opposing strenuously the measures intended for their own 
benefit. They support early marriage, they discourage widow 
marriage, they wish to squander money on jewels, on marriage 
expenses, and false charity. 

5. General Knowledge.— 1 The boundary of their little world re- 
quires to be enlarged. Accounts of common objects, descriptions 
of animals, explanations of natural phenomena, travels, the wonders 
of science and art, Ac., aro some topics which may bo mentioned. 

0. Interesting Reading.— Fables, anecdotes, biographies, and 
tales, will supply materials. Indian literature is rich hi fables, [t 
also abounds with tales, but many of them are of an unwholesome 
character. Wilson’s testimony to the greater number of their turn- 
ing on the wickedness of women, has already been quoted. The 
encouragement of trickery is another bad feature. The moral of 
many of them is, “ How to overcome by deceit.” J)r. Krishna 
Molum Banerjea, at a meeting of the Bengal Branch of the National 
Indian Association, gave the following advice : 

“ The moral underlying all works to be pure and harmonious as a 
whole. The temptation to obscure or ignore one class of virtues when 
setting forth and extolling another, so common in India, to bo studiously 
resisted. For instance, we have often seen in legendary fictions, rap- 
turous laudations of excellencies of characters, which though bright 
examples of virtues in one direction, wore gross departures from it in 
smother direction. The moral was then mixed with things that wore 
nob moral. The representative hero of a tale, whether he be transcen- 
dentally bright in one department or not, must- not be stained with gross 
failings, in other respects,” 

If educated Indian women are simply to become, like some of their 
English sisters, “ voracious readers” of trashy novels, the change 
would be no great improvement. 

Mr. Krishnamacharmr, in a paper read before the Madras 
Branch of the National Indian Association, quotes the remark of 
an English writer : “ A well-told tale is as rare as a perfect day.” 

It will be no easy matter to provide tales mootiug all the neces- 
sities of i he case, English literature has them in abundance, bub 
in general they are so foreign as to be uninteresting. Romo of 
them may be adapted. Phulmani and Kanina is based on an 
English tale, The Week. 
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* History, properly so called, is a blank in Indian literature ; so 
also is biography. These are great drawbacks. 

7. Poetry .--The bulk of the native literature is in verse, and the 
same vehicle should be largely employed in the case of women. 
Beginning from lullabies, there should be a series of poetical 
compositions, rising upwards, adapted to women, some to benefit 
themselves, others which they might teach their children. 

The poetry for the young should be of various kinds, part 
simply amusing, part relating to the domestic affections, part 
moral songs, part religious. The hymns taught by a mother have 
sometimes exerted a powerful influence through life. 

The Madras Tract Society lias published in Tamil Nursery Sony# 
and Mnthar Knmmi , advice to women in easy poetry. Advice to a 
Young H7/e, in Sinhalese poetry, has been fairly popular. Very 
much remains to be done in this direction. 

8. Religion. — A Hindu woman is intensely religious. The remark 
applies specially to her, that she eats religiously, drinks relig- 
iously, bathes religiously, dresses religiously, and $ ins religiously.” 
It is a matter of deep regret that this feeling is so often mis- 
directed. Secular benefits, such as health and worldly prosperity, 
are the main objects in view. Her life is a round of superstitious 
ceremonies, without any high and holy thoughts of God, and her own 
character is impressed upon her children. She exerts, as a rule, 
no beneficial moral influence over her husband. 

A series of books, treating of faith and duty, adapted to tlie 
circumstances of the readers, is a great desideratum. 

Appeal for Writers. 

The benefits of female education are generally acknowledged, 
and it is gradually making progress both through school and home 
teaching. The need of providing suitable literature has already 
been shown. To aid in securing this, an earnest appeal is now 
made to all who can render assistance. 

While the help of male writers will gladly be accepted, literature 
for women can best be prepared by their own sex. 

Native books in the Indian vernaculars are, in many cases, 
translations from the Sanskrit. English can be turned to account in 
the same way. Books written in it may be translated into the princi- 
pal languages of India. The late Mrs. Mullens laboured earnestly 
for a few years among a handful of women in Calcutta. Though 
dead, sho yet speaks by her Fhulmani and Kanina, in the lan- 
guages of 215 millions of the people of India, and her usefulness 
will be prolonged for generations to come. Such an example may 
well stimulate others to enter the field. 

Persons who cannot write themselves may render good service 
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by recommending books which would be suitable for translation, o'r 
which would, at least, supply materials. 

Every lady engaged in female education may again be reminded 
of the remark of Miss Greenfield that “ much of the success of her 
work will depend upon a wise choice of books. 

WIDOWS, 

Number.— One peculiarity of India is the very large proportion 
oF its widows. The census of 1881, dealing with 228,807,402 per- 
sons, gives them, arranged by sex, as follows : 

Males. Females. 

Single 56,521,018 86,254,160 

Married ... ... ... 54,518,665 54,878,99,6 

Widowers or widows ... 5,691,987 20,988,626 

116,731,620 112,071,782 

It will be seen that the widows number about 21 millions. The 
foregoing figures refer only to 229 millions out of a total popula- 
tion of 254 millions. Taking the same proportion, the number of 
widows is increased to 2 3$ millions. 

Nearly every fifth female in India is a widow, while only one in 
twenty of the males is a widower. The proportion of widows is 
highest in Mysore, where they are one in four of the female proper* 
tion. The Madras census Report states that every third Brahman 
woman is a widow In England in 1881, the proportion of 
widows was 7^ per cent. 

The aboriginal tribes and the lower Hindoo castes permit, more or 
less, widow marriage. Sir W. W. Hunter estimates the number 
of Brahman and Rajput widows to whom the law of enforced and 
penitential celibacy strictly applies as over 2i millions.* 

Causes of the large Proportion of Widows. —These are two : 
early marriage and the strong feeling among the higher castes 
against widow marriage. As the so-called lower castes have a 
tendency to ape the customs of the higher, the prejudice against 
widow marriage extends to some of them likewise. Sir AV. W. 
Hunter says, “A miserable girl-widow in a coarse mourning 
garment, with her little head shaven bald (or her hair cropped 
short), and her penitential round of fasts and expiations is in India 
the same sort of visible sign of gentility as keeping a man-servant 
in England. 

Condition of Hindu Widows.— For this Europeans must depend 
on Native testimony, which, as might be expected, differs greatly. 

# The Hindu Child Widow. 
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The treatment of widows varies in different families. The darker side 
of the picture will first be given. 

The distinguished Sanskrit Scholar, Pandit Iswara Chandra 
Vidyaeagara, concludes as follows his first “Appeal on the Mar- 
rimjc, \>f Hindu Widows,” published in 1855: 

‘‘An adequate idea of the intolerable hardships of early widowhood can 
he formed by those only whose daughters, sisters, daughters-in-law and 
other female relations have been deprived of their husband during 
infancy. How many hundreds of widows, unable to observe the 
austerities of a Brahmacharya life, betake themselves to prostitution 
and foeticide and thus bring disgrace upon the families of their fathers, 
mothers, and husbands ! If the marriage of widows be allowed, it will 
remove the insupportable torments of life-long widowhood, diminish 
the crimes of prostitution and foeticide, and secure all families from 
disgrace and infamy. As long as this salutary practice will be deferred, 
so long will the crimes of prostitution, adultery, incest, and fceticido 
flow on in an ever-increasing current — so long will family stains be 
multiplied — so long will a widow’s agony blaze on in fiercer flames.” 

Sir "W. W. Hunter quotes tho following from Dewan Bahadur 
ft. Kaghoonath How : 

44 Let us take the instance of a child, say of tbre » yerrs. This is not 
an exceptional, but a fairly general instance. Of the f; ct that sho had 
been once married and had become a widow, she knows nothing. She 
therefore mixes with children not widowed. S ippos-ing there is a 
festivity, children run to the scene; but the sight of the widowed child 
is a bad omen to the persons concerned in the festivity. She is removed 
by force. She cries and is rewarded by the parents with a bloiv, accom- 
panied by remarks such as these: ‘ You wore a most sinful being in your 
previous births, you have therefore been widowed already. Instead of 
hiding your shame in a corner of the house, you go and injure others.' 
The child understands not a word. Some sugar-cane juice is given her, 
and she is appeased. She can wear no ornaments. She cannot, bathe in 
the manner in which other children bathe. Her touch is pollution. 
In the meanwhile, if the priest happens to visit the place where the 
child is, she js immediately shaved and dressed like a widow, in order 
that she may appear before the priest and get herself branded or initiated 
into mysteries. Only lately, I saw a child moving about in such a 
garb *, to the immense sorrow of some, and the amusement of others. 
She is then asked to cat only once a day. She is made to fast once a 
fortnight, even at the risk of death. 

44 She often asks in vain why these things are done to her. During 
the earlier part of her life, she is told some story or other and quieted. 
When she roaches eleven years of age, such devices fail. Then it is 
explained to her that in her previous births, she was a bad woman, 
created feuds between husband and wife, and God (that merciful Father 
who is ever kind to all !) being angry, was pleased to ordain that she 
should, in this generation, be a woman deprived of her husband. This 
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is generally the first correct intimation to the girl of her having* bedu 
declared a married female. She learns this with concern and anxiety, 
but is not able entirely to realize her position. Two more years pass 
away. Nature asserts its dominion. She begins to feel that, for no 
fault of hers in this generation, she is denied what her comrades are 
allowed to enjoy. She becomes an object of suspicion. The hide-and- 
seek system comes into play. . . . Respectable companions being 

denied, an evil one is secretly associated with, who opens the world to 
her. Her passions arc roused. Feelings of shame cause her to struggle 
with them. The life-long war begins, and in most eases passion prevails 
over shame. She becomes pregnant, she learns it generally when sho 
is advanced in pregnancy more than two months. No respectable doctor 
will remove the cause of her shame. Quackery must come to her help. 
Sometimes the object is gained with or without injuring the constitu- 
tion. Failure is also possible. A series of attempts is then made for 
seven months to hide her shame. _ a •» 

“If all these fail, then a wretched creature is brought into this world. 
The next step is to get rid of it. A small conspiracy is formed. i t is 
killed, and its remains are disposed of as best they can be. In this 
attempt great danger is incurred. The policeman considers it a piece of 
good fortune to discover such a body. He secures it, and makes a list 
of young widows. . . . Many a widow, perfectly innocent, is laid 

hold of, taken to a police station, and marched off to a dispensary for 
medical examination. Some of them are declared innocent. The rest 
pay presents to the police, and recover their liberty from the clutches of 
the criminal law. To the priest, this acquittal is insufficient. His 
iniquisitiou is set on foot, and is ended invariably by the infliction of a 
high fine payable to hbnsclf, on the receipt of which the girl- widow is 
branded in token of purification. She may have no money to do all 
this : she is compelled to court any paramour who will furnish her with 
the necessary funds, and this money enables her to come out of pur- 
gatory. Her relatives, however, are not satisfied. She is shunned by 
f hem. It then becomes necessary for her to sell her body for the 
sake? of bread. 

“ No doubt there arc cases in which the girl finds herself strong enough 
to combat tier passions. But what a life does she lead! Privation of 
food, of clothing, and oven of necessary comforts; observance of fasts, 
which at times extend to seventy- two hours ; enforced absence from every 
scene of festivity ; the enduring of execrations heaped upon her if she 
unwittingly or unfortunately conies in front of a man, a priest, ora bride. 
Those become the daily experiences of her life, which is often prolonged 
to a great age. . . . Thus it will be seen that the British Govern- 

ment by prohibiting widow-burning and by stopping short there, have 
contributed towards rendering the condition of our widows worse than 
it was beforo.” 

The author of Sketches of Hindu Life describes in strong terms 
the sufferings endured by widows in consequence of the cicadas I, 
fnsts. It denotes “the eleventh/' the eleventh day of each of 
the two fortnights into which the Hindu lunar month is divided. 
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T^he o.faidnsi is a strict; fast- ; nothing in the shape of liquid or solid 
can be touched by the widow during the twenty-four hours. There 
is no trace of this stringent rule anywhere in the Vedas. It is an 
irmovation of later date, as are a great many of the present customs 
and ceremonies observed by the natives of India. 

The same writer thus gives the brighter side of the picture : 

“The widows of Bengal, notwithstanding the barbarous custom which 
imposes on thorn such miseries and inflict ions, arc not purposely ill-treated 
by their relatives and friends; on the contrary, in respectable families they 
are greatly pitied and comforted in their slate of abject wretchedness 
and despair. Widows of a mature ago arc very much respected, and though 
they cannot take an equal share with other in certain festivals and 
ceremonies, their counsel and criticism are earnestly sought for in all 
important domestic events, arid very often they personally superintend 
the household affairs of everyday life as well as on grand occasions. n * 

Mr. Mullick bears warm testimony to the domestic services 
rendered by widows : 

“ Widowhood in perpetuity may bo an unmixed evil in Bengal, but its 
brightest feature is, the aid it has .always lent to household management, 
to the rearing of children, and to cheap living. Ask any native of Ben- 
gal you may, whether his training, his prosperity, aye his life, are not 
intimately associated with the disinterested toils of a widowed relative, 
and he is sure to answer in the affirmative.” 

But Mr. "Mullick acknowledges that often the widow is repaid 
with ingratitude : 

“ For all her kind services, the treatment she receives from those she 
serves, is generally improper- She is often made the victim of fraud and 
chicanery. Vile pretexts arc palmed upon her by way of justification. 
Simultaneously with her husband's death she is made to cast by her 
ornaments and jewels. The commands of the Shastras are pleaded in 
support of this course. Some male member volunteers to be her trustee. 
If the widow has Government securities, the same policy of trust is 
resorted to. Occasionally, Faterfn mil ias invents a tale of distress and 
takes the securities as a loan or some other subterfuge is adopted to 
deprive the widow of her effects. Suffice it to say that she is often 
fleeced by them. T, t 

Feelings of Hindu Widows, — As has already been mentioned, 
the mass of Hindu women think that they arc ns well treated as 
any women would wish to bo. As a class, they have no desire for 
education. So with the great majority of widows their ideas 
have been so perverted that they regard the inhuman treatment, 
they receive as commanded by the Shastras and make no com- 
plaint. But the more thoughtful and intelligent among them feel 

* JJy Devcmlra N. Dus, pp. 100-109. f Tho Hindu Family , pp. 118-120. 
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bitterly their sad condition. The following appeal, from a Hindu 
widow appeared in the Madras Mall : 

Sir, — 1 am a daughter of a wealthy official of the M\ r sore Province, 
who, although well versed in law, literature and science, yet had the 
Indian superstition in him, and got me married to an iufant like myself. 
My infant husband was placed in a school. After two years of married 
life, Providence was pleased to remove my infant husband from this 
world, and 1 am left here to lead a life of misery, not For a portion of my 
life, but during the whole of my mundane existence. Common sense 
will tell the Hindus, — I mean those Hindus, who oppose widow mar- 
riage, — that I am a sorrowful creature. The dawn of the day brings mo 
the thought that there will be no happiness during the day. In the night 
the face of the one who has gone to sleep the sleep of death comes back 
to me in dreams, and hangs about my pillows like the face of a ghost. The 
sun-rise only revives the pain of last night. I am not allowed to mix in 
joyous parties, or to wear neat clothes or jewels, or observe any 
4 tarn ash.’ How can I feel when I sec my sisters and sisters- in-laws 
talking merrily with their husbands ? The One above alone knows 1 am 
not jealous at all, but simply state the difference of my neglected condi- 
tion and my fortunate sisters’ companions/ playmates’ happiness. I am 
young and handsome, but I cannot go to my relatives/ or companions/ 
or neighbours’ houses, even in company with elderly ladies of the house, 
on festive occasions. In the face of the above circumstances, cau any 
Hindus shew reason why they should not sanction widow marriage ?” 

Royapettah, 29th Nov. 1884. Janakammah. 

The following is abridged from a statement made by a widow in 
the Punjab : 

“ There are four principal castes amongst Hindus, and of them alJ, I 
think the third caste, the Kayasthas (writers), to which I belong m ako 
their widows suffer most. ° 


“ Alt are treated badly enough, but our customs are much worse than 
those of others. When a husband dies, his wife suffers as much as if the 
death-angel had come for her also. She must not bo approached by any of 
her relations, but several women, from three to six (wives of barbers/ aro 
in waiting, and as soon as the husband’s last breath is drawn, they rush 
at the new-made widow, and tear off her ornaments. 

“At the funeral, the relatives, men as well as women, have to accom- 
pany the corpse, to the burning ghat. The men follow the corpse the 
women come after, and last the widow led by the barbers’ wives. Thcv 
take care that at least 209 feet intervene between her and any other 
woman, for it is supposed that if her shadow fell on any (her tormentors 
oxcepk-d) she also would become a widow. One of the rough women goes 
yi front end shouts aloud to any passer-by to get out of the way of tho 

hTi^alon^ 1111 ^* ^ lf 1 10 P °° r Wldow were a wild beaat '» the others drag 

N^oiEl'r - 1,e i h ; ,s1) % ,(1 ’ t1 '? n « 1 ' S,1C livcs aho is not nliro ! 

Ot oul> u. she deprived of comforts, bat her friends add to her misery, 
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though she is in her corner alone, and must not speak to any one, 
they arc near and talk at her in this way ; her mother says, ‘ Unhappy 
creature ! I can’t bear the thought of any one so vile — I wish she 
had never been born.* ‘Her mother-in-law says, ‘The horrid viper! 
She lias bitten my son and killed him ; now he is dead, and she , 
useless creature, is left behind/ And this, even though the speakers 
may themselves be widows. 

“ The sistcr-in-law says. 4 1 will not look at her or speak to such a 
thing/ They comfort tho dead man’s mother and say, * It is your 
daughter-in-law, vile thing, who has destroyed your house ; curse 
her ; for her sake you have to mourn for the rest of your life/ 

“ Tho English have abolished Suttee ; but alas ! neither the English 
nor the angels know what goes on in our homes. And Hindus not 
only don’t care, but think it good. What! do not Hindus fear wliat 
such oppression may lead to ! If the widow’s shadow is to be dreaded, 
why 'do they darken and overshadow tho whole land with it ? 

“I am told that in England they comfort widows’ hearts; but 
there is no comfort for us.”* 

The following <c exceeding bitter cry” comes from a widow in 
North India : 

44 Oh ! Lord ! hear our prayer ! No one has turned an eye on the 
oppression which we suffer, though with weeping and crying and 
desire we have turned to all sides hoping that some would save us. 
No one has lifted up his eyelids to look upon us, or to inquire into 
our case. We have searched above and below, but Thou art tho 
only one who will hear our complaint. Thou knowest our impotence, 
our weakness, our dishonour. Oil ! Lord ! inquire into our case. 
For ages dark ignorance has brooded over our mind and spirits ; like 
a cloud of dust it rises and wraps us round, and wc remain like 
prisoners in an old and mouldering house, choked and buried in the 
dust of custom. Wc have no strength to go out ; bruised and beaten, 
we arc like the dry husks of the sugar-cane, when the sweet juice 
has been extracted. All-knowing God, hear our prayer, forgive our 
sins, and give us power of escape that we may see something of Thy 
world. Oh ! Father ! when shall we be set free from this jail ? Oh ! 
Lord, for what sin have we been born to live in this prison ? Oh ! 
Thou Hearer of prayer, if wc have sinned against Thee, forgive : 
but wo. are too ignorant to know what sin is,” 

“Those who have seen Thy works may learn to understand Thee; 
but for us who are shut in, it is not possible to learn to know Thee, 
We see only the four walls of a house, shall wo call them tho world 
or India ?... Oh ! God, Almighty and Unapproachable, think upon 
Thy mercy which is like a vast sea and remember us ! Have onr 
sighs, sufficed to exhaust tho sea of Thy mercy, or has it been dried 
up by the fire of fierce oppression with which the Hindu men have 
scorched us? Oh! God of mercies, our prayer to Thee is this, that 


* Modern Hinduism, by Wilkins, pp, 365 — 372, 

16 . 
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this curse be removed from the women of India. Create in the hearts 
of the men some sympathy, that our lives may no longer be passed in 
vain longing. Thus, saved by Thy mercy, wc may taste something 
of the joy of life.”* 


Sati, or Widow Burning. 


Origin. — The barbarous treatment of women in India reached its 
climax in widow burning. That sons should roast their mothers 
alive when they became widows, seems too horrible an idea to enter 
the mind. Yet Hindus, in the nineteenth century, contended 
earnestly for the privilege. 

Widow burning was unknown among the early Aryans. Thero 
is no allusion to it in the Vedas although, as will afterwards be 
mentioned, a text was perverted to justify the practice. Sir. W* W . 
Hunter thinks that the Hindus adopted the custom from rude 
Scythian tribes, who sacrificed ‘‘ concubine and horse and slave on 
the tomb of the dead lord.” A desire to get the property which 
would have fallen to the widow, was probably another motive. 

To induce widows to submit to death in this cruel manner, Ufo 
was made bitter to them in every conceivable way. This, however, 
was not sufficient-, so they were told that they would not only be pre- 
eminently virtuoust but enjoy happiness for almost endless ages in 
another world if they burnt themselves with the dead bodies of 
their husbands. 


“The wife who commits herself to the flames with her husband's 
corpse, shall equal Arundliati and reside in Swai*ga.” 

“ Accompanying her husband she shall reside so long in Swarga as 
there aro 35 millions of hairs on the human body.” 

Another text says : 


“ The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of three races ; 
her father s line, her mother’s line, and the family of him to whom she 
was given a virgin.” 

The consequences of not observing this injunction are thus stated : 

“As long as a woman shall not bum herself after the death of her 
Jiusband, she shall be subject to transmigration in a female 

, / 1 j ie by-standers,” says Colebrooke, “throw on hotter and wood, 
°ur . . , e y are taught that they acquire merit exceeding ten 
millionfoit the merit of an aswamedha, or other great sacrifice. 
Itven those who 30 m the procession from the house of the deceased 
to the tunevai p il e, for e very steparo rewarded as for an aswamedha 

* V ie . at Kitjh.1 and the Song at, Snnriae , by A, L. 0. E, 

T Sati trnm good, pnre. 

+ Bn Shsh.Works of Rammohuu Roy, Vol. I., p. 302. 
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The editor of Rammoliun Roy's Englisli Works says : 

“ In a gi*cafc many instances the Snfctee was the victim of her greedy 
relatives, and in more, of rash words spoken in the first fit of grief, and 
of the vanity of her kindred who considered her shrinking from the first 
resolve an indelible disgrace. Many a horrible murder was thus 
committed, the cries and shrieks of the poor Suttee being drowned by the 
sound of tom-toms and her struggles made powerless by her being pressed 
down by bamboos.”* 


Not a few widows, on account of the false hopes held out to them 
and to escape a life wretchedness, consented to "eat fire.” In the 
year 1817, it was found that, on an average, two widows were burnt 
alive in Bengal every day. Throughout North India " Sutteah 
Trees” aro to be found marking the spot where a widow was 
burnjj Near the town of Mobarakpore, the widow of a goldsmith, 
who ended her life in this manner, is worshipped as a saint. 
Muhammadans and Hindus pray to her and make offerings 
beneath her tree, especially in times of domestic distress. 

Burial alive was practised by some instead of burning. 

Abolition of Sati. — The earliest movement in this direction 
was made by the Serampore missionaries. In 1801 Dr. Carey 
wrote: "I consider that the burning of women, the burying of 
them alive with their husbands, the exposure of infants, and the 
sacrifice of children at Sagar, ought not to be permitted whatever 
religious motives are pretended, because they are crimes against 
the State.” 

Tho first effort was to put a stop to human sacrifices at Gunga 
Sugar. When it was brought to the notice of Lord Wellesley, a 
law was passed prohibiting it under severe penalties, and some 
sepoys were sent to Sagar to see that it was carried out. The 
practice ceased at once without any disturbance or murmur. 

The next movement was against widow burning. The mis- 
sionaries considered that the first step towards its abolition was to 
bring the number of annual victims prominently into view. They 
accordingly sent ten agents in 1804 to travel from village to 
village within a circle of 80 miles round Calcutta, to collect infor- 
matiotf, when it was found that more than 300 had been immolated 
on the funeral pilo within six mouths. The views of tho mis- 
sionaries were embodied in a minute by Mr. Udny, a member 
of the Supremo Council, and submitted to Lord Wellesley. This was 
the first official notice regarding suttees ever placed on the records 
of Government. As Lord Wellesley was to retire a week later, he felt 
that ho could not give the subject the necessary consideration. 
With his departure all hope of its speedy abolition vanished, and 

•Introduction to Works, p. vii, 
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during the next 25 years 70,000 more widows ascended the pile, 
and became the victims of a bloody superstition.* 

In 1818, Rammohun Roy published his first tract against tf Burning 
Widows Alive.” His “ Second Conference” on the subject, two 
year s later, was dedicated to the Marchioness of Hastings. The 
movement excited great opposition among orthodox Hindus, and a 
newspaper, called the Chandrika, was started to support their views. 

In Vedic times widow-burning was not practised, and there is not 
a single verse authorising it. The Brahmans, however, sought 
support it by the wilful mistranslation of a text. Max Muller says : 

“This is perhaps t-ho most flagrant instance of what can bo done 
by an unscrupulous priesthood.” This text, which is the one to bo 
repeated by the officiating priest as the widow walks round the pyre 
on which her husband’s corpse is placed, before ascending it herself, 
is as follows: “Gin! Let those women, not to be widowed, good wives 
adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves 
to the fire. Immortal, not childless, not husbandless, well adorued 
with gems, let them pass into the fire, whose original element was 
■water.” The correct translation is the following: “May these women, 
who are aot widows, draw near with oil and butter. Let those who arc 
mothers go first to the altar, without sorrow, but decked with fine 
jewels.” The passage evidently refers to ordinary sacrifices, and not to 
1 he immolation of widows.”! 

Indeed, so far from justifying the custom, the Vedas con- 
demned it. ts Rise, woman,” says the sacred text to the widow, 
“come to the world *'f life, come to us. Thou hast fulfilled thy 
duties as a wife to thy husband.” 

u Maim,” says Sir Monier Williams, u makes no allusion to the 
Sati, or faithful, wife, who burnt herself with her dead husband.” 

In 1829, Lord William Bentinck, after suitable inquiries, passed 
a regulation declaring the practice of Sati illegal and punishable 
in the Criminal Courts. The Hindus got up a memorial to Govern- 
ment, affirming that the act of immolation was not only a sacred 
duty, but an exalted privilege, and denouncing the regulation as a 
breach of the promise that there should be no interference with the 
religious customs of the Hindus. Lord William Bentinck refused 
to suspend the operation of the Act, but offered to transmit their 
representation to the Privy Council. Rammohun Roy was in England, 
when the subject came before the Privy Council, and the appeal 
was dismissed. 

The extended only to British territory, but the influence of 
Government was used to secure its abolition in Nativo States. 
Stray cases are still reported at times ; but, on the whole, the horrible 
custom has been suppressed. 

* Carey, Marsh man and Ward, pp. 09, 100. 

f Modem IlimUism by Wilkins, pp, 377, 378, 
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FURTHER MEASURES TO AMELIORATE THE 
CONDITION OF INDIAN WIDOWS . 


# Legislative Means. 

Enacted. 

Sir W. W. Hunter, referring to the Act against. Sati, says : 

“ The trembling child-widow conld no longer be coaxed or pushed on 
to her husband’s funeral pile, and then held down by long bamboos; 
and with this triumph of humanity the administrative conscience, during 
the next quarter of a century, remained quiescent. The Hindu widow’s 
long death-in- life, her iron cage of penance, her wasting fasts, the 
disfigurement of her beauty, her harsh privations and enforced celibacy, 
remained matters of domestic discipline into which the law did not pry. 
Her cfiily possible escape was re-marriage. But re- marriage was forbidden 
to her by Hindu custom, and would have plunged her in a deeper infamy 
than a life of vice.” 

The injustice and pernicious effects arising from the custom of 
prohibiting widow marriage had been felt for some time by intelli- 
gent Hindus. To an Englishman if an existing law is unjust or no 
longer suitable, it seems evident that a new one ought to be made. 
On the other hand, “ To the orthodox Hindu it would bring no 
sense of conviction to prove that a practice is cruel if it is prescribed. 
For the suffering to tlio victim is merely the inevitable result of her 
sius committed in a past life; and it may servo her as a blessed 
purification which will bring happiness in the life to come. ,, The 
efforts of reformers have therefore been partly directed to show 
that widow marriage is allowed by Hinduism. 

Pandit Lswara Chandra Vidyasagara, in his pamphlet published 
in 1855, says : 

“ Whether tlio marriage of widows is consonant to our Sastros, is a 
question which a short while ago, was discussed by some of the principal 
Pandits of our country. But, unfortunately, our modern Pandits, carried 
away, in the heat of controversy, by a passion for victory, become so 
eager to maintain their respective dogmas that they entirely lose sight of 
the subject, they are investigating ; and hence there is no hope of arriving 
at the- truth of any question by convening m an assembly of Pandits and 
setting them to debate on it. At the discussion above alluded to, each 
party considered itself victorious and its antagonist failed.” P. 1. 

The law books of the Hindus are so numerous and contradictory, 
that a long array of conflicting texts may be gathered on almost 
any subject. 

It is generally allowed that the Vedas do not contain any prohibi- 
tion against widow-marriage. Mauu lias the following : 

157. But she may at will (when he is dead) emaciate her body by 
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(living on) pure flowers, fruits, (and) roots. She may not, however, when 
her husband is dead, mention even the name of another man. 

158. She must be till death subdued, intent, chaste, following that 
best (law) which is the rule of wives of a single husband. 

159. Many thousands of Brahmans, chaste from youth, have gbne to 
heaven without leaving children to continue the family. 

160. Her husband being dead, a virtuous wife, firm in chastity, goes, 
though childless, to heaven like those chaste (men). 

161. But the woman who, from desire of offspring, is unfaithful to 
(her dead) husband, meets with blame here, and is deprived of her 
husband’s place (in the next world). 

162. There is no offspring here begotten by another (than the hus- 
band), nor even on marrying another; nor is a second husband anywhere 
permitted to good women. V. 

Pandit Is warn Chandra Yiclyasagara, in his Marriage of JJ'indu 
Widows, shows that widow marriage is allowed in tlio Par as am 
Sauhita , the law book held to bo the guide in this Kali Yuga or 
Iron Age, 

The chief text quoted is the following : 

“ On receiving no tidings of a husband, on his demise, on his turning 
an ascetic, on his being found impotent, or on his degradation, under 
any one of these five calamities, it is canonical for a woman to take 
another husband. That woman, who on the decease of her husband 
observes the Brahmacharya (leads the life of austerities and privations), 
attains heaven after death. She who burns herself with her deceased 
husband, resides in heaven for as many Kalas or thousands of years as 
there are hairs on the human body or 35 millions.” 

The Pandit gives the following explanation of the text : 

“ Thus it appears that Parasara prescribes three rules for the conduct 
of a widow ; marriage, the observance of the Brahmacharya, and burning 
with the deceased husband. Among these, the custom of concremaiion 
has been abolished by order of the ruling authorities; only two ways, 
therefore, have now been left for the widows ; they have the option of 
marrying or of observing the Brahmacharya. But in the Kali Yuga, it 
has become extremely difficult for widows to pass their lives in the 
observance of the Brahmacharya ; and it is for this reason that tho 
philanthropic Parasara has, in the first instance, prescribed marriage.*’ 
p. 9. 

The reader is referred to the Pandit’s pamphlet for a learned 
defence of his interpretation of the text. 

Sir Yr W. Hunter says : 

“ The venerable Brahman’s views have been before the orthodox 
Indian world during more than thirty years; but his three main 
positions have not been shaken. Namely, first, that orthodox Hindu 
jurisprudence expressly provides for the re-marriage of Hindu widows ; 
although also providing two other courses of higher spiritual merit 
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for thorn, namely, burning with their husband’s body on the funeral pile, 
and penitential celibacy. Second, that the inferiority, never amounting 
to illegitimacy, attaching in previous astronomical cycles to the sons 
of remarried widows is not recognised by the texts which authoritatively 
ami explicitly .apply to the present age of the world. Third, that the 
Hindu objections to widow re-marriage rest upon comparatively modern 
customs which must yield to the higher authority of the texts.”* 

Widow Marriage Act. — In July, 1856, Lord Canning 

“ In spite of warnings and clamours, legalized the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows. Hut he did not venture to preserve to them their civil 
rights. A Hindu widow on her re-marriage, forfeits all property 
inherited from her husband, “as if,” says the Act, “she had then 
died.” Special enactments regulate the marriage of native Christians, 
and of the new theistic sect of India. But Lord Canning's Act of 1856 
remairfs, for the Hindu population, the law of the land to this day. 

“ It has proved a dead letter. Not only does it fail to secure to a 
widow her civil rights to property inherited from her husband, but it has 
not. in the least degree mitigated the religious abhorrence with which 
orthodox Hindus regard such re- marriages. After careful inquiry from 
the native leaders of the Hindu re-marriage movement, who run no 
danger of minimizing its results, I can only hear of sixty rc- marriages 
under the Act of 1856. The truth is that that law was thirty years in 
advance of native opinion. The enactment of 1829 against widow- 
burning had been prohibitive, and punished for acts done. The Hindu 
re-marriage law of 1856 was permissive, and would not compel either 
men or women to do an act which they would rather leave undone. 
All that the law can say to a man or woman is, 4 You may marry* ; it 
cannot with propriety say, ‘ You shall.* Orthodox native opinion has 
remained until lately too strong for the law and the sad lot of the Hindu 
widow remains unchanged to this day.”f 

Even the sixty marriages, in many eases, were largely brought 
about by money being contributed by the leaders of the movement 
towards the heavy marriage expenses. Pandit Vidyasagara 
spent a large sum in this manner. A Hindu gentleman of Cocanada 
contributed Es. 14,000 for those in South India. 

The loss of property is not the only penalty of widow marriage : 
both parties are put out of caste. Sir Monier Williams mentions 
a case which occurred at Ahmedabad. A cloth merchant married a 
widow of his own caste. Forthwith ho was excommunicated. No 
one was to have any trade dealings with him ; no one was to marry 
any of his children ; no temjde was to admit him ; and if lie died 
no one was to carry his body to the burning ground. He was a 
ruined man, and had to leave the country and obtain government 
employment in a distant city, 

Hindus boast of s ' their toleration. Christians are allowed to 
* The Child Widow } Asiatic Quarterly Review. t The Child Widow. 
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worship only ono God ; Hindus have their choice of 33 crores. On the 
other hand, let a man break any of their absurd caste laws and 
they are most intolerant. 

«. 

Proposed Legislation. 

Prohibition of Early Marriages. — This would reduce the num- 
ber of the worst cases of widowhood ; but fcho reasons given by 
Government against present legislation on this remedy have already 
been quoted. 

Unchastity. — The late Dewan of Indore says • “ The British Bench 
has added a note that a widow possessed of her husband’s estate 
cannot be dispossessed of it, if she have illicit intercourse with 
any man during her widowhood; although she must bo dispossessed 
of it, under the Widow Marriage Act, if she have licit or lawful 
intercourse with the same man after marrying him ! ! !”* 

Before the Widow Marriage Act, the right of a widow to 
succeed to her husband’s effects was conditional on her chastity. 
The reversal of this by the High Court created great alarm among 
the Hindu community. Mr. Mullick says, “ Young Bengal looked 
patriot-like, turned up the whites of his eyes and cursed the 
Honourable Judges for giving judicial sanction to a measure 
calculated to convert liis widowed sisters and widowed daughters 
into immoral womeu.” 

Sir W. W. Hunter thus explains the objections against a 
return to the old system : 

“ The reformers urge that such a condition of things is not only unjust 
to the women of India, but scandalous to British legislation. A section 
of thorn desire that, if the Statute law is retained the judge-made law 
should he rescinded, and that the penalty for unchasity should be, at 
least, equal to the penalty for marriage. But no one who has seriously 
studied the proceedings which ended in the Privy Council ruling can 
either hope or wish to see that decision reversed. To mate forfeiture of 
property a legal consequence of personal unchastity would set on foot 
the most atrocious domestic iuquisition which ever afflicted a poople. 
The rich Hindu widow would be surrounded by spies, and subjected 
throughout life to tho calumnies of hired tvaducers. The courts 
would become the instruments of extortion, and the public 'morals 
would be outraged by indecent slanders against innocent and helpless 
women.” 

Forfeiture of Property on Marriage. — After referring to the fore- 
going proposal, Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

“ A. larger section of the reformers urge, therefore, that the Statute 
law itself should be altered, and that a widow should no longer forfeit 
her interest in her husband's property by rc-marriagc. 

# Review of Progress, &c. p. 21, 
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“This contention was carefully considered by the f rumors of the 
Hindu Re-Marriage Act of 1856. The main difficulty is that the Hindu 
law, in granting the succession to the widow, does so on the distinct 
understanding that she will continue to perform the duties and religi- 
ous functions incident to the status of widow hood. The most important 
of these functions are of the nature of recurring expiatory offerings, 
intended for the spiritual benefit of the deceased husband and his an- 
cestors ; and they cannot be efficaciously performed by the widow if she 
becomes the wife of another man. Her interest in her husband’s 
property is not truly an interest for life, but only during her widow- 
hood. 

“ The great body if reformers would think an extension to the liberty 
of the re-marrying widow dearly purchased at the price of debarring 
Hindu widows, as a class, from their present right of succession to their 
husband’s property, and from the enjoyment of it durante viduitate 
(during widowhood).” 

Modified Proposals. — Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

11 It is questionable whether the time has not now come to modify 
the forfeiture clause of the law of 1850, in regard to property which a 
Hindu widow inherits under her husband’s will. That clause found 
entrance into the Hindu Widow’s lie- marriage Act of 1856 only at a 
late stage of the Bill, and, so far as the records show, without any very 
full discussion. Since then, the Hindu texts have been re-examined by 
new lights.... Testamentary dispositions of property are also more largely 
resorted to. In 1850, the Legislature was probably in the right to 
assume that if a Hindu husband did not give his widow express liberty 
to re-marry in his Will, lie left liis property to her on the understanding 
that she would not re-marry. But it is a question whether the time has 
not now come, to make the legal presumption run the other way. This 
would be effected by enacting that, unless a Hindu husband left his 
property to his widow on the express condition of her perpetual 
celibacy, she should not, by re-marriage, forfeit the interest conveyed 
to her by the Will. The measure should apply only to Wills mad© 
after the law was fully knoivn to the Hindu community, and the rights 
of reversioners would have to be considered. In any case the Act would 
only deal with the class of interest conveyed to the widow by the Will j 
and subject to the limitations placed by the Will on that interest.” 

Sir W. W. Hunter mentions the following opinion held by the 
Bombay Government : 

“ While this presumption would apply to both moveable and im- 
moveable property, the Bombay Government points out a more partial 
but a more immediate remedy. In parts of India where a widow has 
an absolute power of disposal in moveable property inherited from her 
husband, it thinks it reasonable to exempt that property from forfeiture 
by reason solely of her re- marriage. The Bombay Government seems to 
hold that as the Hindu law gives her the right to alienate such property 
in any way, she should not lose her right by alienating it in one 
particular way, namely, by re-marriage ” 

17 
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The Government of India., in reviewing Mr. Malabari's proposals 
and the opinions he collected, made the following remarks : 

« 5. Of the suggestions made in the course of the voluminous corres- 
pondence quoted in the preamble, the only two which do not sepm to 
the Government of India to bo open to serious objection on ground of 
principle are (L) the amendment of Section 2 of Act XV. of 185b as to 
the forfeiture of property of a widow on re-marriage; and (2) the 
supply of machinery by which a Hindu widow, who fails to obtain tlio 
consent of her caste fellows to her re-marriage, may nevertheless marry 
without renouncing her religion. 

“ But. although there is much to be said in favour of each of tlieso 
suggestions, the Governor- General in Council, as at present advised, 
would prefer not to interfere, even to the limited extent proposed, by 
legislative action until sufficient proof is forthcoming that legislation 
is required to meet a serious practical evil, and that such legislation 
has been asked for by a section, important in influence or number, of 
the Hindu community itself.” p. 2. 

Remedies within the Power op the People. 

It may be said that even legislative measures come under 
this head, such as the prohibition of early marriage; but it will 
be limited to proposals which may at ouce be carried out by any 
family so disposed. 

1. There should be sorrow for past injustice and cruelty.— 

Most Hindus think that the present treatment of widows is 
according to the Shastras, and that they have no grounds of 
complaint. A Madras M. A. lately said, “ I admit that the 
lot of our widows is far from an enviable one, but I deny that 
my couutrymen and women as a class do anything to make it 
more unhappy than it need be.” There is an English proverb, 
<( What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” Men 
and women onght to be treated alike. It is a maxim of the 
highest authority in morals, “ Do to others as you would wish 
them to do to you.” “ A Hindu Lady” thus states the case : 

“ I entreat my countrymen to judge of the miseries of widows by 
transferring the same penalties to men. Suppose it laid been enacted 
that when a man lost his wife he should continue celibate,* live on 
coarse fare, be tabooed from society, should continue to wear mourning 
weeds for the remainder of his life, and practise whether he would 
or no, never-ending austerities ! In short, if widowers were subjected 
to tho hitme hard lot as the widows, I ask, would my countrymen not 
have long since revolted against such inhuman treatment? Can 
there bo any shadow of a doubt that they would have torn these 
Draconian statutes to tatters, and indignantly repudiated the claim of 
the barbarous Mann and his crew to impose such vicious yoke upon 
them ? But if men, with their better physique and greater enlightenment, 
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are unable to tolerate a slavish yoke like this, is it decent, is it humane, 
to make poor helpless ignorant women the victims of a system tlio 
like of which has not disgraced any civilised society ?”* 

It has been asked why should such a cruel treatment of widows, 
so different from that of the early Aryans, have arisen among 
the Hindus? “The answer must be sought in the perversion of 
the natural feelings of man, in the absolute power which a corrupt 
priesthood gained over a superstitious people, playing into tho 
hands of masculine egotism, by forging religious sanctions for 
tho tendency of the strongest to oppress the weaker.”+ Principal 
Caird justly says that “The worst of all wrongs to humanity is 
to hallow evil by the authority and sanction of religion.” 

True sorrow for past misdeeds is always followed by reform- 
at iovi. Some of tho ways in which this should be shown will be 
noticed. 

2. Loud wailings at death should be discouraged.— Sir Madhava 
Row says: “Upon tho occurrence of widowhood, prevent or dis- 
courage too many visits of condolence attended with loud wailings, 
which only increase grief, instead of assuaging it.” 

3. The use of any unkind words or epithets should be guarded 
against. — Sir Madhava Row says : “ Forget not for a moment that 
a widow is a most unfortunate being, and always deserves the 
utmost compassion. Let her have the benefit of your kindest 
words and deeds. Let her be ever treated with every respect 
and regard. Let her not suffer from you an unkind look, tone, 
word or even gesture.” 

Hindus often charge a widow with her husband's death ; he 
has been taken away from her to punish her sin in a former birth ; 
the younger she is, the greater sinner she must have been to 
bo overtaken so soon ; and her accusations are proportionally 
malignant. Her sin must be expiated by a life of penance. 

A thief, to screen himself, will often try to accuse an innocent 
persou. In the case of child-widows, it is the parents who are 
to blame. If they had not married their daughter till she was 
fully grown, she would not have been a widow. 

There is no proof that we existed before ; there are many 
reasons* against such au assertion. 

The extensive Indian vocabulary of abuse contains several terms 
fitted to wound the feelings of a widow. She has enough 
to bear without being contemptuously reminded of her sad con- 
dition. 

4. Shaving the head or even cropping the hair* &c. should be 
discontinued. — Long hair is a woman's glory; why should hor 

* The Indian Mn'ia'~inc, for IS8S, p. 587. 
t Do. 1887, p. M>. 
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sufferings be needlessly increased by being deprived of it ? It 
is allowed, however, that a plain dress is becoming in a widow, 
at least for a time. 

It is the custom to take off the widow’s jewels. Sir Madhava 
Row says: “If the poor widow is to be divested of anything 
dear to her, let your sympathy delay the thing as long as possible, 
©specially if she is young.” 

The object of some of the Hindu practices is to render widows 
less an object of temptation, but their chastity may be secured 
in other ways less objectionable. 

o. The Ekadasi fasts should be given up.— There is no more rea- 
son why the widow should fast than the widower. It is right that 
she should be temperate in eating, for “ fulness of bread” is an incen- 
tive to lust. But this does not require the Hindu severity. 

6. Widows should he treated justly. - Mr. Mulliek says thftt the 
widow is “often made the victim of fraud and chicanery.” Sir 
Madhava Row says : “ Let not a pie of her money or a particle of 
her jewellery be misappropriated. Protect her against fraud and 
deception from any quarter. Neither yourself nor any member of 
your family should borrow anything from her, lest it should not be 
returned, and she be too delicate in feeling to ask for its return.” 

7. Widows should be treated with kindness.— Sir Madhava Row 
makes the following suggestions under this head : 

tl Give her for shelter a quiet dry and healthy quarter of the house. 
It must not be too near a drain, privy, bath-room or cattle-shed. Give 
her sufficient simple food, and also sufficient simple clean cloths. If she 
fall sick, arrange kindly for her comfort and medical treatment. 

“ Give her a small monthly allowance for trifling contingencies, and also 
for purposes of religion and charity. Ungrudgingly allow her to visit her 
parents, brothers, and sisters. Let her freely mix with the other members 
of the family and partake of their comforts and pleasures as far as may 
be. If they go out for any temple festival or other diversion, let her also 
be one of the party. Let her be associated in any general consultations 
which take place in the family. If she is at all elderly, she will be able 
to afford many usefnl suggestions.” 

8. Widows should be taught to read and supplied with suitable 
books.— Good books are the best companions in solitude.- .They 
would help to remove the feeling of loneliness, furnish employment, 
and stimulate to noble conduct. 

9. Young widows should be allowed to marry.— There are cases 
of men of forty years of age marrying girls of eight, whereas if they 
took a widow they would have a wife able to be a helpmeet. 

10. Fitting employment should be provided for them.— Tho 

Indian Afewenyer justly remarks of the widow: “Give her honest 
aud useful work, work that would ennoble her soul aud give her a 
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relisli for existence, and there will be less complaint about her 
condition.” 

Some of the ways in which they may be employed will be men- 
tioned. 

1. 9 Domestic Duties . — In the great majority of crises this is all 
that can be expected of them. Already they do good service in this 
way in their respective families. Sir Madhava Row thus describes 
their work and the benefits resulting from it : 

“ How the widows should be treated has been already stated. Tf properly 
treated, they generally prove extremely useful in the domestic sphere : 
so much so, that every family would find its comfort and convenience 
increased by having somo related widow under its protection. From a 
sense of obligation, she is ever anxious to make herself useful. Her useful 
services may bo roughly enumerated. She faithfully watches house and 
property in the absence of the other members. She carefully and 
affectionately brings up the children. She attends to the children, and 
indeed, others of the family during sickness. She attends to the store- 
room and also to the dairy. She looks after the cleanliness and 
sanitation of the house. She occasionally cooks for the family. She 
prepares and preserves the pickles required. She renders general 
assistance to the wife, specially in her toilet. She attends to the guests, 
and assists in religious ceremonies. She occasionally grinds or pounds 
corn : lays out grains for drying in the sun. She makes cakes on festive 
occasions. She is almost indispensable on occasions of childbirth. In 
all these respects, no paid servant could ever render so much good and 
faithful service. By such services she abundantly repays her protector 
for the small cost of her protection. By protecting widows, therefore, 
you will please God and benefit yourself; ’* 

2. Employment as Teachers . — Considering the great want of 
teachers for girls’ schools, it has been proposed that widows should 
bo utilised in this way. Pandita Eatuabhai hopes to establish an 
Institution partly for their training as teachers. Mr. S. Rainasawmy 
Mudaliar, m.a., b.l., in a paper lately read before the Madras Branch 
of the National Indian Association, remarked : 

44 There is especially one class of women whose sympathies I wish to 
enlist in the cause of higher education. 1 mean Hindu widows. As a 
class they enjoy more leisnro and freedom than married women. When 
they li^ve no children to take care of, there is nothing to prevent them 
from devoting themselves to the great cause of education. Shall we not 
be conferring an inestimable boon on them by opening to them a new 
world of innocent pleasure, which, while it adds to the wealth of their 
enjoyment, contributes also materially to the welfare of the country F I 
think that every endeavour should be made to induce them to educate 
themselves and to qualify themselves in those professions where there is 
so much opening for them and for somo of which they are peculiarly 
fitted — l mean the profession of lady teachers, doctors, nurses, etc. 

* Madras Times , October 10th, 1388. 
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Nature has given woman as a class a sweet voice and fine ear. If they 
receive proper training, they become excellent teachers of manic to young 
girls. Similarly, after a little training, teach them stitching, cooking, and 
the various other accomplishments which it is necessary for young girls 
to learn. The requisite traiuing can bo given in the institution I have 
mentioned above. Every encouragement and facility should bo given to 
them to join the institution by the offer of scholarships and other similar 
inducements. It is the absence of such facilities and false sentiment 
which stand in the way of their turning their minds to such useful 
occupations. We must try our best to overcome both.” 

Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, at a 
home meeting of the Association, thus gave his experience : 

“ We have also tried to utilise Hindu widows. We should rejoice if 
we could do anything to alleviate their lot; but women who become 
widows at a mature age, and possibly after a life spent in ignorance of 
letters, do not furnish promising material for the supply of teachers. It 
is, in fact, a hopeless task to convert any class of persons wholesale into 
teachers merely because they command our sympathy. We have tried 
these plans and other plans too, but all our efforts have practically failed, 
partly because a professional teacher requires to have a long and early 
training and a special aptitude for the work, and partly, I may say chiefly, 
for another reason. It is that the idea of an independent career for 
women is as yet unfamiliar to the Indian mind. We must live in tho hopo 
that the idea will become more familiar as time goes on and civilization 
advances. We must go on educating as many girls as we can, in the hope 
that, as education spreads, there rnay spring up an effective demand for 
female teachers, and in <he further hope that, in the varied circumstances 
of native life and society, there may he found an increasing number of 
young women willing to take the position of teachers and keep up a 
supply equal to the demand.”* 

Sir A. Croft's remarks are true that it is "hopeless to con- 
vert auy class of persons wholesale into teachers merely because 
they command our sympathy;" also that ignorant “ widows of a 
mature age do not furnish a promising material for the supply 
of teachers." Still, among the many millions of widows some 
may be found who can be utilised in the way proposed. At the 
census of 1881, the number of male teachers was ICG, 356, and 
they have since considerably increased. The number of. female 
teachers was 4,345. Connected with the families of the teachers 
there must be a considerable number of widows, some of them 
young enough to bo trained. Such might be employed in the 
same town or village, residing with the male teachers. 

There are three essentials to success. 1. The widow should 
bear a good character. 2. She should bo fit for her work. 3. She 
should have a home among relations who would take care of her. 

* Indian Miiyuzinc> 1886, pp. 178, 179. 
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Besides teachers, the families of Government servants of different 
grades and respectable private persons might be rendered available 
for the supply of suitable candidates. 

It is true that some past attempts have failed; but this arose 
from a wrong selection and want of proper care. With judgment, 
the difficulties may be overcome, and every year will increase the 
supply of educated widows. The experiment about to be made 
by Ramabai will be watched with interest. 

3. Employment as midwives , nurses, fyc. Trained midwives 
are greatly needed. They would prevent much suffering, and 
save many thousand lives every year both of women and children. 
Some widows who are too old or otherwise unfit to become teachers, 
might be utilised in this manner. 

According to Hindu ideas, a woman in child-birth is impure, 
and probably only widows of low caste would accept the employ- 
ment. 

With the extension of Lady Dufferin’s scheme, there will bo 
increased facilities for the training of such persons. 

1 1 . Widows should have the comfort of true religion — Hi n d n ism 
teaches the poor widow that her sufferings are oil account of her 
sins in a former birth, and dooms her to life-long misery. On 
the other hand, Christianity teaches that she did not exist pre- 
viously, and that God reveals Himself as the a Husband of the 
widow, the Father of the fatherless;” “Let thy widows trust 
in me,” is Ilis gracious invitation. 

One would suppose that such glad tidings to widows would 
be joyfully received; but generally it will be far otherwise. Man 
is naturally proud; he wishes to merit heaven by his own supposed 
good works. Undoubtedly many Hindn widows think that they 
have acquired a stock of merit which will secure to them happiness 
in another world. Still, there are some who will listen, and every 
means should bo employed to make known to them the truth. 

CONCLUDING REVIEW. 

Claims of Women. — It was well said at a meeting, in Calcutta : 
a There is no hand so gentle as a woman’s hand, no eye so obser- 
vant, no foot so soft, no ear so wakeful, no head more unselfishly 
thoughtful, no heart more unceasingly loving, no life more devoted 
than woman's.*’ 

Gratitude and duty should impel men, in their turn, to do all 
they can for women. Manu, perhaps knowing that these mptives 
would have little force with the men he had to deal with, appealed 
to their self-interest. Even on this low ground alone, the improve- 
ment of women should be zealously sought. 
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Three reasons may bo urged : 

1. To have healthy homes . — Sickuess is a great drawback to 
bappiuess in many ways. There is the expense of doctors, other 
things must be neglected to attend to the patients, the mind is 
kept anxious, and death may follow, taking away a beloved son, it 
may be only one of the family. Why do so many educated Hindus 
die of diabetes and carbuncle after little more than middle age ? If 
Hindu mothers observed the laws of health, instead of trusting 
to charms, and ceremonies, more than half the sickness in families 
might be prevented, and several years added to the average life. 

2. To have wall-trained children .— Parents make great sacri- 
fices for their children. With what care do they watch over 
them night and day when they are feeble, helpless infants! IIow 
readily they give up their rest, their comfort, their pleasures 
for the sake of their children ; how they toil and save to provido 
for all their wants ! Sometimes, however, they are repaid with 
ingratitude. “ Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to have a 
thankless child." A father may be rich and prosperous ; but 
an ungrateful, wicked son will cast a dark shadow over all. On 
the other hand, affectionate well-behaved children supply tho 
want of riches and sweeten the cup of affliction. The future life 
of children depends mainly on their training. Spoilt, petted 
children arc always the most disobedient, the most ungrateful. 
No home can be truly happy where the cliildreu are not properly 
brought up, and this rests chiefly with the mother. 

3. To render political reform of real value . — It is changes of 
this kind which now mainly absorb the attention of educated 
Hindus. The following caution by the most active member of 
the National Congresses should carry great weight with them. 
Mr. A. O. Hume says in a letter to Mr. Malabari: 

“Nations in the long run always get precisely as good a Government 
as they deserve, and no nominal political enfranchisement will in practice 
prove more than a change of evils unless such an advance has simultane- 
ously or antecedently been made along all those other lines as shall 
render the country qualified to assimilate its improved political status.” 

“Political reformers of all shades of opinion should never forget that 
unless the elevation of the female element of tho nation proceeds pari 
passu (with an equal pace) with their work, all their labour for the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of the country will prove vain.”# 

The Lucknow Advocate truly says: " Political progress is but a 
house built on sand, unless it is based upon a high morality and 
developed social institutions." 

Essentials to Pbogbess.— These may be summed up under two 
heads : r 


* Infant Marriage, fc., pp, 71 , 73. 
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1. Government Co-operation. — Tlie Hon. Mr. Justice Scott, of 
the Bombay High Court, says in a letter to Mr. Malabari : 

“ If you wait till individual Hindus take up and carry through, 
single-handed, without any outside aid, any groat change in their social 
system, you will realise the fable of the countryman who sat by the river 
bank and waited for the stream to run dry beforo ho crossed over to the 
other side. It is not in human nature to expect great changes to bo 
effected in a society by its own members, when the advocates of change 
have to face family estrangement, social ostracism and caste excommuni- 
cation as a probable result of their efforts. You must in such circum- 
stances take some middle course. Mr. Melvill suggests a modus operundi. 

1 A few representatives of each caste,’ he says, 4 must take the lead.’ I 
fully endorse that view; but I would add that the action these leaders 
must take, is not on the lines of purely internal reform, but rather 
in favour of internal reform backed by a very moderate amount of 
G overnment interference. 1 ’* 

Bao Bahadur G. H. Deshmukli, late Member of the Legislative 
Council, Bombay, expresses a similar opinion : 

“ It has become a point of honour in Hindu society, to keep widows 
unmarried. Those that keep their widows in this state are considered 
of the highest and purest caste. Within these fifty years many lower 
castes have given up re-marriage simply to approach tlio Brahmins. No 
reform can bo carried out unless some political influence is brought 
to bear upon it. The history of the world shows this very clearly- If 
Government had not stepped in and prohibited suttee, infanticide, suicide, 
self- inflicted tortures, «fce., wo would have seen these cruel spectacles 
to this^ay.”* 

2. Enlightened Public Opinion.- -This is the chief element, for 
it would secure the former without which also it would be of little 
value. The late Sir M. Melvill says : 

‘‘ Even if the law should declare that no girl under twelve should be a 
wife, nor consequently a widow, it does not follow that the society iu 
which the girls live will not treat them as widows for the purpose of 
re-marriago. The priests may go through the same ceremonies as now, 
and attach to them the same eflicacy. The law may say that these 
ceremonies constitute ouly a betrothal ; but the priest may say that they 
constitute a marriage, religiously, if not legally, binding ; and that 
the girl is really a widow, and caunot be rc-married. Unless the 
influence of the priests be shaken, the girl may be treated as a widow, 
whatever the law may say.”+ 

With regard to deferred marriage the Hon. K. T. Telang, of 
Bombay, remarks : 

“ The man who wishes to initiate this reform finds his difficulties 
neithor in the Shastras, which are only imperfectly if at all understood, 

# Infant Marriage, ,$'c. p. 17. f Infant Marriage, «jfc. p. 9l5. 
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nor in the caste, which, as such, has not claimed to exercise jurisdiction 
in the matter, but in those nearest and dearest to him, in his family 
and among his relations. To many of them the new departure is dis- 
tasteful, first, because it is a new departure ; secondly, because it is look- 
ed upon as calculated to defer the enjoyment of the great blessing of 
having a son ; and thirdly, though this perhaps only to a Bmall extent, 
because it is calculated to interfere with tho eclat of the celebration of 
the * second marriage !’ These arc the real difficulties in the way of 
reform.”* 

Means of Enlightening Public Opinion. 

Tho following may bo mentioned *. 

1. Education. — This powerful agency has, in general, not been 
utilized as it ought to bo. It has often been simply literary, ap- 
parently without a thought that it ought and might contribute 
very considerably to the material and moral progress of the people, 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, when Inspector of Schools in Bengal, wrote : 

“ I would ask why should Grcoshcl milder Chnckcrbntty be expected 
to know 1 what circumstances enabled Shakes pore to exhibit ah accurate 
knowledge of Greek Mythology/ or ‘ in what respect the dramatic com- 
positions called * Mysteries’ differ from those called ‘ Moralities/ and other 
facts of a like nature ? On tho other hand, it is of very great import- 
ance, that he should see clearly the danger of living with an open sewer 
running under the lower floor of his house, or the cruelty of marrying 
his children at an immature age, or the impolicy of exhausting the soil 
of his holds by the disregard of important principles in chemistry : and 
it is very important that his mind should comprehend the sublimity and 
beauty of the laws by which his own body and every thing avc**nd him 
are governed ; and that his heart should, if possible, be awakened to tho 
great facts and conclusions of Natural Theology/’t 

It is admitted that some changes for the better have been made 
since the above words wore written; but much yet remain to bo 
done. 

From the earliest stage to the highest, tho moral elevation of 
those under instruction should be kept in view. 

Importance of School Hooks. — It has been remarked, “ Whatever 
you would put into the life of a nation, put into Us schools One of 
the most effectual modes oE accomplishing this is to put it into tho 
School Books. They are read by the children when the memory is 
quick and retentive. Impressions are then produced which remain 
through life. Dr. Duff says : — 

‘Giv* me/ says ono, ‘the songs of a country, and I will let any 
one else make tho laws of it/ ‘ Give me/ says another, ‘ tho school books 

of a eoim j ry f and I will lot any one else make both its songs and 
its i«wi» v * ° 

* Mo.rrin.jc, «Sv. p. 52. 

+ i ' ullUc instruction Report, I85C-57. Ap A., pp. 2. 3, 
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An intelligent teacher, if compelled to use inferior class books, 
will make up largely for their deficiencies by oral instruction. In 
India, however, except in a few superior schools, as has been well 
observed, " the book is every thing, for the master cannot supply 
what it fails to give.” 

But even in the case of the best teachers, it is a great advantage 
to have good text-books. Oral instruction must be limited, and if 
the pupils can read as well as hear , the lessons will be doubly 
impressed upon the mind. 

Need of Adaptation . — When Lord Northbrook and Sir George 
Campbell, intelligent, thoughtful men, visited certain schools in 
India, few things struck them more forcibly than the want of 
adaptation in the text-books to the country. Teachers from Scot- 
land introduced the text-books used at home, apparently without 
considering that books suitable for Christian children in the North 
Temperate Zone, were not adapted for the use of Hindu children 
in the Torrid Zone. As well might a farmer sow the same seed on 
the burning plains of the Carnatic as within sight of the Grampians. 

There are three great objections to the use of Home Books iu 
this country : 

1. They are not intellectually adapted to India . — While lessons 
on such subjects as the Robiu-redbreast, crossing sweepers, &c., 
are very appropriate for children in Britain, it is manifest that 
they are not suited to beginners in this country. 

The Report of the Education Commission has the following 
remarks on the use of such books in India : 

“ Adapted or unadapted, the books that are most suitable, because con- 
veying the most familiar ideas, to English children, are most unsuitable 
to natives of India. Though often compelled to read about such things, 
the Indian learner knows nothing of hedge-rows, birds-nesting, hay- 
making, being naughty, and standing in a corner.” p. 34*0. 

Advanced students should be made to understand such allusions, 
but they are out of place in elementary School books. 

But there are more serious objections to their use. 

2. Home Readers are not fitted to counteract the social and moral 
evils under which India groans . — The tendency to run into debt, 
neglect of female education, early marriages, the cruel treatment of 
widows, caste, &c., are crying evils, not one of which is alluded to 
in books published in England ; but which can be exposed in books 
prepared specially for India. 

3. Home Readers are not adapted, in a religious point of view . — 

It is true that Government Schools profess to be conducted on 

the principle of " perfect religious neutrality but this does not 
apply to Mission and Aided Schools, which are free to give relig- 
ious instruction. 
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In some of the largest Mission Schools in India, home (t Readers, 
pure and simple, are used. As a general rule, school books pre- 
pared in India are on home models. In the colleges English 
literaturo is studied, which necessarily has no direct bearing^ upon 
social reform in India. In some cases vernacular books, abominably 
filthy, have been prescribed for University examinations on account 
of their literary merits. Occasionally even the English selections 
have been objected to on moral grounds. The Madras University 
requires this year as one of its subjects Shaksporo’s King John, tlio 
first act of which is very unsuitable for study by young mon and 
women. The samo complaint was made of one of the Calcutta 
University selections. The Epiphany recommends the preparation 
of a Moral Text-Book for University Syndicates ! 

Professor Darmesteter thus condemns the result of the present 
system : 

“How the educational influence of England has proved superficial 
and has failed to touch the moral fibres is evidenced by the movement 
all political and no way social, that it has produced.” 

This language is too strong ; but it contains a large amount of 
truth. The seed has not been sown, and consequently the fruit is 
wanting. The education has been largely literary, without re- 
ference to the circumstances of Indian students or bearing on their 
moral character. 

Certain social customs may bo considered as trenching on 
religion ; but there re others the evils of which might be pointed 
out in books for schools of all classes ; e. g. } want of thrift, the 
tendency to run into debt, marriage expenses, Arc. There is also 
no objection to urging one of the most important reforms — female 
education. This might begin in the Primer by a sentence like, 
“ Criils should go to school as well as boys,” and be enlarged upon 
more and more in subsequent “ Readers.” 

Social reform might occupy a prominent place in the Moral Text- 
Books which have been proposed for Schools and Colleges. 

V nicer sit. y Prizes. — Mr. Lee Warner, while condemning Mr. 
Malabari’s proposal with reference to the Universities, made the 
following suggestion : 

“ I see no reason why the University should not accept an endowment 
fo* founding a prize for the best essay on the subject of Hindu customs, 
matrimonial and others.”* 

"Wealc.iy Indians, interested in the cause, could in few ways help 
on the movement more than by endowments for such a purpose. It 
would secure the attention of some of the most promising students 
being tu r ned to the subject for generations to come. 

* Infant Marriage, £y, p. 60, — — — — ~ 
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Go-operation of Teachers and Professors . — It was tlie warm interest 
of professors, like Dr. Reid, which kindled the enthusiasm for 
female education displayed in 1849 by the students of the Elphin- 
stone Institution, Bombay (See page 21), Similar zeal would 
greatly help on the movement at present. 

Teachers may show their iuterest in social reform by using school 
books in which it forms some of the lessons, and by oral teaching. 
Pupils should be urged to get their sisters to attend school, or, if 
that is not practicable, to teach them at home. On various points, 
essays might be written, and they might form topics for discussion. 

Mr. Chandavarkar, addressing Bombay students, said that “ he 
looked upon them as the rising hopes of the country, looked up to 
them more than to any one else for the light and the life of which 
India stands in great need now, and of which India would stand in 
all the greater need in the days to come.” 

Whether those now under training will become a power for good, 
depends much upon their teachers and professors. Their pupils 
will, in some measure, imbibe their spirit. 

The Press. — u The Fourth Estate” is a growing power in India. 
In 1835 there were only six Native Papers in India, and (t these in 
no way political.” Their number now must be nearly 500. 

As might be expected, the Indian Press, to a large extent, reflects 
u Native Public Opinion.” A few journals advocate social reform 
and express enlightened view. Many confine themselves largely 
to politics. Professor Darmesteter says : 

“ The politicians of India are like those of other countries ; the 
supreme object of politics is not reform, but only a place in the budget. 
...Now India asks for an Indian parliament, for admission into the higher 
ranks of the Civil Service, for all such reforms as interest a small clique 
or a small body of the elite 9 call it by any name you like.”* 

Other papers, like “ Eminent Hindu Gentlemen” in Calcutta, 
seek to defeud everything national. 

The Subodha Patrika has the following remarks on such conduct : 

** What else there can it be but a false semblance of patriotism which 
shonld require of us to throw the veil over every iniquity that may be 
committed by natives and hold the fiercest light of criticism to the 
slightest delinquency on the part of European officers of Government ? 
Rather one would think there is a clear duty laid upon all who care 
for the progress of the people to expose the faults and shortcomings of 
their countrymen as well as all glaring instances of misconduct that may 
fall under their observation. In this way alone, is it possible to take 
any effectual measures against their prevalence. Which then is true 
patriotism and which is false P 2 8th Od. 1888. 

* Prefare to Letiers on India. 
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The mot ho from Sir Madhava How on the title page should 
be pondered by Indian editors, and their strength should be given 
to free their country from the “ self-inflicted, or self-accepted, 
or self -created, and therefore avoidable evils” from which it suffers. 
Instead of urging the people to “ self-help,” many papers simply 
lay the blame of every thing at the door of the British Government. 

It is satisfactory that there is, on the whole, an improvement. 
No journal would now be established, like tho Ghandrika , to sup- 
port widow-burning. With the diffusion of enlightened views, 
the press will become one of tho most potent instruments for 
promoting social reform. 

The Anglo- Indian papers treat chiefly of politics and material 
progress; but help is occasionally given to social reform. As a 
rule, much more might be done to aid the movement. 

General literature. — Besides educational works and the p»ess, a 
free use should be made of literature in every form ; as leaflets, 
tracts, tales, learned treatises, prose and poetry. Though the 
influence of books is generally much less than that of tho voice, 
they have the advantage of being able to be multiplied indefinitely. 
They can reach lonely stations where no lecturer is ever heard ; 
they can penetrate the recesses of tho Zenana. They arc helpful 
to other agencies, preserving or deepening impressions which have 
otherwise been produced. 

Much might be done to improve the condition of women by scatter- 
ing broadcast over the country pithy papers on various points, 
as lias been done in the case of the National Congress, Reformers, 
with the requisite means, should take up this work. 

Lectures. — These may be very useful. The audience generally 
consists of persons already more or less interested in the subject, 
and the seed falls, in some measure, on a prepared soil, and may 
fructify. They are an excellent mode of beginning a movement in 
any place. 

Associations. — “ Union is strength.” When it is desirable in 
Eugland to influence public opinion on some important question 
or to benefit a particular class of tho community, one of the first 
steps taken is to form a society for tho purpose. Already several 
Associations have been formed in India for Widow Marriage, and 
for Social Reform generally. Their number ought to be multiplied 
indefinitely. Every town in the country, every largo village, should 
have its organ issation. If taken up by even one zealous man, 
he would find persons to join him. 

lluhs of Associations. — It is an important question whether 
Societies ‘hould confine themselves to one main object or deal with 
all of a kindred character. Each plan has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. The decision must be determined partly by the cir- 
cumstances of each place. In a large city it may be possible to 
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find sufficient reformers to work two or three associations ; in small 
towns one general society may be the best arrangement. The princi- 
pal objects might be somewhat as follows : 

1. The promotion ot‘ Female Education by aiding in the estab- 
lishment of girls* schools and encouraging home teaching. 

2. Reform in Marriage Customs ; e. g. } regulating the age, ex- 
penses on betrothal and wedding, dowry, intermarriage between 
classes closely allied, and the suppression of any objectionable 
customs. 

3. The improvement of the condition of Widows. 

4. The discouragement of Nautclies and other customs prejudi- 
cial to social purity. 

5. The promotion of greater friendly intercourse between 
different classes of the community. 

6. • The delivery of lectures, the circulation of papers on social 
reform, petitioning Government, &e. 

Arrangements might be made for a monthly lecture or address. 

In England petitions to Parliament are one of the chief ways of 
indicating public opinion. In India the danger is lest Reactionists 
should get up counter-petitions witli a much larger number of 
signatures. 

Mr. Malabari suggests as one object u the curtailment of ex- 
penses on foolish customs, particularly casto dinners/* 

The notions of the people about charity require to be corrected. 
Much of the money given in this way goes simply to the encour- 
agement of idleness and vice. 

Pledges. — In several Hindu Societies which have been formed 
members gave pledges not to marry their daughters under a certain 
age ; but it was generally found that when the time came for them 
to be carried into practical effect, they were broken. The Hon, 
K. T. Telang says : 

“ A ‘ pledge* would probably succeed in driving away people from the 
association rather than in attracting them to it. The object of the as- 
sociation should be, I think, to familiarize the people with the evils of 
the prevailing system, and to help anybody* be he a member or not, 
who is ready and willing to break through the system himself. If the 
memberrf themselves break through it, well and good ; the success of the 
association will be greater, mow rapid, and more complete than in the 
other alternative. But I don’t think the success should be imperilled in 
advance, as it will be if a * pledge* is insisted on, which by the hypothesis 
we are not prepared practically to redeem. I must add, too, that I have 
not much faith in the operative character of pledges of this sort.*** 

Ladies 9 Associations. — In England and America ladies are some 
of the most energetic workers of Societies. A small beginning has 

* infant Marriage, <V< 
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also been made in India. The Brahmos of Calcutta have Ladies 1 
Associations. Mr. S. Ramasawmv Mudaliar, m.a., b.l., suggests that 
the work of female education should be “ intrusted to Committees 
consisting solely of European and Native ladies.” He adds : t 

“ But as a sine qua non for the Hindu ladies taking any interest in 
the work of these committees, the discussion should take place in tho 
vernaculars. Arrangements should also ho made for the inspection of 
schools under their management by those committees from time to time. 
I confess that Hindu ladies will not be of any great service in tho 
beginning in carrying on the real work of the committees, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that what is wanting in this direction will not only 
soon bo made up, but from the beginning the gains in other directions 
will be immense, and women taking an interest in the work will bo of in- 
calculable service in spreading female education in Southern India.”* 

The Bangalore Spectator shows what may be done ever By one 
person. 

“Wo arc glad to hear that tho Homo organization for the Education 
of Hindu ladies is working satisfactorily. This evening all the lady 
pupils will assemble at Rugby Hall, the residence of the Hon. Justice T. It. 
A. Thumboo Chettiyar at the invitation of Mrs. Thumboo Chettygaru. 
Theeducatcd and enlightened Native ladies of Mrs. Thumboo Chettygaru’s 
position and social standing must take the lead in encouraging femalo 
education in this country. Mrs. Thumboo Chettygaru deserves great 
praise for the worthy example she has set in bringing together her educa- 
ted sisters to meet several European ladies at her residence, so that they 
may be mutually ben fited by appreciating the value and usefulness 
of education.” 

Personal Example.— It is a very old maxim, that “Example is 
better than precept.” Homer said more than 2000 years ago, “ Nor 
be thou a mere talker of words, but a doer of actions.” Tho 
Bengalis have a proverb “In words mountain-like ; in deeds 
mustard -seed -like.” Mr. P. 0. Mozumdar said in Calcutta : “Now, 
when our women are in this condition to go and utter orations and 
then rest in peace under a soothing sense of self-complaisance must 
bespeak much equanimity of mind and conscience; but whether it 
bespeaks sufficient manliness is quite another question.” Dr. 
Miller gave tho following advice to tho young men of "Madras : 

J he educated Hindus should not forget that fine discussions and 
elegant speeches, and long orating, “would not help them a bit 
toward? removing the great evils of enforced widowhood and infant 
marriage. There must be action and self-denial.” 

The following are gradual stages of individual action : 

1. Refusing to join in “boycotting” reformers.— It is to be re- 
g - re l fce £.A }, ! lfc are e(llica ^ e( l Hindus who have not yet reached 
• Indian Magazine , 1888, p. 484. 
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even this low mark of progress. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton says of some 
in Bengal with regard to caste : 

“Nevertheless the institution is as powerful among those who dis- 
regard many of its rules as it was with their fathers who rigidly observ- 
ed them all. They find it as hard to bear excommunication themselves, 
and are asi disposed to inflict that punishment upon wrongdoers of their 
community, as was the ease with their ancestors in the past.”* 

2. By co nut financing reformer*. — This may bo done in various 
ways: by joining associations, attending meetings, contributing 
towards the expense of reform movements, presence at widow 
marriages, friendly intercourse with reformers, &e. 

o. By refusing to attend infant marriages, nautch parties, fyc * — 
The Hon. K. T. Telang says : " 

“ dne practical mode in which it will be in the power of all of them to 
do so is to decline to attend any of the tamanha s* which are taking place 
so frequently in Bombay, and on occasions in the mofnssil also, 4 in 
honour of’ the weddings of little children. This will be one practical 
method of discountenancing the present mischievous system. And its 
effects will not, I am persuaded, he quite insignificant, "f 

Mr. Tehing referred specially to officers of Government ; but the 
duty applies to all. If Europeans in high position set the example, 
the influence would be considerable. 

4. By l he foil owing measure* in his own family : 

J. Securing education for all its female members, and providing 
them with wholesome literature. 

2. Gradually til lowing women to mix in society. 

8. Postponing the marriage of his daughters till they are of 
mature age. 

4. Curtailing marriage expenses, refusing to employ nautch 
girls, and forbidding the use of obscene language or any other 
objection abl e customs. 

i). Treating widows with kindness, as suggested at pages 
130-135. 

One great, cause of the poverty of India is the immense sums spent 
ou ornaments instead of employing them usefully. Women should 
be taught that the best adorning is not gold or pearls or costly 
array, but good works. 

Educated men are doubly bound to carry out reform. When 
an orthodox Hindu marries his infant daughter, he supposes that 
he is obeying a religious command. When an educated man does 
so, he is violating his conscience, and strengthening a pernicious 
custom simply to please the ignorant multitude. 

. * Ne w India, p. 142. 

•P • . 


f Infant Marriage , Jf'c. p. 54. 
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The Cause of India’s Degradation and the Motive 
Power to raise her. 

As already remarked, the greatest degradation is to be ati con- 
scious of its existence. The Hou. P. Ohontsal Rao thus describes 
the state of things : 

It is a fact that the system of infant marriages and enforced widow- 
hood has gained a firm footing in this country, and the generality of 
us have nearly lost all feeling in the matter. The so-called orthodox 
portion of the community and the uneducated classes under their in- 
fluence have not only lost all feeling in the matter, but their hearts are 
so much hardened that they even persecute those that, endeavour to relievo 
them.”* 


He says also : - 

* u ^ C01 dcss it has always been a puzzle to me how a system so 
inhuman and so cruel, has found existence in a country remarkable for 
its charities, and among a class of men who have cultivated their 
feelings of kindness to such a nicety that they dread to kill an ant or cut. 
open an egg !” 

1 he Kaiser- i- IT tnd urged charitable Hindu citizens, who raised 
a cry for mercy to criminals and to the sacred cow during the 
Jubilee holidays, to have mercy on their fjhenii g je> that is c the 
cows at home’ (widowed sisters and daughters) 'before invoking 
mercy on others. The Indian Spectator adds: 

I ho Hindus ought to be the most charitable race on earth, and their 
charity extends to the lowest creature crawling thereon. But custom 
Jias sadly perverted their instincts. In the most cherished relations of 
1 , ,y 8t,c * <’" [ y the form, regardless of the spirit. They are 
tenderly mindful of disabled horses, bullocks, dogs, monkeys, Ac., and 

diQoK! <? f U f ai ’ "' Htlt “ iion ? for relief. But for the captives at home, 

vr ! fL \ t H - V have lifcMo his heart of hearts the 

l.notant Hindu believes a widow to be a criminal whom it is a sin to 
succour or to countenance.” 27th Fell. 1887. 

Stdl worse evils than infant marriage and enforced widowhood 
united in India. Hindu mothers threw their first-born ijito the 
t0he dovo ;irea by crocodiles; sons roasted their mo’thors 
alive when widowed, as an act of the greatest merit ! 
audit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara says: 

ilS'," *?. tl,e 8 t u P*«™ 0 ,* n Otis country ; Custom is the supreme 

Custom i«V ri IU H of is the paramount rule ; The precept of 

custom is toe paramount precept.” F 1 u 

and ^JoJ Zf*™,/ 0 , Z l° l P -! y a "i d °P mpaS8i011 ’ of ft Perception of right 
— g ’ of » ood a " d ®"». a ‘> d where me n consider the observance 

* Indian Magazine , 1886 , pp. 430 , 431 . 
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of more forms as the highest of dnties and the greatest of virtues, in 
such a country would that women were never born/* 

Rao Bahadur G. II. Deshmukh remarks : 

“ Tfie masses still grope in darkness. They are bound to these cus- 
toms and the foolish teachings of their priests. It must not be forgotten 
that priests derive a very large benefit from perpetual widowhood. 
A widow thinks that her misfortunes arise from her not having attended 
to religious duties iu former lives, and therefore she must devote her 
time and wealth to pilgrimages and so on. The wealth of most widows 
is devoured by priests. It is the widows, rich and poor, that maintain 
the priesthood in luxury.”* 

To show tho evils of the present system has little influence with 
the orthodox. The Hon. M. G. Riuiude says : 

“ Mere considerations of expediency or economical calculations of gains 
or losses can never move a community to undertake and carry through 
social reforms, especially with a community like ours, so spell-bound by 
custom and authority. Our people feel, and feel earnestly, that some of 
our social customs arc fraught with evil ; but as this evil is of a temporal 
character, they think that it does not justify a breach of commands 
divine, for such breach involves a higher penalty. The truth is, the 
orthodox society has lost its power of life, it can initiate wo reform nor 
sympathise with it.”t 

The people have been taught by their spiritual guides to “ call 
evil good, and good evil ; to put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness." Hinduism is at the root of India's degradation. It 
is this which is responsible for early marriage and enforced widow- 
hood. It is this which has sought to keep women and the bulk 
of the population in ignorance, which has split up the people into 
countless sections, which, in the name of religion, doomed women 
to a life of infamy, which kindled the sati fire. These are all but 
some fruits of the Upas tree which has, for untold ages, been the 
curse of India. It is not sufficient to lop off branches \ the root 
must bo removed. 

Mere education will not remedy the evils. Graduates and 
undergraduates are now counted by tens of thousands, but last year 
Principal Wordsworth alluded to the “learned and venerable 
Dewan of Indore" as “fighting almost single-handed his strenuous 
battle against cruel custom and perverted erudition." 

The Hon. P. Cheutsal Rao thus states the general feeling 
iu Madras : 

“ Those that have been benefited by Western Education are either 
apathetic or timid. They have yet attained only the stage of agreeing 
in theory, but not in practice. Education has opened their eyes, but 
not equally so their hearts. I am, however, glad to say that they do not 

• * Infant Marriage, ^c, p. 81. f Infant Marriage, fyc. p. 15. 
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join the crusade against the reformers, although they do not give them 
any practical help. When I say this, I refer only to the general state of 
things ; for I must admit that there are some educated ineu who give us 
their active co-operation, while again, on the other hand, there are others 
who, notwithstanding their high education and University degrees, 
have joined the opposition, and thrown all obstacles in their power in 
the way of reform "* 

With many so- cal led educated men, self-sacrifice is “ all moon- 
shine.” 

Mr. Ranade expresses the following opinion : 

“Our deliberate conviction has grown upon us with every effort that it 
is only a religious revival that can furnish sufficient moral strength to 
work out the complex social problems which demand our attention... 
Only a religions revival, a revival not of forms, but of sincere earnestness 
which constitutes true religion, can effect the desired end/’ 

It is a “ renovated heart which alone furnishes the necessary 
stimulus” to reformers. 

When Christianity was first made known in Europe, the state of 
society, even in the most civilised nations, was most corrupt. Adult- 
ery was a faxhionahln crime. The power of divorce was extended to 
the wife, and was used so freely that Seneca, Nero's tutor, wrote : 
" What woman need now blush at being divorced, when there are 
high-born ladies who count their years by their husbands.” A 
single temple to the goddess Venus had a thousand prostitutes for 
its priestesses. 

Even at such a time Christianity liad a most elevating influence. 
The late Dr. Kay, formerly of Calcutta, says : 

“ Woman was at once re- instated in her original position as the ‘ help- 
mate’ of man; — no longer his slave or plaything, but his counsellor aud 
friend. Her natural meekness and tenderness, which had so often made 
her the easy prey of tyranny or sensuality were now seen acting in noble 
combination with firmness and energy. She was now found exhibiting an 
earnest appreciation of the loftiest spiritual truth, and supporting by her 
generous sympathy and devoted piety those who had to boar the brunt of 
that fierce contest with evil, which was the commencement of the world’s 
regeneration.” 

The; conduct of some of them extorted from the heathen orator 
Libanius the exclamation : tf 0 gods of Greece, what women there 
are among these Christians !” 

Dr. Kay thus refers to the influence of Christianity as an evidence 
of its divine origin : 

Let us think only of what meets the evo on the most superficial 
survey ot the world ; of such facts as these that polygamy has pre- 

* Indian Magazine , 1880 . p. 431 . 
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vailed over almost the whole expanse of Asia ; that throughout the vast 
empire of China and in the greater part of India, female children are 
betrothed in infancy ; that in almost every pagan race, ancient or modern, 
females are given away in marriage without their own consent; that in 
many they arc bought and sold in the market ; that divorce can in most 
cases be had on easy terms ; that not only the Brahman of India, but the 
Polynesian savage, and even the Negro slave of the West Indies, would 
feel themselves degraded, if they allowed their wives to eat with them ; 
that intellectual culture, when apart from the sanctifying influences 
of Christianity, has nowhere checked, — has rather precipitated, — the 
derangement of the relation of the sexes to each other; — let those facts 
be duly weighed, and then let us turn to witness the purifying and en- 
nobling operation of Christianity on the character of woman, raising 
her, -1 will not say, to a position of equality with man, but to the con- 

sciousness of her own proper work as his counsellor, fellow-worker and 
comfoVter ; and who will not admit the supernatural origin of a religion 
which alone has provided means (at once so simple and so profoundly 
efficacious) for subduing ‘ the corruption that is in the world through 
lust ?* ” 

“This tender reverence for woman,' ” says another writer, “ is no 
mere product of culture and civilisation, for it was unknown to 

(J recce and Rome in the zenith of their refinement; it is the 

reflection on earth. of that self-devoting love which brought the 
Son of God down from heaven ; it is an echo of those accents 
which, on the hills of Galilee and in the streets of Jerusalem, ever 
drew to the Saviour’s side those who needed His love the most.” 

When the women of India accept God’s offered mercy through 
Jesus Christ, when their hearts are purified by the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, then will they be raised to their true position, 
becoming “ ministering angels” to all around them, and encouraging 
every good and noble aspiration. The same course would also 
raise up among the men the most earnest, persevering and success- 
ful reformers. 

The humbling confession must be made that many who are called 
Christians are such only in name, and simply bring disgrace on the 
religion they profess ; but, taken as a whole, the elevating influence 
of Christianity is apparent. “That power, which not only trans- 
formed the Northmen, and Teutons, and Huns, but renovated the 
disorganized society of the old Greek- Roman world, will alone 
enable India to rise aod claim her place among the nations of the 
redeemed” 

Hr. Kay concludes with an appeal to Christian women in India 
which, in spirit, may be applied to all : 

“Into what particular channels you would do well to direct your 
efforts, is not for me to say : — your own minds following the guidance* of 
Providence, will tell you better than I can, if only you are earnest in 
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wishing to do good . All I would urge on you is : — Remember that you 
have in tin's land above fifty millions of sisters, capable of acquiring all 
the virtues that adorn the female character, but now held down in igno- 
rance, and moral foulness, and superstition. Remember this, and, by 
God's grace, you may so pass the time of your sojourning here*, that, 
whatever else you do or leave uudone, at least, your prayers, — your alius, 
—your faith, — your charitable holy religious lives, — shall ascend as 
a memorial before God, and shall draw down His blessing on India, 
until this spiritual wilderness ‘ rejoice and blossom as the rose.' 

*7he Injluvncc of Christianity on the Position and Character of Woman . 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Caste has been well described as “the most intolerant and exact- 
ing 1 taskmaster that over placed a yoke on the neck of man.” It is 
a pleasing sign of progress that its evils are beginning to be felt, 
and that some intelligent Indians are seeking to deliver their 
couitlty from its bondage. The present pamphlet is intended to 
aid these reformers in their noble design. Many have not access 
to Public Libraries, and it is expensive to purchase all the books 
that require to be examined. The compiler has sought to bring 
togother, within moderate compass, the opinions of some of the 
best Oriental scholars, Indian and European, bearing on the 
subject. The following arc the works which have chiefly been 
consulted : — 

Asiatic Quarterly Review*. 

Bauer jea, Rev. I)r. Krishna Molnin, Essay on Caste. 

Barth. Religions of India. 

BluiMaoharyya, K. K., Tagore Law Lectures. 

Bower, llev. Dr. H. Prize Essay on Hindu Caste. 

Cotton, 1:1. «l. S., Now India. 

Dubois, Manners and Customs of the People of India. 

Duff, Rev. Dr., The Indian Rebellion. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., India. 

Madras Census Reports for 1S71 and 1881. 

Mfinu’s Ordinances, translated, by Burnell. 

Mitchell, Rev. Dr. Murray, Hinduism Past and Present. 

Muir, Dr. John, Sanskrit Texts. 

Muller, Professor Max, Works, 

Sherri ng, Rev. M. A., Hindu Tribes and Castes. 

Siromuni, J. S., Commentary on Hindu Law. 

Wilkins, W. J., Modern Hinduism. 

Williams, Sir Monier, Religious Thought and Life in India. 

Wilson, Rev. Dr., Indian Caste* 

Some of the leading Native newspapers have also furnished 
materials. 

National vanity and false patriotism may be unwilling to listen 
to anything from a foreigner. Some Indian critics, instead of 
directing attention to the subject, may simply follow the well- 
known legal advice, “Abuse plaintiffs attorney.” On the other 
hand, Due Romans, the greatest conquerors of antiquity, held tho 
maxim, Fan ast ah hade doccri , It is allowable to learnVvon from 
an enemy. But tho compiler expects more generous treatment 
from others. 

If a darker view has boon taken of caste than is usually enter- 
tained, it is substantially that expressed by some of the ablest men 
who have studied tho subject. Readers, however, should use their 
own judgment, and draw their owu conclusions. 

Mauims, September, 1887. J. MURDOCH. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tho English word Caste is probably derived from the Portuguese 
Casta, race. It is especially used by Europeans to denote the 
different classes into which the Hindus are divided. Varna , colour, 
and Jail , race, are Indian names. Qhalttrvnrnyti , tho country of 
tho four colours, is au ancient distinguishing epithet of India. To 
the present day, caste is regarded by other nations of the earth 
as the characteristic feature of the Hindus. In the earlier ages of 
society tho system prevailed extensively throughout the world ; but 
in course of time it was abandoned in all countries except India 
and Ceylon. 

Among no other nation was it over observed with such strictness 
or enforced by such severe penalties as among the Hindus. From 
birth to the funeral pile, it directs every movement. The Hindu, 
by day and night, at home or abroad, iu waking, sleeping, eating, 
drinking, in all the customs of the society in which he moves and 
in the events determining his entire life, is always under its pervad- 
ing and overmastering influence.* 

Mr. Wilkins, in his Modern Hinduism, makes the following 
quotation from Dr. Wilson : — 

u To give sonic; idea of the minute regulations of this system of caste, 
and how its laws are framed to regulate the life of its slaves, it may 
bo mentioned that it has for infancy, pupilage, and manhood its ordained 
methods of sucking, sipping, drinking, and eating; of washing, anoint- 
ing ; of clothing and ornamenting the body ; of sitting, rising, reclining; 
of moving, visiting, travelling; of speaking, reading, listening, and 
reciting; and of meditating, singing, workiug and lighting. It has its 
laws for social and religious rites, privileges and occupations ; for educa- 
tion, duty, religious service; for errors, sins, transgressions; for inter- 
communion, avoidance and excommunication ; for defilement and puri- 
fication ; for fines and other punishments. It unfolds the ways of commit- 
ting what it calls sins, accumulating sin, and putting away sin ; of 
acquiring, dispensing and losing merit' It treats of inheritance, convey- 
ance, possession, dispossession of property; and of bargains, gains, loss, 
and min. It deals with death, burial and burning ; amt with commemo- 
ration, ass is tun cb and injury after death. It interferes, in short, with all 
the relations and events of life, aud with what precedes and follows, 
or what is supposed to proceed and follow life. It reigns supreme iu 

# Sherving’s Hindu Tribes and Castes . 
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the innumerable classes and divisions of the Hindus, whether they 
originate in family descent, in religious opinions, in civil or 80cro_d 
occupations, or in local residence ; and it professes to regulate all then- 
interests, affairs aud relationships. Caste is the guiding pnnciplo of 
each of the classes and divisions of the Hindus viewed in Incur djstmct 
and associated capacity.” pp- 125 -6- 


"That the thoughtful and educated of men of India/' .says 
Mr. Shcrring, “ should patiently endure its tyranny— a tyranny the 
most relentless, and at the same time the most:- senile and unreason- 
able) ever exercised by the human mind in its greatest corruption— 
is a phenomenon unparalleled in the history of our race.” Even 
the lowest and most degraded of the people, who are spurned from 
the temples, are some of them as great sticklers for caste as the 
highest. 

Among the Hindu population in Ceylon, caste is much the same 
as in India. In a modified form it exists, more or less, among iho 
Sinhalese. Most of the Sinhalese have a very mongrel religion. 
Demon worship was at first the only superstition, and it still exerts 
the strongest hold upon them. Buddhism was afterwards intro- 
duced ; but, though, condemned by it, demon worship retained its 
power. The worship of the Hindu gods and the caste system were 
introduced from India. The Sinhalese mingle the three. Some of 
them seek to add a little from Christianity. Only a comparatively 
small number are sufficiently enlightened to adhere to one religion. 

Hindu Caste Peculiar, — It is often alleged that caste distinctions 
are similar to the ci il and social distinctions of European aud 
other nations ; but there is an essential difference. Recently it 
was thus explained by Mr. 6. N\ Chandavarkar, the Bombay 
delegate to England : — 

“ l ha ve heard the question asked by the apologists of caste— 1 Does not 
caste exist in England Loo? Will a lord, generally speaking, not think it 
degrading to marry a farmer’s daughter T I reply that caste in the form 
and under the circumstance in which it exists in India does not exist 
anywhere else. An English lord may, generally speaking, think it 
degrading to marry a farmer’s daughter, but a farmer in England can 
hope to bo a lord himself. What Cardinal Newman says of Christians is 
true of the English : ‘ They never pronounce of any one, now' external 
to them, that he will not some day be among them.’ In India,* oil the 
other hand, a Brahman is a Brahman and a Sudra is a Surlra ; the latter 
can never hope to rise to the level of the former. There is consequently 
not that bond of ‘good fellowship* between the two, and caste has 
encouraged in India the growth of the principle of what Cardinal 
Newman cn!ls ‘ repulsion between man and man.' ” * 


Indian caste is derived from llrth alone. It cannot be trans- 
ferred from one class to another ; it cannot bo gained as a reward 
for the highest merit or bestowed as an honorary title by tlie most 
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powerful monarch.* As well might an ass bo changed into a, 
horse. The Queen of England can raise any of her subjects to the 
peerage, but she cannot alter the caste of a Hindu. The highest 
nobleman in England may enter the cottage of the humblest person 
in England, and sit with him at table ; not so in India. 

At the same time, it must be allowed that in England there is 
far too much pride of rank and wealth. Mr. Justice Talfourd, in 
some of his last words, lamented *'* that separation between class 
and class which is the great curse of British society, and for which 
wo are all, more or less, in our respective spheres, in some degree 
responsible.” 

Investigation of Caste. — In former times it was considered 
sufficient to follow the custom. This led to a stationary condition 
of society. The present is an age of inquiry. The question re- 
garding every institution is, not whether it is old , but whether it 
is '.Juod ? 

Most Indians have very erroneous ideas of the “ancients.” 
They look upon those who loved thousands of years ago as very old 
and very wise ; while the present generation are compared to 
children. The very contrary is the case. )Yo arc the ancient*. The 
world is now older by thousands of years; those who lived long 
ago are like the children. \Vo ought also to be the wiser. 

It is granted that institutions and customs, especially those of 
long standing, should not be condemned or changed without careful 
consideration and sufficient reasons. The object of the present 
Paper is to seek to lead Hindus to make this inquiry. 'When 
books were comparatively few, existing only in manuscript or 
shrouded in Sanskrit, any examination of the question was very 
difficult. Now the principal works bearing on the subject have 
been printed, and several of them translated into English. Any 
intelligent person having access to them is able to form his own 
opinion* 

An all-devouring credulity is an attribute of the uneducated 
Hindu or even one of the Pundit class. The greatest self-contra- 
dictions, the wildest tales, do not awaken his common sense. The 
following remarks are intended only for men t raiued to weigh 
evidence and to reason logically. As a rule, authorities are quoted, 
and, whore practicable, the opinions of eminent scholars are given 
on each point. 

* Tho Brahmans have devised a way for tho Maharaja <»f Travancore. Ho is 
made a twice-bon* by passing through a golden cow or lotus. The cow is of the 
same weight as lumself, and is afterwards cut into pieces and distributed among the 
Brahmans. Probably tho same plan would bo efficacious in other cases, if people 
were willing to boar the expense. The Mali a raj a afterwards cannot eat with tho 
members of liis own family ; but ho is admitted to tho high privilege of seeing the 
Brahmans enjoying their incals, and of eating in their presence. 
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Criticism. — It is not enough to pooh-pooh statements as simply 
those of an English man. The Lahore Tribune accused the writer 
of ignorance, because ho spoke of an unknown Kritu Yuga, instead 
of the Saty a Yuga. The Calcutta Liberal thought it had caught 
the writer tripping, even with regard to the literature of Iris own 
language, in ascribing the words 

‘•'How small of ail tint- human hearts endure,” &c. 

to Johnson instead of Goldsmith. The fact is that six lines of The 
Traveller , beginning with tlio above, were written by Johnson. 

The Lahore Ary a Pat riba says that the writer “ seldom reasons 
logically so it teaches him by a syllogism of its own. “ We also 
close our remarks on the book called India's Neals with tho advice, 
that God does not want conversion of men to Christianity; for, if 
He would. He could have created all meu Christian.” (Oct. JO, 
188f>.) On the same principle Cod does not want the conversion of 
men to the Arya »Samaj ; for if He would, He could have created 
all meu such ! So with every other religion. The writer once 
recommended a Hindu parent to send a child to a school. The reply 
was that Cod gave every one at birth sufficient knowledge, and that 
education was not necessary. The reasoning of the Arya V afrilca ; 
is equally profound. 

Readers should judge for themselves. Critics may bo mistaken 
as well as authors. 

HINDU ACCOUNTS OF THE ORIGIN OF THE CASTES. 

The common belief among the Hindus is that the Brahmans pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of Brahma ; tho Kshatriyas from his arms ; 
the Vaishyas from his thighs ; and the Sndras from his feet. 

Dr. John Muir, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, devoted great 
attention to an examination of the Hindu books with regard to tho 
origin of caste. The results are contained in a volume of 532 octavo 
pages.* Numerous extracts are given in the original Sanskrit, 
with English translations, of passages bearing on the subject. Only 
a very few of tho principal can be quoted; but the general conclu- 
sions at which Dr. Muir arrived will be given. 

The learned Dr. Wilson of Bombay published a work on Caste in 
two volumes. Mr. S herring, of Benares, gave, in three quarto 
volumes, detailed accounts of tho Indian castes. The Census Reports 
also contain more or less information on the subject. 

l&ig-Veda. — The oldest known passage which makes mention of 
the fourfold origin of the Hindu race is the 90th hymn of the lOtli 
Book, called Purusha Sukta, or the hymn to Purusha. 

* Original Sanskrit, Texts, Volume 1. Mythical ami Legendary Account a of the 
Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry into its Existence in the Vcdio Ago. Trubner. 
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“ 1. Ptimslia has a thousand hoads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 6. 
When the gods performed a sacrifice with 1‘urusha as the oblation, the 
spring was its butter, the summer its fuel, and the autumn its offering. 
7. This victim, Purusha, born in the beginning, they immolated on the 
sacrificial grass, with him the gods, the Sadhyas, and the rishis sacrificed. 
11. When (the gods) divided Purusha, into how many parts did they 
cut him up ? What was his month ? What arms (had lie) ? What (two 
objects) are said (to have been) his thighs and feet? 12. The Brahman 
was his mouth ; the Kajanya was made his arms; the being (called) the 
Vttisya, he was his thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet. Id. The 
moon sprang from his soul, the sun from his eye, Indra and Agni from 
his mouth, and Vayu from his breath. From his navel arose the air, from 
his head the sky, from his feet the earth, from his ear the (four) 
quarters ; in this manner (the gods) formed the worlds.” 

Oriental scholars arc agreed that the Vcdic hymns were composed 
at dates widely apart from each other. The general opinion is that 
the Purusha Sukta is one of the latest, belonging to the Brahmami 
period. 

Satapatlia Brahmana. — Works of this class, though later, are 
considered of equal authority with the Vedas. The Satapatlia 
Brahman a gives the following account of the origin of the castes : — 

“ (Uttering) ‘ hlmh,* Prajapati generated this earth, (uttering) 

4 bhnvah/ he generated the air, and (uttering) \svah/ he generated the 
sky. Saying * blmh,’ Prajapati generated the Brahman; (saying) 
‘bhu vail’ lie generated the K shat tea ; fund saying) ‘avail,* he generated 
the Vis” 11.1,1. 

Taittiriya Brahmana. — This treatise gives another account : — 

“ This entire (universe) has been created by Brahma. Men say that 
the Vaisya class was produced from the Big Veda. They say that the 
Yajur Veda is the womb from which the Kshattriya was born. The 
Sama Veda is the source from which the Brahmans sprang.” III. 12. 9. 

The same Bralunaua states elsewhere : — 

‘‘The Brahman caste is sprung from the gods; the Sudra from the 
Asnras.” 1. 2, G, 7. 

Manu. — After describing how Brahma, the parent of all worlds, 
was born in a golden egg, he says : — 

“&1.* That the world might be peopled, he caused the Brahman, the 
Kshatriyn, the Vaisya and the Sudra to issue from his mouth, his arms, 
his thighs, and his feet.” Book I. 

Iri the next- verso Manu gives a different account : — 

“32. Having divided liis own body into two, ho became a male by 
half, by half a female : on her that Lord begat Viraj.” 

“33. But 0 best of twice-born men! know that I am he, the 
creator of all this world, whom that male Viraj, having practised austerity, 
spontaneously produced.” Book. I. 
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Mahabharata. — In this voluminous work different accounts of 
the origin of caste may be expected. In the Santi-parva, Bhrigu 
makes the following statement : — 

“ There is no difference of castes : this world, having been at first 
created by Brahma entirely Brahmanic, became (afterwards) separated 
into castes in consequence of works. Those twice-born men who were 
fond of sensual pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to violence, who had 
forsaken their duty and were red-limbed, fell into the condition of 
Ksliatriyas- Those twice-born who derived their livelihood from kino, 
who were yellow, who subsisted by agriculture and who neglected to 
practise their duties, entered into the state of Vaisyas. Those twice-born 
who were addicted to mischief and falsehood, who were covetous, who 
lived by all kinds of work, who were black and bad fallen from purity, 
sank into the condition of S culms. Being separated from each other 
by these works, the Brahmans became divided into different castes/' 

In the same Santi-parva the creation of the four castes is ascribed 
to Krishna. 

“ Then, again, the great Krishna created a hundred Brahmans, the most 
excellent, from his mouth, a hundred Kshritriyas from his arms, a 
hundred Vaisyas from his thighs, and a hundred Sudras from his feet/’ 

Bhagavad Gita. — Chapter IV. contains the following: — 

“The Deity said, ‘The fourfold division Of castes was created by 
rue according to the apportionment of qualities and duties.’ ” 

These duties are described in Chapter XVII I. 

Vishnu Puraua. — In the Gth Section of Book I, Parasara pro- 
fesses to tell how Braluna formed the human race : — 

“ 3. When true to his design, Brahma became desirous to create the 
world, creatures in whom goodness (saitra) prevailed sprang from his 
mouth ; (4) others in whom passion {rajas) predominated came from his 
breast ; others in whom both passion and darkness {tamas) were strong, 
proceeded from his thighs ; (5) others lie created from his feet, whose 
chief characteristic was darkness. Of these was composed the system 
of four castes, Brahmans. Kslmtriyns, Vaisyns, aud Sudras, who had re- 
spectively issued from liis mouth, breast, thighs and feet.” 

Vayu Puraua. — The 8th Chapter states that in the Krita Ago 
there was only one casto : — 

“ 62. There were then no distinctions of castes or orders and no mixture 
of castes. Men acted towards each other without any feeling of love or 
hatred. 63. In the Krita age they were born alike in form and duration 
of life, without any distinction of lower and higher.” 

Bhagavata Puraua. — The Second Book accepts the usual account 
of the origin of the castes. The Ninth Book declares that in the 
Krita age there was only one caste : — 

“There was formerly only one Veda, only one god, Narayana, one 
Agni and one Caste. From Pururavas came the triple Veda in the be- 
ginning of the Treta/’ 
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Dr. Muir's Conclusions. — After examining many other passages, 
the results arrived at are briefly the following : — 

It is abundantly evident that the sacred books of the Hindus 
contain no uniform or consistent account of tlie origin of castes ; 
but, §>n the contrary, present tlie greatest varieties of speculation 
on this subject Explanations mystical, mythical, and rationalistic, 
are all offered in turn ; and the freest scope is given by the individ- 
ual writers to fanciful and arbitrary conjecture. 

The most common story is that the castes issued from tlve mouth, 
arms, thighs and feet; of Punish a, or Bramha. The oldest extant 
passage in which this idea occurs is found in the Purusha Sukta ; 
but it is doubtful whether, in the form in which i i: is there prcKOiib-d, 
this representation is anything more than an allegory. In ilanu 
and the Puranas, the mystical import of the Vedic text disappears, 
and the figurative narration is hardened iuto a literal statement of 
fact. * 

In other passages when a separate origin is assigned to the castes, 
they arc variously said to have sprung from the words bliuh, 
bhuvah, svali; from different- Vedas ; from different sets of prayers ; 
from the gods and the A suras ; from nonentity, from the imperish- 
able, the perishable, and other principles. 

In the Vishnu, Vayu and Mark an day a Punmas, where castes are 
described as coeval with the creation, we are allowed to infer that 
during the Krita age the? condition of the whole race was one of 
uniform happiness; while the actual separation into castes did not 
take place, according to the Vayu Parana, until men had become 
deteriorated in the Treta age. 

in ono passage men are said to bo the offspring of Vivas vat ; in 
another his son Maim is said to be their progenitor ; whilst in a 
third they are said to be descended from a female of the same 
name. Tlie passage which declares Mann to have beeu father of 
the human race, explicitly affirms that men of all the four castes 
were descended from him. In another remarkable text the Maha- 
bharntn asserts that originally there was no distinction of classes, 
the existing distribution having arisen out of differences of character 
and occupation. Similarly, tlie Bhagavata Parana in one place 
informs us that in the Krita age there was but one caste. 

The very different opinions with regard to the origin of caste are 
an illustration of the remark in the Mahabliarata : 

“ Contradictory are tlie Vedas ; contradictory are the Shastras ; 
contradictory all the doctrines of the holy sages." 

When -witnesses in a court of justice give conflicting, evidence, 
discredit is thrown upon all their testimony. Writings cannot be 
infallible which involve self-contradictions. One would think that 
no mail in his senses would accept the account of creation in the 
Puruslia Sukta as literally true. The old Hindu writers framed 
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their geography and astronomy out of their own heads, and it was 
much the same with tlieir accounts of the origin of caste. Each 
one followed his own faucy. However monstrous the fiction, it did 
not matter. There is a nursery rhyme in England about the cow 
jumping over the moon. Very young children accept this as true, 
and most Hindus are just as credulous. 


TRUE ORIGIN OF CASTE. 

The second volume of Dr. Muir’s Origi 
by numerous quotations, that the Aryan Hindus are of tV Trans- 
Himalaya u Origin aud akin to the Western Branches of the Ludo- 
Europeau Race.” This is fully admitted by Indian scholars. 
Professor Bhandarkar said at Bombay : 

“ Europeans have successfully traced the affinity of the Sanskrit with 
the ancient languages of Europe, and shown that the Aryans of India, com- 
posed of the three castes, Brahman, Kshatriya and V ais’ya, belong to the 
same race as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of modern 
Europe except the Turks, the Hungarians and the Fins.” 

Professor Max Midler, in His Ch ips from a German Workshop, has 
an admirable review of Dr. Muir’s work. The following remarks aro 
chiefly abridged from these two writers. 

Caste arose from two chief causes : 1 Difference of Race. 

2. Difference of Employment. Locality is a third element of minor 
importance, which will be noticed under the second head. 

1. Difference of Race. 

The ordinary names for caste prove this. Jati means race ; varna, 
colour, arising from difference of race. 

In the Vedas there aro only two castes, — the Ary as and. the Dosyas. 
A short account will be given of each. 

Aryas. — This word, meaning noble, probably comes from ar, to 
plough, — the nations following agriculture being more civilised than 
the wandering races. 

At a very early period a tribe speaking a language not yet. Sans- 
krit or Greek, or German, settled in the highlands of Central Asia. 
As they multiplied, more land was needed for cultivation, fresh 
pastures for their cattle. In search of these, bands wont off at 
different times. The main stream flowed towards the north-west. 
The earliest to migrate were the ancestors of the Celts, who 
probably found Europe a jungle, traversed by wandering tribes. 
They were followed by the ancestors of the Italians, Greeks, Ger- 
mans, and Slavonians, 

“ The Hindu,” says Max Muller, (t though perhaps the eldest, 
was the last to leave the central home of the Aryan family. He saw 
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his brothers all depart towards the setting sun, and then turning 
towards the south and east, ho started alone in search of a new 
world.” 

Language proves that, without doubt, the ancestors of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe and the Hindus once dwelt together. 

“ The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son and 
daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and tears, for axe and tree, 
identical in all the Indo-European idioms, are like the watchwords 
of soldiers. We challenge the seeming stranger ; and whether he 
answer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, wo 
recognise him as one of ourselves. There wan a time when the 
ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks and 
Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were living together within the 
same fences, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and Tura- 
nian races.”* 

Thfj Aryans were then no longer dwellers iu tents, but builders of 
permanent houses. As the name for king is the same in Sanskrit, 
Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic, we know that kingly government was 
established and recognised by the Aryans at the prehistoric period. 
They also worshipped an unseen Being, under the self same name. 
Wc have in the Veda the invocation Dyaus pUnr> the Greek Zeu 
pa ter, the Latin Jupiter; and that means in all the three languages 
what it meant before these three languages were torn asunder — *it 
means Heaven- Father ! 

Hence the European, whom the Hindu regards as an unclean 
Mlechcha, is a long separated brother, who once dwelt with him in 
the same mountain home, speaking the same language, and worship- 
ping the same God. 

The Ary as, descending the passes of the Hindu Kush, slowly 
migrated towards India by Kabul. Like many succeeding invaders, 
they probably crossed the Indus at Attock. The tribes which they 
found occupying the country will next be described. 

Basyus.— This name was applied by the Aryas to the aborigines 
of India whom they sought to dispossess of their lands. The word 
is supposed to mean enemies. So many of them were enslaved that 
the word das a was applied to a servant. They also so frequently 
plundered their conquerors, that long afterwards their name was 
employed as the common term to describe a prowling robber. 

The Dasyus wore non-Aryan tribes, Remains of them are still 
found all over India. The maiu body was driven to the south, and 
to the present day all the languages spoken there, Tamil, Telngu, 
Cauarese, &c., are quite distinct from the Sanskrit. 

The Aryas, coming from a cool climate, were fairer in complex- 
ion than the Dasyus. The Aryas prided themselves on their colour, 

* Has Muller* 
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and called the Dasyus “the black skin,” just as some ignorant, 
vulgar Europeans of tko present day call Hindus “niggers.” The 
noses o£ the Dasyus were not so prominent as those of the Ary as. 
Hence tko Dasyus were described as cf goat-nosed” and ff noseless/ 1 
whereas the Aryan gods are frequently praised for their beautiful 
noses. 

In other passages of the Vedas, the Dasyus are represented as 
keeping no sacred fires, aud as worshipping mad gods. Nav, they 
are even taunted with eating raw flesh, and with feeding on 
human flesh. The following are Vedic invocations with regard to 
the Dasyus : — 

“ Indra and Soma, burn the devils, destroy them, throw them down, ye 
two Bulls, the people that grow in darkness ! Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them ; hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 

“ Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! May ho 
burn and hiss liko an oblation in the tire! Put your everlasting hatred 
upon the villain who hates the Brahman, who cats flesh, and whose look 
is abominable." 

Some, at least, of the Dasyus, were not so barbarous as they are 
represented by the Aryas. The wealth of the Dasyus is spoken of 
in several places ; e. < 7 . : “ Subdue the might of the Das a ; may wo 
through Indra divide his collected wealth.” They had forts and 
cities. " Iudrn and Agni, by one offoi't together ye have shattered 
90 forts belonging to the Dasyus.” u 0 Indra, impetuous, thou 
didst shatter by thy bolt 99 cities for Purti.” 

The following is abridged from Dr. Muir : — 

We may conceive the Aryas proceeding from the Indus in a 
south-easterly direction into a country probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by tribes of a dark complexion, speaking a strange 
language. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields and villages of the abori- 
gines, would not be able at once to secure their position, but would 
bo exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enemies, who 
would avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them, to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress. The 
black complexion, barbarous habits, rude speech, and savage yells 
of the Dasyus, and the sudden attacks under cover of the im- 
penetrable forests and the darkness of night, they would make on 
the encampments of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them as demons. 

The Aryas, after advancing some way, would halt to occupy, to 
clear and cultivate tho territory they had acquired; and the 
aborigines would continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, 
sometimes at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At 
length the further advance of the Aryas would either drive tho 
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Dusyus into tho remotest corners of the country or would lead to 
their partial incorporation with the conquerors as tho lowest grado 
in their community. 

The lirs t great distinction was between the white and dark races, 
t-lie conquerors and the conquered, the freeman and the slave. The 
Sudras undoubtedly were the aboriginal races of: India subdued by 
the Aryan invaders. One of the earliest tribes brought under sub- 
jection was called Sudras, and this name was extended to the whole 
race. 

“This ancient division between Aryau and non- Aryan races, 
based on an original difference of blood, was preserved in later 
times as the primary distinction between the three twice-born 
castes and tho Sudras. The word ary a (noble) is derived from arya, 
which means householder, and was originally used as the name of 
the third caste, ortho Vaisyas. These Aryas, or Taisyas, formed the 
great bulk of the Bralnnanic society, and it is but natural that their 
name, in a derivative form, should have been used as a common 
name of the tliveo classes into which those Aryans became afterwards 
divided.’** 


IT. Difference of Employment and Locality. 

“ Tho three occupations of the Aryans in India were fighting, culti- 
vating tho soil, and worshipping the gods. Those who fought tho 
battles of the people would naturally acquire influence and rank, and 
their leaders appear in the Veda as Hajas or kings. Those who 
did not share in the fighting would occupy a more humble position ; 
they were called Vis, Vaisyas, or householders, and would no doubt 
have to contribute towards tho maintenance of the armies. But a 
third occupation, that of worshipping the gods, was evidently con- 
sidered by the whole nation to be as important and as truly essen- 
tial to tho well-being of the country, as lighting against enemies or 
cultivating the soil.*’ 

“ No nation was ever so anxious to perform the service of their 
gods as the early Hindus. It is the gods who conquer the enemy, 
it is the gods who vouchsafe a rich harvest. Health and wealth, 
children, friends, flocks and gold are all the gifts of the gods. Among 
a nation of this peculiar stamp the priests were certain to acquire 
great influence at a very early period, and like most priests, they 
were as certain to use it for their own advantage. s * 

At first any one might preside at a sacrifice. Great importance 
was attached to tho hymns which were sung. “ A hymn by which 
the gods had been invoked at tho beginning of a battle, and which 
had secured to the king a victory over his enemies, was considered 

* Chips from a German Workshop > Yol, II. The other quotations are from tlio same 
work. 
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an -unfailing spell, and ifc became the sacred war-song of a whole 
tribe.” These h 3 T inus were handed down from father to son as tlic 
most valuable heir-loom. Writing was then unknown. A know- 
ledge of the hymns was confined to a certain class who “ impressed 
tliopcople with the belief that, the slightest mistake in the words or 
in the pronunciation of the words,* would rouse the anger 6f the 
gods. Thus they became masters of all religious ceremonies, the 
teachers of the people, the ministers of kings. Their favour was 
courted, their anger dreaded, by a pious but credulous race.” 

The Brahman was at first simply an assistant at sacrifices, by 
whom or for whom conducted. Afterwards lie became a purokita 
(one set in front.) or family priest. This office became hereditary, 
and those who held at courts became the advisers and counsellors of 
kings. Such a post was peculiarly favourable to the designs of 
a crafty and ambitious priest, and must have offered him exceptional 
opportunities for promoting the hierarchical aspirations of his order. 

The Aitureya Brain naua says, Verily the gods do not eat the food 
offered by the king who is without- a purohita ; wherefore let the 
king, who wishes to sacrifice, place a Brahman at the head.” 
VIII. 21, 25. 

In the Veda we still find kings composing their own hymns 
to the gods, royal bards, Rajarshis, who united in their person the 
powers both of king and priest. The family of Visvamitra lias con- 
tributed its own collection of hymns to the Rig- Veda ; but Visva- 
mitra himself was a Kshatriya. If in later times he is repre- 
sented as admitted into the Brahmanic family of the Brigus, this is 
but an excuse invented by the Brahmans, in order to explain what 
would otherwise have upset their own system. Visvamitra was the 
author of the Gayatri. Professor Bhattacharjya says, i{ What more 
convincing evidence could there be of the exceedingly small impor- 
tance attached to caste in the Rig- Veda time, than that the holiest 
text in the whole body of the Veda should have been attributed to 
a member of the Kshatriya tribe ?”t 

King Jan aka is represented in some of the Brahmanas as more 
learned than any of the Brahmans at his court. He also asserted 
his right of performing sacrifices without the intervention of priests. 
Mann, the most famous legislator, too, was by birtli a Kshatriya. 

As the influence of the Brahmans extended, they became more 
and more jealous of their privileges, and, while fixing tlieir own 
claim:.*, they endeavoured at the same time to circumscribe the 
duties of the warriors and householders. Those of the Aryas who 

* ' priests, among tho old Romans, to acquire greater power for themselves, 

taught t-lio same. Hence a sacriiico had sometimes to bo repeated thirty times on 
account of mistakes made. Even a pan so in the music at a wrong time, required tho 
whole to be begun afresh. 

t Tagore Law Lectures, p. 110. 
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would not submit to the laws of the three estates were treated as 
outcasts, and they were chiefly known by the name of Vratyas, or 
tribes. The aboriginal inhabitants again, who conformed to the 
Brahtnauic law, received certain privileges, and were constituted a 
fourth caste, under the name of ftudras, whereas all the rest who 
kept aloof were called Dasyus (Manu x. 45.) 

This Brahmauic constitution, however, was not settled in a day, 
and we find everywhere in the hymns, in the Brahmanas, and in 
the epic poems, the traces of a long-continued warfare between the 
Ary as and the aboriginal inhabitants, and violent contests between 
the two highest classes of the Aryans striving for political suprem- 
acy For a long time the three upper classes continued to con- 
sider themselves as one race, all claiming the title of Arya, in 
contradistinction from the fourth caste, or the Sudras. 

After long and violent struggles between the Brahmans and the 
Ksha^riyns, the Brahmans carried the day, and, if we may judge 
from the legends which they themselves have preserved of those 
struggles, they ended with the total destruction of most of the old 
Kshutriya families, and the admission of a few of thorn to the 
privilege's of the first caste. Parasnrama is the great hero of the 
Brahmans. 

“ He cleared the earth thrice seven limes of the. Kshatriya caste, and 
filled with their blood the five large lakes of Samanta, from which he 
offered libations to the race of Bhrigu. Offering a solemn sacrifice 
to the king of the gods, Pamsurama presented the earth to the ministering 
priests. Having given the earth to Kasyupu, the kero of immeasurable 
prowess retired to the Mohcndva mountain, whore lie still resides ; and in 
this manuer was there enmity between him and the race of the Ksha- 
triyas, and thus was tho whole earth conquered by Parasurama-”* 

This account of the struggle is grossly exaggerated, and it is 
difficult to say how much truth there is in it. 

By the time of Manu, however, the Brahmans were high above 
the Khsatriyas before whom, but a few centuries earlier, they had 
cringed and fawned. 

Manu’s explanation of the Mixed Castes. — Manu represents the 
various castes as the result of mixed marriages between the four 
original castes. According to him, tho four primitive castes, by 
intermarrying in every possible? way, gave rise to 10 mixed castes, 
which by continuing their intermarriages produced the long list of 
tho mixed castes. 

If we look more carefully, says Max M filler, we shall find that 
most of these mixed castes are in reality tho professions, trades, and 
guilds of a half-civilised society. They did not wait for mixed 
marriages before they came into existence. Professions, trades, and 


* Chips, vol. II. 
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handicrafts had grown up without any reference to caste. Some of 
their names wove derived from towns and countries where certain 
professions were held in particular estimation. Servants who waited 
on ladies were called Vaidelias, because they came from Videha. 
In other cases the names of Mann’s castes wore derived from their 
occupations. The casto of musicians, for instance, were called Venas 
from I'ina, the lyre. Now it was evidently Mann’s object to bring 
these professional corporations in connection with the old system of 
castes, assigning to each, according to its higher or lower position, 
a more or less pure descent from the original castes. The Vaidyas, 
for instance, or the physicians, evidently a respectable corporation, 
were represented as the offspring of a Brahman father and a Yaisya 
mother, while the guild of the fishermen, or Nishadas, were put 
down as the descendants of a Brahman father and a Sudra mother. 

Thus a new system of caste came in of a purely professional 
character, though artificially grafted on the rotten trunk ef the 
ancient castes. This is the system which is still in force in India, 
and which has exercised its influence on the state of Indian society 
for good and evil. 

Dr. Cornish takes the same view as Professor Max Miiller, and 
gives the explanation of Mauu's system : — 

“ No dependence can be placed on Mann’s authority for the origin of 
these mixed castes. Such people existed in his time, and their existence 
had to be accounted for, and it is always an easier thing for a Hindu 
author to make fanciful assertions than to adhere to the sober domain of 
fact, and hence probably the wonderful legends of their origiu from 
certain mixtures of. castes.” 

“ It is characteristic of the Brahmauieal intolerance of the compilers 
of the code that the origin of the lowest of all (//«<*. Ohcnuhtla) should be 
ascribed to the intercourse of a Sudra man and Brahman woman, while 
the union of a Brahman male with a Sudra woman is said to have 
resulted, in one of the highest of the mixed classes. Indeed it was quite 
lawful in ancient times for a Brahman to take a succession of wives from 
the inferior castes. 

“ The object of the regulations regarding admixture of castes seems to 
have been to visit with the heaviest pains and penalties any irregularities 
of the females of the twice born-castes, and their degradation, and that 
of their offspring, for unions with inferior nr impure castes ; and con- 
sequently in the origin of mixed castes, Mann assigns to the offspring of 
the Brahman woman the lowest degradation of all. 

‘ Again, the Chunchu or Chcntsu, a race of hunters and forest men, are 
spoken of by Manu as * sons of Brahmans by women of the Vaidcha class,’ 
whereas these identical people exist to this day, as they had existed 
probably thousands of years before the caste system was known, as an 
aboriginal people living in forests, subsisting on the products of the 
chase, and such roots and vegetable substances as require no cultivation. 
The whole of the chapter relating to mixed castes is so puerile in tone, 
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and shows so much of class hatred and intolerance, it gives such freedom 
of intercourse to Brahmans without disqualification, and heaps such 
dreadful penalties on the incontinence of Brahman women, that the 
object of the compilers is at once apparent. It is plain that the ac- 
count of the origin of mixed castes is entirely fanciful, and that not the 
smallest reliance can be placed on the authority. 

“ The whole caste system, as it lias come down to us, bears umnistake- 
ablc evidence of Brahmanical origin.”* 

“ Men who luwo the same interests, the same occupations, the same 
principles, unite in self-defence, and after acquiring power and 
influence they not only defend their rights, but claim important 
privileges. They naturally impose upon their members certain rules 
which are considered essential to the interest of their caste or 
company. These rules, sometimes of apparently the most trifling 
character, are observed by individual members with greater anxiety 
than # evcn the laws of religion, because an offence against the 
latter may be pardoned, while a disregard of the former would lead 
to an instant exclusion or loss of caste. The more lucrative the 
trade, the more jealously it was guarded, and there was evidently 
no trade in India so lucrative as that of the priests. The priests 
were, therefore, the strongest advocates of the system of caste, and 
after investing it with a sacred character in the eyes of the people, 
they expanded it into an immense spiders web, which separated 
class from class, family from family, man from man, and which, 
while it rendered all united action impossible, enabled the watchful 
priests to pounce upon all who dared to disturb the threads of their 
social tissue and to wither them to death. ”+ 

M'anu’s account of the supposed multiplication of castes is just 
as mythical as that of the supposed origin of the four castes from 
Brahma. The longer quotation from the Maliabliarata gives the 
true explanation — it arose from difference of employment. 

When the Brahmans could not extirpate the worship of the 
aboriginal demons, they adopted them, calling them incarnations of 
some of their gods. In like manner, they have connected different 
occupations with their caste system. 

Mr, Slierring thus explains how subdivisions of castes may have 
taken, place : 

li The caste separated into clans, each of which managed its own affairs, 
held panehayels or councils, and maintained a distinct and independent 
existence. As those clans were not amenable to one another or to the 
caste itself considered as a federal whole, gradually they became jealous 
of each other’s rights, and at length, impelled by the national habit of 

* Madras Census Report for 1871, pp. 122, 123. 

t Nearly tho wliolo of this suction, except where otherwise stated, is from pro- 
fessor Max Muller. 
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exclusiveness, abandoned one another reciprocally, and assumed to them- 
selves absolutely all the functions and prerogatives of castes.”* 

The Amrita Bazar Vatrika attributes many of the subdivisions to 
jealousy between rival families : 

“ The principal cause of the multiplication of castes is continual quarrel 
and misunderstanding among men holding a certain degree of social 
rank.” 

To the foregoing, Sir A. C. Lyall would add, as a source of Indian 
caste, Sectarian differences , c( meauing tho castes which are produced 
by difference of religion, by new gods, new rites, new views, and 
new dogmas,”+ 


THE LAWS OF CASTE ACCORDING TO MAN'IJ. 


The Ordinances of Mann constitute the highest authority for tlio 
laws of Hindu caste. It is not certain when this work was 
composed. Mr. Siromani says : — 

“ There is a tradition that Mann has undergone three successive redac- 
tions. The introduction to Na radix states that the work of Mann origin- 
ally consisted of 1,000 chapters and 100,000 slokas; Navada abridged it 
to 12,000 slokas, and Sumati again reduced it to i,000. The treatise 
which we possess must be a third abridgment, as it only extends to 
2685. "f 

Mann ’a regulation;: give the ideal of government and justice 
according to the Brahmans. The work is so extensive that only 
a few quotations can be made. 

Brahmans. 

Their Claims . 

02. Man is declared purer above the navel ; therefore the purest 
(part) of him is said by the Self-Existent to be his mouth. 

03. Since he sprang from the most excellent part, since he was tho 
first-born, and since Tie holds the Vedas, tho Brahman is, by right, the 
lord of all this creation. 

94. Him the Self-Existent, after having performed penance, created in 
tho beginning from Ids own mouth, for presentation of oblations to the 
gods and offerings to the manes, (and) for the preservation of all this 
(world.) 

95. What being is there superior to him, by whoso mouth the gods 
eat oblations and the manes offerings ? 

* Hindu Tribes and Castes . Introduction. Yol. ii, xxii. 

t Asiatic Studies, p. 5. 

j Commentary on Hindu Law, p. 1G. 
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98. The birth of a Brahman is a perpetual incarnation of dharma ; 
for he exists for the sake of dharma , and is for the existence of the 
Vedas. 

9D. When the Brahman is born, ho is born above the world, the chief 
of all creatures, to guard the treasury of dharma, 

100* Thus whatever exists in the universe is all the property of tho 
Brahman; for the Brahman is entitled to all by his superiority and 
eminence of birth. 

101. The Brahman eats his own alone, wears his own, and gives 
away his own; through tho benevolence of the Brahman, indeed, the 
other people enjoy (all they have).” Book I. 

Punishment of Brahmans. 

379. Shaving the head is ordained a3 (the equivalent of) capital 
punishment in the case of a Brahman, but in the case of the other castes 
capital punishment may be (inflicted). 

380. Certainly (tho king) should not slay a Brahman even if lie be 
occupied in crime of every sort; but he should put him out of the realm 
in possession of all his property, and uninjured (in body). 

381. No greater wrong is found on earth than killing a Brahman; 
therefore the kingsliould not even mentally consider his death.” Book VIII. 

The atonement for killing a Sudra is the same as for killing the 
following animals : 

132. On killing a cat, an ichneumon, a daw, or a frog, a dog, a lizard, 
an owl, or a crow, he should practise the observance (ordained for) killing 
a Sudra., Book XL 

SUDRAS. 

Created for Servitude. 

91. One duty the Lord assigned to a Sudra — service to those (before 
mentioned) classes, without grudging,” Book I. 

413. But a Sudra, whether bought or not bought, (the Brahman) 
may compel to practise servitude; for that (Sudra) was created by the 
Self-existent merely for the service of tlio Brahman. 

414. ISven if freed by his master, the Sudra is not released from servi- 
tude ; for this (servitude) is innate in him : who then can take it from 
him ? 

410. • The king should . . . make the Sudra (act) as the slave of those 
who are twice born. Book VII f. 

123. Merely to serve the Brahmans is declared (to be) the most ex- 
cellent occupation of a Sudra ; for if be does anything other than this, it 
profits him nothing. 

129. Indeed, an accumulation of wealth should not be made by a 
Sudra even (if be is) able (to do so), for a Sudra getting possession of 
wealth merely injures the Brahmans- Book X. 

417* A Brahman may take possession of the goods of a Sudra with 
perfect peace of mind, for, since nothing at all belongs to this (Sudra) as 
3 
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his own, ho is one whoso property may be taken away by his master.” 
Book VIII. 

Reward of Servitude . 

125. The leavings of food should bo given (him) and the old clothes ; 
so too the blighted part of the grain ; so too the old furniture.” B&ok X. 

Punishment of Sudras. 

270. If a (man) of one birth assault one of the twice-born castes with 
virulent words, he ought to have his tongue cut out, for he is of the 
lowest origin. 

271. It* lie make mention in an insulting manner of their name and 
caste, a red-hot iron rod, ten fingers long, should thrust into Ids mouth. 

272. If this man through insolence gives instruction to the priests in 
regard to their duty, the king should cause boiling hot oil to bo poured into 
his mouth and ear. 

270. If a man of the lowest birth should with any member injure one 
of the highest station, oveu that member of this man shall be cut (off) : 
this is an ordinance of Mann. 

280. If he lift up his hand or his staff (against him), he ought to 
have his hand cut off; and if he smites him with his foot in anger, he 
ought to have his foot cut off. 

281. If a low-born man endeavours to sit down by the side of a high- 
born man, he should he banished after being branded on the hip, or 
(the king) inay cause his backside to be cut off. 

282. If through insolence he spit upon him, the king should cause his 
two lips to be cut off. 

283. If he seize him by the locks, let the king without hesitation 
cause both his hands to be cut off. Book VIII. 

Treatment of certain Cades . 

51. The dwelling of Chandalas and Swapacas (should bo*) outside the 
village; they should be deprived of dishes; their property (consists of) 
dogs and asses < 

52. Their clothes (should be) the garments of the dead, and their food 
(should be) in broken dishes ; their ornaments (should he) of iron ; and 
they must constantly wander about. 

53. A man who practises the rule of right should nob desire in tor- 
course with these (people) ; their business transactions must be among 
each other ; their marriages (should bo only) with their equals. ‘ • 

54?. Their food (for which they arc) dependent on others should he 
given in a broken dish; they should not wander by night among the 
villages *nd towns,” Book X. 

* Sudras not to receive Religious Instruction . 

80. One may not givo advice to a Sudra, nor (give him) the remains 
(of food) or (of) butter that has been offered. And one may not teach 
him the law or enjoin upon him (religious) observances. 
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81. For lie who tells him the law and he who enjoins upon him (relig- 
ious) observances, lie indeed, together with that (Sudra), sinks into the 
darkness of the hell called Asamvrtta (unbounded.) Book IV. 

The 2035 verses in Manu’s Ordinances contain some rules which 
are gftod, many frivolous, and others bad. The foregoing extracts 
give the spirit of the laws regulating caste. 


BUDDHIST OPPOSITION TO CASTE. 

Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, is supposed, to have lived 
about the sixth century B. 0. He was a Kshatriya and freely ad- 
mitted all castes into his priesthood. In the Dhamma Pada, “ Foot- 
stops^of 'Religion,” he thus describes the true Brahman : — 

“391. Him I call indeed a Brahmana who does not offend by body, 
word, or thought, and is controlled on these three points. 

“ 393. A man docs not become a Brahman by his platted hair, by his 
family, or by birth: in whom there is truth and righteousness he is 
blessed, be is a Brahmana. 

u 407. Him I call indeed a Brahman from whom auger and hatred, 
pride and envy have dropt like mustard seed from the point of a needle.” 

Pandit Aslnvagliosha, a learned Buddhist of Nopal, wrote a Sans- 
krit treatise, called Vajra Suchi , tlio Needle of Adamant, exposing 
caste. Some of his arguments will be noticed hereafter. 

“ Throughout the whole of the Buddhist period in India,” says 
Sherring, “ of a thousand years and upwards, strong opposition was 
cherished, by the Buddhists against caste. During the dominancy 
of their religion, which lasted perhaps six or seven hundred years, 
caste was necessarily in a very depressed state; and people general- 
ly enjoyed a condition of social freedom which they had not enjoyed 
siuee the earliest ages of Hinduism.” 


CASTE REVIVAL. 

Jainism is closely allied to Buddhism, and the two prevailed ex- 
tensively throughout. India for several centuries. The revival of 
Hinduism was largely owing to Sankara Acharya, who is supposed 
to have lived about the ninth century of the Christian era. He was 
a native of Malabar on the West Coast, of the tribe of Nambuvi Brah- 
mans. He travelled all over India, engaging in successful contro- 
versy with Buddhists and Jains or with Hindu sects. In Malabar 
lie is said to have divided the four original tribes into 72, or 18 
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subdivisions of each, and to have assigned to them their respective 
rites and duties. 

It is generally supposed that Buddhism and Jainism were extir- 
pated by severe persecution. Madhavn Aeharya relates how his 
royal follower Siulhawau, a prince in Southern India, “command- 
ed his servants to put to death the old men and children of the 
Buddhists from the bridge of llama to the Snowy Mountains ; let 
him who slays not be slain. n In Hindu temples in South India 
may be seen representations of Buddhists and Jains impaled, with 
dogs licking the blood which trickles down. The Hindu account is 
that they seated themselves on the stakes rather than renounce 
their faith. 

There were certainly local struggles ; but whether there was any 
genera] persecution may be doubted. 

The Brahmans, on regaining their supremacy, made the caste 
rules more stringent than ever. Marriages which were freely per- 
mitted by Mann were forbidden. The facility for intermarriage has 
given place to rigid exclusiveness, so that it is now absolutely im- 
possible for the pure castes to intermarry with the mixed, or tor the 
mixed to intermarry with one another. 

Not only is intermarriage between different castes forbidden, 
but the same castes are split up into numerous subdivisions, which 
keep nearly as much aloof from one another as if they were distinct 
castes. Mr. Slierring, in his work on Hindu Tribes and Cades, 
enumerates nearly 2000 subdivisions of Brahmans. Sir W. VV\ 
Hunter says, <c They follow every employment from the calm 
pandits of Beharin their stainless white robes or the haughty priests 
of Benares, to the potato-growing Brahmans of Orissa, ‘half-naked 
peasants struggling along under their baskets of yams with a filthy 
little Brahmanical thread over their shoulder.”* 

Mr. S her ring thus describes the divisions among the Brah- 
mans : — 

“ Hundreds of these tribes, if not at enmity with one another, cherish 
mutual distrust and antipathy to such a degree that they are socially 
separated from one another as far as it is possible for them to be,— 
neither eating nor drinking together, nor intermarrying, and only agreed 
in matters of religion and in the determination to maintain the pride 
and secular dominancy of their order. The Brahmans display all iho 
vices of a family divided against itself with more than ordinary intensity, 
for each one presumes on his purity of caste and birth, and affects the 
airs and ostentation of an eldest son and heir.” 

The five tribes of Brahmans in the north, known as Gour, would 
be excommunicated if they partook of a meal sitting together on 
the same carpet. ° ° 

* Hunter’s Gazetteer of India. 
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Sir W. W. Hud ter says ; “ In 1864, I saw a Brahman felon try 
to starve himself to death, and submit to a flogging rather than eat 
his food on account of scruples as to whether the birthplace of 
North-Western Brahman, who had cooked it, was equal in sanctity 
to liis^own native district.” 

The Kshatriyas reckon 590 separate tribes. Even the very 
lowest castes have their subdivisions. Mr. Sherring says : — 

“ The curse of Brahmanism lias fallen on all native society and 
blighted it. Each caste, down to the lowest, is eaten up with self- 
satisfaction and self- admiration. Indeed, it is a notorious fact that the 
most debased castes yield to none in the punctilious strictness with which 
they observe caste prejudices and carry out caste regulations.” 

In some respects, however, caste has been relaxed under British 
rule and Western civilization. It is elastic, and adapts itself to the 
inevitable. 


EFFECTS OF CASTE. 

Division of labour exists in all civilised countries. Priests, 
soldiers, merchants, farmers, mechanics, and servants, are found in 
every one of them. It is Hindu Caste, a peculiar system, which 
has now to be considered. Its good and bad features, real or 
supposed, will be noticed in turn. 

Advantages of Caste. 

The following seem to be the principal : — 

1, Division of labour secures a certain degree of Excellence.-— 

A savage who does everything for himself can never rise in civili- 
zation. It marks a distinct advance when there are separate pro- 
fessions. The knowledge and skill acquired by the father descend 
to the son. 

2. Some measure of Protection. — Caste, as it were, makes a 
man a member of a larger family, having the same interests, and 
bound to help one another. 

8. • Cleanliness. — This is undoubtedly promoted to some extent, 
by the care about utensils, bathing, &e. Some Indian houses aro 
beautifully clean. 

4. Respect for Authority. — This was one characteristic of the 
Hindus in former times. At present, not unfrequently, insolence 
is mistaken for independence . 

5. Moral Restraint. — The moral code of Hindu caste greatly 
differs from modern ideas, as will afterwards be mentioned; but it 
acts as a check in certain directions and upon certain classes. 
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To the above, Sir Lepel Griffin would add its value in a political 
point of view to tho British Government : 

“ If England continue to rule with justice, moderation, and impartiality, 
with clean hands and an honest and eager desire to work for the good of 
the people, there is no fear that the Hindus will ever turn against her. 
And the explanation of this security is chiefly to bo found in caste, 
which, by depriving the people of ambition, has left each man content 
with* liis position in life. Last year, Mr. Lowell, the late American 
Minister, told us that one of the advantages of democracy was that it 
enabled a man to 4 climb from a coal-pit to the highest position for which 
he was fitted. 1 But in India, fortunately for society and the govern- 
ment, the collier would have no inclination to climb at all. Every 
occupation, even thieving, is hereditary ; and the rules of caste ordi- 
narily compel a man to follow the occupation of his forefathers, except 
where English influence and education have displaced the conservative 
tradition in a favor of a more democratic view of the rights of humanity. 
But the English embroidery is only upon the hem of the mysterious 
garment of Indian life, and the great mass of the people are unaffected 
by the struggles of the young men of our schools and colleges to obtain 
a share in the offices at the disposal of Government. Even with these, 
the spirit of caste is still strong, and a wise policy would encourage and 
not stifle it."* 

There is, however, another side of the picture which will now be 
given. 

Disadvantages of Caste. 

The following may be mentioned : — 

1. Physical Degeneracy. — West, au English physician, author 
of one of the best treatises on the “ Diseases of Children,” says, 
** First among the causes of sickly infancy and premature death 
may bo mentioned the intermarriage of near relatives.” The 
Hindus have boon split up into probably about a lakh of subdivi- 
sions, each holding itself aloof from all others. Professor Jlaiiga- 
natha Mudaliyar gives the following illustration 

44 ] am sure I am not guilty of exaggeration when I say that tho 
Mudaliyars residing in Madras arc divided into as many as fifty sections, 
no one of which can intermarry with any other. The same difficulty 
of intermarriage exists among Naytulus, and Piliais, and Redd is. It is 
needless to expatiate on the evil, in a physiological and social point of 
view, of marriages being contracted between parties so closely related, 
and of the choice of a husband or wife being confined within such 
narrow limits.” 

Caste is also mainly responsible for another cause of physical 

degeneracy early marriages. A Bengali defender of caste in the 

Calcutta lie view says, u One thing is quite clear, if girls be not 

* Asiatic Quarterly Review , vol. I, p. 467. 
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married early enough, there can he no certainty that they won’t 
marry outside the caste community.” 

2. National Poverty. — Three causes of this may be mentioned : 

1. Restriction on foreign commerce by forbidding to leave India . — 
One of the wealthiest cities iu ancient times was Tyre, on the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean. It was built on a small island, 
connected with the mainland, and had only a few miles of territory- 
The prophet Ezekiel says of it, “ Where thy wares went forth out 
of the seas, thou fillcdsfa many people ; thou didst enrich the kings 
of the earth with the multitude of thy riches and of thy mer- 
chandise.” Isaiah characterises it as, u The crowniug city, whose 
merchants are princes, whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth.” 

In modern times, England is, perhaps, the richest country in the 
world. One great cause of this is her commerce. Every sea is 
traversed by her ships; her merchants are to he found iu every 
land where wealth can be gained. 

The great Creator intended that there should be free inter- 
course between the different nations of the earth. Nearly every 
country is rioted for some article of produce. By interchange each 
is benefited. 

Caste teaches the people of Iudia to regard all beyond their own 
country as impure Mlechchas, and threatens with expulsion any 
who dare cross u the black water.” As far as it has power, caste 
seeks to prevent the people from gaining the wealth which 
results from foreign commerce. The Parsis are wiser. Farsi 
merchants are to be found iu London and China, thus largely 
increasing their business and their profits. 

2. Caste tends to make professions hereditary . — The late Dr, 
Krishna Mohan Banerjea says, ct The Hindus improved their arts, 
seieuces, and social institutions up to a certain point ; they left 
some of their neighbours behind them in the scale of civilization ; 
— and there they stopped. Their caste prevented the full devel- 
opment of their faculties,” Professor Bhandarkar said in Bom- 
bay, “ Indian implements and arts are now in that condition in 
which they were in the timo of Manu.” For three thousand years 
the Indian plough has been little better than a crooked stick. 
Casto leads to a stationary civilization. Iu England some of the 
greatest improvements in the arts have been made by men who did 
not belong to the trado, as cotton-spinning and the steam-engine. 

3. Casto makes labour degrading. — England owes her wealth 
perhaps even more to her manufactures than her commerce, though 
they are mutually helpful. The Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea may 
again be quoted : “ In civilized countries, every encouragement is 
held out to the cultivators of the arts, especially the fine arts. Their 
professions are esteemed honourable — their labours are amply 
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rewarded by mcu of taste and refinement The pernicious system 

of caste taught a different lesson to the Hindus. The civil architect 
is branded as a bastard. The carpenter and the goldsmith are 
accursed, because the Brahmans choso to take umbrage at them. 
How could the arts flourish in such a society ? How c<?,uld a 
person of sensibility aspire to distinction in the cultivation of arts 
which are considered so low ?” 

I)r. Bauer jca quotes from the Brahma Vaibarta Purana the reasons 
why certain castes were degraded. 

Carpenter. — Born from Yislivakarma and a Sudra mother. 
Degraded by the curse of the Brahmans, whom he did not readily 
supply with wood necessary for a burnt offering. 

Fainter. — Yislivakarma and Sudra mother. Degraded by the 
curse of the Brahmans for his faults in painting. 

Goldsmith . — Degraded by the curse of the Brahman for stealing 
gold belonging to Brahmans. 

Civil Architect. — Born of a painter and Sudra harlot. Degraded 
because base-born. 

Mleehcha. — Born of a Khastriya father and Sudra mother. Be- 
gotten on a forbidden day. Mleclichas are further described as 
“ People born without the precincts of the f excellent land of India/ 
whose ears are not bored, who are cruel, daring, invincible in 
battle, impure in practice, violent and without religion.”* “ In their 
country the regenerate must not even temporarily dwell.” 

There is an Indian proverb to the effect, that by two things you 
can distinguish a bullock from a ploughman, — by its horns and its 
tail. The country is being flooded with candidates for Government 
office, who are mere consumers — not producers. Improved agricul- 
ture, developed manufactures, and foreign commerce, are the real 
ways by which India may be enriched, but caste discourages or 
forbids them all. 

3. Intellectual Progress hindered. — A Bengali writer on casto 
thus shows how this result was produced : — 

£t ^N r one hut a Brahman, declared the Shastras, should read the Vcds, 
or impart religious instruction, and as the Vedsand their Angas included 
all the literature and sciences of the country— grammar, versification, 
arithmetic, and mathematics — the law thus effectually enjoined ignorance 
to the rest of mankind. The consequence has been a total prostra- 
tion of intellect and of mental energy, not only in the general mass of the 
community, but even among that favoured class itself. Learning has 
dwindled down to childish frivolity, and religion to ceremonial purity. 
Our Pandits of the present day arc a sot of lazy, superstitious weak- 
minded men, living mostly on the community, without contributing at all 
to its welfare ; having, some of them a little dexterity in threading the 
dreams of metaphysics, and the unenviable ability of framing specious 


* Hindu Caste, pp. 25 , 2G. 
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arguments for perplexing the plainest truths. The cause of so much 
deterioration is easily explained. When literature and the sciences were 
ensured in perpetuity to the Brahmans, it became no longer their interest 
to acquire real knowledge, u.ud the means of making themselves and their 
brethren wiser and happier. The arts of imposition held out to them 
more lucrative employment. To cheat and delude the mass, whom the 
laws had consigned to ignorance and misery, promised them palpable 
advantages ; and they possessed by birthright the means of deceiving 
with impunity. The temptation was too great for human nature to 
resist, and it was not resisted.” 

Brahmans who have not had the advantage of English education 
are, as a rule, the foes of social progress. They are utterly narrow- 
minded. They believe that the whole circle of human knowledge 
is contained in Sanskrit writings, and the most bigoted of them 
are fully persuaded that to learn anything beyond the Sastras is 
quite*nseless.* 

For every Brahman iu India there are at least twenty members 
of other castes. All these, according to caste, are doomed, more or 
less, to ignorance. God has not limited intellectual gifts to one 
small section of the community. 'Runyan, author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, was a tinker; Burns, the Scottish poet, was a ploughman; 
Jeremy Taylor, one of the greatest English divines, was the son 
of a barber, as was Lord Tenterden, a distinguished English 
lawyer; Shakespeare was the son of a butcher; the author of the 
Tamil Kvrral , probably the best ethical poem ever written in India, 
was a Pariah. If learning is confined to the lew, the rich talents 
which may exist in the many are undeveloped. 

4. Hostility to Social Reform. — What are the leading social 
evils under which India is .suffering? The neglect of female 
education, early marriages, the treatment of widows, and the 
enormous expenses of caste feasts. Caste lies at the root of all, and 
is the great obstacle to reform. The following extract is from the 
Lulu P rale as Jo : — 

“ Dors a Brahman wish to marry his daughter at a mature and mar- 
riageable age ? There comes the tyrant caste and says, ‘ You shall not 
keep your daughter unmarried beyond the age of 8 or 10, unless you 
choose to incur the penalty of excommunication.* Does a man wish to 
countenance either by deed or word the marriage of little girls plunged 
into life-long misery and degrading widowhood r Caste says. ‘ you 
will bo excommunicated.' * Does a man wish to dispense with any of the 
unmeaning and idolatrous ceremonies with which Native society is ham- 
pered ? Caste says, ‘No, you will be excommunicated.' *’ 

There are thousands of educated Hindus who feel those social 
evils almost as acutely as Mr. M. Malabari, and make speeches 

# Sir Monier Williams, Modern India , p. 287. 
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against them ; but, with a few noble exceptions, they submit to the 
yoke of caste all the same. 

Considering the tyranny of the system, it must be allowed that it 
requires a considerable amount of moral courage to resist it. Sir 
Monier Williams gives the following illustration of its working: — 

“ When I was in Gujarat, in 1875, a man named Lnllu-bhai, a cloth 
merchant of Alimedabad, was proved to have committed a heinous caste 
crime. He had married a widow of liis own caste, and to many a widow 
is, in the eyes of a Hindu, a most awful offence. A woman once married, 
belongs to one husband for time and eternity. Forthwith, ho was 
sentenced to complete excommunication. No one, either of his own or 
any other caste, was to be allowed to associate with him ; no one was to eat 
with him ,* no one was to have any trade dealings with him : no one was 
to marry any of his children ; no temple was to receive him as a 
worshipper; and if he died, no one was to carry his body to the burning 
ground. On the morning after the sentence was passed, lie went; h) the 
bazaar as usual, but not a person would buy from him or sell to him ; he 
could get no home to live in : and none of his debtors would pay him 
their debts. It was impossible to sue them, as no one would give 
evidence. He was a ruined man, and had to leave* the country, and 
obtain Government employment in a distant city/*# 

5. Individual Liberty is crushed. — “The caste of India,” says 
Sherring, “ is indissolubly blended with the social life of the Hindu, 
and is as much a necessity to him as food to cat, as raiment to wear, 
and as a house to live in. Indeed, he can often dispense with 
raiment, and during most of the year ho prefers the court outside 
his house to the hot rooms within; but he can never free himself 
from caste, can never escape from its influence.” 

Caste has its “thousand and one” regulations, nearly all childish 
and frivolous, and some of them leading to much suffering. “ Docs 
a Brahman,” says the Indu Prnhash , “wish to dine with a man of 
another caste ? However thick friends they may be of one another, 
caste says, f No, you must not do that, or you will be excommuni- 
cated/ If a Brahman feel thirsty and has no other water but such as 
is brought by a Sudra near him, he cannot drink it ; for caste forbids 
it at the pairi of excommunication.” During famines people, dying 
of hunger, have refused food offered to them by Europeans. 

* ( An individual Hindu,” says Dr. Duff, “follows the example of his 
caste, just as a sheep or a wild pigeon follows the example of the 
flock. There arc local variations observable in the customs and 
usages of the same caste. In one place a Hindu will consent to do 
what in another be would peremptorily refuse to do, simply because 
in the former lie is countenanced by the example of liis brethren 
and not in the latter; just as a flock of: sheep or pigeons may, from 
accidental causes, somewhat vary its habits or movements iu 

* Religious Thought and Life in India, pp. 472, 473. 
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different localities.” There is no true liberty among the Hindus; 
they are the bondslaves of caste. 

t>. The Growth of Nationality is hindered- — The Hindus love 
their children, they are zealous for their caste; blit except in the 
case of the enlightened few, their sympathies do not extend beyond 
these narrow limits. Hence Max Miillor says, <l The Indian never 
know the feeling of nationality” — he did not think of his country 
as a whole. 

The Homans had a maxim, “ Divide and conquer.” The Brah- 
mans acted on the same principle. By splitting up the people into 
numerous sections, they more easily retained their supremacy. “ A 
nation divided against itself, is the proper description of the Hindu 
race.” .Lien cm they have become an easy prey to foreign invaders. 
Sir Lopul Griffin, as quoted, thinks it politic on the part of the 
British Government to encourage caste. 

A. new feeling of nationality is springing up among educated 
Indians, but this is in direct opposition to caste. The e( National 
Congresses,” regarded with enthusiasm, would be impossible under 
Mann's caste regulations. Sudras compose the great majority of 
the population ; but if they had presumed to attend and sit in the 
presence of the twice-born,” banishment and mutilation would 
have been the reward of their presumption. 

7. Discord between classes- — This is especially the case in 
South. India, where the hold of caste is strongest. There an 
additional division prevails of Right-hand and heft-hand castes. 
Dubois thus describes the result : — 

“ This particular dist inction has turned out to be t he most baneful that 
could have been imagined for the tranquillity of the state, and the most 
injurious to the peace of the citizens. It has proved the perpetual foun- 
tain of disturbance and insurrections among the people, and a continued 
principle of endless jealousy and animosity amongst all members of the 
community. 

“ The opposition between the Right-hand and the Left-hand arises from 
certain privileges to which they both lay claim ; and where any encroach- 
ment is made by either, it is instant ly followed by tumults. Gentlest of 
all creatures, timid under all other circumstances, here only the Hindu 
seems, to. chango his nature. There is no danger that he fears to encoun- 
ter in maintaining what he terms his right, and rather than yield it he is 
ready to make any saerilico and even to hazard his life. 

‘‘ I may be permitted to relate one instance at which I myself was pre- 
sent. The dispute was between the caste of Pariahs and shoemakers, 
and produced such dreadful consequences through the whole district 
where it happened that many of the peaceable inhabitants had begun to 
leave their villages for a place of greater safety. Fortunately in this 
instance, matters did not come to an extremity, as the principal inhabitants 
of the district seasonably came forward to mediate between these vulgar 
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castes, and were jnsfc in time, by good management, to disband the armed 
ranks on both sides that only waited the signal of battle. 

•'•'One would not easily guess the cause of this dreadful commotion. 
It arose forsooth from a shoemaker, at a public festival, sticking red 
flowers in his turban, which the Pariahs insisted that none of lijs caste 
had a right to wear.” 

Dr. Cornish mentions another claim. “ The right-hand castes 
have the privilege of erecting twelve pillars to sustain their marriage 
booths, while the left-hand castes may not have more than eleven 
pillars ! 

4,1 The quarrels arising out of these small differences of opinion were so 
frequent ami serious in the seventeen tli century that in the tow r n of 
Madras it was found necessary to mark the respective boundaries of the 
right and left hand castes, and to forbid the right hand castes in their 
processions from occupying the streets of the left hand, and rice rewu."* 


With a more efficient police, such open caste disputes are now 
rare, but the spirit remains. A Few years ago a great disturbance 
was threatened in Masulipatarn , because certain castes whitewash- 
ed their houses. The magistrate refusing to prevent this, a telegram 
was sent direct to the Governor. 

The Madras Census Report for 188] says, “Except the members 
of the admittedly degraded and depressed castes, each Shudra 
thinks, or professes to think, his caste better than his neighbour's. 
The Shanar claims to be a Rajput. The Kammala and the PaUiiul 
(weavers) growl th t, if they had their rights, they would be re- 
cognised as Brahmans." 

There are constant quarrels about precedence, nor is it confined 
to this. The Bengali writer on caste already quoted says : — 

“Each of these divisions (the lower orders) has a class of men called 
par/muimks,. members of which exercise the most unlimited inquisitional 
powers, each within his own jurisdiction of one or more villages, prying 
even into the minutest circumstances of life, and interfering with every 
domestic incident, unless bought off with a bribe. Thus domestic happi- 
ness, i ho dearest of all dear things on earth, is subjected to the vulgar 
intrusion and despotic interference of men who make their inquisitive- 
ness the .source of their wealth." 

• 

“instead," says Principal (Jail’d, “of breaking down artificial 
barriers, waging wav with false separations, softening divisions 
and undermining class hatreds and antipathies, religion becomes 
itself ti.e very consecration of them." 

8. Th* Heart is hardened against Suffering.— A few illustrations 
of this may be given. 

As far as the rules of caste allow, the Hindus are as hospitable as 
* Madras Census Report for 1671, p. 129. 
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most other nations ; but it is a sufficient excuse for not rendering 
help that the sufferer belongs to a lower class or to a class unknown. 
Bishop Hnber writes : — 

“ A traveller falls down sick in the streets of a village, (I am mention- 
ing a fact, which happened ten days ago,) nobody knows what caste he is 
of, therefore nobody goes near him, lest, they should become polluted. 
He wastes to death before the eyes of the whole community, unless the 
jackals take courage from liis helpless state to finish him a little sooner, 
and, perhaps, as happened in the case to which I alluded, the children 
arc allowed to pelt, him with stones and mud.” 

The late Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, says, ,f I have seen a rnan lying 
crushed with broken limbs beneath a cocoa-nut tree which had fall- 
en upon him, while the spectators were making no effort to remove 
the destructive load from his body.” 

Tire above arc not solitary cases. The Rev. J. Vaughan says - 

“ Outside their own caste the weal or woe of their fellows affect them 
in no degree whatever. We have again ami again witnessed along the 
great pilgrim routes of India harrowing illu.sMMl.ious of this sad truth. 
Wo have neon poor creatines, smitten with dis< nse, lying on the road- 
side passed by hundreds of their co-religionists with no more concern 
than if they were dying dogs; we have seen the poor parched sufferers 
with folded hands and pleading voice crave a drop of water to moisten 
their lips, hut. all in vain. Hundreds thus perish, untended, nupitied, 
unaided ; perhaps even before death does its work, the vultures and 
jackals begin theirs, and thus lines. of whitened bones and blackened skulls, 
border the roads leading to the sacred shrines; and whence this worse 
than brutal callousness? What has dried up the springs of human 
sympathy r ft is ('ant*:. This first of all taught the people to look upon 
differing castes as different- species ; it next taught the lesson of defilement 
by contact : thus utter isolation and heartless selfishness account for the 
whole of the sickening scenes described/ 1 * 

More enlightened views are beginning to prevail among some, 
and a large-hearted benevolence, embracing all, is not imfre- 
qucntly exhibited. Still, such is not the caste spirit. 

9. Caste seeks to degrade nearly the whole Human Race, and 
ranks some beneath the brutes. — The most refined Englishman is 
an impure Mlechcha. When Sir Monier Williams, the Oxford 
Professor of Sanskrit, first visited India, he was struck by the fact 
that pandits always came to see him early in the morning. He 
learned afterwards that it was to save an additional bathing from 
the pollution they had contracted by meeting him. Even a Sudra 
has been known to beg a. European not to enter his house, to avoid 
the expense of getting it purified. This would not be required in 
the case of a dog. The very shadow of a European is defiling to a 

* The Trident , the Crescent and the Cross t pp. 31, 32. 
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felon in a jail, ami will make him throw away his food. The same 
thing happened when a little English girl, by chance, touched 
the wooden platform cm which two prisoners were preparing food: 
the whole was thrown away. 

According to caste, the great majority of the Hindus are born 
slaves. Quotations have been given from Mann as to the way in 
which they arc to be treated and regarded. But the height of 
injustice and cruelly is reached in the case of the Chan dais and 
some other castes (see p. 18). 

Mr. Shewing thus describes the condition of the low castes and 
the feelings with which they are looked upon : — 

“Bor many long ages they have been a down- trodden and oppressed 
race, have boon troiuud by the higher castes almost as savages, have? been 
purposely kept ignorant and debased, have been cum pel led to labour very 
hard for the scantiest fare, and have been led to regard themselves hi the 
same light in which they are regarded by other castes, namely, as an 
unclean, vile, ungodly, and contemptible race, not worthy to enter a, 
temple or to come near a Brahman, or to perform any religious duly 
except vicariously through the priests, or to receive the smallest amount 
of useful knowledge, or to hold any position except that of serf and 
clods of the ground.” 

“ The repugnance to the outcast© is hereditary. The Hindus impart, 
it to their children ; they hand it down from one generation to another ; 
they display it perpetually in their dealings with this unfortunate race, 
“whom they vilify by the use of every epithet of abuse which can possibly 
ponrtray the loathing <nd disgust withhvhich their minds are filled. No 
amount of patient, faithful, and ill-rewarded service, performed by a 
member of those despised tribes, can .soften (lm heart of the Brahman or 
Rajput, and lead him to think ami act differently.” 

Sir Repel Griftm says, e ' Much of Central India is inhabited by 
Bhils, an ancient people ol singularly gentle and simple ways. 
But it is exceedingly difficult to persuade the Rajput chiefs and their 
Brahman ministers to trout their subject Bails with common 
humanity, they look down upon them as dogs^ whom, only the 
eccentric philanthropy of the British Government can find excuse 
for protection. 5 ' 

In Travancore certain castes ought not to come nearer to a 
Brahman than 71 paces. They are required to make a grunting 
noise as they pass along, that if necessary on the approach of their 
superiors, they may retreat from the high mad. 

The so-called low castes have some of them very disagreeable 
but liecciieury duties to perform. Without them, cities would soon 
become uninhabitable. The feeling towards them should rather be 

4 Asiatic Quarterly Review, vol. f, pp. 409. 4G0. 
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one of gratitude thau repugnance. It is thus well described by 
Carlyle : — 

‘‘Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wherein not- 
withstanding lies a cunning virtue i mi e feasibly royal as of the sceptre of 
this j^aneb. Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, 
besoiled, with its rude intelligence;, for it is the face of a man living 
man- like. Oh, but the more venerable for thy rudeness and even 
because we must pity us well as love thee, hardly .entreated brother ! 
For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and lingers 
SO deformed; thou wert our conscript on whom the lot fell, and fight- 
ing over battles, wert so marred. For in thee, too, lay a tio(l-c rent eel 
form, but it was not to be unfolded; encrusted must it, stand with the 
thick adhesions and defacements of labour, and thy body, like thy wmil, 
was not to know freedom. Yet, toil on. toil on; thou art in thv duty, 
bo out of it who may.” 

1 ().* Caste fills a few with pride and arrogance. — There are proud 
and haughty men in all countries ; but the pride of the Brahmans 
is peculiar. Their pretensions arc thus stated by Dr. Wilson 

“They only must read and interpret- the Vedas. Their wrath 
is as terrible as that of the gods. They claim to have kicked, 
beaten, cursed, and frightened, and degraded the highest deities, 
and distressed and destroyed their children. One of their number, 
Brihuspati, the instructor of the gods, is said to have turned the 
moon into a cinder; and another, Yishvakarma, to have cut the 
sun into twelve pieces ; Agastya swallowed up the ocean at three 
sips, and gave it out salt V 3 

The following syllogism, translated from the Sanskrit, is current 
over India : — 

“The whole world iff mulur the power of the gods ; 

Tin; gods ;u*« uudor tho power of the mantras ; 

The mantras are under tho power of the Brahman ; 

The 1 Irak i nan is therefore our (iod. 1 ' 

According to Maun, the Brahman is not to be put to death for the 
greatest crimes. Garuda, the bearer of Vishnu, used to cat every 
creature except Brahmans, who, if swallowed, would have caused an 
insufferable pain in his stomach. Mann says : — 

“ 165. A twice-born man, having merely assaulted a Brahman out 
of desire to slay him, abides a hundred years in the hell Tamisra. 

“ 166. Having designedly struck him out of anger, even with a straw, 
for 21 births he is born from sinful wombs.’* Book IV. 

Life, however, must not only be preserved, but rendered comfort- 
able. Land given to a Brahman secures heaven ; a red cow, a safe 
passage across the boiling infernal river Vaitarani ; a house, a 
heavenly palace ; an umbrella, freedom from scorching heat; shoos, 
freedom from pain in walking ; feasting of Brahmans, tho highest 
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merit. A proper gift to a Brahman on a death-bed will secure 
heaven to a malefactor. 

On the other hand, property taken from a Brahman entails the 
heaviest curse. The Sri Bhagavat says, ft Whosoever taketh pro- 
perty belonging to Brahmans, whether it was given to them by 
himself or others, is born as a worm on a dunghill for sixty* thou- 
sand years.” 

The masses have thus been led to regard 'the Brahman’s curse as 
the most appalling calamity, and his blessing as the highest possible 
good. 

Through caste, says Dr. Banerjea, “ some are puffed up ; others 
are depressed. All ai?e morally d k t e in o a a ted.” 

11. Caste concentrates religion on outward ceremony, and 
perverts moral feeling. — What offences are punishable by expul- 
sion from caste ? Eating, drinking and marrying contrary to rule. 
Take the case of the Ahmedabnd merchant who suffered so Mi uch 
for marrying a widow of his own caste. Suppose he had become a 
drunkard, ruined his body by debauchery, been guilty of perjury, 
theft and murder, all these would not have affected his caste. 
During the Mutiny, Nana Sahib, at Cawnpore, sent butchers to 
murder a large number of English women and children : all this 
did not pollute him; but had he spared a little English girl and 
drunk a cup of pure water from her hand, he would at once have 
been expelled. 

It is true that caste rules with respect to eating and drinking 
are often violated. There are numbers of Hindus in Calcutta who 
eat the flesh of the cow and get drunk in English hotels:, who still 
retain their caste. But let one visit England to study, and lie is 
excluded. A pundit for 5 Rupees will write a tract ridiculing 
the Hindu gods, but for 5,000 By. he would not take a glass of water 
from a European. Caste is far more to a Hindu than religion. 

The Stomach the seat of Hinduism. — It has been well remarked : 
“Other religions may be seated in the mind and soul — but the 
stronghold of Hinduism is the stomach. A Hindu may retain his 
faith against all argument, and against, all violence, but mix a bit 
of beef in his food, and his religion is gone ! Not that he renounces 
it, but that it repudiates him. Let half a dozen Hindus seize one 
of their own caste, and forcibly thrust forbidden food down his 
throat, and that man has ceased to have any rights in this world or 
the next.” 

Thus the conscience of the Hindu is perverted, and the true 
distinctions between right and wrong are so far destroyed. The 
heaviest caste penalties arc inflicted for actions which may even be 
commendable, as going to England for study. “ Under caste” says 
Dr* Duff, “ that is accounted sin which is no sin, and that is no sin 
which is most heinous in the sight of a holy God.” 
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To observe the rules of his caste is the Hindu ideal — the “Whole 
Duty of Man.” 

12. Caste is founded on a blasphemous Falsehood, and leads to 
Falsehood. — According to caste, the Deity is an enormous male, with 
mouth, hands, thighs, and feet, giving rise to different orders of 
men endowed with different qualities of good and evil, — of mUva , 
rajas, and tamas (truth, passion, darkness) as they come from God, 
and with essentially different laws and institutions. These laws, 
however frivolous, vexatious, and injurious, it ascribes to God, and 
in His name -demands on their behalf universal obedience. It is, 
consequently, most impious in its very foundations. 

Caste is also maintained by falsehood. The supremacy of the 
Brahman involves constant lying, either implied or uttered. The 
same remark applies to many of the other castes. There are com- 
paratively few of the higher castes who really are what, they claim 
to bo.* Of Southern India the last Madras Census Report says : — 

“It may be safely accepted that the mass of the people are not Aryan ; 
that indeed none of them arc Aryan, except the Brahmans; possibly 
not all of these, for there are several classes or subdivisions of Brahmans 
of more or less hazy origin. All the rest of the so-called Hindus may, if 
they please, call themselves Shudras, but they are in fact a Dravidian or 
Turanian or Scythian people who have adopted, in a very highly- 
developed form, tho Aryan caste system, whose germs are found in the 
four-caste system of Manu. 

“ Of Kshatriyas and Vaishyas there arc probably few, although there 
are many who claim to belong to these Aryan castes. The soi. disant (self- 
called) Kshatriyas are principally the small Rajas and their followers of 
swordsmen, the Bondilis or Mnchias and a few more. Those claiming 
to be Vaishyas are some of the merchant and trading castes. They are 
very numerous, and the claim has never been admitted for many of them.” 

“ The Shetti is no longer the only merchant or shopkeeper. On the 
contrary, the potter and the fisherman turned traders merely add Shetti to 
their names.” pp. 103, 104. 

Dr. Burnell says, “ I know some families in Southern Canara 
which now claim to be Brahmans, and are called so, but inscriptions 
show that 500 years ago they were Jains. Much doubt is thrown 
on the origin of the Gurukkal or Saiva priests of the Tamil country, 
and spine wealthy traders in Madura have suddenly set up a claim to 
bo Brahmans.”* 

There are “manufactured Brahmans” also in tho north. Hunter’s 
Orissa cites “ well-known legends of large bodies of aliens being 
from time to time incorporated even into the Brahman caste.” The 
same writer says, “ In many outlying Provinces, we see non-Aryan 
chiefs and warlike tribes turn into Aryan Rajputs before our eyes.” 
The Bengali defender of caste in the Calcutta Review, says, “ Just 

* Translation of The Ordinances of Manu. p. i\ 
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now there is a hot controversy going on in Hindu society as to 
whether or not the llunnya caste in Bengal are the representatives 
of the ancient Vaisva caste.” 

It was the same evt?n iu early times. Yudishthira says in the 
Vana-parva : “ O most sapient Serpent, birth is difficult to be discrim- 
inated in the present condition of humanity, on account of the 
confusion of all castes. All (sorts of) men are continually begetting 
children on all (sorts of) women.” 

The foregoing evils of caste refer to the whole of India; but its 
worst type is to bo found in the Kuliuisui of Bengal. A king, named 
Ballala Sen, a son of the river Brahmaputra (!), gave the title of 
Kill or honourable, to certain Brahmans. Brahmans of a lower order 
are most anxious to get a Kulin son-in-law. Ilonce large sums are 
paid to them to marry their daughters. There are Kulin n with 
twenty, fifty, or even a hundred wives. But the marriage of Knliu 
females is cruelly stringent; these must not on any account bo given 
to any unless they are of an equal or superior grade. I 1 ho poor 
Kulin father is often in the greatest difficulty, lie cannot allow 
his daughter to marry any one of a lower grade ; lie cannot afford 
to purchase a husband in his own. It would be a great disgrace to 
allow her to remain unmarried. His only resource is to appeal to 
some decrepit old Kulin Brahman, who has already a multitude of 
wives, to save the honour of hi-< family by adding one more to his list. 

Kulin polygamy carries with it a license to indulge, to an almost 
unlimited extent, the vilest passions of human nature, while it 
occasions an untold a. lonnt of misery and crime.* 

“ The system of caste,” says Principal Caird, “ involves the worst 
of all wrongs to humanity — that of hallowing evil by the authority 
and sanction of religion.” 

The advantages and disadvantages of caste have now been 
stated, and the latter are considered far to outweigh the former. 
“ Taken in excess even nectar is poison.” Sir Lopel Griffin brings 
forward “ contentment” as one of the good results of caste. But 
‘‘ contentment” may bo simply a proof of degradation. .Bishop 
Caldwell says of the women of India : €t In their own opinion they 
have nothing to lament as a class, but are as well treated as women 
could wish to be, and are perfectly content.” The Hindu says, 
“ The contentment of our people is the result of moral deatl! dm-ic* 
centuries.” ° 

Granting that the advantages of caste have been greatly under- 
rated, and its disadvantages exaggerated, the retention or abandon- 
ment of the system should hinge upon the answer to the following 
question : * ° 

Is caste consistent with strict justice between man and man? 

* Abridged from Modern Hinduism , by Wilkins. 
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The burning words of Kingsley are true : — 

“ Foremost among them stands a law which I must insist on, boldly 
and perpetually, a law which man has been trying in all ages, as now, to 
deny, or at least to ignore ; though ho might have seen it if he had willed, 
working steadily in all times and nations. And that is — that- as the fruit 
of righteousness is wealth and peace, strength and honour j the fruit of 
unrighteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and shame. It is an 
ancient doctrine and yet one ever young. The Hebrew prophets preach- 
ed it long ago, in words which are fn Killing themselves .around us every 
day, and which no new discoveries of science will abrogate, because they 
express the great root-law, which disobeyed, science itself cannot get a 
hearing.”* 

As well may man gather grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles, as expect good results, on the whole, from an iniquitous 
system. 

Ciwte is very much like shivery. Under good masters slav- 
ery has its advantages; but, taking it all in all, it is to be con- 
demned for its injustice. So with caste. The old Romans had a 
saving, €t Let justice be done though the heavens should fall/* 
This, in the end, is the wisest and best course. 

Opinions of Caste. 

The writer, in the estimation of tlie observers of caste and of 
some of its European advocates, may seem to have painted the 
disadvantages of caste in too strong colours. Each feature ought 
to be examined, and its consistency with truth considered. Bub 
the view* he has given is the same as that held by some of the ablest 
and most intelligent men in India, deeply interested in the welfare 
of the country. 

A “member of the highest, wealthiest and most influential of 
the strictest sect of .Brahmans,” in an Essay on Caste, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, pronounces it a “ liras Sham*’ : — 

“llow many of ns, may I ask, satisfy the requirements of caste? I do 
not mean among our own heterodox selves, but among the bigoted 
conservatives, who with our uneducated women form the stronghold of 
the caste ethics ? Our motto seems to be, not that they should not be 
violated, but that we should take care not to be found out in the breach. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred Brahmans do not perform the Snudht/o in 
proper time, never study the Vedas at all, seldom think of the sacrifices 
required daily, and do not even wash as often as the rules en join. Y et 
no one objects. We go through the ceremonies in a mechanical way, 
either without understanding thorn, or without being edified if we do. 
We are, without the slightest compunction, reciting the \edas in the 
hearing of those who, if Manu were the ruler, would have had molten lead 
poured into their ears for their pains ! We are content even to study 

* Limits of Exact Science applied to History. 
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our own Vedas from nori-Bralnnanical pandits like Max Muller. We 
talk glibly of widow marriages and sea voyages, and shock the orthodox 
world beyond all forgiveness. We have renounced our ancestral and 
Gita-prescribed pursuits of life and duties, and have adopted mammon 
worship in hundreds of ways. We never even make a namashdra to our 
idols, and, like consummate cynics, sneer at the most serious obseuvances 
of our orthodox brethren. We educate our girls, and make them study 
our sacred literature in the teeth of tenets which degrade our women to 
the level of Sudras. What prevents our travelling in other lands and 
acquiring practical wisdom? What makes our practical religion so 
ridiculous in the eyes of other religionists? Casts. It is demoralizing 
in its effects, engenders self-sufficiency, narrows our sympathies, and is 
alike opposed to reason and conscience. Its refrain is that the hulk of 
the human race should for ever hopelessly continue to be the helots of a 
narrow oligarchy irrespective of religious purity, wealth, or intellectual 
superiority. It in effect represents the l)ivine bather of mankind as a 
partial Being, with human and earthly passions and leanings. I repeat 
therefore that caste is a Hi-GK Sham, and if we are true to ourselves, to 
human nature, to God’s eternal laws, and to our country’s real good, 
we ought to renounce it.”* 

Pandit Shiva Nath Sastri. — The following are the heads of a 
lecture on the effects of caste : — 

(1) It has produced disunion and discord. (2) It has made honest 
manual labour contemptible in this country. (3) Jfc lias checked internal 
and external commerce. (4) It has brought on physical degeneracy by 
confining marriage within narrow circles. (5) It has been a source of 
conservatism in every t’dng. (0) It lias suppressed the development of 
individuality and independence of character. (7) It has helped in 
developing other injurious customs, such as early marriage, the charging 
of heavy matrimonial fees, &c\ (8) It lias successfully restrained the 

growth and development of national worth; whilst allowing opportunity 
of ment«-l and spiritual culture only to a limited number of privileged 
people, it lias denied these opportunities to the majority of the lower 
classes, consequently it has made the country negatively a loser. (9) It 
has made the country fit for foreign slavery by previously enslaving the 
people by the most abject- spiritual tyranny. 

Babu Keshab Chandra Sen. — An appeal to “Young India, 
contains the following . — 

“ Next to idolatry and vitally connected with its huge system* i» caste. 
You- should deal with it as manfully and unsparingly as with idolatry. 
Th,it Hindu cast-ism is a frightful social scourge no one can deny. It 
has completely and hopelessly wrecked social unity, harmony, and hap- 
piness, and for centuries it has opposed all social progress. But few 
seem to think that it is not so much as a social but as a religious institu- 
tion that it has become the great scourge it really is. As a system of 
absurd social distinctions, it is certainly pernicious. But when we view 

* Quoted in the Indian Evangelical Review, 
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it on moral grounds it appears as a scandal to conscience, and an insult 
to humanity, and all onr moral ideas and sentiments rise to execrate it, 
and to demand its immediate extermination. Caste is the bulwark ot* 
Hindu idolatry and the safeguard of Brahminical priesthood. It is au 
audacious and sacrilegious violation of God’s law of human brotherhood. 
It makes civil distinctions inviolable divine institutions, and in the name 
of the Holy God sows perpetual discord and enmity among His children ! 
It exalts one section of the people above the rest, gives the former, 
under the seal of divine sanction, the monopoly of education, religion 
and all the advantages of social pre-eminence, and visits them with the 
arbitrary authority of exercising a tyrannical sway over unfortunate and 
helpless millions of human souls trampling them under their feet and 
holding thorn in a state of miserable servitude. It sets up the Brahmin- 
ioal order as the very vicegerents of the Deity and stamps the mass of 
the population as a degraded and unclean race, unworthy of manhood and 
unfit for heaven. Who can tolerate this woeful despotism, this system 
of abhorrent slavery, this robbery of divine authority ? I’d low -country- 
men, if yon abjure idolatry and rally under the heavenly standard of the 
true God, you must establish and organize a new brotherhood on the 
basis of enlightened thoughts and sentiments: in this reformed alliance 
you must discard and discountenance all caste distinctions, that truth 
may be freely embraced by all, Brahmin and Sudra alike, and both by virtue 
of birthright may secure access to the blessings of spiritual freedom, 
progress and happiness, without, let or hindrance. Abandon idolatry and 
seek the worship of the true God ; kill the monster caste and form a 
rational and religious brotherhood of all your reformed countrymen.” 

Rev. Dr. Duff. — Educated Hindus, throughout India, owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to this distinguished missionary. It. was largely 
through his influence that the modern system of education was in- 
troduced, What did lie think of the effects of caste ? 

“ In point of fact, has not caste, even in the judgment of many of the 
more candid of its favourers aud palliators, tended, in all ages, under all 
changes of dynasty, and amid circumstances the most diverse, to cramp 
and paralyse the vigour of the mental faculties, — to retard, if not wholly 
obstruct, the progress of civilization, — to arrest and freeze up the genial 
current of benevolent feeling, and saturate the whole soul with an isolat- 
ing, accursed selfishness, — to extinguish every spark of true patriotism, 
and quench all zeal in the promotion of joint enterprises of public utility, 
— to banish alike the conception and the reality of human duties ami 
virtues, or duties and virtues pertaining to man as man, — to defeat the 
ends of truth and righteousness between man and man, and aid and abet 
the notorious national habits of cruelty and perjury, — to form and con- 
solidate, as by the spell of a freemasonry, those harpy-like fraternities of 
religious mendicants, and other unproductive classes, that gorge them- 
selves on the very life-blood of the industrious throughout the land, — to 
facilitate the associated aggregation of dacoils, thugs, and other desperate 
confederacies for the commission of deadly crimes, — to foster ami encourage 
secret cabals, plots, and conspiracies, that may burst forth in a tempest 
of conflagration and rapine, massacre aud blood, — to externalise all 
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morality, converting it into a ceaseless round of forms, rites and ceremo- 
nies, the most puerile, unmeaning, and degrading; thus practically anni- 
hilating all moral distinctions, leaving the people without a conscience, 
and the universe without a God or Righteous Moral Governor ?** 

Indu Prakash. — Some extracts have already been made from this 
influential Bombay journal. The remainder is given below 

“ The question is not about going to England, but about an unmanly 
submission to the vilest and most absurd prejudices of the caste system 
and Hinduism, which nothing can check and uproot but a spirit of noble 
independence, rigid moral firmness, and genuine patriotism. The prohi- 
bition to go to England is the least of our complaints against the tyranny 
of caste.” 

It “extends from the most trifling to the most important affairs of Hindu 
life. It cripples the independent, action of individuals, sows the seed of 
bitter discord between the different sections of society, encourages the 
most abominable practices, and dries up all the springs of that social, 
moral, and intellectual freedom which alone can secure greatness, whether 
to individuals or nations.” 

“ Oli God, have mercy on our fallen-countrymen ! Give them true 
knowledge of Thy Fatherhood, and their brotherhood ; that our countless 
millions may he bound by one social tic, and joining hand with hand, and 
heart with heart, move onward in the path of freedom and righteousness, 
knowledge and glory, and national regeneration.” 


DUTY WITH REG ARD TO CASTE. 

This is a question of the greatest importance and of no small 
difficulty. So long as it is confined to talk, its settlement is easy ; 
but practical action is a very different thing. 

Some writers dwell upon the evil that would result from the imme- 
diate abolition of caste. This is the last thing to be dreaded. Caste 
will, “die hard.” The fear is — not lest it should give up the ghost 
too quickly, but lest it should require to apologize, like Charles H. 
for being such an “ unconscionable time” in taking its departure. In 
one form or another, it will exist on the earth as long as the human 
race in its present condition. u The spirit of caste never dies,” 

Duty with regard to caste may be noticed, in turn, under three 
heads — the British Government, Hindus, and Christians. 

I. Duty op Government. 

The British Government should no longer use its vast influence 
to maintain caste distinctions. — The Sepoy Rebellion was a terrible 
result of pelting and pampering caste. It is granted that something 
has already been done. Means have been taken to prevent caste 
combinations in the Native army. All castes may draw water from 

* The Indian Rebellion, pp. 344—346. 
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public wells, be admitted into public schools, and sit together in 
railway carriages. The fact that Brahmaus luave had practically a 
monopoly of Government official service has also received some 
attention. Dr. Cornish remarked : — 

“ Politically it is not to the advantage of the Government that every 
question connected with the progress of the country should be viewed 
through the medium of Brahman spectacles. The contempt which the 
Brali Ilians evince for the lower classes, is in itself a serious bar to their 
usefulness in many phases of official life, and the true policy of the state 
would be to limit their numbers in official positions, and to encourage 
a larger proportion of non -Brail man icai Hindus and Mussulmans to enter 
official service, so as to allow no special pre-eminence, or great preponder- 
ance of any particular caste.** Census Report for 1871, p. 197. 

To the present, time, however, the British Government, not inten- 
tionally but indireclh /, is one of the chief agencies for the perpetu- 
ation' of caste distinctions, and with them of caste feuda. This is 
done in two ways : — 

1. By registering in the Census Returns the most minute caste 
distinctions, and ante ring them in a scale graded according to caste 
ideas. — The Madras Census Returns for 1881 gave 19,0-11 Caste 
names (Report, vol. 1. p. 102). Dr. Cornish says, u The castes are 
entered in the order in which native authorities are pretty generally 
agreed as the order of their relative importance.” Report for 1871, 
p. 1 17). The arrangement and the number belonging to each in the 
.Madras Presidency in 1881 are given in the following table: — 


No. j 

Caste Name. - 

Occupation. j 

Total Number, 

i ! 

1 huh mans 

Priests 

1,12-2.070 

2 I 

Kshatriyas 

Warriors j 

10:1, .->50 

3 

$h attics 

Traders j 

640,017 

4 

Vella! sirs 

Cultivators 1 

7.7d7.4i 13 

5 

hiaiyars 

►Shepherds 

1,58.1,01 H> 

6 

KaiuTTinlars 

Artisans 

840,901 

t 

Kauai; kail 

W r iters 

102,472 

8 

Kaikaku* 

Weavers 

979,(h>2 

9 

Vamiiyan 

Lahourcrs 

3,751,003 

10 

K nab si van 

Potters 

263,975 

11 < 

Satan i 

Mixed Castes 

625,455 

12 

Slicinbadavan 

Fishermen 

873,148 

13 

Sliumm 

Toddy-drawers 

1.621,111 

i H 

Ambattan 

Barbers 

j 348,396 

1 15 

Vaiman 

Washermen 

j 528,535 

i 16 

Pari sil is 

Labourers 

! 4,439,253 

17 

Others, includ- 


! 

! 

ing “ Not Stated.” 


1 2,811,8)1' 




2,8497,000 . 
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Government, o£ course, repudiates all claim to settle precedence,— 
of placing shepherds above writers, fishermen above toddy-drawers, 
&c. but tlie effect is all the same. Sheplierds, in the Government 
Tables, are of the fifth grade; writers of the seventh, &c. Such a 
classification may gratify the pride of a small sectiou, but it tends 
to perpetuate caste disputes among the great bulk of the population. 

It should be stated that in the Census Returns Native Christians 
are not required to give their original castes. 

2. Ihf en tering Citato Distinctions in other public documents and 
mailing inquiries in Court about Caste. 

The Bombay Government Education Directory* may be given as 
an example. It contains a column, “ Caste or Religion.” The 
following are some of the entries. ts Vania, Brahman, Hindu, 
Kshafriya, Bania, Coppersmith, Kunbi, Lobar, Mali, &cf 

With regard to the other point, the following illustrations may be 
given. In the Telugu country, to the north of Madras, uuiftbors 
belonging to the shoemaker caste, considered one of the most 
degraded, have become Christians. Brahman officials, when sum- 
moning them as witnesses, &c. have wished to add to their Christian 
names the opprobrious caste designation. English Magistrates in. 
Court have tried to elicit it from the witnesses themselves. The at- 
tempt, in some cases, has been successfully resisted. A witness, when 
asked to give his caste, has simply said, ‘*1 am a Christian,” and the 
Magistrate has been obliged to give way. If a Hindu is thrust 
out of Ids caste by becoming a Christian, there is no justice in com- 
pelling him to answer to the caste name. 

No part of the Proclamation of 1858 is more frequently quoted 
than 

“ It is our further will, that, so far as may be, our subjects, of what- 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service, t,he duties of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability and integrity, duly to discharge.” 

Brahmans and other so-called high castes consider the employment 
of a comparative handful of Europeans as a breach of this pledge; 
but they think it quite proper to exclude the lower castes. 

The following recommendations by the late Dr. Duff indicate the 
right course on the part of Government: — 

“ Let us henceforth proclaim it to all India and the world, that in 
future, we are, as a Government, to have nothing whatever to do with 
caste, as uch, — that we are to ask no questions concerning it — that we 
are to look to the highest qualifications for particular business in view, 
and to thesr alone , as the determining elements in the selection of candi- 
dates. Lot us honestly act out the spirit, and intent of such a proclama- 
tion, by practically proving to India and the world, that whosoever 

* See liomhuj Educational Record for April, 1887. 
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brings the most eminent qualifications into the labour-market throughout 
every department — military, judicial, fiscal, police, or educational — must 
thereby ensure a decided preference, and fetch the highest price. And 
let it further be made to bo felt, that mental attainments, original and 
acquired, as well as official aptitude, actual or potential, being equal, he 
will b» the object of choice whose moral character, not in the Hindu 
ceremonial sense, but in the true European or Christian sense, is best 
established ; or whose openly avowed and consistently professed moral 
and religious principles may furnish the surest guarantee for upright- 
ness and conscientiousness in the discharge of duty. 

“ In actually carrying out such an ordinance, let it be decreed that in 
registering the names of successful candidates, their proper names alone, 
and not, as most frequently hitherto, their caste be officially recorded ; or 
if, in addition to the bare name, there be columns for place of nativity, 
seminary of education, or any other item of identification, let it still be 
peremptorily forbidden to have any separate column for caste . 

“ I A these several ways, let caste, without any violent or forcible inter- 
ference, be simply and absolutely ignored by our Christian Government 
in connexion with the hundreds of thousands of offices at its disposal 
throughout every branch of the public service, and the effect will, in 
time, bo found vastly to exceed the apparent smallness and simplicity of 
the means. The mere fact of such universal and continuous non-recog- 
ivition of caste by the paramount and sovereign power will silently operate 
on the Asiatic mind as by a slow but a steady process of attrition ; and, 
along with other and more potent influences, will eventually succeed in 
reducing its once lofty and proud pretensions into something like a fluent, 
or constantly diminishing and finally evanescent, quantity. 

“ Besides its simplicity and practicability, the grand advantage of adopt- 
ing such a course is, that it obviously involves no violence to religious 
scruples, — no restraint on liberty of conscience.”* 

Mr. Sherring, in his elaborate work on Caste, makes similar 
recommendations : — 

“ In regard to not a few situations of importance under the Govern- 
ment, the question is at once asked of candidates, ‘To what caste do you 
belong ?’ Official notices commonly state tho castes of Government 
servants; and thus those of low caste, although holding, it may be, as 
good positions as those of higher castes, are held up to obloquy and 
contempt. I believe this is altogether unintentional ou the part of the 
Government. Nevertheless, it is beyond dispute that caste is invigorated, 
and honoured, by tho public, attention which is thus paid to it. Moreover, 
Hindus of good caste, naturally feel that they stand in favour with tho 
Government, by virtue of their caste, and in proportion to its rank, to the 
disadvantage of Hindus of lower castes, who, on the other hand, arc 
painfully conscious of the comparative dishonour with which they are 
regarded, and treated, on account of caste inferiority. So inveterate 
is the habit, in some Government departments, of stating in official 

# The Indian Rebellion, pp. 350*352, 
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documents, the castes of Hindu employees, that even when a Hindu 
becomes a Christian he is still compelled to state his caste, which, in his 
case, is the Christian cos/e. This recognition of caste by the British 
Government in India is a custom which it most likely inherited when it 
took possession of the country and which it has unwittingly observed to 
the present time, for ii would he unjust, as well as absurd, to imagine 
that the Government, which has so determinately severed itself from all 
connexion with the Hindu Idolatry, would knowingly lend its influence 
to the propping np of Hindu caste. Still it has done so. Henceforward, 
however, its connexion with it should cease. It should not recognize t.ho 
institution in any way whatever. Its o (Tidal documents, its monthly 
forms, pay bills, and other papers containing description of its servants, 
should make no allusion to it. Specially, should the question never 
be asked of a candidate fora post under Government what is your caste ? 
The candidate's suitability for a post should bo decided by his qualiti- 
es, tions, altogether apart from t.ho subject of caste. In short, the Govern- 
ment should carefully abstain by fitting regulations from sanetymmg 
such an obnoxious and tollable serial evil/ ' 4 


Mr. Sherring urges the same course upon, merchants and private 
employers of labour that he does upon Government. 

To the foregoing may be added the opinion of Sir John Lawrence, 
in a Punjab order during the Mutiny : — 

“ The system of caste can no longer be permitted to r**h: onr services* 
Soldiers and Government servants of every class must bo entertained 
for their merits, irrespective of creed, caste or class.” 

The great argument for the retention of ensto names is for 
identification, it may be asked how is this secured in all other 
countries of the world where caste does not exist ? The three 
following entries are sufficient. 

1. Ike name. — If a person choose to retain in his name tho 
caste section to which he belongs, as Tfcmerjoa, Miubiliyar, &c., to 
tiiis there is no objection. When a claim hinges upon belonging to 
a particular caste, the question may be put. It is a *#7*1 ratcy e tie ml 
heading (or caste that is condemned. 

2 . Hifiploynient. 

3 . Place oj . iic-itdcntx 

These are enough for postal purposes and they should suffice in 
other cases. 

It is granted that for statistical objects Caste Returns in tho 
Census Reports are interesting' and useful. One great objection 
might ah' be obviated by ranking them alphabetically. Tho last 
Madras Census Report says : — • 


“Of late y ears castes have been so infinitely multiplied that, even 
f _^- U ! . VCC, '" T,,sc iP rinf: n* i - ,f pwedonco, 111 cHWMfflw of rank 


* Quoted in Indian Etanyvlind Krr.iew, Yol. YU. 


I'P-101, 1113. 
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would be so slight, that the places of the several castes could not be 
distinguished. ... The test of social pre-eminence, as a guide to grading 
the castes, is not only an impracticable one, but it will become more 
so, every year.” Report, p. 105. 

Still, the disadvantages; greatly preponderate even against an 
alphabetical arrangement-. Resides, the great divisions are now 
sufficiently known. How long the British Government will continue 
to countenance an unjust system, and help to perpetuate discord 
among those under its rule, it is hard to say. Great bodies are 
slow to move. Years of agitation were needed before British troops 
in India were released from firing salutes in honour of idols. The 
Bishop of Madras was even censured by the Madras Govern- 
ment for proposing its discontinuance. The British Government 
long employed Brahmans to pray for rain, while the Ceylon Govern- 
ment paid for u devil, dances” for “ Her Majesty’s Service.” 

S<.*ne members of Government', like Sir Lepel Griffin, think caste 
useful, in preventing rebellion. Even politically, however, it has 
its disadvantages. It is sometimes used for combinations to con- 
ceal injustice and crime. The terrorism and “ boycotting” of the 
National League, which the British Government is trying to sup- 
press in Ireland, is simply a reproduction of the Indian caste ban. 
The case of the Ahmedubad merchant has been noticed at page 20. 

Not a few European officers become Brahmanised through the 
influence of their caste subordinates. This lias caused the most 
public-spirited Native of Ceylon, who has made the largest contri- 
butions for the benefit of the Island, to be passed over in the 
distribution of Jubilee honours, to please a selfish class, who have 
sought only their own advancement, and the degradation of large 
bodies of their countrymen. 

The words of Kingsley have already been quoted. The throne is 
not to bo established by iniquity. Justice between man and mini 
is the only secure basis of Government, and every other foun- 
dation is rotten. 

Dr. Burnell justly characterises the “ Introduction ou Caste,” in the 
Madras Census Report oE Dr. Ooruish, as “ invaluable.” Few 
Europeans had better opportunities for examining the working 
of caste. His opinion is not that of a Missionary' or an “ irrespon- 
sible. pamphleteer,” but of a public officer without bias, afror 
careful investigation. The Introduction concludes with the words 
that caste <c is now the greatest bar to the advance of the Indian 
people in civilization and aptitude for self-government.” Report, 
p. 1 30. 

The writer strongly disowns any desire to deal unfairly with 
Brahmans. So long as they are the best qualified candidates for 
office, lot them be appointed. From their superior advantages for 
unnumbered generations, they are long likely to retain their 
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superiority. On the other hand, they should not have any prefer- 
ence simply on the ground of their caste. “ A fair field and no 
favour,” should be the guiding principle. There is a Latin proverb, 
dctur digniori , u Let it be given to the more worthy.” As Lord 
Kenyon, a Chief Justice of England, remarked, t€ There is no rule 
better established respecting the disposal of every office, in whfch the 
public are concerned than this.” 

It may be urged that the object of Government is rather to dis- 
courage caste by a column for it in the Returns — it is intended to 
guard against a preponderance of Brahmans. If so, it is not the 
first case in which we have intensified au evil by our ill-considered 
remedies. 

All that Government is asked to do with regard to caste as 
suggested by Dr. Duff is, “ simply to ignore its existence altogether .” 
He adds : — 

r 

“ Let there be no direct or violent attack, by the arm of secular power, 
on it or any of its usages. So long as our native fellow-subjects arc in 
darkness, and know and feel, and believe no better, let them retain and 
freely practise what usages and customs they please, so far as these do 
not interfere with the peace and order of society, or openly trench on the 
grand fundamental laws of general morality. But, while we would 
studiously abstain from all forcible or sinister means of inducing or com- 
pelling them to tear asunder and cast away the encumbering fetters 
of caste, lot us be scrupulously careful, both in word and deed, to refrain 
from aught that would confound bare tolerance with favouring approba- 
tion — simple liberty of conscience with formal sanction of law.”* 

II. The Duty of Hindus. 

1. It should be made as widely known as possible that caste 
is not recognised in the Vedas. 

Professor Max Muller first printed the whole of the Rig Veda 
with the commentary of Sayan a ; and ho has devoted nearly his 
entire life to its study under the most favourable circumstances. 
What does he say ? 

“ There is no authority whatever in the hymns of the Veda for the 
complicated system of castes. There is no law to prohibit the different 
classes of tho people from living together, from eating and drinking 
together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people belonging to differ- 
ent castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such marriages with an in- 
delible stigma. There is no law to sanction the blasphemous pretensions 
of a priesthood to divine honours, or the degradation of any human be- 
ing to a state below the animal/* Chips . Vol. II. 

Mr. J. Siromani, m.a., b.t.., and of the College of Pundits, Nadiya, 

* The Indian Rebellion, p. 349. 
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m his Commentary on Hindu Law, quotes the following* from Gold- 
stiicker, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar : — 

“ The institution of caste, however, seems at the time (the Sanbita 
period) to have been unknown, for there is no evidence to prove that the 
names which at a later period were current for the distinction of caste, 
were ebiployed in the same sense by the poets of these hymns.” p. 13. 

Mr. Siromani says, u In former times a girl of the lower cast© 
could betaken in marriage. But intermarriage between the several 
castes is forbidden in the present age. There is no express prohibi- 
tion in the Shastras as to intermarriage between several classes of 
the same caste." p. 68. 

Mr. K. K. Bhattaeharjya, late Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and Tagore Professor of Law, says, 
“There is overwhelming evidence in ancient texts that in these 
days intermarriage among the different castes was of very frequent 
occurrence."* 

The present stringent rules are simply based on custom. 

2. The effects of caste should he carefully considered, and it 
should especially be inquired whether it is consistent with truth 
and justice. 

Not very long ago there were millions of Negro slaves in the 
West Indies and the United States, owned by Englishmen and 
Americans. It was most difficult to convince these slaveholders 
that it was wrong to retain their fellowmen in bondage, to buy 
and sell them like cattle. It will bo as hard a task for those who 
have all their lives been accustomed to caste to form a dispassionate 
judgment with regard to its merits. As in the case of the slave- 
holders also, there is the sacrifice involved if it is wrong. We 
are easily convinced of what we wish to believe. Still, the duty is 
plain. God has given us reason, and we are not to act simply like 
sheep. Our responsibility is the same although we seek to evade 
it. 

3. Xf caste is founded on a blasphemous falsehood and is unjust, 
it should be felt to be sinful to countenance it in any way.— 

Tlio Into Rev. Dr. Krishna Moliun Banerjea says : 

“ Sncli of our readers as have not absolutely surrendered their mental 
freedom to the pretended authority of the Vedas and Puranas, should 
consider the guilt of conforming to a system which is falsely attributed 
to a divine original. Of all forgeries the most flagitious and profane is 
that, which connects the name of the Almighty with au untruth. If the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaishya, and the Sndra did not really 
proceed from different parts of the Creator’s person, the story is nothing 
short of blasphemy. He who professes assent to such a story by his 
conformity to the institution of caste is parti ceps crimims (a sharer in the 
crime). Even if it were abstractedly right to classify a people, it would 


* Tagore Law Lectures , p. 73. 
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still be a. participation in the spiritual forgeries of the Shastras to support 
the specific institution which they have originated. M 

It must he acknowledged that an enlightened conscience is needed 
for this feeling. Hindus are familiar with stories of thoir highest 
gods, charging them with the most heinous crimes. Brahma, the 
fabled Creator, is said to have been cursed for his evil deeds, and 
deprived of worship. Accustomed from infancy to the observance 
of caste, it becomes a kind of second nature. But though con- 
science has been deadened and perverted, it has not been altogether 
destroyed. It is ditlieult to see how any educated man can honestly 
say that the caste system, as laid down by Manu, is just and 
righteous. If, on the other hand, it. is unjust and unrighteous, its 
support, in any way, is to be condemned. Sin sits lightly upon 
the conscience of the Hindu, and to argue that because a thing is 
wrong in itself ho ought to give it up, lie regards as a mm. ,s o.(uitnr 
— not a necessary deduction. It ought to be shown that* it is 
contrary to custom. In time, however, more correct views will 
prevail. 

4. The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man should 
be recognised and acted upon. — An .English poet says, 

Children wo are all 

Of one Groat Father, in whatever clime 
His providence hath east the seed of life ; 

All tongues, all colours . 0 

The Mahabharata has tlio following : — 

44 Small souls inquire 4 Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan ?’ 

But larger-hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race.” 

That there is no real distinction between men is admitted by nil 
who have any claim to intelligence. 

In one of the Pitakas, the sacred books of the Buddhists, it is 
said, that “ Cash? is a sound, and nothing but, a sound. ° Ashwagosha 
argues that different animals, can be distinguished by different 
structure. We can say Si this is a bull's foot ; that a deer's foot," ami 
so on. But there are no .similar differences between the castes into 
which men are divided. • . 

Yudhisthini says in the Vana-parva : — 

“ The speech, the mode of propagation, the birth, the death of all man- 
kind are alike....! have already declared that lie iu a Brahman in whom 
purity of conduct is recognised."' 

The Santi-parva is even more explicit. Bharadvaja says : — 

“Desire, anger, fear, cupidity, grief, apprehension, hunger, fatigue, 
prevail over us all ; by what then is caste discriminated ? Sweat, uriue, 
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excrement, phloem, bile and blood (arc common to all) ; the bodies of all 
decay ; by what then is caste discriminated ? Brigu replies : There is no 
difference of castes; this world, having been at first created by Brahma 
entirely lirah manic, became (afterwards) separated into castes in conse- 
quence of works.” 

cc There is a monotheism,” says Max Milller, <c which precedes tho 
polytheism of tho Veda.” As already mentioned, the ancestors of 
the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, and English, once lived together 
worshipping the same God, under the same name — a name which 
meant Heaven -Father. The long separated Aryan nations should 
use again, "the primeval prayer, in that form which will endure 
for ever, 1 Our Father which art. in heaven/ ” 

The Bible says that God “ hath made of one blood all. nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” " Have wo not all ono 
father ? hath not one God created us ? v Let ns acknowledge each 
otlu?i%as brethren, and treat each other as brethren. 

Tho golden rule should be followed; “ AH things whatsoever yo 
would that, men should do to you, do ye even so to thorn.” This 
strikes at the root of caste. 

5. No opprobrious caste names should be used, and all should be 
addressed without indignity. — It has boon shown that, there is no 
such tiling as caste distinctions, and that to maintain them is to 
maintain a falsehood. It has also been pointed out that the so- 
called low castes are very necessary members of the community, and 
that they are entitled to gratitude rather than disdain on account 
of the disagreeable duties they have to perform. A Chain dal who 
supports himself and his family by honest labour deserves far more 
respect than a Brahman who spends his time in idleness and gains 
liis living by false claims. One of the Sluistras contains tho following : 

" Caste is not regarded by the gods, but rather those virtues that 
promote universal happiness : and oven an out caste, if he possesses 
them, is owned by them as a Brahman.” 

Tho rudeness of some Europeans is a frequent and, in some cases, 
a just complaint, in Native papers. None regret it more than some 
of tlioir own countrymen. But there is a religious silence regard- 
ing the degradation to which many millions arc daily subjected. 
The Indian Mirror justly remarks : 

“ I£ ten Englishmen behave haughtily towards the Natives, they deserve 
to be condemned, and they will bo condemned throughout the civilized 
world by every right-thinking man. What we contend for is that while 
wre are apt to animadvert on the overbearing conduct, of a certain class of 
Englishmen, wc seem indifferent or perhaps blind to the same defect in 
ourselves.” 

The Timas of India says, " No Englishman treats the Natives of 
this country with the contempt, and insolence which high ca-sto 
Hindoos habitually display towards their low-caste brethren.” 
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The Sinhalese are said to have 16 forms of tlie second personal 
pronoun, ranging from the highest respect to the utmost contempt. 
The last is constantly used by many of the so-called high castes in 
speaking to numbers of their fellow-countrymen, rendering to them 
useful service. 

Smiles says, “ There are many tests by which a gentleman may 
be known ; but there is one that never fails — how does he exercise 
power over those subordinate to him ?” There are men that cringe 
to their superiors, who, in speaking to their inferiors, could nob 
assume harsher and more contemptuous language were they speak- 
ing to a dog. 

The last words uttered by the Duke of Wellington were, “ Yes, 
if you please,” addressed to a servant who asked him if lie would 
take a cup of tea. The “ Great Dube” had been accustomed to 
command large armies, and to be waited on by some of tho noblest 
in the land ; but thus he spoke to one of his common servants: 

The Bible command is “ Houour .all men.” Let every person be 
addressed in terms which do not imply any disrespect. 

6. Subdivisions of the same caste should freely eat together 
and intermarry. — It is not desirable, as a rule, for persons widely 
dissimilar in social position and tastes to marry, A Pariah girl, well 
educated in a Mission Boarding School, may herself be a suitable 
match for an educated Brulmmu, but in India when a man marries 
a wife he is considered also to marry all her relations, who think they 
have a right, to come and quarter themselves upon him. The first and 
easiest step is that proposed by Professor IlanganathaMiuhiliyar 

“ Can nothing be done to bring into intermarrying relations all tho 
members of a class like Moduli} 1 urs or Nay ad us? that the son of one 
Nay ad a should marry the daughter of another Naidu does not seem to 
involve any violation of the Yedic or Smrithic precepts. No religious 
scruples need be set at rest, and I presume there will be no great opposi- 
tion from the priest. Custom is the only foe to contend with. I would 
fain think that if a small beginning were made in the wav of uniting three 
or four of the many sections of Mudaliyars, the advantageous character 
of tho union would he readily and fully appreciated, and the way be pre- 
pared for a further blending together of the sections that now stand apart. 
In a matter like this, the chief city should set the example, and the towns 
in the mofussil will follow suit, sooner or later.” 

It has been shown that the Vadas do not contain any restriction 
whatever about marriages, and that even in the time of Manu there 
were intermarriages between the different castes. The present 
system of forbidding marriages between numerous sections of the 
same castcTis modern, and rests wholly on custom. 

7 . Educated men of the same social standing should eat together 
and their families should intermarry. — This would be the second 
step in advance. 
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The great cast© rod of terror is the prohibition of marriage, 
Hindus fuel bound to marry their children, and if outcasted this is 
impossible according to their ideas. There are now so many edu- 
cated and intelligent Hindus in the great cities of India, that, they 
outnumber several of the subdivisions that confine intermarriage to 
themselves. A greater choice of marriage would thus be permitted, 
while there would also be a greater similarity of tastes and greater 
happiness. Early marriage would not be necessary, and girls might 
be properly educated. 

It has been proposed that a union of this kind should be formed 
among educated men, who would bind themselves to intermarry 
their children. If this were done, it would give a great impulse 
to the movement throughout. India. 

8. Educated men, on returning from Europe, should refuse to 
make expiation. — One of the most degrading features of Hinduism 
is its 'annual worship. No doubt this has existed in all ages among 
savage or semi-civilized nations ; but perhaps its lowest depth is 
reached in India. Not only is the cow worshipped, but her very 
excrements are considered sacred. Her urine is the best of all holy 
waters — a sin-destroying liquid which purifies every thing it touches. 
Among the Parsis, it is brought to the house every morning Cow- 
dung is supposed to be of equal efficacy. The ashes produced by 
burning this substance are of such a holy nature that they have 
only to be sprinkled over a sinner to convert him into a saint.* To 
swallow a pill composed of the fivef products of the cow will even 
purify a man from the deep pollution of a visit to England. 

That the ignorant should cling to caste, is only what might be 
expected ; but it is humiliating that some men who ought to be the 
leaders of enlightened public opinion bend their necks to its yoke. 
A recent instance may be noticed. 

Babu Amrita Lai Roy visited different parts of England, and 
afterwards resided three years in the United States, which he 
regards as the “ hub of creation,” and where he u was rewarded 
with friendship and esteem by some of the most intelligent Ameri- 
cans.” Tell it not in the streets of New York, publish it- not in the 
pages of the North American Review, that this gentleman, after 
enjoying such advantages, on his return to Calcutta, was purified 
from contact with unclean M loc h eh as by swallowing a pill made of 
the five products of the cow, and was received again into caste. 
u It sounds odd,” says The Liberal, “ that a person who has eaten 
no end of cows should finish by showing his veneratiou for the same 
animal by swallowing dung-cakes.” 

The worst feature of the case is that an influential Bengali, news- 
paper, the Amrita Bazar Patrika , regards Mr. Roy as having 

* Sir Monier Willi inns, Religious Thought in India, p. 318. 

t Milk, curds, ghee, urine, and dung. 
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" shown an amount of heroism which ought to form an example to 
those impious wretches who rebel against the laws and customs ot 
their own country. After a keen observation of several years he 
comes home, and lie prefers his superstition and idolatry to all that 
ho had seen iu the so-called enlightened countries of the woi Id. 
This is a fact, which ought to give some food lor reflection. 

The Bombay Gazette says : “ We agree that this does afford 4 food 

for reflection? in illustrating how possible it is even for men, claim- 
ing respectability, to debase themselves before the whole world, aud 
for them and their friends to glory in their shame.” 

It would bo unfair not to give other Native comments on such 
proceedings. The following quotation had reference to another 
case, but the principle is the same. 

The Hindu Patriot, the lending Native paper, while under the 
editorship of the late Hon. Kris to Das Pal, remarked : — 

<« As Indians, we should feel humiliated to see any one of onr fellow- 
Indians, with silly caste-notions in his head, travelling to Europe — espe- 
cially, when the traveller pretends to represent the rising and educated 
classes of this great continent. We do not wish people in England, in 
Europe, to believe that what wo call 4 education* has not. yet freed onr 
intellects from the trammels of superstition ; that we arc afraid even to 
drink a glass of pure water from the hands of an Englishman, lest tho 
recording angel should make a damning entry against us in his books! 
India can never be regenerated till she lias outlived the oppressive insti- 
tution of caste ; and she can never outlive the oppressive system of caste, 

if we are to look to ro^n like who begins like a daring rebel, 

but ends into an imbecile swallower of penitential pills ! ” 

It can scarcely bo supposed that Mr. Roy informed “the most 
intelligent Americans” of the “heroism” he was to display on his 
return to Calcutta, by becoming “ an imbecile swallower of peniten- 
tial pilis.” 

This “Mr. Facing-both-ways” has started a newspaper which 
he calls Hope! It should rather be called Despair, if the object 
is to combine political freedom with “superstition and idolatry.” 
Mr. N. G. Chandavarker, the Bombay delegate to England, said 
with truth recently : “Above all, we are a caste-ridden people, and 
where caste exists, there the political spirit can arid will never 
prosper.” Professor Bli and arkar says: 44 The caste system- is at 
th'* root of the political slavery of India.” 

But such disgraceful concessions to cast© and animal worship 
have afar more important bearing than even upon political advance- 
ment. Referring to an instance in 1880, The Indian Mesaenger 
justly remarks : — 

44 Wo find in this only cause to mourn, for we look upon it as one more 
act, tending to make the present Hindu society hollow and hypocritical. 
Under the influence of Western education a young man many discard 
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many things, but let him not discard sincerity, the only thing that can 
entitle a man to the respect of his fcllowraen, and without which no 
man or no nation was ever ennobled.” 

All Indians, however, in their return from England, have not acted 
the part of the poltroon like Mr. Hoy. One good result, has been 
that it is beginning to be admitted that expiation is not necessary. 

III. The Duty op Chihstians. 

Professing Christians are especially bound not to exhibit the 
caste spirit in any degree. — The Hindu thinks that caste has 
religious authority, and that it is his duty to observe it. The 
Christian, on the other hand, who keeps caste, is acting in direct 
opposition to his professed Master. The second great commandment 
is, “ Thou all alt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Christ also says, 
“ Ye are brethren.” Another precept of the New Testament is, 
“Inahonour preferring one another.” All these are incompatible 
with the caste spirit. 

Just as the fiercest caste disputes are among Pariahs and shoe- 
makers, so some of the Native Christians who are most tenacious 
about caste were originally of wlnit are called the lower castes. 
Brahman converts to Christianity, in general, are more free from the 
spirit. 

The excuse is made that caste is observed among Christians 
simply as a distinction of rank; but its features aud results are the 
same as in the Hindu system. It depends upon birth alone, and 
is unchangeable. It is founded on pride and falsehood. Its father 
is Satan, whose condemnation was pride, and who was a liar from 
the beginning. Those who manifest it show by their spirit to 
whom they belong. 

It is not proposed that all classes of Christians should eat together 
or intermarry. Their tastes and circumstances differ greatly, and, 
as it has already been remarked with reference to Hindus, dissimi- 
larity in these respects is a bar t.o happiness in the married life. 
But in church there should not be any distinction, nor should it 
once be named among Christians in ordinary life. 

Although the Ceylon Buddhists observe caste, it is also contrary 
to their religion. 


PROSPECTS OF CASTE. 

The motto on tho title page, from Sir Madhava Rao, applies 
especially to caste : — 

“ The longer one lives, observes and thinks, the more deeply does he 
feel there is no community on the face of the earth which suffers less 
from political evils and more from self-inflicted of* self-accepted, 
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or self -created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the Bin u 
community / / ” . 

There ia a Persian proverb, “The proper devil of mankind is 
man.” People are their own worst enemies. Cod s:nd, tiiougi 
Jeremiah, of the Jews in ancient times, “ The prophets pinpu*»y 
falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means; and my peop 0 
love to have it so.” The iron of slavery lias entered into the soul 
of the Hindus. They have become “ hereditary bondsmen, nay, 
they even ling their fetters. Like ignorant Hindu women, they aie 
quite content, or rather, like the ancient Jews, they u love to have 
it so.” To be unconscious of their degradation is their deepest 
degradation. 

The discouragements and encouragements in the way of reform 
will now be noticed. 

Opposition to Reform from False Patriotism. — It has been re- 
marked that the “ spirit of caste never dies.” At present ameng a 
section of educated Hindus it takes the shape of an exaggerated 
idea of their ancient civilization, and in a proof of this they maintain 
the superiority of their social customs to the changes which certain 
reformers seek to introduce. 

Fifty years ago the words of Burns were hailed with enthusiasm 
by a large meeting in Calcutta : — 

“For a’ that, and a* that, 

It’s cornin’ yet for i\ that, 

That, man to man, the world o’er. 

Shall brothers be, for a’ that/' 

The following quotation from tho Indu Pruhash shows a very 
different spirit : 

“ The Indian Messenger is responsible for tho following statement : — 

* It was but the other day that we hoard of a student of a low caste, who 
has passed the B\ A. examination this year, being looked upon with 
extreme dislike by his fellow-students, who wished that he should not be 
allowed to sit on tho same bench with them/ But for the fact that the 
statement is made by a paper, which is scrupulously accurate in its facts, 
we should have doubted it. But the fact is — and no one that reads tho 
signs of tbe times can fail to notice it and be painfully impressed by it — 
well, we say the fact is that there seems to be a strong, blind, unreason- 
able, and suicidal reaction in favonr of customs which ha ve conTributed 
to -he downfall of the ancient Hindu race. Caste is good; infant marriage 
is good : enforced widowhood is good/’ 

Tho > ihodh P atrika contains the following account of a meeting 
lately held in Calcutta: — 

“The anti-reform spirit which we find displayed in Bombay and Poona 
1 among our young graduates and still younger undergraduates and othor 
students has its exact counterpart in Calcutta. At a recent meeting of a 
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students’ association in Calcutta, we learn from a Calcutta paper, the 
subject of early marriages was brought up for discussion. One of the 
speakers had the hardihood to denounce the custom in very strong 
language. For this ho was hissed and laughed at by the audience ; nay, 
Buch was the feeling displayed at the meeting and such the noise and din 
which ensued, that the President of the meeting, no less a person than 
Babu §. N. Bauer ji bad, we learn, to adjourn the debate to another day. 
On this occasion, the audience patiently listened to a stout defence of tho 
time- honoured custom, but compelled another speaker who raised his 
voice against it to resume his scat without completing his speech. 
Thereupon Mr. Banerji called upon Pandit Shivnatii Shastri to address 
the meeting, but he very wisely declined the honour. In this way, did 
tho rising hope of Calcutta establish its patriotism on the occasion.”* 

Principal Wordsworth, acknowledged to be one of the warmest 
friends of India, and from his position having the best means of 
ascertaining the truth, makes the following severe remarks regarding 
the action of some educated Hindus: — 

44 1 need hardly say, that I consider the existence of the Hindu child- 
widow one of the darkest blots that ever defaced the civilisation of any 
people, and it is the direct and necessary consequence of the system of 
infant marriage. Some years ago I should have expected that these 
sentiments would have found an echo in the bosom of every Hindu who 
had received an English education, and particularly among those persons 
who wore attempting to appropriate the political methods and ideas of 
Englishmen. 1 have no such delusion now. I find some of them 
employing all the resources of theological sophistry and cant, not simply 
to palliate, but to vindicate what is plainly one of the most cruel, 
blighting, arid selfish forms of human superstition and tyranny. I find 
others manoeuvring to arrest every sincere effort at. reform, sophisticating 
between right, and wrong, defaming the character and motives of refor- 
mers, and laboui'ing to establish by arguments as ridiculous as they are 
insulting, that. English domestic society offers a warning rather than an 
example to Hindus. 1 find them vindicating early marriage as the only 
safeguard against universal sexual license, a confession of moral incom- 
petence which I should have thought that any people with a grain of 
seJf-rcspcct would have shrunk from advancing.”t 

The Hindu complains of somewhat of the same spirit being 
manifested in Madras : — 

*' W& have observed of late a tendency on the part of some of our 
educated countrymen to apply their mental powers for irrationally 
reactionary purposes. Social customs and institutions which are evil 
in their results, and are the product of past simpler and less civilized 
conditions, have received elaborate defence ; and even certain merits 
have been attached to them. The general community of educated natives 
have rejected them, if not all of them in practice, but at. least ih their 

# Quoted in Bombay Guardian, Gth August, 1S$7. 

t better to Mr. M. Malabari. 
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beliefs, fts injnrious to social progress, and as being inconsistent with 
modern civilization. Yet we have seen tolerabty educated men setting 
up elaborate defences of them and even going the length of denouncing 
the majority, not agreeing with them as unpatriotic, denationalized and 
so forth ... A sentiment of pride in our own annals is necessary for any 
people to feel self-respect. It is reasonable and wholesome if we indulge 
it as a stimulus to our attachment to the country and to patriotic reform. 
But to take a past state of things which is separated from the present by 
centuries of barbarous history, as the pattern of reform, is to aim not at 
progression but at retrogression.” 

The Indian Me**enger points out the injurious effects upon the 
moral character, of those who take part in such movements, and 
attributes them to a false patriotism : — 

“ We sincerely regret the recent agitation in favour of infant-marriage, 
not because we arc in any way afraid lest it should obstruct the cause of 
social progress in this country, but because this retrograde movement will 
tell seriously upon the intellectual honesty of the rising generation, and 
give a premium to hypocrisy and false self- satisfaction. Infant-marriage 
is doomed ; its utter banishment from society is simply a question of time. 
We harbour no fear on that score. But the only thing that we regret in 
connection with the recent agitation is its hollow, insincere character. 
When people who would never think of giving their own daughters in 
marriage before they were fully grown up. — who have, in their own 
family, given practical proofs of their partiality for adult-marriages, — 
when they now come forward as apologists for early marriages, the 
value of their agitation may well be ascertained. Most men feel infant- 
marriage to be a grav" social evil — but a false patriotism and a false idea 
of nationality come in, and kick up a spurious, hollow, and insincere 
agitation in support of it. That is the real evil. This tendency to hide 
our own shortcomings, and parade the virtues of social institutions which 
in our heart of hearts we detest, — this hypocrisy and insincerity — is what 
we regret most.” 

Great indignation was expressed at Sir Lepel Griffin on account 
of the following remarks : — 

“ The real friends of India are not those who persuade the natives that 
they are already the equals of their teachers, and that after a few years 
of imperfect training they are ripe for institutions which, in England, are 
the outcome of the constitutional struggles of centuries, and havo been 
bought by blood and tears, by much suffering and by long enduVance. 
Let the young Hindu students, who so loudly talk of their grievances, 
remember that more personal and political freedom is enjoyed by natives 
of I nd i a Ilian is the lot of any modern peoplo in Europe,* and that the 
English nation has no wish to arbitrarily withhold from them any of the 
rights an i privileges of a common citizenship. Let them prove their 
civilization by emancipating their women from the curse of infant-mar- 
riage and virgin widowhood, and admit them to an honoured place, side 
by side with men : let them demonstrate their intellectual power by 
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original research, and their fitness for political enfranchisement by 
mod oration, dignity, and self-restraint; while they retrain from childish 
abnse of those who tell them that they must learn to walk before they 
can run. When they have accomplished this, Englishmen will listen 
■with patienco to their demand for representative institutions, if by that 
time Iflioy have not become too wise to hanker alter so doubtful a 
blessing.” 

Some Indian reformers now seem almost inclined to agree with 
Sir Lepel Griffin. The Indian Spectator (LOth July, 1887) has the 
following : — 

u In the course of an excellent article, headed. The Cry for Representa- 
tive Government, last week’s Lida Prakask makes the following remarks. 
We have given expression to similar views more than once and hold to 
these views with greater tenacity the more we see of the work of our 
‘national representatives' in India. We are led to ask at such moment 
— tvho are on r representatives and vjkom do they represent? These are 
the reflections of the Indie Prakask : — 

“ We have begun to doubt whether the cause of social reform — where 
it requires legitimate legislative help — will be promoted if the elective 
principle be introduced into our Councils just at present. We need more 
assurance on the point and we are afraid that assurance events that have 
transpired so fur and the spirit that seems to prevail have failed to give 
us. What will bo the gain to the country if men who are sent as its 
representatives would abolish the Widow Marriage Act or insist on 
imprisoning women to enforce harsh customs, or if those who would 
exhibit such a reactionary spirit are returned to the Council ? The 
present attitude towards social reform questions must change, or else it 
may prove a leap in the dark. Let us not be misunderstood. Wo 
fully believe that the life of the country depends on its social arrange- 
ments and, therefore, Social reform, to our mind, must proceed along, if 
not precede, political progress. Yet we do not mean that changes should 
be forced on an unwilling people by penal or coercive enactments. What, 
however, is clearly essential to the success of the cry now so generally 
raised is that there should be guarantee that the elective legislature 
will not be actuated by a spirit of blind and caste-ridden conservatism, 
and that the social problem will meet with a fair treatment, free from 
the spirit of tyranny which Prof, Wordsworth has justly characterised 
as blighting and selfish.” 

Some years ago Mr, Manomohun Ghose said : 

“ He felt a legitimate pride in the ancient civilization of India, hut he 
was hound to say that an undue and exaggerated veneration for the past 
was doing a great deal of mischief. It was quite sickening to hear the 
remark made at almost every public meeting that the ancient civilization 
of India was superior far to that which Europe ever had.” 

National conceit, instead of being a proof of enlightenment, is 
exactly the reverse. In vanity the negroes of the Hnyti Republic 
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exceed even “ Young Bengal” The following illustration is from 
Chambers’ll Journal : — 

“ The Haytians are an intensely vain people, and the thing they most 
wide themselves on is their army. Nothing will convince them that as 
a miiitarv power they are not vastly superior to any nation eiLhc^m the 
Old or New World. Even those who have lived m European capitals aie 
addicted to this extremely ridiculous ‘ balderdash ; but when the real 
facts are presented, the stale of affairs disclosed is simply sublime in 
its' absurdity. The Ha.yti.ui army must present to European >»ho dqn 
a sueetacle of grotesquei.ess, the equal of which it would be difficult to 
find anywhere either in faet or fiction. Imagine a battalion on parado 
consisting of thirteen privates. ten officers, and six drummers ’—the rest 
of the men— as the author quaintly puts it— thinking it unnecessary to 
present themselves exrj.pt on pay-day. The staff- officers arc clad m most 


gorgeous uniforms procurable ; while the men are habited in a motley 


i-pt on pav- 
... r ..)onr»bl»? ; w 

amir of tatters. Some linvo coats wanting one arm, tho collar, the 
tail, ‘the headgear may consist of a dilapidated shako, a straw- hat, wide- 
awake, or in /many eases merely a handkerchief tied round tho head. 
The officers hold their swords in either hand as suits them ; and the men 
march past in admirable confusion, each one carrying his musket in the 
position he finds most convenient. The populace look on with admiring 
looks, and gravely ask if finer troops anywhere be funnd.” May, 1887. 

The meeting in Calcutta in favour of early marriages that would 
not allow the opposite side even to be heard, was composed largely 
of school-boys- but it must be admitted that even many graduates 
have only a thin whitewash of Western enlightenment — the pure 
Hindu is immediately below the surface ; or, as Mr. Cotton expresses 
it in New India , Collegiate impressions are at present like a 
tinselled outdoor decoration, discarded by their possessor as a 
superfluity in private/' (p. 147). 

While the English occupy a high place, in several respects, among 
the nations of the earth, it is readily admitted that wide-spread 
evils exist among them, calling loudly for reform. Some of thorn, 
like the Poet Laureate, are inclined almost to take a pessimistic view 
of the state of things. 

Tennyson, when a young man, wrote in Loekahy Hall : — 

“ Yet I doubt not through tho ages an increasing purpose rims, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 

• "Recent cases of Irish savagery and other things made Loclcslny 
Hall SUta Years After adopt a different tone: — 


■ hum the cry of ‘ Forward. Forward,’ lost within »& growing gloom : 
Lost, or only heard in silence* from the silence of a tomb. 


Half the marvels of ray morning, triumphs over time and space. 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest commonplace. 

‘ Forward* rang the voices then, and of the many mine was one, 

Let us hush this cry of ‘ Forward’ till ten thousand years have gone.’ 1 
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When Englishmen seek to strengthen the hands of Hiudu 
reformers, it is no answer for the orthodox or their allies among 
tc Young India,” to point to evils in Britain. Neither are Hindus 
urged to copy any example because it is English. Some of their 
customs are neither right nor wrong in themselves ; in some they 
excel the English ; only those which are injurious and unjust ought 
to be abandoned. 

Encouragements. — The earlier utterances of Tennyson more 
nearly express the truth than his later. The cry of “ Forward” is 
not yet “ gone,” though the progress may be slow. When Rammo- 
hun Roy, seventy years ago, began his crusade against widowburn- 
ing, it found as enthusiastic defenders in Calcutta as early marriages 
at present. The Lharma Sabha was founded to preserve this 
Hindu “institution.” The Bengali Ohandrtka was its warm sup- 
porter. It was not till 1831, when Rammohuu Roy was in England, 
that the “ last appeal of the members of the Dharrna Sabha against 
the abolition of the burning of widows was heard in the Privy 
Council and rejected.”* 

As a reformer, Rammohun Roy had to endure much personal 
obloquy. He writes: “I was at last deserted by every person 
except two or three Scotch friends, to whom and the nation to which 
they belong, I always feel gratef ul.”+ 

It must be confessed that the roasting alive of widows would 
probably still find some defenders in Bengal. Sir Lepel Griffin 
says, “ I was yesterday reading a Bengali newspaper which observed 
that if the native press had been as strong formerly as at present, 
the Government would have been unable to abolish suttee.”t 

Still, the honour lately done to the memory of Rammohun Roy 
in Calcutta is a proof of progress. 

Another encouraging sign is that the reformers represent tho 
real intellect and knowledge of the country. Mr. Manomohun Ghose 
expressed the following opinion of “ the much-vaunted civilization 
of India”:— 

“It must bo admitted by all who had carefully studied the ancient 
literature of India, that the much-vaunted civilization of India was of a 
peculiar type, and that it never could bear any comparison to what we 
call modern European civilization. Whatever might have been the case 
in ancient timos, lie thought that this frequent appeal to our ancient 
civilization could serve no good purpose at the present day, while it was 
dimply calculated to make the Bengalis more conceited than they wrere.” 

Dr. Bhandarkar, of the Deccan College, a distinguished orienta- 
list, lately expressed the same sentiments in Bombay. 

* Max Mullor's Biographical Essay#, pp. 25, 2(5. 

t Ibid, p. 48. 

t Asiatic Quarterly Review, vol. I, p. 475. 
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Really intelligent men among the Hindus, admit the need of 
reform. The Hon. K. T. Telang lately said in Bombay : 

“ He thought it well that they should be reminded of their individual 
or national defects, either by outsiders or by men of their own community , 
and ho was sorry to see the impatience manifested in some quarters at 
su<;h defects being pointed out. The consciousness of defects was a 
healthy sign of the first condition of progress, and was not at all incom- 
patible with a proper amount of self-respect.” 

It is a maxim of national self-conceit and false history that 
a Reform must come from within.” On the contrary, as a rule, 
“ Reform must begin from without.” So much is this the case that 
Sir II. S. Maine, in a Calcutta convocation address, traced the root 
of all progress to the Greeks : — 

« With one single exception, no race or nationality, left entirely to 
itself, has developed any intellectual result which is valuable or durable, 
except perhaps poetry. Not one of all those intellectual achievements 
which we regard as characteristic of the great progressive races of the 
world, not the law of the Romans, not the philosophy and sagacity of the 
Germans, not the luminous order of the French, not the political aptitude 
of the English — would ever have come into existence, if those races had 
been left to themselves. To one small people, covering, in its original 
scat, no more than a hand’s breadth of territory, it was given to create 
the principle of progress, of movement onwards and not backwards or 
downwards, of destruction tending to construction. That people was the 
Greek. Except the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin. A ferment spreading from that source 
has vitalized all the great progressive races of mankind, penetrating from 
one to another, and producing, in each, results accordant with its hidden 
and latent genius, and results of course often far greater than any 
exhibited in Greece itself. It is this principle of progress which we 
English are communicating to India. We did not crcato it. We deserve 
no special credit for it. It came to us filtered through many different 
media. But we have received it, and, as we have received it, so we pass 
it on. ,: 

While Greek influence is exaggerated, the general principle is 
true. Any reform movement, to bo thorough, must be taken up in tho 
country, but the original impulse generally comes from without. 

Notwithstanding temporary discouragements, the conclusion of 
the Hon. Mr. Telang may be adopted : — * • 

tl He asked them to take a cheerful view of things. Clouds would, of 
course, sometimes darken the horizon, but they might be sure that these 
ulnudb'would pass away, and the sun of glory come out again in all its 
brightness.” 

Need of Leaders. — Tho ultimate downfall of the caste system is 
certain m the end. “ Truth conquers.” Still, it may be much 
hastened by the efforts of a few zealous, consistent reformers among 
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the higher castes. Mr. Sherring says, u I£ tho superior castes 
are wise as well as politic, they will lose no time in holding out the 
right hand of fellowship to the lower. Such a step would, by its 
magnanimity, secure to them much of tho respect and honour which 
they at present enjoy/* 

ButVmta are wanted — not mere words . 

The Rev. Dr. Miller, of Madras gave an excellent address on 
(e Nothing for Nothing/* Good of any kind is not to be obtained 
unless men are willing to pay the price for it. Among other 
things he said that “ educated Hindus should not forget that fine 
discussions and elegant speeches, and long orating would not help 
them a bit towards removing tho great evils of enforced widowhood 
and infant marriage. There must be action and self-denial/* The 
same remark applies to caste. 

It has been suggested that the first step in practical reform 
would bo for different sections of the same caste to cat. together and 
intermarry. Mr. Sherring thinks that such is the case, even at 
present, to a largo extent, among the Ilajputs. The second advance 
would bo similar intercourse between families of different castes, 
but of about the same social standing. 

A lecture by the Rev. 15. P. Rice, B. A. on the “ Duties of Citi- 
zens/ 1 points out an easier way of helping to free one's country 
from the tyranny of social custom. lie says : — 

“ I am not satisfied with it, but I offer it simply on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. If all have not the active 
aggressive courage required for such a course as I have already named, 
all may at least muster the passive courage of what is called ‘masterly 
inactivity/ If one is not willing to bo made a martyr of, much may be 
done by standing aloof from the martyrdom of others. Refuse to join in 
the social ostracism by which a heterodox brother is being forced against 
his conscience, and decline to make any difference in your relations 
towards him. Probably even this will entail some trouble, but it will be 
of a minor degree, which ought not to be grudged or to be difficult 
to bear. It is nob necessary that you should agree with the obnoxious 
member in his opinions or sympathize with his personal character. Of 
greater importance, it is to side with him in his affirmation of the right 
of individual liberty. God lias made us our brother’s helpers, but. not 
our brother’s judges. Our own need of forbearance from others should 
make'us very forbearing to them. If others choose to persecute, that is 
their business, but at least we may refuse to have any thing to do with it, 
and we shall find many of our fellow-countrymen strengthened by our 
example/’* 

Duty of the so-called “ Lower Castes,” — The prospects of caste 
also depend a good deal upon the course taken by this largo section 
of tho community. Education is levelling up, and it will imve this 

* Tim Hindu f ;hlt August-, ltvS7. 
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effect more and more. Already in Bengal the Vaidyas and the 
Kayasths occupy a position little inferior to the Brahmans. There 
are thousands of youths considered to belong to degraded classes 
now in Colleges and Schools. “The heavy gloom of conscious 
inferiority,” says Shem'ng, €t is passing from their faces, which are 
becoming bright and cheerful like those of youths of the nigher 
castes.” 

The lower castes should avail themselves of every opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge and improving their position. W ith regard 
to cleanliness ami" good manners, they should seek to be on an 
equality with the highest — to be perfect gentlemen in the truest 
sense of the world. They should also remember that the less airs 
they give themselves, the more honour they will receive. There is 
a South Indian proverb that “ When the low caste is exalted, the 
umbrella must be borne even at midnight.” Let the truth of this bo 
disproved. ^ • 

Some of the attempts of the lower castes to raise themselves 
only damage their cause. Dr. Cornish remarks it as a curious phase, 
“ That the lower the caste, the more it now claims pre-eminence for 
itself.” He adds : — 

“ As the lower casies, in those days, frequently send out into the world 
men who accumulate wealth, so it happens that the surplus funds of such 
men are often employed in the feeding of pundits to prove the ancient 
glories of their particular caste. A whole literature of ponderous tomes 
is springing up in Southern India with no other object than the exalta- 
tion of caste.” 

'* The uneasiness of the lower castes in regard to the social position 
assigned them by Brahmanical authority is simply an indication that, 
under British rule, they have increased in wealth and intelligence, and 
naturally desire to prove that the yoke imposed upon them by the casto 
system was tyrannical and unjust. They seek to accomplish the latter, 
not by boldly denying the authorities on which the institution of caste 
was built up, but by claiming a position uuder the Hindu system which 
they have no pretensions to.” 

Referring to the publications on caste, Dr. Cornish says : — 

“ The majority of the works of this kind are simply mischievous, in- 
asmuch as they encourage, by fanciful theories, the pretensions of 
humble communities to seek high places in the Hindu social economy, 
instead of boldly endeavouring to prove historically that the caste system 
was of foreign growth, imposed upon them by their northern neighbours 
as a mark of bondage, and consequently no longer applicable' to the 
existing conditions of a free people under an impartial and just Govern- 
ment.”* J 

Ficti tious claims only degrade those who make them. The 

* Madras Census Re port , for J871, pp. 118, U». 
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pretensions of certain castes to be Rajputs are just as false as those 
of certain Rajputs to be descended from the sun and moon. 

A stand should be made on the great principles of truth and 
justice. Honest useful labour, of whatever kind, as a means of 
living, is far more honourable than one gained by fraud. The son 
of a Barber who raised himself to be Lord Chancellor of England 
was only the more deserving of respect on that account. 

Religions Reformation the great Agency. — W hile the measures 
already mentioned will have some influence, it must be confessed 
that a religious change is the only effectual remedy. Much was, at 
one time, expected from education. Mr. Sherring goes so far as 
to say that, with some noble exceptions, those who lravo had its 
advantages are “of all classes the most disappointing.” “With all 
their weight of learning the possession of which enables them to 
carry of University degrees and honors, they are perfectly content 
to mftigle among the most superstitious and ignorant Hindus, to do 
as they do, to obey their foolish dictum as law, and to have no 
other aim in life than to conform to the most rigid usages of their 
ancestors.” The testimony of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, an unexcep- 
tionable witness, is much in the same terms : — 

“ Caste still exercises a predominant influence among all classes of the 
community. Educated Hindus are puzzled to make out what they owe to 
their society, and why they render to caste their tribute of submission 
when there is nothing to compel their obedience. Nevertheless, the 
institution is as powerful among those who disregard many of its rules 
as it was with their fathers who rigidly observed them all. They find 
it as hard to bear excommunication themselves, and are as disposed 
t.o inflict that punishment upon wrong- doers of their community, as was 
the case with their ancestors in the past. Thoy find it as desirable 
to cling to their caste-fellows, despite many disagreeable features in 
their life and character, as their predecessors may have done.” 

Some of them, it is true, make fine speeches. A Native news- 
paper thus compares their public and private life : “A Demosthenes 
at Debating Societies, whose words tell as peals of thunder, a Luther 
in his public protestations against prevailing corruptions, a thorough- 
going Cockney in ideas and tastes, he is but a timid crouching 
Hindu in his home, yielding unquestioning submission to the 
requisitions of a superstitious family.” 

Mr. Sherring says of some of the educated classes : “ To be satisfied 
with calmly looking on and watching the current of events, 
implies a condition of meanness on the one hand, and incapacity, 
on the other, and therefore of total unfitness to be ranked a whit 
higher in the scale of civilization than their uneducated, supersti- 
tious, and caste-loving neighbours.” Even stronger language 

* New India, p. 142. 




may bo used, for the ignorant have not had their advantages, and 
are not guilty of insincerity. Still worse is tho conduct of those 
described by Principal Wordsworth, whose learning is employed 
to ft vindicate superstition and tyranny.” 

It is gladly admitted that some of the noblest men in India 
are also to be found among the educated classes, but they are 
such a very small minority, that Principal Wordsworth singles out 
“ the learned and venerable Dewan of Indore” as “ fighting almost 
single-handed.” 

The late Professorof Sanskrit in the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
in his Tagore Law Lectures, describes caste as “ the chief charac- 
teristic of Hinduism.” (p. 44). Caste and Hinduism must fall 
together. Whatever may bo the evils of caste, the masses believe 
that it has religions sanction, and must bo observed at all cost. 
The Hon. M. G. Ban ado said in a letter to Mr. M. Malaburi, 
“Only a religions revival can furnish sufficient moral strength 
to work out the complex social problems which demand our atten- 
tion.” The late Keshab Clmndcr Sen said at Bombay in 1 808 : “ Were 
I engaged in the work of reforming this country, I would not bo 
busy in lopping off the branches, but I would strike at tho fatal 
root of the tree of corruption, namely — idolatry. Ninety-nine evils 
out of every hundred in Hindu society, are, in my opinion, attribu- 
table to idolatry and superstition.” To these testimonies may be 
added that of Dr. Duff : — 

u What, then, can exorcise this Demon Spirit of caste ? Nothing — 
nothing — but the mighty power of the Spirit of God, quicken- 
ing, renewing and sanctifying the whole Hindu soul ! It is grace, 
and not argument — regeneration of nature, and not any im- 
proved policy of Government — in a word, the gospel, the ever- 
lasting gospel, and that alone, savingly brought home by tho 
energy of Jehovah's Spirit, that can effectually root out and 
destroy the gigantic evil. And it is the same energy, iu working 
through the same gospel of grace and salvation, that can aud will 
root out and destroy the other monster evil under which India still 
groans — Idolatry, with its grim satellite Superstition. 

“ As caste and idolatry sprang up together from the same rank 
soil of old nature — growing with each other’s growth, and strength- 
ening with each other’s strength — luxuriating in mutual embrace 
aud mysterious wedlock for untold ages — flinging abroad their 
arms, • branching so broad and long ’ as to smite the whole laud 
with the blight of their portentious shadow— both are destined to 
fall together. The same cause will inevitably prove tho ruin of 
both. The same light of sound knowledge, hurnau and divine, ac- 
companied by the grace of God’s Spirit, will expose the utter folly 
and irrationality of idolatry and superstition, and, at one and the 
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same time, lay bare the cruelty and injustice of that strange, half- 
natural, half-artificial caste system which has done so much to 
uphold, them. Then will the stupendous fabric of idolatry be seen 
falling down like Pagon before the Ark of the living God ; while 
the antisocial tyrannous dominion of caste will be resented, abhor- 
red, a«d trampled under foot with an indignation not lessened by 
the reflection that, over ages and generations without number, it 
hath already swayed undisturbed the sceptre of a ruthless despot- 
ism, which ground men down to the condition of irrationals, and 
strove to keep them there with the rigour of a merciless necessity 

A religion whose t( chief characteristic” is based on a blasphemous 
falsehood, will not always retain its hold. It will be seen to be the 
invention of priestcraft, and its books will no longer be considered 
as divine. The true Kalki Avatar will yet come, bringing in a 
reign of righteousness. He will loose the bands of wickedness, undo 
the hfcavy burdens, let tho oppressed go free, and break every yoke. 

The writer would conclude his remarks with Milton’s noble 
prayer : — 

“ Gome forth, from Thy royal chambers, 0 Prince of all tho 
kings of the earth ; put on the visible robes of Thy imperial 
majesty ; take up that unlimited sceptre which Thy Almighty 
Path or bath bequeathed Thee ; for now the voice of Thy bride calls 
Thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed !” 

* The Indian Rebellion , pp. 357, 358. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


At present the hopes of most Indian Reformers rest chiefly on 
" National Congresses” and political changes. By their means a 
supposed Golden Age is to be brought back. This is a very old 
delusion. te In all times,” says Smiles, “ men have been prone to 
believe that their happiness and well-being were to be secured by 
means of institutions, rather than by their own conduct.” A com- 
parison between the United States and the South American 
Republics shows that the value of representative Government 
depends upon the character of the people. 

It is fully admitted that political institutions should vary with the 
intelligence of the governed. The mistake is to expect more from 
them than they can give. 

No truth, perhaps, requires to be more impressed upon the minds 
of Indian reformers than the words of Sir Madhava Rao : 

“The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply does he feel 
there is no community on the face of the earth which suffers less from political 
evils and more from self-inflicted, or self-accepted, or self-created, and, therefore, 
avoidable evils, than the Hindu community ! I” 

At the root of these evils lies Hinduism. The proverb expresses 
the truth, Yaiha dev ah, tatha bhaJcta. As is the god, so is the 
worshipper. We are assimilated to the objects we worship. The 
Bhagavad Gita says: “By contemplating material objects we 
become materialised.” The vast majority of the Hindus worship 
senseless blocks and deities stained with crime. The great reform 
that India needs is to turn from dumb idols to the one living and 
holy God. All other changes required would follow in its train. 

Among intelligent Hindus there is a general acknowledgment 
that religious reform is needed ; but-, except, among members of 
the Brahma Sanmj, scarcely any come forward to indicate the 
changes that are necessary. The following pages ai’e au attempt 
to review Popular Hinduism, to show what is defective, and to 
point out the reforms which ought to be made. Philosophic and 
Vedic Hinduism will be considered in future Papers. 
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A false patriotism, very wide-spread at present, leads some to use 
sophistical arguments to defeud what they know to bo wrong; 
but the minds of others are more open to the truth, and their chief 
object is the real good of their couutry. It is the latter who are 
now addressed. 

The compiler would specially acknowledge his obligations to 
Religious Thought and Life in India , by Sir Monier Williams, Longer 
extracts have generally quotation marks, but many passages have 
simply been summarised. The work now mentioned is somewhat 
expensive (14**.), but his Hinduism , published by the S. P. C. K., is 
cheap (2#. 6rf.), and contains an excellent condensed sketch of the 
subject. Hinduism , Past and Present, by the Rev. Dr. M ( urray 
Mitchell, (It. T. S. 4.5.) is also strongly recommended. 

Madras, October, 1887. 

J. Me hooch. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Religiousness of the Hindus.— The Hindus are, in tlieir way, 
one of the most religious people in the world. It has been said of 
them # that “ they eat religiously, drink religiously, bathe relig- 
iously, dress religiously, and sin religiously It is so far right that 
religion engages much attention. Our stay in this world is com- 
paratively short, even in the case of the longest lived. To the man 
of fourscore, when he looks back, it seems as if it wore only a few 
days since he was a child. Consider, on the other hand, the eternity 
to which wo are speeding, and which we may enter at any moment. 
The man would justly be considered a fool who spent all his fortune 
in a single day, and had to starve the remainder of his life. That 
man is an incomparably greater fool who attends only to his body, 
which must so soon die, and neglects his soul which will live for 
ever either in happiness or misery. 

* Duty of Religious Inquiry.— There are two kinds of money, good 
and bad. Suppose a man is paid for his labour in bad rupees, 
however many ho may have collected, he is, in reality, worth nothing. 
Just as there are coiners who make bad money and pass it off as 
good, so cunning wicked men, for their own gain, havo devised 
false religions to impose upon the ignorant. 

There are very many religions in the world. A North India 
proverb says, Jitne muni , itne mat , There are as many religions 
as there are Mnnis. In general, religions are opposed to one 
another. One religion says that there is only one God, another 
says that there are 33 crores of divinities. Some say that the soul 
of man is part of G od ; others say that it is quite distinct ; one re- 
ligion forbids the worship of idols ; others enjoin it ; one religion 
says that sin may be washed away by bathing at certain places ; 
another says that all this is vain. Religious so contradictory 
cannot all bo true. Most of them must be false, and those who 
follow them are like men paid for their labour in bad money. 

Many people, without inquiry, blindly follow the religion of their 
forefathers. They act more wisely in worldly matters. When a 
clerk receives his salary, he counts the rupees, and sees that they 
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are all good. Even a woman when she goes to the bazaar to bay 
an earthen pot, taps it to find if it is sound before she gives the 
money. In religion, people generally act like a flock of sheep, 
which if the first leap over a bridge, the rest follow and are 
drowned. < 

Bad money may be known from good by means of the touchstono. 
God has given ns a touchstone to distinguish between true and faiso 
religions — our reason. If we do not nse it, we will suffer liko those 
men who take bad rupees without examination. This little book is 
intended to assist those who wish to investigate how far the religion 
of their forefathers is true and to be accepted. 

Religions of the Hindus.— India is peopled by more than a 
hundred different nations. Hinduism is a mixture of all the creeds 
of such as are willing to acknowledge the supremacy of the Brah- 
mans and adopt caste rules. Mr. Chentsal Hao, of Madras, thus 
points out the erroneousness of the idea that the Hindus have only 
one religion 

41 There are quite as great differences between the forms of belief 
grouped under the term ‘ Hindu Religion’ as there are between any of 
the principal religions of the world. Some of the doctrines of tho Hindu 
religion are theistic, some atheistic, and some pantheistic. In short, 
Hinduism is an encyclopaedia of religions.”* 

It admits every form of religious faith and practice — from a pure 
speculative atheism to the debased forms of demon and fetich wor- 
ship which prevail amc jg the lower classes. 

Sir A. C. Lyall compares Hinduism to “ a mere troubled sea 
without shore or visible horizon, driven to and fro by the winds of • 
boundless credulity and grotesque invention,” 

The following main divisions will be considered in successive 
Papers : 

I. Popular Hinduism. — This may, in general terms, bo defined 
as the religion of the Ramayana, Mahabharata, the Puranas, and 
the Tantras. Of nearly 200 millions of Hindus, about ninety-nine 
out of every hundred accept Hinduism in this form. It is almost 
universal among the women, and that which they teach their 
children. Under it, aboriginal superstitions will bo noticed. 

II. Philosophic Hinduism. — This may be described, -as the 
Hinduism of tho Upanishads, Bhagavad Gita, &c. In its pure 
form it is held by comparatively few ; but some of its doctrines are 
included in Popular Hinduism, and many persons combine the two. 

III. Vebic Hinduism. — The adherents of the Arya Samaj in 
North India and the Punjab profess to base their creed on the 
Vedas, with what correctness will be seen in the course of inves- 
tigation. 


* Christian College Magqsine, June, ISS6. 
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IV, New Hinduism.— This includes various attempts to purify 
Hinduism. Either under this head or separately, will be noticed 
systems like the Brahma Sarnaj, 

Religious Reform needed in India. — It must be confessed that 
the giteat mass of the Hindus do not admit this. They are per- 
fectly satisfied with their religion, and think it the best in the 
world. The Vedas are eternal and given from the mouth of 
Brahma ; any change would be for the worse. There are even 
educated men who regard Hinduism as a “ monument of ancient 
wisdom,” a “marvellously consistent and perfect system,” "infe- 
rior in respect to the purity and practical character of its sacred 
truths to no other religions in the world.” 

On the other hand, the most intelligent Hindus admit that 
the “ man-made” portions of their religion ought to be separated 
from* its " God-made” portions. Last year Sir Madliava Rao 
recommended a “judicious revival or repair of Hinduism” to “suit 
t)ie present times . 39 

The Hindu , the leading Native paper in South India, has the 
following remarks in an article on “ Social and Religious Re- 
form” 

“ As in Christian countries, so in our country also our moral and relig- 
ious ideas are derived from our theology. But this theology as well as 
these ideas must be explained away, modified, and reformed in 
certain aspects at least, to suit the changes that in course of time 
take place in the intelligence of the people. . It is no longer possible to 
justify to the young educated Hindu apparently immoral and crude 
practices because they are sanctioned in certain Puranas. The Hindu 
mythology lias to be purged of the absurdities that have overgrown 
it during centuries of ignorance and of superstitions and timid isolation. 
In the same manner, the moral ideas of our common jjeople have to 
be improved. An orthodox Hindu would tolerate falsehood, cowardice 
and self-abasement, but would damn to perdition bis neighbour who 
swerves the least from accepted conventions even in the details of per- 
sonal habits. Such moral perversity does not indicate, a healthy social 
condition. Similarly our ideas of charity, of social distinction, education, 
and social well-being in general have to be drawn out of the influence 
of an obsolete and backward civilization, and brought in harmony with 
the fresh spirit of the time.” June 24th, 1887. 

The foregoing proposals must commend themselves to every 
intelligent Hindu. 

The Reforms Reeded. — While it is admitted, in general terms, 
that reform is required, it is to bo expected that there will be 
great difference of opinion as to the changes necessary. The only 
way of arriving at a correct conclusion is to examino each feature 
of Hinduism in detail, and consider carefully any evils connected 
with it. 



4 POPULAR HINDUISM, 

The writer cheerfully admits that Hinduism contains some great 
truths, more or less clearly expressed. Moral precepts of a high 
order may also be culled from some of its sacred books. Sir 
Monier Williams has published an interesting collection, entitled, 
(< Indian Wisdom;” The late Dr. John Muir's Metrical Translations 
from Sanslcrit Writers , is another work of the same kind. Some 
of the passages are perfect gems. But the confession has also to 
be made that the Hindu sacred books likewise contain much that 
is erroneous and calculated to have a most prejudicial effect in 
every way, intellectually, socially, morally, and religiously. The 
aim should be to retain what is true, reject what is false, and 
accept what is good from any source. 

If an architect is employed to examine a large, old building, he 
goes over it carefully, pointing out what is necessary to bo done in 
each part. He mentions defects : his survey would be useless if he 
omitted them. In like manner, if Hinduism is to be reformed, it is 
necessary to specify the corruptions from which it has to be purified. 

Popular Hinduism, in its main features will be passed under 
review, and apparent evils will be noticed. The whole will conclude 
with a summary of the changes recommended. 

The Maharaja of Benares has a noble family motto : “ There is 
no Religion higher than Truth," The patriotism which seeks to 
defend every thing national, whether right or wrong, is as injurious 
as it is false. Simply to arrive at the truth should be the aim in 
the investigation. 

The inquiry also Bhould be thorough. An old insecure building 
may bo whitewashed so as to look apparently strong; but it will 
buiy in its ruins those who seek shelter in it during a storm. 

POPULAR HINDUISM. 

This is a very wide subject, which may be treated in different 
ways. The order of time and development will partly be followed. 


Demon Worship. 

Domonolatry is the religion of savages in all parts of the world. 
Without doubt, it was tlie original superstition over a great part of 

a® 1 ®*, r f°, the pr ^ se , n A? ay i fc survives > or less, from Siberia to 
South Ceylon. Buddhism has been powerless to overcome ifc. The 

Sif % mOT& Un / Cr illfluonce the creed of 
Bo f m ese, from the highest to the lowest, both 
publicly and privately, engage m demon worship. The following 
remarks refer especially to India. “ 

^ India was first peopled by wild tribes, somewhat like those still 
fig" J . 1 “ 8 «“ e °f jungles. They were dark in colour compared 
ryan invaders ; they spoke strange languages, and bad 
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other customs. These things, together with their sudden night 
attacks, with loud yells, upon those who sought to take their lands, 
made the Aryans convert them into devils. 

In course of time the Aryans and aborigines blended together as 
friend# ; but the dread of demon-foes remained. “ The great majority 
of the inhabitants of India,” says Sir Monier Williams, “ are, from 
the cradle to the burning ground, victims of a form of mental 
disease which is best expressed by the term demonophobia. They 
are haunted and oppressed by a perpetual dread of demons. They 
are firmly convinced that evil spirits of all kinds, from malignant 
fiends to merely mischievous imps and elves, are ever on the watch to 
harm, harass, and torment them, to cause plague, sickness, famine 
and disaster, to impede, injure, and mar every good work. 

So deep-seated and ineradicable is the fear of evil spirits in the 
mind^ of the lower orders, that in many villages of India the doors 
of the houses are never allowed to face the South, lest the entrance 
of some dreaded demon should be facilitated.* 

The majority of the demons are supposed to have originally been 
human beings, especially those who met with a sudden or violent 
death, and had been dreaded in their lifetime. A British officer, 
mortally wounded in Travancoro, was afterwards worshipped as a 
demon. Even a missionary’s wife, who died of cholera during a 
journey and was buried in a lonely waste, began to bo worshipped ; 
so that her remains had to be taken to Madura. 

When a woman dies unpurified within fifteen days after child- 
birth, she becomes a demon, and is always on the watch to attack 
other young mothers. Sir Monier Williams found in one place 
people worshipping tho ghost of a milkman who was killed by a 
tiger and became a devil. In another place the ghost of a potter 
became a devil, and a terror to the neighbourhood. The priests of 
these demons were milkmen and potters respectively. A robber 
who was hung at Trichinopoly became so popular as a demon that 
children were constantly named after him. 

All are powerful, malicious, and interfering ; and all are desirous 
of bloody sacrifices and frantic dances. One demon prefers the 
sacrifice of a goat, another a hog, a third a cock. Pariah demons 
require, arrack in addition. Brandy and cheroots, which the British 
officer loved during life, were his favourite offerings; but they were 
afterwards consumed by those who presented them. 

Most of the demons are supposed to dwell in trees. The idea 
seems to be that they require protection from the weather like 
human beings, and betake themselves to trees as convenient and 
agreeable places of shelter. Some wander to and fro, and go pp 
and down in uninhabited wastes; some skulk in shady retreats. 

# Religious Thought aqd Life in India , pp. 210, 245. 
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Sometimes they take up their abodes in houses; one of them may 
take a fancy to inhabit the body of a votary. 

Sometimes the demons are content with frightening the timid* 
without doing any real harm. People hear a strange noise at 
night; and immediately they see a devil making his escape in the 
shape of a dog as large as a hyena or a cat with eyes like two 
lamps. Even in the day time, about the close of the hot season, 
they may often be seen in the shape of a whirlwind, catching up and 
whisking about in their fierce play every dry stick and leaf that 
happens to lie in their path. 
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DEMON WORSHIP. 

Nightmare is always supposed to bo caused by a demon. He 
seats himself on the chest of the sleeping person, and tries to 
suffocate him. 

In South India there are two essential features of domon worship, 
namely dancing and the offering of bloody St'icrificos. 

The devil dancer wears dresses adapted to frighten the ignorant 
spectators. The instruments of noise are the tom tom, the horn, 
but especially the bow. The last consists of bells of different sizes 
fastened to a gigantic bow, played on by several persons. As each 
musician strives to outstrip his neighbour both in rapidity and 
louduess, there is such a tumult of frightful sounds as may be 
supposed to delight even a demon's ear. 

The music is at first slow, and the dancer either stands still or 
moves about in silence. As it becomes quicker, his excitement 
beg ins to rise. Sometimes lie lashes himself with a huge whip or 
drinks the blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of the decapi- 
tated goat to his mouth. At last ho snorts and whirls about with 
frantic leaps. The demon has entered him, and those present 
consult him about the disease, and the offerings to be made. 

The object of the sacrifice is the removal of the demon’s anger, 
or of the calamities which his auger brings down. The demon 
thirsts for the life of his votary, or for that of his child; and by a 
little ceremony and show of respect, a little music, he may be 
content with the life of a goat instead.* 

Evils of Demon Worship. — There are no such beings as those 
that are supposed to cause tlio evils before described. They are 
just as imaginary as those that ignorant parents employ to frighten 
children. The Hindus are troubled by false alarms. 

Demon dances and ceremonies are generally performed when 
pestilenco is feared, and last the whole night, the time when the 
body is weakest and the causes of disease strongest. Exposure to 
the night air and fatigue tend to spread the epidemic. 

Demon ceremonies take away the attention of the people from 
what would really be beneficial. No amount of dancing or offerings 
will stop a siuglo case of small-pox, while vaccination is an effectual 
protection. Tho latter should be attended to instead of the former. 
Cleanliness, pure water, and wholesome food, are the true safeguards 
against cholera. 

It is most degrading for human beings to worship demons. One 
effect is to make them like demons in disposition, quarrelsome and 
revengeful. God alone ought to be worshipped, and to give the 
honour duo to him to demons is like people in a country, instead of 
honouring their rightful king, paying respect to low caste thieves. 


# Chiefly abridged from Bishop Caldwell. 
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Devil dancing is declining in South India. Numbers who onco 
stood in constant dread o£ imaginary evil spirits are now freed from 
their superstitious fears, and worship the one true God alone. It 
should be universally abandoned. 

Tutelary and Village Deities. , # 

A tutelary god among the Hindus is one that delivers from the 
calamities believed to be due to demons. The village deities 
(grama-do vata) probably represent the local fetiches* once 'held 
in veneration by uncivilized aboriginal tribes, and afterwards grafted 
into tho Hindu system of the Brahmans, whose policy has ever been 
to appropriate all existing cults, customs, and superstitions. 

Scarcely a village and indeed scarcely a household in India is 
without its tutelary divinity, usually represented by some rudely 
carved image or symbol, located in homely shrines, or over door- 
ways, or, it may be, denoted by simple patches of red paint on 
rocks or under sacred trees or in crossways, and always taking 
the place of the superior gods in the religion of tho lower orders. 

The village deity is often represented simply by a stone. The 
worship of stones is very ancient and was widely prevalent. Tho 
prophet Isaiah, 2G00 years ago, refers to tho offerings to stones 
among tho Jews. The Arabs worshipped rocks and stones before 
the time of Muhammad, and the black stone of the Kaaba is still 
venerated by them. 

An American India > will pick up a round stone of any kind, 
paint it, clear away tho grass at some distance from his hut, and 
there place his stone or god. Ho makes an offering to it of some 
tobacco, and prays to it to deliver him from danger. In some parts 
of America three kinds of stones are specially worshipped — one 
profitable for crops, another for women to be delivered without pain, 
and a third for rain. 

All over India there are stones which are worshipped, and smear- 
ed with red lead as an offering. A cooly vows to the village deity, 
€( If thou help me in Ithis work, I will offer to thee on tho coming 
Saturday a pice’ worth of red lead.” 

Shashti , protectress of children, receives worship, vows, and 
offerings, especially from women. Her only representative is a 
rough stone, as big as a man’s head, set at the foot of a sacred treo. 

In South India, Aycnar, said to be the son of Siva and Vishnu, 
is supposed to guard the fields, crops, and herds of the peasantry, and 
drive away the demons causing disease, blight and other calamities. 
Outside mitny villages, generally among a group of fcroes, may be 
seen shrines of Ayenar, surrounded with rude clay figures of horses 

# A. fetioh ? T ^iah * a object, living or inanimate, looked upon as the repre- 
sentative or dwelling plaoe of a god. 1 
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—often of life size — on which he is supposed to ride when keeping 
guard. He has two wives who generally sit on each side of him, 
and take an active part in driving away demons. No villager in 
Southern India will pass near the shrines of Ayonar and his wives 
after dark. If any person happens to cross their path when they 
are careering about the fields, he is liable to be taken for an evil 
spirit and slain. 

One would suppose that a grain of common sense would prevent 
people from thinking that an ugly horse of clay, unable itself to 
move a foot, would be of any use to a god for riding. 

After recovery from sickness or to commemorate any piece of 
good fortune, the villagers place fresh clay horses round the shrine 
of Ayeuar, as thankofferiugs or in fulfilment of vows. He is also 
at such times propitiated by offerings of the blood of swine, goats, 
sheep, cocks and other animals, or by cooked food and libations of 
strong liquor. 

Hannman (from a word meaning € possessing largo jaws’) is a 
very common village god in the Dekkan, Central and Upper India. 
He will be noticed again under animal worship. 

Tho most popular tutelary deities of India are the “ Mothers/ 1 
called Matas in the north, and Ammans in the south. Generally tliero 
is also a inale deity who protects, like the female, from all adverse 
and demoniacal influences. But the Mother is the favourite object 
of adoration. She may bo supposed to possess more activity and 
force (sakti), while as feminine she is more easily propitiated by 
prayer, flattery, and offerings, more ready to defend from evil, more 
irritable, uncertain and wayward in her temper and words, more 
dangerously spiteful, and prone to inflict diseases, if offended by 
neglect. 

In Gujarat alone there arc about 140 distinct Mothers, besides 
numerous varieties of some of tho more popular forms. The 
name of one of the Mothers is Khodiyar, € Mischief. 1 An out- 
break of sickness is supposed to be caused by neglect in supplying 
lier with daily food. One Mother prevents cholera, another causes 
cholera, one causes and prevents whooping cough, another controls 
mad dogs. 

The small-pox goddess is a form of divine Mother worshipped 
under different names in every part of India. In the north she is 
called Sitala Devi or simply Devi. Sifcala moans “ &he who cools. 11 
Her name in the south is Mari-amman, Mother of Death. Small- 
pox is called by the common people “ the sport of the Amman” 
When a person is stricken by small-pox the expression tho people 
use is “the Amman is taking her pastime over him. 11 

The Chinese have also a small-pox goddess. When the late 
Emperor was attacked by the .disease, the image of the goddess was 

B 
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carried in procession, with groat ceremony, through tho streets of 
Peking, and was even brought into the sickroom. After the Em- 
peror’s death, the goddess was abused, and her imago broken up. 

Many of tho local Mothers have been represented by the Brah- 
mans to be forms of lvali. In the south, Kali-amman, as well as 
Mari-amman, is supposed to preside over cholera. In the north, a 
new goddess, called Ola Bibi, has tho same office, and is worshipped 
in the month Phalgun. 

These female tutelary deities, if not propitiated by constant 
offerings, and especially with blood, inflict the very plagues from 
which they are thought usually to protect people. Some of the 
“Mothers^ 1 dreaded for tlieir fierce nature, as Kali-amman and 
Mari-amman, are themselves simply demons. 

Bishop Caldwell says, “ The only difference that I can perceive 
between the Amman* and tho devils, consists in this, that the 
Ammans are never supposed to take up their abode in the bodies 
and minds of their worshippers. What is called demoniacal posses- 
sion is confined to devils properly so called.” 

Deaths from Small-pox and Cholera.— About 240,000 human 
beings are, as it were, sacrificed every year in India on the altar of the 
imaginary goddess of small-pox, who is supposed for her amusement 
to scatter the seeds of the disease. Ignorant people are afraid to 
get their children vaccinated, lest they should incur the anger of 
the goddess. There is no such goddess ; the belief about her is a 
false superstition, leading to great loss of life. If persons are pro- 
perly vaccinated in infancy and again at puberty, almost perfect 
protection is secured. 

The matter for vaccination was first taken from tho cow, and this 
is still one of the best ways of being vaccinated. 

About as many die every year from cholera as from small-pox. It 
is not caused by any goddess or demon. It is a kind of poison seed 
which springs up best among filth. There is no complete preserva- 
tive against it like vaccination ; but cleanliness, good food, pure 
water, warm clothing, are great safeguards. 

The ignorant trust only to offerings and ceremonies for protec- 
tion against pestilence. Educated men should try to spread sound 
knowledge on the subject ; they should encourage vaccination, a pure 
water supply, and cleanliness among all with whom they come in 
contact. 

Tilth is the true Mari-amman, Mother of Death. 

Deified Men. 

Five classes have especially been deified— kings, warriors. Brah- 
mans, saiuts, and sages. 

In India, says Sir A. C. Lyall, “ whatever he tho original reason for 
venerating a deceased man, his upward .course towards deification is the 
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Fame. At first we have the grave of one whose name, birthplace and 
parentage are well known in the district ; if he died at home, his family 
often set up a shrine, instal themselves in possession* and realise a hand- 
some income out of the offerings ; they become hereditary keepers of the 
sanctuary, if the shrine prospers and its virtues stand test. Or if the man 
wandered abroad, settled near some village or sacred spot, became re- 
nowned for his austerity or his afflictions, and there died, the neighbours 
think it great luck to have the tomb of a holy man within their borders, 
and the landholders administer the shrine by manorial right. In tho 
course of a very few years, as the recollection of the man’s personality 
becomes misty, his origin grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary 
hue, his birth and death were both supernatural ; in the next generation 
the names of the elder gods get introduced into the story, and so tho 
marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, until nothing but a perso- 
nal incarnation can account for such a series of prodigies. The man was an 
Avatar of Vishnu or Siva; his supreme apotheosis is now complete, and 
the Ifrahman’s feel warranted in providing for him a niche in the ortho- 
dox Pantheon. 

“ Tho earliest start of even a first-rato god may have been exceedingly 
obscure; but if he or his shrine make a few good cures at the outset 
(especially among women and valuable cattle), his reputation goes rolling 
up like a snowball. This is the kind of success which has made the 
fortune of some of tho most popular, the richest, and the most, widely 
known gods in Berar, who do all the leading business.”* 

Jealousies and rivalries occasionally spring up between the 
adherents and admirers of various departed saints or heroes, espe- 
cially if much expense has been incurred in erecting shrines, and 
monuments in the hope of attracting pilgrims to particular localities. 

At Pandharpur, in the Deccan, the favourite god is Vithobn, 
originally a Brahuian, but now regarded as a form of Krishna. 
*10 Marathi poet Tukarama has become himself an object of 
adoration. At Jejuri, 30 miles from Poona, Khandoba, a raja, 
is looked upon as au incarnation of Siva. A man, called Balaji, 
considered an incarnation of Vishnu, has a temple at Tirupati, 
north-west of Madras, whose income is said to amount to J £ lakhs 
a year. Rama and Krishna, notwithstanding tlieir human parent- 
age, have been exalted by their worshippers to tho first rank 
among Vishnu’s incarnations. 

Tlie hero worship of India is subject to constant changes. Wor- 
shippers are capricious ; great warriors, great saints, and great 
sages have their day, and find themselves pushed into the back- 
ground, while their places are taken by rival warriors, saints, and 
sages who claim to be still greater. “ The Indian Pantheou,” 
says Sir A. C. Lyall, “like tho palace in the Persian parable, 
is but a caravanserai.” 


* AsiatiC'Studics, pp.22, 24. 
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Ancestral WousniP. 

The Hindus suppose that some of the dead are degraded to 
the state of evil demons, while others are elevated to the posi- 
tion of divinities. The general idea is that the dead requirt to be 
nourished for three generations by their descendants, aud to havo 
works of merit performed for their benefit. 

Ancestral worship forms a part of nearly every religion. It is 
the chief superstition of China. Every house in the country has 
an altar before which morning and evening adoration is paid to 
departed ancestors. When a marriage is proposed, the papers aro 
laid on the ancestral altar. The Chinese believe that the happi- 
ness of the spirits depends in a great measure on the worship 
and offerings of posterity, and that those who aro careful to render 
it to them secure the favour of the gods. Once a year they* wor- 
ship at the tombs of their ancestors. A feast is provided, and 
large quantities of paper-money are burned. 

It is much the same in India. To the mind of the Hindu, says 
Professor Bhafctacharjya “ Ancestor- worship, in some form or 
other, is the beginning, the middle, and the end of what is known 
as the Hindu religion.”* 

The first object of the Hindu Shraddha is to provide the depart- 
ed spirit with an intermediate body. Were it not for this, be- 
lieved to be created by the offerings, the spirit would be an impure 
and unquiet ghost (prefcn), wandering about on the earth or in 
the air among demons, and condemned itself to become an evil 
spirit. The intermediate body converts it from a Preta into a 
Pitri or ancestor. The ball (Pinda) of rice offered ou the first 
day nourishes the spirit in such a way as to furnish it with a head ; 
on the second day, the Pinda gives it a neck and shoulders, and 
so on. By the tenth day the intermediate body is sufficiently 
formed to feel the sensation of hunger. On the eleventh and 
twelfth days it feeds voraciously on the offerings, and so gains 
strength on the thirteenth day for its terrible journey to Yam a. 

The wicked man, according to the Ganida Puraua, has to 
travel 86,000 yojanas. Midway is the awful river Vaitarani, 100 
yojanas in breadth, of unfathomable depth, filled with "blood, 
infested by huge sharks, crocodiles and sea monsters; darkened 
by clouds of hideous vultures. Thousands of condemned spirits 
stand trembling on its banks. Consumed by a raging thirst, they 
drink the blood which flows at their feet, then tumbling headlong 
into the torrent they are overwhelmed by the rushing waves, 
innally they are hurried down to the lowest depths of hell to 
undergo inconceivable tortures. 


Tagore Law Lectures, p. 130. 
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On the other hand the Hindu is taught that by performing certain 
religious rites and giving gifts to the Brahmans, all the terrific 
penalties of sin may be avoided, and Yama loses bis victims. The 
Brahmans are held for the time to represent the Pitris, aud what- 
ever nourishes and benefits tho Brahmans nourishes and benefits 
the Pitris. It is also thought that the offerers store up merit 
for themselves as well as help their ancestors. A childless man 
who lias no son to make offerings for him is said to fall into tho 
hell called Put . Futra, a son, is supposed to mean one who saves 
from hell. 

A Shradda may ho performed every day, and especially on vari- 
ous occasions of rejoicing, as on naming a child, on entering a 
new dwelling, &c. 

Poverty caused by Shraddhas. — Native newspapers complain of 
the poverty of tho people, and lay the blame at the door of the 
British Government, whereas it is largely caused by their own 
insane customs. 

The funeral ceremonies of the older members of a family involve 
a great expenditure. In the Panjab the average cost is said to be 
Its. 500. a A well-to-do person in Bengal,” says Sir Monier 
Williams, “ would incur the everlasting obloquy of his family and 
friends and be almost excommunicated from society if he spent 
less than six thousand or seven thousand rupees on the funeral of a 
father, and in the carrying out of all the other necessary ceremonies 
consequent on his death. It is well known that the expenditure 
incurred on such occasions by rich Bengal Rajas and Zamindars of 
high family has often impoverished them for the remainder of their 
lives. Instances arc on record oC a single funeral and Shraddha 
costing a sum equivalent to £120,000, the greater part of that 
amount being squandered on worthless Brahmans, indolent Pandits, 
hypocritical devotees, and vagabond religious mendicants.” 

Gaya, about 55 miles south of Patna, is tho most frequented place 
for the performance of Sliraddhas. Their efficacy is such that 
wherever the departed relatives may bo they are at once taken to 
Vishnu’s heaven, Vaikuntha. The expen, so is proportionately great. 
To secure tho complete advantage a round of ceremonies must be 
performed at about a hundred distinct places, while the fees paid 
to the rapacious priesthood, called Gayawals, are enormous in tho 
case of rich men. 

Money for the performance of Shraddbas has often to he borrowed 
at high interest. When a Hindu saves any money, he often spends 
it on jewels. Those jewels he gives as security, while he has to 
pay the interest. 

Sir Monier Williams justly remarks : — 

“In truth, tho expenditure of time, money, and energy needed to 
satisfy public opinion before a njan is held to have discharged tho debt 
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due to a deceased father, and before he is relieved from the long course 
of fasting and mourning he is expected to undergo, constitutes an evil 
which has gradually grown till it has become a veritable curse to the 
country, and one of the principal bars to any advance in its social condi- 
tion. Nor is there any warrant- for the system in the more ancient books 
held sacred in India as authoritative guides.”* • 

Moral Evils of Shraddhas. — These are even worse than the pov- 
erty. Numbers of idle vagabonds, some of them notoriously vicious, 
are maintained who should work for their living. The impression is 
given that a man’s welfare in another world depends mainly, not 
upon his own conduct, but on the offerings made after his death. 
He may lead any sort of life, however immoral and wicked, provided 
he leave enough to feed the Brahmans, and especially to have liis 
Shraddlia performed at Gaya. Thus encouragement is given to sin. 
On the other hand, a childless man is said to fall into Put* The 
great Judge of all the earth will do that which is right. A* man 
will be rewarded or punished for his own deeds, not for those of 
others over which he has no control. 

The whole system is clearly an invention of the Brahmans to 
deceive ignorant credulous Hindus and get their money. At a time 
when mourning the loss of relatives, they work upon their feelings 
and extort from them all they can. 

It is our duty to cherish the memory of our forefathers, but their 
happiness in a future state depends upon their own conduct — not 
upon our offerings. The best way of showing respect for them is 
by living noble lives. 


Plant Worship. 

This is a very old superstition. According to Hinduism, gods, 
demons, men, and animals, may transmigrate into plants. Manu 
says (I. 4ff) that plants are " possessed of consciousness, and are 
endowed with pleasure and pain.” 

In Vedic times the Soma plant, yielding an intoxicating juice, 
was adored, and considered itself to bo a god. At present tho 
Tulasi plant is looked upon as the most sacred. There are different 
stories of its supposed origin. One account says that it was 
produced at the churning of the milk sea. Another versionris that 
a woman, named Tulasi, sought by long religious austerities, to 
become the wife of Vishnu. Lakshmi, hearing of this, cursed her, 
and changed her into the plant which bears her name, and is 
worshipped as a deity. The following prayer is often addressed to 
a< h>ro that Tulasi in whose roots are all the sacred places of 
pilgrimage, in whose centre are all the deities, and in whose upper 
branches are all the Vedas.” 


* Religious Life and Thought injndia, pp, 278, 279. 
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TI 10 Tulasi is especially the Hindu woman’s divinity. It is 
generally planted in the courtyard of respectable families, with a 
space around for circumambulation. All the religion of many of 
the women consists in walking round the Tulasi plant, in saying 



TULASI PLANT. 


prayers to it, or in placing offerings before it. The great object 
is to have sous. They walk 108 times round it, with the right 
shoulder always turned towards it. If the left shoulder were used, 
all the efficacy would be lost ! 

The Tulasi plant is sometimes married to a representation of 
Vishnu, called the Salagrama. Thousands of rupees are sometimes 
spent on their marriages. At one of them there was a great 
procession of 8 elephants, 200 camels, and 400 horses. 

The Pipal is held to be a most holy tree. Some say it is occupied 
by the essence of Brahma, and it is occasionally invested with the 
sacred thread as if it were a Brahman. Others say that it is 
pervaded by Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. It is believed that spirits 
delight to sit in the branches, and listen to the rustling of the 
leaves. 

The third most sacred plant in India is the Bilva or wood-apple. 
Offerings of its leaves are placed on the liiiga and Siva’s bull. 
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The Nim, or Margosa, is also saci*od. A string of its leaves 
is often hung across doorways for protection against demons and 
other evil influences. 

Of the grasses, the Kiisa is the holiest. It is used at all religions 
ceremonies. It sanctities the soil, forms the most sacred < of all 
seats, cleanses every thing it touches, purifies the impure, and when 
wound roiuul the lingers makes them fit to engage in the most 
solemn rites. In virtue, it is nearly equal to the excrements of the 
cow. 

Animal Worship. 

Pew sights arc more pitiable than that of a mail worshipping a 
beast, yet idolatry has always prevailed among uncivilised and half- 
civilised races in every part of the earth. 

The Hindus believe that there are 84 lakhs of different spedles of 
animals through which any man may pass. Even a flea may eneloso 
the soul of some person who was a sago or a saint. The stories 
about talking boasts and birds are by ignorant Hindus looked upon 
as real narratives. From this belief in transmigration, many 
Hindus will not kill au animal of any kind. 



wo us mm no the sehvcnt. 

IW is one motive why animals are worshipped. Among some of 
the jungle tribes the tiger is regarded ns a. god. But serpent worship 
is iai moie general. It glides stealthily about, and some species, 
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by a mei*o prick, can cause almost immediate death. About 20,000 
human beings perish annually in India from snake bites. The deadly 
cobra is especially reverenced. The thousand-headed snake, Shesha, 
is sometimes represented as forming the couch and canopy of 
Vishnu, wliilo sleeping during the intervals of creation. According 
to popular belief, earthquakes are caused by his shaking ono of his 
heads. In somo parts women go to suake holes, and place there 
offerings of milk and eggs, with invocations and prayers. Serpent 
worship prevails largely among the negroes of Western Africa. 

The monhitj is considered sacred, perhaps on account of its resem- 
blance, in some respects, to human beings, and from its strange 
ways. It was worshipped, liko tho tiger, by the aborigines, and 
afterwards .adopted by the Brahmans. In somo parts of the country 
Hanuman is a very common village god. He is said to have been 
tho sen of Parana, f the wind/ by a monkey mother, lie could 
assume auy form at will, hurl rocks, remove mountains, put the sun 
in one of his armpits, and dart through the air like lightning. Sura si, 
a Itakshasi, tried to swallow him. Hanuman stretched himself so 
much that her mouth was a hundred yojauas wide ; then lie suddenly 
shrank up to tho size of a thumb, darted through her, and camo out 
at her right oar ! 



HANUMAN. 

Hanuman ’s “ traditions and attributes,” says Sir A. Lyall, " illustrate 
curiously the process by which a mere animal fetich, dreaded for his 
ugliness and half-human ways, soon rises to bo an cllin king of tho 
monkey tribe, next becomes a powerful genius, and latterly emerges 
into the full glory of divine Avatdr, surrounded by the most extravagant 
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fables to explain away the simian bead and tail wliieb have stuck to hint 
through all his metamorphoses,”* 

Some animals are worshipped for their usefulness. This applies 
especially to- tire cow and ball. 

Great religious changes have taken place among tlio Hindus. 
One of the most remarkable is the feeling with regard to the cow. 
In Vedic times the Gomcdha, or cow sacrifice, was common. When 
a person died, a cow was killed to accompany him. The flesh of 
the cow was freely eaten. t A guest was called Goghna , he for 
whom a cow is killed. It is protended by some that the animals 
wore not really killed ; but the Atharva Veda gives a list of the 
different persons who were to receive the various parts when cut 
up. Soino say that animals wero always restored to life again ; 
bub this must have been done after they were eaten. 

At present the idea of eating beef is so horriblo to Hindus/ that 
some never mention tlio word in the vernacular, and frequently 
there have been serious riots on account of the slaughter of cows. 
Among tlio Sikhs it was considered a greater crime to kill a cow 
than to kill a daughter. 

The cow, valuable for its milk, is the animal which receives most 
worship in India. There is an annual ceremony in her honour. The 
prayer is sometimes offered: “ 0 mother, be gracious to us. Bless us 
with a rich harvest. Let our lands bring forth an increase. We 
are thy humble servants.” 

The ancient Egyptians were especially notorious for animal wor- 
ship. Bulls received the most profound veneration. They were 
kept in splendid temples, they wero adored and prayed to by thou- 
sands during their lives, and at their death they were placed in 
huge tombs, while all Egypt went into mourning. But the Hindus 
have reached the lowest depth of degradation in animal worship. 
The very excrements of the cow aro sacred. Her urine is the best 
of all holy waters — a sin-destroying liquid which purifies every 
thing it touches. Cow dung is supposed to be of equal efficacy. 
The ashes produced by burning this hallowed substance, are of such 
a holy nature, that they have only to be sprinkled over a sinner to 
convert him into a saint. To swallow a pill composed of the fivo 
products of the cow will even purify a man who has been polluted 
by a visit to England. 

The bull, useful in cultivation, ranks next to the cow. Siva is 
said to perform all his journeys riding upon its back. Vemana, a 
Tolugu poet, says, “ Seeing a bull made of stone, men reverently 
bow down before it; seeing the living moving animal, they flog it.” 

— 

* A sintic Studies, p . 1 4. 

3,>I F 369 l ' r00f8 ^ giTWl by Dr ' Wajendralala Mitra in his Indo-Aryans', Vol. I. pp. 
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Shasti is Paid to ride on a cat. Hence no Hindu woman will 
injure that animal, lest she should offend the goddess. 

The Brabmany kite, supposed to represent Garuda, the vehicle 
of Vishnu, is the most sacred of birds. Offerings arc made to it by 
throwing up bits of flesh, which it nimbly catches with its claws. 
It is said to destroy serpents. On this account the ancient Egyp- 
tians worshipped the bird ibis. 

TOOL WORSHIP. 

In the Vedas hymns arc addressed to the sacrificial implements. 
The posts to which victims were tied were asked to bestow “ wealth 
and progeny.” A hymn is especially dedicated to the arrow. It is 



CARPENTER WO&SUIPPIXfi II IS TOOLS. 


addressed : “ Arrow, whetted by charms, fly when discharged ; go, 

light amoijg the adversaries ; spare not one of the enemy.” The 
ladle, a kfnd of large spoon, likewise receives great honour. “ We 
revile not the ladle which is of exalted race ; verily, we assert the 
dignity of the wooden implement. The ladle lias established the sky.” 
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Every object that benefits the Hindu and helps to provide him 
with a livelihood becomes for the time*bcing his fetich or god. On 
particular days the farmer prays to his plough, the fisher to his net, 
the writer adores his pen, the banker his account books, the car- 
pen ter his tools, the woman her basket and other articles that- assist 
her in her household labours. The Thugs, who murdered travellers 
in the namo of the goddess Kali, worshipped the pickaxe which they 
carried for the speedy burial of their victims. 

River and Water Wofismr. 

The tendency to worship anything useful has been noticed. Tho 
fertility of Egypt depends upon tho river Nile ; lienee it was early 
regarded as a deity. In the times of the Vedas, the Aryans had not 
advanced far into India; the Ganges is therefore only twice men- 
tioned in the hymns. The Indus was tho nioit celebrated river. 
The Saraswati, as a goddess, protected the Aryans from their east- 
ern enemies. 

In later times tho Ganges was generally considered to be the 
most, sacred of all rivers. It is said to flow from the toe of Vishnu, 
ami to have been brought down from heaven by tho prayers of tho 
saint llhagiratlii to purify the ashes of tho Cl), 000 sons of King 
Sagsira. Ganga was angry at being brought down from heaven, 
and Siva, to save the earth from the shock of her fall, caught the 
river on his matted hair. 



bathing in the Ganges. 

f The fo: lowing is a prayer addressed to the river : “ Oh, Mother 
(ranga ! I now bow at thy foot., have mercy on thy servant. Who 
can describe thy virtues ? Wore the greatest of sinners, the perpe- 
trator of endless crimes to pronounce tho word Ganga, M. 10 , being 
delivered from all his sins, shall be ti an slated to tho blissful abode 
oi the celestials.” Hence the countless temples with flights of 
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steps lining its bants; hence the array of priests, called < sons of 
the Ganges/ sitting on the edge of its streams, ready to aid the 
ablutions of conscience-stricken bathers, and stamp them as white- 
washed when they emerge from the stream. Hence also the constant 
traffic carried on in transporting Ganges water to all parts of the 
country. 

The Agni Parana declares that “ those who die when half their 
body is immersed in Ganga water, shall bo happy thousands of 
thousands of ages and resemble Brahma.” This false superstition 
has led to a very barbarous practice in Bengal, where the Ganges 
is especially worshipped. When a person is supposed to be dying, 
he is carried to the Ganges and laid down upon its banks, some- 
times surrounded by beings like himself, whose shrieks and groans 
disturb his repose. A few minutes before his death lie is again 
brought to the brink of the river, when the body is half immersed 
in water; while Ganges water and mud are put into his mouth. 



Sometimes people lie for (lays on the river bank, unwilling* to 
return home as their friends would refuse to take them in. When 
a person is dying, every thing should be done to lessen his sufferings ; 
but through this false notion every thing is rather done to increase 
the agony. Many lives are thus shortened, and in some cases 
people are gven murdered by those who wish to get. their property. 

Hindu ^bothers sometimes offered children in sacrifice to the 
Ganges. ; The British Government had to place guards at Sagar 
Island, where the Ganges joins the sea, to stop the practice. 
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Only Brahmans living* near the Ganges profited by the supposed 
sanctity of the river. Those in the south make the people believe 
that the water of the (ranges comes once in twelve years to Com- 
bacomun, in the Madras Presidency, and lakhs of people go to bathe 

in a muddv tank. • 

The Narbada (bliss-givor) has its admirers who exalt it even 
above the Ganges. It is said to have sprung from the perspiration 
of the god Itudra. " One day’s ablution,” they Ray, " in the Ganges 
frees from all sin, but the mere sight of the Narbada purifies from 
guilt.” Furthermore, either bank of the Narbada may be used for 
burning the dead, whereas only the northern bank of the Ganges 
is effectual for that purpose. Sanctity is also claimed, more or less, 
for other rivers, as the Godavery, Cavery, &e. Chapters, called 
Mahatmyas, extolling the virtues of their waters, have been intro- 
duced into the Purnnas. • 

On the other hand, a river, called Karmanasa, ( destroyer of good 
works/ which falls into the Ganges, is held to be so unholy that if 
a man touches its water ho loses all the merit he has acquired. 

It is considered highly meritorious to follow on foot a sacred river 
from its source to the sea and then back again. 

Some wells are considered sacred as well as rivers. They were 
very common in Europe, and belief in them has among some not 
yet died out. People drank their water or bathed in it, leaving 
behind them a scrap of their clothing or a small piece of money as 
an offering. 

In India, two wells -it Benares are considered specially holy. One 
is called Cyan Knp , “ well of knowledge,” in which it is believed 
tlii god Siva resides. Pilgrims cast into the water flowers and 
other offerings to the deity below. As the mixture produces a con- 
stant state of putrefaction, the stench is most disgusting. 

The Manikarvika well is still more sacred. The Kashi Khanda 
says that Vishnu dug this well with his discus, and in lien of water 
filled it with the perspiration from his own body. Mahadeva, look- 
ing into the well, behold in it the beauty of a hundred millions of 
suns. In liis joy an ear-ring called Manikarnaka, fell from his ear 
into the well; hence its name. Among other epithets it is called 
Mukti-shctra; seat of liberation. * * 

Stone steps on four sides lead down to the well, which is only two 
or three feet deep. From the lakhs of pilgrims bathing in it, some 
of them filthy and covered with sores, the water is so stinking, that 
the air is polluted for some distance around. The worshipper de- 
scending into the water laves his head and body with the vile liquid, 
repeating certain phrases. It is believed that this stinking water 
will infallibly wash away all the sins of the soul and make it pure 
and holy. Many come hoping thus to remove in one irtuute the 
crimes and sins of a life-time. • 



LIVING MEN CONSIDERED DIVINE. 
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Remarks on River and Water Worship. — Tlio Ganges has its 
source, like many other rivers, in tho Himalayas, from tlio snow aucl 
rain which fall upon the mountains. Its water does not differ a 
whit from that of any other river. 

If a^uuiu were dying of thirst in the desert and some one gave 
him water, would it be right for him to thank the water and not tho 
giver ? Instead of worshipping the Ganges, people should worship 
its groat Creator. 

Mauy Hindus believe that by bathing in the Ganges, or in some 
other rivers considered sacred, they will be able to wash away their 
sins. Suppose a washerman puts all tho dirty clothes he has for wash- 
ing into a box aud shutting the lid, washes and rubs the outside of 
tho box ever so much ; will tho clothes inside tho box become clean 
thereby ? It is sin that has to bo washed away. This is not stick- 
ing op the surface of the body, bub is inside the heart. 

Suppose a man robsj you, bub goes quickly and bathes in tho 
Ganges, yon afterwards catch him and charge him with the theft. 
He replies that he went immediately and bathed iu the Ganges, so 
that his guilt was blotted out ? Would you accept this excuse ? 
You would think that he was making a fool of you. 

How many men go from the river every morning to their shops, 
and there lie and defraud their customers ! Look at the number of 
abandoned characters living on tho very banks of the Ganges, and 
daily performing their ablutions in its sacred stream ! Tho Ganga- 
putras, at Benares, are notorious for their lying and rapacity. 

Tho lot of those hurried to tho Ganges in their last moments, in 
tho vain hopo of thus entering heaven, is peculiarly sad. They go 
down to death with u a lie in their right hand. ,, 

Living Men Considered Divine. 

Brahmans claim to have sprung from tho mouth of Brahma. 
According to Manu, the Brahman, being tho first-born and the 
rightful possessor of the Yeda, is the chief of tlio whole creation. 
Whatever oxists in tho universe is all in effect tho wealth of tho 
Brahman. It is through his benevolence that other mortals enjoy 
life. . Power aud glory reside in evory part of his body ; the Ganges 
is in his right oar ; his mouth is that of God himself ; the cow of 
plenty are the hairs of his body. 

Manu further affirms that a “ Brahman is a mighty god, a supremo 
divinity whether he be learned or unlearned, and even if employed 
in inferior occupations.” " Prom his birth alone a Brahman is re- 
garded as a divinity even by the gods.” The Brahmans claim to 
have frigb;S6ned, kicked and cursed even tho gods. 

Mann threatens the following punishments when Brahmans aro 
injured : A “ A man who basely assaults a Brahman with an intention 
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to hurt him, shall bo whirled about for a century in a hell called 
Tamisri ; but having smitten him in anger and by design, even 
with a blade of grass, lie shall be born in 21 transmigrations from 
the wombs of impure animals.” 



BRAHMAN WORSHIP. 


Whatever crimes a Braliman may have committed, the king must 
on no account put him to death ; ho may, at the most, banish him, 
allowing him to take all his property with him. 

On the other hand, gifts to Brahmans are most meritorious. 
r, lf a man sell his cow ho will go to hell ; if ho give her to a Brah- 
man he will go to heaven.” If on Ganga'a anniversary whole vil- 
lages are given to Brahmans, tho person presenting them will be a 
million times more glorious than tho sun, ho will have a million 
virgins, many carriages and palanquins with jewels, and ho will 
live in heaven with his father as many years as there aro particles in 
the land given to Brahmans.” 

The following rewards aro promised in the Puranas for reveren- 
cing Brahmans : (t Whatever good man bows to a Brahman, rever- 
encing him as Vishnu, is blessed with long life, sons, renown and 
prosperity. But whatever foolish man does not bow down to a 
Brahman in earth, Kcsava desires to strike off his head with his 
discus ” " Whatever good man worships a Brahman by walking 
round him, obtains the merit of going round the world with its seven 
continertis.” 

The dust from a Brahman's foot placed on a man's .head, frees 
him from all sin. Another mode of attaining tho same object is to 
drink the water into which a Brahman has dipped the griafc toe of 
his right toot. • S 
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£ ‘ All the liol y streams of the world go to the Ocean ; 

“ All the holy streams in the Ocean are in the Brahman's right foot.” 

Most Hindus ha vo their guru. They are taught that it is better 
to offend the gods than the guru. If a man offend the gods, his 
guru can intercede on his behalf and win their favour; but if a 
man offend the guru, there is none to appease his wrath. The curso 
of a guru will condemn a man to untold miseries in hell. Ilenco it 
is no uncommon thing when a disciple meets his guru to prostrate 
himself before him, and take the very dust from his feet and place 
it on his head. 

The guru, when he receives a disciple, whispers into his ear a 
mantra which must never bo repeated to another person or the most 
dreadful results are threatened. Only the words are given without 
their meaning. It should be repeated at least morning and evening ; 
but jjs there is great virtue in repeating it, many say it 108 times a 
day. 

The guru pays annual or more frequent visits to his disciples, 
when he is treated with groat honour, and receives his fees. 

Homo Vai&hnavas look upon their A clmry as as living embodi- 
ments of the deity ( sorva-il eva-ma ya h) . An ignorant bigoted old 
man calls himself jay at guru , the Teacher of the World. In some 
cases, at initiation, persons are branded with the discus and concli 
shell of Yislmu. 

The depth of debasement is reached in the case of the Yallablia 
sect, a division of the Vaislmavas. Their chief priests, called Maha- 
rajas, are regarded as incarnations of Krishna. Men and women 
prostrate themselves at their feet, offering them incense, fruits and 
flowers, and waving lights before them. It is believed that the best 
way of propitiating Krishna in heaven is by ministering to the 
sensual appetites of the Maharajas. Body, soul and property (tan, 
man, (than), aro to be wholly made over to them. Women are 
taught to believe that the highest bliss will be secured to them- 
selves and their families by intercourse with the Maharajas. Rich 
Bombay merchants, as shown at a trial in 18G2, gave their wives 
and daughters to be prostituted as an act of religious merit to men 
who had ruined their health by debauchery. 

It is. evident that the claims of sinful mortals to divine honours 
are founded on falsehood. Those who reverence them are like 
men paying respect to base-born pretenders to royalty. Instead of 
a reward, they render themselves liable to severe punishment. 

PRINCIPAL HINDU GODS. 

As already mentioned, the object of this Paper is to explain the 
Hinduisr/ of the Itilmsas, or Epic Poems, and Puranas; but any 
earlier accounts of the leading deities will also be briefly noticed. 
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Brahma (Neuter) or Braiim. 

Sir Monier Williams says : — 

“ Of course it is alleged by all Saiva and Vaishnava sectarians that the 
gods Siva and Vishnu, as identified with the Supreme Being, are them- 
selves the source and spring as well as the controllers of all the forces 
and potentialities of nature. Yot we must bear in mind that it is a 
rooted idea with all Hindu theologians, of whatever denomination, that 
the highest condition of the self-existent Being is a condition of complete 
quiescence and inactivity, as well as of complete oneness, solitariness, 
and impersonality/’* 

The eternal Supreme Being, described as nirguna, destitute of 
qualities, is called Brahma (neuter). After a long period of repose, 
he becomes possessed of ahankara , self-consciousness. The three 
qualities, saliva , rajas, and tamas , truth, passion and darkness are 
developed, Brahma places in the waters a golden egg which ho 
broods over a whole year. From it is born Brahma (masculine) , 
usually represented as the maker of all things. 

No temple is erected by the Hindus to the honour of that ono 
Supreme Being whom they all profess to acknowledge, nor are there 
any rites prescribed for his worship. 

Brahma (Masculine), 

In the later hymns of the Rig Veda and in the Atharva Veda, 
the creator is called Visvakarman, Hiranyagarbha, and Prajapati. 
The name Bralima is not found in the Vedas and Brahmanas. 

The common Hindu account of the origin of the castes is that 
they came from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet of Brahma. Other 
theories will be noticed under “ Caste.” 

In the earlier books Brahma is represented to have become a 
boar, and to have raised up the earth from under the ocean. He is 
also said to have taken the form of a tortoise. The Mahabharata 
asserts that Brahma sprung from a lotus which grow on the navel 
of Vishnu, The boar and tortoise incarnations are also transferred 
to the latter. The Vaislmava authorities make Brahma superior to 
biva, who they say sprung from his forehead. The Saivas, on the 
other hand, make Maliadeva the creator of Brahma ; they represent 
Brahma as worshipping the linga, and as acting as the charibteer 
of Rudra. 

M'ost disgusting stories are told of Brahma the supposed creator. 
He was given to intoxication. The way in which he took five heads 
is too filthy to be described. It is said that Siva cut off his fifth 
head with the nail of his left hand. Thrice Brahma told a lie, and 
hired the cow Kamadhena and the tree Kataki as false witnesses. 
Un this accoun t the gods, by their curse, deprived flip of all 

* Religious Thought and Life in. India, p f 18o! T 
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worship in this world. Pushkara, in Rajputana, is perhaps the only 
place where ho has a tern pie. 

Vishnu, 

The Nirukta commentary of the liig Veda makes the three 
principal gods to be Agni, ludra and Surya. Vishnu is not in the 
first rank of the gods. He is distinguished from every other deity 
as striding across tho heavens in three paces. This lias been 
explained as denoting tho rising, culmination, and setting of the 
sun. Sometimes in the Vedas he is associated with Indra. Iu 
Maim his name is scarcely mentioned, and not as that of a great 
deity. Some books describe him as one of the sons of Aditi, who is 
represented both as the mother and daughter of Daksha. 

In course of time the worshippers of Vishnu claimed for him the 
highest place in the Hindu Pantheon. Mauu says that Brahma was 
called Narayana, because the waters (mini) were his first enjana or 
place of motion. As iu the case of tho boar and tortoise, the 
worshippers of Vishnu have appropriated this name to their deity: 
lie is painted in human form as slumbering on tho serpent Bhesha, 
and floating on the waters. Tho Vishnu Parana makes the following 
claims for Vishuu : “ The world was produced from Vishnu ; it exists 
in him ; ho is the cause of its continuance and cessation ; he is tho 
world.” A hymn commences as follows : “Glory to the unchangeable, 
holy, eternal supremo Vishnu, of otio universal nature, tho mighty 
over all ; to him who is Iliranyagarbha (Brahma), Hari, and Shan- 
kara (Siva) ; tho Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the world.” 

Vishnu is celebrated for his Avatars, their object professedly 
being to correct some great evil or effect some great good in tho 
world. They are usually said to be ten in number, but tbe 
Bhagavata Parana increases them to 22, and adds that in reality they 
are innumerable, Tho principal will bo noticed. 



AMMONITES. 

The Si/agrama is worshipped by the Vaishnavas. It is said that 
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when Tnlasi was changed into a plant, Vishnu comforted her with 
the assurance Unit he would assume the form of the Sahigrarna 
and continue near her. The Salagrarna is a shell-iish, changed 
into stone, found in the river Gandak. It is called an ammonite, 
and is well known. The foregoing is a representation of f some 
species. 

The Salagrarna does not require the pran prafiMa ceremony 
before it is worshipped. It is supposed to belong to the svayantbhu 
class, pervaded of their own nature by the essence of the deity. 

The following are some stories told of Vishnu. Bcforo the 
churning of the Milk Sea, he promised to the Daitiyas that they 
should have their share of the u-mrit . He assumed the appearance 
of a beautiful woman to attract them, and when one of them began 
to drink, the arurit , he cut off liis head with his chakra. To 
deceive Siva he took the form of Mob ini. Brahma, Vishnu* and 
Siva are said to have been changed into children for their 
misconduct with Atri's wife. To break the austerities of the wife 
of Blirigu, he cut oil her head. Blirigu consequently cursed liim 
to seven births among mortals. 

Farasnrama. 

This incarnation, it is said, was undertaken by Vishnu to destroy 
the Kshatriya caste which had tried to assert its authority over 
the Bralunans. Another reason assigned is that some Kshatriyas 
killed his father, upon which he vowed to extirpate the whole race. 
Thrice seven times did ho clear tlio earth of the Kshatriya caste, 
and idled with their blood five large lakes. 

Some children were hidden from his rage among tlio other 
castes, and in time grew up to be warriors. He therefore destroyed 
them one after another as they reached manhood, till not a single 
male Kshatriya was left, when the Brahmans cohabited with tlieir 
wives. 

This ruthless destruction of a whole race in the interests of the 
Brahmans is a poor evidence of divinity. Farasurama may be 
characterised as the incarnation of Revenge. 

Hama. 

* 

The Ram ay an a, describing this incarnation, is the most, popular 
work in India. Valmiki asks of Narada, * € Who is tlio bravest and 
best man that ever lived on earth ?” Narada thou relates the history 
of Rama, son of Dasaratha, reigning at Ayodhya. The book makes 
the following claim: “Ho who roads and repeats this holy life- 
giving Ra may an a is liberated from all his sins, and oxalted with 
his posterity to the highest heaven.” V 

Sita is the finest character in Hindu literature. ItaiV, though 
not equal to her, exhibits some noble traits. But the l^iiuayaua, 
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while containing some beautiful passages, includes also much that 
is absurd and revolting. Sir Mouier Williams, referring to the 
Itihasas, says : — 

“The shape and operations of divine and semi-divine beings are 
generally suggestive of the monstrous, the frightful, the hideous, and the 
incredible ; the deeds of its heroes, who are themselves half-gods, transport 
the imagination, into the region of the wildest chimera; and a whole 
pantheon presents itself, teeming with grotesque and unwieldy symbols, 
with horrible creations, half-animals, half-gods, with man-eating ogres, 
manv-headed giants and disgusting demons.” “The capacity of an 
uneducated Hindu for believing the grossest absurdities and accepting 
the most monstrous fictions as realities, is apparently unlimited.”* 

When the Ramayana was written, India had neither roads nor 
railways. The poet could describe Lanka, or Ceylon, in any way 
he pleased. The Island is now under the Queen of England, and 
we lchow that the wonderful stories told about it are mere fables. 

“Rama’s character,” says Bishop Caldwell, “throughout is that a 
human hero, characterised by human limitations, and requiring help 
in the accomplishment of his purposes — not that of a god. The claim 
set np for his haviug been an incarnation of Vishnu rests exclusively on 
the evidence of his impossible achievements iu the slaughter of impossible 
giants and monkeys.” 

Rama, at beat, is simply an incarnation of Courage. 

Krishna. 

The history of Krishna is interesting as showing the gradual 
change of a mortal liero iulo a representative of one of the principal 
jrods. 



The Vishnu Purana states that when the earth, assuming tho 
form of a cow, complained of the tyranny of Kansa to Vishnu, “ tlio 
supremo J4rd plucked off two hairs, one white and one black, and 

lr 


1 Indian Epic Poetry, p. 50. 
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said to the gods : u These my two hairs shall descend upon the 
earth, and shall relieve her of the burden of her distress*” The 
white hair became Balarama, and the black, Krishna. 

The history of Krishna is related at great length in the Maha- 
bliarata, the Bhagavata Parana, and other works. The tentji book 
of the Bhagavata has been translated into Hindi under the name of 
Prem Sagar , and is very popular. 

The stories connected with the history of Krishna are well 
known. It is said that he stole butter, and told lies to conceal his 
fault. He behaved most indecently with the Gopis; Radha was 
the wife of Ayauaghosha, a cowherd. Ho is said to have had 
lt>,100 wives and 180,000 sons. 

A full account of his death is given in tlio Ilarivansa. The 
Yadavas went to Pindaraka, described as a tirtha, on the sea coast 
near Dwaraka. They took their families and thousands of courte- 
zans, and spent the day in bathing, feasting, drinking, singing and 
dancing. The chief dish was roast buffalo. They drank so freely 
of five kinds of strong drink, that some tottered, others fell, and 
others became reckless. Then tho mon, their wives, ami the 
courtezans danced together. Tho Rishi Narada is said to have 
taken part in the dancing and joking. 

Like people who indulge in liquor, the Yadavas began to fight 
among themselves. For arms they seized the rushes, which became 
like clubs of irou. Krishna at first tried in vain to separate them. 
Then becoming angry, he joined in the fight, killing many of tho 
Yadavas and all his sons. He and Balarama were left alone of 
their race. Balarama died when a serpent came out of his mouth. 
Once when Krishna was entertaining the sage Durvas, it is said that 
a grain of rice fell on his foot which Krishna did not remove. 
Upon this Dnrvas cursed him, and said that ho should die from 
a wound in his foot. While Krishna was meditating under a tree, 
a hunter, taking him for a deer, killed him with an arrow. 

In the Mahabharata generally, Krishna is little more than a 
great hero. When Krishna went with Arjuna to Siva to beg hea- 
venly weapons, it is said that if Krishna reverenced Siva with voice, 
mind, understanding and act.” Tho following arc other passages : 
tf Thus Madhava performed austerities for a full thousand years, 
propitiating Siva the god who bestows boons.” fC Siva is the most 
excellent of beings in the three worlds.” “ As ho is the greatest of 
gods, he is called Mahadova.” In other parts of the Mahabharata, 
Siva praises Krishna's merits as much as Krishna praises him. 
These passages were doubtless introduced when the worship of 
Krishna had, to a large extent, superseded that of Siva in North 
India. V 

In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna says, “ Whenever there \ a relax- 
ation of duty, oh son of Bharata and an increase of impiety, I 
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then reproduce myself for tlio protection of the good and the 
destruction of evil-doers. I am produced in every ago for the purpose 
of establishing duty,” 

“ According to the teaching of this passage,” says Bishop Cald- 
well, Krishna’s claim to bo a divine incarnation falls self-refuted 
to the ground, for the signs of a true incarnation, as stated in this 
passage, are diametrically opposed, to the whole tone and tenor of 
his life. Tlio Krishna of the Bhagavad Gita was bound to appear 
for the destruction of such characters as the Krishna of the Bhaga- 
vat-a Pur ana.” 

“ The stories related of Krishna’s liEo do more than any thing else 
to destroy the morals and corrupt the imagination of Hindu youth.” 
Krishna may be characterised as the incarnation of Lust. 

• Buddha Avatar. 

It has been mentioned that when any local god became celebrated, 
tho Brahmans adopted him as an incarnation of Vishnu or Siva, 
About tho sixth century k.c., Buddha established a great religion 
in India, which subsequently spread to Burma, Siam, and China. 
He taught that it wa3 useless to offer sacrifices or worship tho 
gods. The Brahmans afterwards took him up, and represented 
him as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu for the purpose of teaching 
false doctrine. The Bhagavata Purana says : “ The undiscerniblo 
Being, having assumed a mortal form, preached heretical doctrines 
in tho throe cities founded by Maya, for the purpose of destroying, 
by deluding them, tho enemies of tho gods, steadfast in tho 
religion prescribed by the Vedas.” f ‘13y his words as Buddha., 
Vishnu deludes the heretics.” 

For a god to delude men by teaching atheism, is a strange way 
of u establishing duty.” 


Chaitanya. 

Chaitauya is little known in many parts of India ; but in Bengal 
he is said to have 8 millions of worshippers as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, or rather of Krishna. He was a Brahman, born at Nadiya 
in Bengal, in 1485 a. i>. — just two years after Luther in Europe. 
When 44 years of age, he gave up his Brahmanical thread and 
became a mendicant, going about teaching his system. 

Chaitanya’s chief doctrines were that caste should be abandoned, 
and that all who joined his sect should eat together. He forbade 
the use of flesh and fish, and the worshipping of those deities to 
whom animal sacrifices were offered. Widows were allowed to 
marry. most prominent tenet was that salvation was to bo 
obtained Avough faith (bhaJcti) in Krishna. At last he supposed 
hituself tf be Krishna, sometimes dancing with the milkmaids, and 
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went- into tlio river Jumna, where he was drowned. His temple at 
Nadiya contains a small imago of Krishna, and a largo one of him- 
self. 'Prostitutes in Bengal generally .profess to be his disciples, as, 
being expelled from their own casto, it is only by this moans that 
they can obtain funeral rites. 

The history of Chaitanya is interesting as showing liow the 
Hindus manufacture their gods. 


Siva. 

Tho Yaishnavas are the more numerous in North India ; the 
Saivas in the south. The Madras Presidency, in 1.881, had about 
15| millions of the latter, and HH millions of the former. 

The name of Siva does not occur in the Vedas, but to gain him 
greater reverence lie is declared to be the same as Rudra. lji the 
Vedas, ltudra is the howling terrible god, the father of the Manila. 
Sometimes lie is considered a destructive deity who brings diseases 
upon men and cattle ; on other occasions he is beneficent, supposed 
to have a healing influence. 

In the Ramayana, Siva is a groat god, but holds a less exalted 
position than Vishnu. The Mahabharata, on the whole, gives 
Vishnu the highest honour, but it lias some passages in which Siva 
occupies the supreme place. Attempts are also made to reconcile 
their conflicting claims by representing Siva and Vishnu to be tlio 
same. 

In the Saiva Para as, Siva has the pre-eminence, and there aro 
numberless stories intended for his glorification. In the Linga 
Parana it is mentioned that from the egg of the universe Siva, 
having assumed a form, produced from his left side Vishnu and 
Lakshmi, and from his right side Brahma and Saras vati. 

Siva wears a necklace of bones and skulls, and carries a skull in 
his hand. The Saiva Puranas give tho following explanation of 
them. At the end of a Kitlpa, Siva destroys Brahma and Vishnu 
with tho rest of tlio creation, but ho wears their bones and skulls as 
a garland. The skull which he holds in his hand is from tho 
central head of Brahma which ho cut off. He is therefore called 
Kapfi.lL The ashes with which Siva smears himself wore produced 
as follows : At the end of one of the early Kalpas, Siva reduced 
Brahma and Vishnu to ashes by a spark out of his central eye ; 
after which he rubbed their ashes upon his body as an ornament. 
Hence rje saying of the Saivas, “ Without beauty is the forehead 
destitute of sacred ashes.” 

There have been many disputes between the Vaishnavas and 
Saivas with regard to the superiority of their respective gods. 

Siva’s wife, Pavvati, is said often to have rebuked him lor his evil 
habits and associating with prostitutes. Slie was almost ruined by 
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his habits of intoxication, in which he indulged to such a degree as 
to redden his eyes. Ho danced naked before Afcri, and from the 
curse of that ltishi was punished in a way which is too shameful to 
bo mentioned. Ho was ready to part with all the merit he had 
acquired by his austerities in order to gratify his evil desires but 
once with Moliini. Dakslia gave in marriage the youngest of his 
daughters to Siva; but he became enraged when he saw the habits 
of his son-in-law — a beggar, smearing his body with ashes, living 
where the dead are burned, and wearing a necklace of skulls. 
When Dakslia made a great sacrifice, his daughter came ; but ho 
abused her greatly on account of her dirty and beggarly appearance, 
on which account she threw herself into the fire and was reduced to 
ashes. Upon this Siva, it is said, produced an enormous giant with 
three eyes, called Virabhadra, who destroyed the sacrifice of Dakslia 
and cj.it off his head. Brahma and Vishnu then came bending at 
the feet of Siva, and at their request he put a goat 1 .* head on 
Dakslia’.* body. The story is told in various ways. The Harivansa, 
to glorify Vishnu, makes it end differently. The sacrifice was 
destroyed and the gods fled in dismay, till Vishnu seized Siva by 
the throat, and compelled him to desist and acknowledge his master. 

A feeling of modesty, found in all men except the lowest savages, 
requires certain parts of the body to bo covered. Among tho 
Saiva3, on the other hand, they arc the favourite forms of worship. 
"What must bo tlio moral influence of the contemplation o£ such 
objects ? 

The Sami ascetics, who profess to copy the example of their lord, 
are some of tlio worst men in India. Tho Hindus are cleanly in 
their habits; but, strange to say, they appeal* in certain cases, to 
regard tilth as a proof of sanctity. The Saiva beggars are dirty 
and disgusting. Some of them wander about quite naked. Though 
strong and able to work, they live in idleness, preying upon tho 
industrious. If any refuse them alms, they threaten them with 
most awful curses. They stupify themselves with bhang, and avo 
guilty of the vilest immoralities. That such men should bo 
regarded as holy, is a sad proof of the debasing influence of 
Hinduism. 

• ' Ganesa. 

Ganosa is said to be the son of Siva and Parvati. Soon after his 
birth, tho gods came to see him. Sani, or Saturn, held down his 
head, and would not look at tho child, on account of his evil 
influence. Parvati did not think of this, and scolded Sani. When 
Sani looked jpp, Ganesa’s head was immediately reduced to ashes. 
Parvati, seeing her child headless, was overwhelmed with grief, 
and wouldvhavo killed Sani, Brahma prevented her, and told Sani 
to go out jlnd bring the head oLtiie first animal he should meet lying 
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with its head northward. Sani found an elephant in this position, 
cut of its head, and fixed it on Ganesa. Parvati was little soothed 
when she saw her sc \ with an elephant’s head ; but, to please her, 
Brahma said that Ganesa should bo tho first worshipped of all 
the gods. 

; Another story is that Parvati made Ganesa from the scurf of her 
own body, and that his head was cut off by Siva, who did 110b 
know who he was. A third legend is so filthy that it cannot bo 
mentioned. 

The largo belly of Ganesa denotes his gluttony. Ho is said to bo 
very fond of sweetmeats, Tho story is related that Siva was, on 
a time, in deep distress, because one of the gods offered great 
sacrifices for his destruction. Siva told Ganesa how ho might release 
him. The enemy of Siva delayed Ganesa by throwing down sweet- 
meats which he waited to pick up and eat. 

School boys in South India pray to Ganesa to help them in thoir 
studies, and praise him by telling him how much ho can eat. 

An annual festival is held in his honour, called Gancsh 
Chaturthi. Many persons never commence a letter without pray- 
ing to Ganesa. 

Can we believe that God, liko a spoiled child, is found of sweet- 
meats ? that He is a glutton ? Suppose that Ganesa gavAono of his 
worshippers a son exactly like himself, would he be plcrised ? If 
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Oancsa cared more about; filling bis belly with sweetmeats than 
assisting even liis own father, is it li kely that he will help others ? 

Sir Mon i or Williams shows why every Indian book begins with 
the formula Sri Gancsaya namah : — 

“ Tht* writing of a book is among the Hindus a very serious and solemn 
undertaking, peculiarly liable to obstruction from spiteful and jealous 
spirits of evil, and the favour of Ganosa is invoked to counteract their 
malignity. It never occurs to any Hindu writer to suppose for a moment 
that the failure of his literary efforts is ever likely to be duo to his own 
incapacity. Tu this, as in all other enterprises, want of success is attri- 
buted, not to want of skill, energy, or persistency, but to negligence in 
taking proper precautions against dcraonuical jealousy and obstruction*” 


Goddesses. 

• 

Tho Hindus imagine their gods to bo very much like themselves, 
having the same wants, and animated by tho same passions. As a 
Hindu thinks it his most bovmdon duty to marry his sons; in like 
manner ho has provided his gods with wives, — some of them with a 
great variety. 

Sarasvati, the wife of Brahma, is represented as tho goddess of 
learning; Lakshmi the wife of Vishnu, is the goddess of fortune. 
Space permits only the wife of Siva to be noticed in detail. 

Kali. — The wifo of Siva lias several names. Uma is one of tho 
earliest. She is called J'arvati and llaimavati, because supposed to 
bo a daughter of Jlimavat, tho Himalayas. She is called Durga as 
having overcome the giant Durga ; Kali as black, and Bhairavi as 
terrible. Often she is called simply Devi, the goddess, orMahadevi. 

Calcutta derives its name from Kalighat, where there is a noted 
temple of Kali, She is represented as a black woman with four 
arms. In ono hand sho has a weapon, in another the head of the 
giant she has slain, with the two others she is encouraging her 
worshippers. For earrings she has two dead bodies, she wears a 
necklace of skulls ; her only clothing is a girdle made of dead men’s 
hands, and her tongue protrudes from her mouth. Her eyes are red 
as those of a drunkard, and her breasts are besmeared with blood. 
She atnrnds with one foot on tho thigh and the other on the breast 
of her husband. After her victory over tlio giant she danced for 
joy so furiously that tho earth trembled beneath her weight. At 
tho request of the gods, Siva asked lier to stop, but as, owing to her 
excitement, she did not notice him, ho lay down among the slain. 
She continued dancing until she caught sight of her husband under 
her feet ; ujjpn which she thrust out her tongue. 

Saktis.-yit has been estimated that of tho Hindus in Bengal, 
about tliv»io-fourths are devoted to the worship of Sakfci, the power 
or energy* of God as represented in some of the many female forms. 
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Parvati, Durga, and Kali are of all deities the most commonly wor* 
shipped by the masses of Bengal. The devotees of the goddesses say 
that they are the causes of all created things. As without- the female 
the male is unproductive, the female is regarded as the real force in 
nature. , 

There are two main divisions of the Saktas-— the Dak shin as, or 
right hand worshippers, and the Vamacharis, or left hand worshippers. 
The former worship openly in accordance with the Puranas. The 
latter observe their impure rites in secret, following the Tantras, 
which profess to be a direct revelation from Siva to his wife Par- 
vati. They will bo noticed under another head. 

The Youi, either alone or in combination with the Linga, is an 
object of worship. 

Remarks on the Hindu Gods. 

r 

The foregoing review shows the truth of tho following extract 
from Sir Mouier Williams 

“ There is not an object in heaven or earth which a Hindu is not pre- 
pared to worship — sun, moon, and stars ; rooks, slocks, and stones ; trees, 
shrubs, and grass ; sea, pools, and rivers; his own implements of trade ; 
the animals he finds most useful, the noxious reptiles he fears, men re- 
markable for any extraordinary qualities — for great valour, sanctity, 
virtue or even vice ; good and evil demons, ghosts, and goblins, tho spirits 
of departed ancestors ; an infinite number of semi -human and semi-divino 
existences, inhabitants of tho seven upper and the seven lower worlds — 
each and all come in h r a share of divine honours or a tribute of moro 
or less adoration.”* 

“ These bo thy gods 0 India \” There is, however, ono Being 
whom tho Hindu does not worship — the one true God, tho great 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the Universe. 

God indignantly said to tho Jews iu old times : lC Thou tliought- 
est that 1 was altogether such an ono as thyself.” It is evident 
that tho Hindu gods were conceived by wicked men, taking them- 
selves as models. 

Brahm— -A hot climato makes labour irksome, and gives an in- 
clination to sleep. Brahm, the supreme divinity, is represented as 
sunk iu unconscious slumber, like a kiug who spends his life within 
his palace in sloth, regardless of what goes on throughout his 
dominions. Christianity teaches that the moro wo resemble God 
the less selfish wo shall be, and tho more good wo will do to onr 
fellow creatures ; but the moro a Hindu is like Brahm, tho moro 
selfish ho must becomo, and the less profitable to all around him. 

Such a representation of tho Supreme God is as u&true as it is 
derogatory. He never slumbers or sleeps ; He never lAcomea nn- 

* Religious Thought and Life in India , p. 350. 
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conscious and without attributes ; tbe government of the universe 
is not a burden to Him ; He u fainteth not, neither is weary;” Ho 
is continually showering down blessings upon men, notwithstanding 
their disobedience to His commands and base ingratitude*. 

Vishnu, Siva, &c. — The actions attributed to these supposed 
deities are still moro dishonouring to God. They act like Hindu 
kings, contending with each other for power, each favouring his 
own party, and indulging in every vice or committing every crime 
tlieir evil hearts may desire. 

It is plain that the 33 crorcs of Hindu gods, goddesses, and 
demons have no existence. 

Sin of Polytheism. — Polytheism means belief in many gods. 
Hindus blame Christianity for its intolerance in forbidding tho 
worship of any other than the ono true God. They consider 
themselves more liberal in allowing every one to worship any god 
or as many gods as he pleases. This is a point of very great 
importance; a mistake with regard to it is fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences. 

But it may be remarked that the Hindus are tolerant only when 
the honour of God is concerned. People are at perfect liberty to 
neglect or despise Him all their lives, to charge Him with tbe 
foulest crimes. .But let any one break their absurd casto rules, 
then they are most intolerant. 

It has been stated that tho Hindu gods resemble the Hindu kings. 
Under Native rule there never was among tho Hindus one supremo 
universally acknowledged authority ; so in religion they “ never 
attained the imperial, conception of a paramount, omnipotent, 
actively governing Power like tho commanding personality of 
Christianity.” Polytheists are quite willing to add a new god, but 
it is utterly inconsistent with mono theism. 

Tho Queen of England rules over about one-fifth of the earth's 
surface, and over more than 30 crores of its inhabitants. Through- 
out all her dominions, it is considered an act of high treason to set 
up any other sovereign than herself. Such a rebellion would at 
once bo suppressed, and all who took part in it would bo 
punished. People are not at liberty to set up any king they please- 
It is the same in every well-regulated state. Any other course* 
would be fatal to the welfare of its people. 

The British Empire is a very faint emblem of the vast dominions 
of the great Lord of all. The universe belongs to Him by creation. 
Ho spread the lioaveu above us. Ho formed the earth beneath us. 
lie is the maker of all things visible and invisible. He first called 
us into existence. Asleep or awake, we are dependent upon Him 
for every hteath that we draw. It is He who makes the rain to fall 
and tho sij?n to shino. All that we have is His gift. 

Tho naquro of God's laws is an additional reason for obedience. 
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His commands arc “holy, jnsfc, and good.” Ho enjoins only what 
is host for ourselves; Ho prohibits only that which it is our highest 
wisdom to shun. Our duty and our happiness coincide. 

Just a3 the Queen of England forbids any one from setting 
himself up as king within her empire, so does (lod forbid tho 
worship ot any other than Himself.' This is His first command, 
lie cannot permit the creatures whom He made to rise in rebellion 
against Himself. 

God is both our Father and our King. 

The worship of any other is a defiance of God’s authority, a 
declaration that we will not have Him to rule over us. All the guilt 
that lies in foul rebellion against the mildest and most merciful of 
earthly mouarchs — in disobeying the kindest and grieving the best 
of fathers, in ingratitude to a generous benefactor; all this evil, 
multiplied a thousand limes, there is in polytheism. * 

God is self-existent, unchangeable infinite in power, wisdom, 
goodness and mercy, spotless in holiness. Who are worshipped in 
His stead! Senseless blocks, blind, deaf, and dumb, beasts, birds, 
and creeping things, the obscene liuga, and supposed deities stained 
with every vice. 

Truly Hinduism is a mixture of sin and folly. 

HINDU HITES AND OBSERVANCES. 

Some of these have already been noticed, but others requiro 
consideration. 


Idols as Objects of Worship. 

An idulj from the Greek cidos, form, usually denotes an imago 
which is worshipped. The change from a stone to an idol inay bo 
very slight. A few chips or daubs of paint suffice to convert tho 
rude block into an idol. 

Idolatry occupies a kind of middle place in religion, Savages 
employ natural objects. Idolatry begins with lower races above 
barbarism, and attains its greatest development among semi- 
civilised nations; among the enlightened it ceases. 

- In Athens, a city in ancient Greece, idols were so numerous that 
it was easier to find in it a god than a man. Of India also it may 
bo said, “The land is full of idols.” Popular Hinduism, as a rule, 
has some visible object of worship. 

Excus es for Idolatry. — Home educated Hindus deny that tho 
Hindus are idolaters. Mr. S. B. Thakur, at a mooting in England, 
said that idols are only like photographs, serving to remind us of 
those we loved. To this Mr. Desmukh well replied : Nflt is true 
wo like to retain photographs of people we lovo to rbmind us 
of their form and features ; but your blocks of stonoj^or your 
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deformed hideous brazen images, bought at a shop in tlio bazaar, 
of what sort of Divinity do they remind us?” 

If Mr. Thakur had brought out to this country the imago of a 
donkey with, an ape’s head on it to show to his friends as a repre- 
sentative of the Queen of England, this would have been an 
outragft against propriety infinitely less revolting than that for 
which ho pleaded. 

Rammohun Roy explains how the above excuse for idolatry 
originated 

t( Some Europeans, imbued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, arc disposed 
to palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no 
means well-founded. They are willing to imagine that the idols 
which the Hindus worship, are not viowed by them in the light 
of gods or as real personifications of the divine attributes, but 
merely as instruments for raising their minds to tho contemplation 
of those attributes, which are respectively represented by different 
figures. I have frequently had occasion to remark that many 
Hindus also who are conversant with the English language, finding 
this interpretation a more plausible apology for idolatry than any 
with which they are furnished by their own guides, do not fail to 
avail themselves of it, though in repugnance both to their faith 
and to their practice. The declarations of this description of Hindus 
naturally tend to confirm the original idea of such Europeans who, 
from the exfcremo absurdity of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an 
argument against its existence.” 

Iiammohun Roy further shows the falsity of the excuse 

“ Neither do they regard tho images of these gods merely in the light 
of instruments for elevating the mind to the conception of those supposed 
beings ; they are simply in themselves made objects of worship* For 
whatever Hindu purchases an idol in the market, or coustmcts one with 
his own hands, or has one made under his own superintendence, it is hia 
invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, called Pran Pratishtha , 
or tho endowment of animation, by which ho believes that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and that 
it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly afterwards, 
if the idol bo of the masculine gender, he marries it to a feminine one : 
with no less pomp and magnificence than ho celebrates the nuptials of 
his own children. Tho mysterious process is now complete; and the 
god and goddess are esteemed tho arbiters of his destiny, and continu- 
ally receive his most ardent adoration.” 

Tho life which by ono ceremony has been brought into tho idol, 
can by another ceremony be taken out. 

Tho excuse is mado that the poor and ignorant need images to 
remind them of God. They cannot understand His form for Ho 
lias lumo/f They can remember their parents when far distant ; they 
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can love a benefactor whom they have never seen ; they can obey 
the authority of a Queen-Empress though she never set foot on their 
soil. They can worship God who is a spirit in spirit and in truth. 
Idols are a hindrance — not a help to truo worship. They give 
most degrading ideas of God. Would a father bo pleased if a son 
kept a toad to remind him of his father in his absence ? 

Polly of Idolatry. — Idolatry has been well compared to child’s 
play. Littlo children talk to their dolls as if they had life. They 
dress them, pretend to give them food, put them to sloop, and so 
forth. Grown up people do just the samo. They treat their idols 
as living beings. They offer them food, though they cannot eat ; 
they have different kinds of music before images that cannot hear; 
they wave lights before what cannot see. In the cold season they 
furnish them with warm clothes ; in the hot season they fan them ; 
and last musquitoes should bite them, they place them within 
curtains at night. 

Instead of the idols taking caro of their worshippers, it is the 
latter who have to protect the former. They are constantly afraid 
lost the hands and feet of their gods should be broken, Bobbers 
sometimes break into temples, and carry off the jewels. The gods 
cannot give even one good screech for help. Cockroaches sometimes 
destroy the colour of images; rats make holes in them; bats dulilo 
them ; flies, after sitting upon various unclean things, alight on 
them. Where is their divinity, seeing they suffer themselves to bo 
thus insulted ? 

Nearly 3,000 years ago the folly of idolatry was thus shown in the 
Bible : — 

Their idols arc silver and gold, 

The work of men’s hands. 

They have mouths, but they speak not, 

Byes have they, but they see not, 

They have cars, bat they bear not, 

Noses have they, but they smell not ; 

Feet have they, but they walk not, 

Neither speak they through their throat. 

They that make them are like unto them. 

So is every ono that trusteth in them. Psahn } cxv. 4 — 8. 

They lavish gold out of the bag, 

And weigh silver in the balance ; 

And hire a goldsmith, and ho maketh it a god, 

They fall down, yea, they' worship, 

They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him, 

And set him in his plaeo, and ho standoth, 

From his place shall ho riot remove ; '' 

Yea, one shall cry unto him, yet can he not answer, 

Nor save him out of hia trouble. Isaiah , Uvi. 0 , 7. 
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ITo hcwoth liim clown cedars ; 

A.nd taketh the cypress and the oak, 

Which ho strengthened for himself among the trees of tho forest ; 

Ho planteth a fir 

And the rain doth nourish it. 

r /hcn shall it bo for a man to barn, 

For he will take thereof and warm himself, 

Yea, ho kindloth it, and baketh bread ; 

Yea, he maketh a god and worshipped it, 

He maketh it a graven imago, and falletb down tlicrelo. 

He burnetii part thereof in the fire, 

With part thereof he cateth flesh, 

He ruasteth roast, and is satisfied ; 

Yea, he warmed himself, and said, 

Aha, I am warm, I have seen the lire; 

•And tho residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image. 
Mo failed down unto it, and worshipped it ; 

And he prayed unto it, and saith, 

Deliver me, for thou art my god. 

And none considered in his heart, 

Neither is there knowledge nor understanding to say, 

1 have burned part of it in the lire, 

Yea also l have baked broad upon the coals thereof, 

I have roasted flesh and eaten it ; 

And shall L make tho residue thereof an abomination ? 

Shall I fall down to the stock of a tree ? 

He f coded on ashes, 

A deceived heart hath turned him aside ; 

That ho cannot deliver his soul, nor say, 
la there not a lie in my right hand ? 

Isaiah xliv. 

We are not to attempt to make images of God Himself. Can any 
goldsmith form an image of a man’s soul ? God is a spirit, and it 
is equally impossible to make au imago of Him. “ To whom will 
yo liken me or shall I bo equal ? saith tho Holy One.” 

Degrading Effects of Idolatry. — Krishna says in tho Bhagavad 
Gita: “Tho mind by continually meditating on a material object 
becomes materialized.” People who worship senseless images end 
by becoming like them. They arc deceived and cheated by their 
religious teachers in every possible way, but they do not seo through 
the fraud. 

Tho debasing influence of idolatry is thus described by Rammohuu 
Roy : — 

“ Idolatry, is now practised by our countrymen, must bo looked upon 
with groat Aorror by common sense, as leading directly to immorality 
and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindu who devotes him- 
self to thkWbsard worship, constructs for that purpose a couple of male 
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and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as representatives of life 
favorite deities ; he is taught and enjoined from his infancy to con tem- 
plate and repeat the history of those, as well as their follow deities, though 
the actions ascribed to them be only a continued scries of debauchery, 
sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, breach of trust, and treachery to 
friends. There can be but one opinion respecting the moral character to 
bo expected of a person, who has been brought up with sentiments of 
reverence to such beings, who refreshes his memory relative to them 
almost every day, and who lias been persuaded to believe, that a repetition 
of the holy name of one of these deities, or a trifling present to his image 
or to his devotees, is sufficient nob only to purify and free him from all 
crimes whatsoever, but to procure to him future beatitude.” 

Modes op Worship. 

Prayer. 

Prayer is usually considered a most important part of religion. 
It means asking earnestly, especially from a being higher than our- 
selves. 

Brahmans have long forms of prayer. The Gayatri, addressed 
to the smi, is considered the most sacred. Sayana renders it into 
ordinary Sanskrit with this meaning : ci We meditate on that desir- 
able light of the radiant sun which animates all our acts.” It is 
simply an invocation to the s;u to render religious performances 
successful. 

When prayers for particular objects are offered by Hindus, they 
arc generally for temporal blessings, — a sou, the health of the 
family, prosperity in business, &c. As a rule, they satisfy them- 
selves with repeating the names of their gods. The more frequent- 
ly this is done, the merit is supposed to be tlic greater. To enable 
them to keep count, rosaries, sometimes of 108 beads, are used. A 
longer and still more meritorious task is to repeat the thousand 
names of Vishnu. Peculiar importance is attached to Vishnu’s 
name TIari. When a dying person is placed in the Ganges, “ Say 
Hari,” is the charge given to him. 

The mere repetition of the words, whatever may be the object, is 
considered efficacious. Hence children arc generally named after 
some god, that merit may accrue whenever they arc trailed for any 
purpose. A parrot is sometimes taught to repeat them, the merit 
going to the owner. The people of Tibet, to the north of India, 
suppoM.! that if a prayer is written out on paper and turned round, 
that this is equal to its repetition. They have therefore prayer 
wheels driven by the wind or stream of water. Thus a Tibetan, 
asleep or awake, supposes that he is laying up a stock of merit. 
The Durga Mahatrnya, quoted by Ratmnohan Roy, says : “ He who 
pronounces TJurga, though he constantly pracliso adultei*U, plunder 
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others of their property, or commit the most heinous crimes, is freed 
from all sins.” 
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The following st-ory is told to show the virtue of merely repeating 
the name of a god : 

Ajamila luid committed the most enormous crimes, having killed 
cows and Brahmans, drunk spirits, and lived in the practice of evil 
all his days, lie had four sons ; the name of one was Narayana. 
In tho hour of death, Ajamila was very thirsty, and thus called to 
his son : u Narayana, Narayana, Narayana, give me some water.” 
After his death, tho messengers of Yama seized him, and wore about 
to drag him to a place of punishment ; when Vishnu's messengers 
came to rescue him. A furious battle took place; but Vishnu’s 
messengers were victorious, and carried olf Ajamila to Vishnu's 
heaven. Yama demanded of Vishnu an explanation of this affair. 
Vishnu reminded him that however wicked this man might have 
been, ho had repeated the name Narayana in his last moments ; ami 
that if any man, either when laughing or by accident, or in anger, 
or even in derison, repeated tho name of Vishnu, ho would certainly 
go to heaven, though like Ajamila, covered with crimes, and with- 
out asingle meritorious deed to bo laid in the balance against them. 

Hence a Hindu when dying, is not asked to repent of his sins, but 
merely to repeat the name of his god as a passport to heaven. 

Prayers for tho destruction of enemies are sometimes offered. 
The Kalika Parana gives the following directions about praying to 

Kali for this object 

# * 

** Let tho sacrificer repeat the word Kali twice, and say ‘ Hail, Dovi ! 
goddess of thunder ; hail, ivon-sceptrcd goddess !* Let him then take the 
axe in hi^ hand, and again invoke the same by tho Kalaratri text as 
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follows : 1 Lot the sacrificor say Hrang, Ilrang ! Kali, Kali ! O horrid- 
toothed goddess ! Eat#, cut-, destroy all the malignent ; cut with this axe ; 
biud, biud ; seize, seize ; drink blood ! Spheng, apheng ! secure, secure. 
Salutation to Kali.* The axe being invoked by this text, called the 
Kalaratri Mantra, Kalaratri herself presides over the axe, uplifted for 
the destruction of the sacrificcr’s enemies,” 1 

Remarks, — Merely to repeat the name of a god is foolish. Sup- 
pose a child should go on saying, “ Father, father, father, father !” 
lie might almost bo supposed to have lost his senses. The father 
would say, “Son, what do you want ?” Suppose a man sent in a 
petition only with the words, “ Maharaja ! Maharaja ! Maharaja ! 
Maharaja !” what would bo thought of him ? 

True prayer is asking for some blessing. It expresses the desire 
of tho heart : mere words are of no avail. The three blessings which 
wo especially need are the forgiveness of sin, heart parity^ and 
happiness in lieavcn. 

The belief that merely repeating the name of a god at death will 
secure salvation is a great encouragement to sin. Suppose an 
earthly king made a law that every criminal would bo pardoned if 
lie simply repeated his name, what would be the cousoqnence ? The 
country would bo deluged with crime, and become like a hell. Can 
we suppose that tho great Lord of tho Universe is guilty of such 
folly ? Persons who think this are only believing a lie, and they 
will find out their mistakes when it is too lato. 

Private and Temple Worship. 

Worship varies very much in Hindu families. Somo rich men, 
beside a priest-, have an imago to which offerings of flowers, fruits, 
&c., are presented. The people generally have no regular daily 
household worship. Shopkeepers have an imago of Ganosa to 
which they pay respect before commencing business. 

Tho richer worshippers of Vishnu have a Salagrama in their 
house which is carefully kept and regarded as a living being. In 
tho hot season it is bathed and cooled. The tulasi plant is also 
most diligently tended. Saivito women, when they go to tho rivers 
to bathe, make a linga of mud. As they are not taught the mantras, 
their worship consists in bowing the head or body to this little image, 
aftc-i' which it is thrown into the river. 

Ur. Rajendra Lala Mitra describes tho ceremonies performed at 
tho grc. r it Saiva temple of Shu vanes vara in Orissa. Siva is there 
worshipped under the form of a largo uncarved block of granite, 
about 8 feet long, partly buried in the ground, partly apparent 
abovo tho soil to tho height of about 8 inches. Tho c block is be- 
hoved to bo a linga of tho Svayambhu class, pervaded of* their own 
nature by the essence of the deity. \, 
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The daily worship consists of no loss than 22 ceremonial acts : 

(1) At the first appearance of dawn bells are rung to rouse the deity 
from his slumbers ; (2) a lamp with many wicks is waved in front of the 
stone ; (3) the god’s teeth are cleaned by pouring water and rubbing a 
stick al^out a foot long on the stone ; (I) the deity is washed and bathed by 
emptying several pitchers of water on the stone ; (5) the god is dressed by 
putting clothes on the stone; (G) the first breakfast is offered, consisting 
of grain, sweetmeats, curd, and cocoanuts; (7) the god has his principal 
breakfast, when cakes and more substantial viands are served ; (8) a 
kind of little luncli is offered; (9) the god has his regular lunch; (10) 
the mid-day dinner is served, consisting of curry, rice, pastry, cakes, 
cream, &c,, while a priest waves a many-flaracd lamp and burns incense 
before the stone; (11) strains of noisy discordant music rouse the deity 
from his afternoon sleep at 4 i\ M., the sanctuary having been closed for 
the preceding four hours ; (12) sweetmeats are offered ; ( 13) the afternoon 
bath » administered; (14) the god is dressed as in the morning; (15) 
another meal is served; (10) another bath is administered; (17) the full 
dress ceremony takes place, when fine costly vestments, yellow flowers 
and perfumery arc placed on the stone; (18) another offering of food 
follows; (19) after an hour’s interval the regular supper is served ; (20) 
five masks and a Da mar n, used in dancing, are brought in and oblations 
made to them; (21) waving of lights before bedtime; (22) a bedstead is 
brought into the sanctuary and the god composed to sleep.”* 

Lastly, tho god is sometimes told, “ Parvati awaits you.” 

The worship of Vishnu is much of tho same character, but no 
animal food is offered. Tho following is part of tho address to the 
god when waking him with singing and music in the morning 

“Tho darkness has departed; the flowers have opened and diffused 
around their fragrance; behold the dawn of day and the morning breeze ! 
Arise, therefore, thou that sleepest in thy bedchamber.” 

Tho cooked food offered to the idol is afterwards eaten by tbo 
priests and attendants. At some places (for example at a particular 
temple in Benares) considerable portions are sold at high prices 
to outside applicants. Tho water in which the idol is washed is 
called tirtha , and is drunk as holy water. 

In Vedic times sacrifice was considered so important that it was 
called * tho navel of tho world.” Largely through tho influenco of 
Buddhism, animal sacrifices were discontinued. At present they 
are chiefly offered in connection with the worship of Kali. Human 
sacrifices were formerly offered, and it is believed that they have 
not yet entirely ceased. In the Kalika Parana, Siva, addressing his 
sons, says : — 

u Tfio flesi* of tho antelope and the rhinoceros give my beloved (Kali) 
delight for 500 years. By a human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid 

A . * Quoted ill Religious Thojijht and Life in India , pp. 93* 94. 
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down, Devi is pleased for a thousand years; and by the sacrifice of 
three men a lakh of years : an oblation of blood which has boon render- 
ed pure by holy texts, is equal to ambrosia. Blood drawn from the 
offerer's own body is looked upon as a proper oblation to the goddess 
Chandika.” 

The temple of Kali near Calcutta at groat festivals almost swims 
with blood, and the smell is most sickening. The people bring 
their victims, pay the fee, and tho priest puts a little red lead on 
its head. When their turn comes, tho executioner takes the animal, 
fixes its head in a frame, and then beheads it. A little of the blood 
is placed in front of the idol, and tho pilgrim takes away the head- 
less body. 

Dr. llajondra Lala Mitra says, “ There is scarcely a respectable 
house in all Bengal, the mistress of which has not at one time or 
other shed her own blood under the notion of satisfying the go/ldess 
by the operation.” 

Tho Khornls, or hill men, of Orissa, believed that their field 
would not yield crops unless the Earth Goddess was propitiated by 
human sacrifice. A boy was bought in the low country and brought 
up to the hills, where he was well treated till the time of sacrifice. 
At the appointed day the victim was tied to a post. The priest said, 
u Wo have bought you with a price, and no siu rests on us.” 
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To prevent his offering any resistance, his arms and logs were 
broken with a hatchet. Tho priest first cut a portion of th% flesh 
from the body and offered it to tho earth goddess. Aft the people 
then cut the flesh from tho bones, and buried it in their fields to 
make them fertile. In 1837, when the British Government heard 
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of the custom, officers were appointed to suppress it, and after 
a timo they were successful. 

In the Bombay Presidency numbers of young girls are married 
to Khandoba, supposed to be an incarnation of Siva, and are called 
Murlis, After undergoing a ceremonial “ purification,” they are 
branded with a heated stamp. Although nominally wives of tho 
god, they are simply prostitutes. 

Tho following extract from Dubois refers to the temples of South- 
ern India : — 

“ Next to the sacrificcrs, tho most important persons about tho temples 
are the dancing girls, who cull them selves ilera-dasi . , servants or slaves of 
the gods . Their profession requires of them to be open to the embraces 
of persons of all castes. 

“They aro bred to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taker# from any caste, and are frequently of respectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that it will 
tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their 
husbands, to devote tho child then in tho womb, if it should turn out a 
girl, to tho service of the Pagoda. Ami, in doing so, they imagine they 
arc performing a meritorious duty. Tho infamous life to which tho 
daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family.”* 

According to tho Madras Census of 1881, the number of female 
“ dancers” in the Presidency was 11,573.+ Such a number is most 
lamentable. 

Tho indignant words of Bishop Lightfoofc, applied to ancient 
Greece, refer equally to India: — 

“ Imagine, if you can, this licensed shamelessness, this consecrated pro- 
fligacv, carried on under the sanction of religion and in the full blaze of 
publicity, while statesmen and patriots, philosophers and men of letters, 
lo ked on unconcerned, not uttering ouo word and not raising one finger 
to put it dowu-'J 

Tho rites of tho Vamacharis aro most infamous, yet they are 
celebrated in the name of religion. Tho “extinction of desire” is 
considered to bo tho grand Hindu aim, securing absorption. Ascetics 
profess to sock if, by fasting and other penances; thus, as it were, 
mortifying or killing desire. The Vamacharis sock to arrive at it 
by yralifywy desire. They drink spirits, eat flesh and fish, indulge 
their lust, and aro quite content: they want nothing further. A 
woman perfectly naked is tho chief object of worship. “ The only 
salvation,” says a Tantra, “is that which results from spirituous 
liquors, meat, and cohabitation with women.” The Shyama Kahasya 
says,. “ 'Wiiy>, flesh, fish, women, and maithuna,” are the fivefold 
Makara, which takes away all sin.” Tho horrible doctrine is held that 

* Maimers ami Customs or People of India, pp 2!M, -05 

t Imperil Census, vnl. II. p. IIS, if While Cross Tracts, No. 1* 
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this is u the door to fclio highest form of salvation — complete union 
with the Suprorao Being (sayujya-mukti).” 

.Devices to raise Money — The idol is sometimes put in chains. 
After tho custom of the Hindus, the god got iuto debt. Tho 
people are told that the creditors refuse to set him at liberty until 
tho whole sum has been paid. Alarmed at the sight of their deity 
in irons, they come forward with the sum required, and tho idol is 
restored to liberty. In some noted temples, as that at Tirupati, 
silver chains are used instead of iron. 

Another trick is to make the people suppose that the idol has got 
very ill, brought on by grief at seeing the devotion of tho people 
becoming less and less. The priests take down the idol, rub it with 
various drugs, and set before it all sorts of medicines, while 
messengers are sent out to spread the news. The people believing 
this imposture, hasten with gifts and offerings. The deity beholding 
such proofs of reviving piety, feels himself bolter, and resumes his 
place. 

The Hindus, in tho cities, aro now becoming too intelligent for 
such frauds to be practised, but some years ago that were very 
common. 

Is it not blasphemy, or speaking evil of God, to think that tho 
great Lord of the universe goes to sloop and requires to be awak- 
ened in the morning by human beings, to take a nap through the day, 
and to be put to sleep at night ? An account will afterwards bo 
given of Christian worship, which may be compared with tho fore- 
going. 

Hindu Festivals. 

The Hindus have no special day of tho week for worship, as 
Sunday among Christians and Friday among Muhammadans. 
There are, however, numerous festivals held throughout the year. 
At these times little work is done. Some attend them as a religious 
duty ; others for amusement ; many combine both objects. 

Only a few of the leading festivals can be noticed. 

The Durga Fuja. — This is tho chief festival in Bengal, while in 
South India it is scarcely known. It is intended to celebrate tho 
victory over the Asura Suinhlia, who attacked Durga under tho form 
of a buffalo. Hence the goddess is called Mahisha-mardini. Tho 
story of the fight is so extravagant, that any one except a Hindu 
would laugh at it for its absurdity. 

Tho first part of the festival is the bodhana, or the awaking of 
the goddess, who is supposed to havo been sleeping for the past 
two months. She is invited to come to tho house, and dwell in tho 
image which has been prepared for her. After this the pran pra- 
iiahia ceremony is performed. For throe days the worship is con- 
tinued. Offerings and sacrifices arc made. Kids are usually the 
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victims, but, in some cases, buffaloes. The following prayer is 
offered : “ Grant mo, O lady, long life, fair name, goodi fortuue, 
sons, riches, and all other desires.” 

On the afternoon of tho fourth day, tho goddess is supposed to 
take leave of tho imago, which is afterwards thrown into the river. 

The following remarks on the Durga Puja are abridged from tho 
Indian Messenger 

“ It lias features which at once command our sympathy. Tho resources 
of tho poorest are now taxed to make little love-offerings to those to 
whom they are bound by social ties. Brothers hasten home from their 
distant places of business, once more lighting up with their countenances 
the loug-deserted homes. But alas ! there are other features as well 
which produce quite another impression upon tho mind. This wave of 
national sentiment also covers an amount of self-indulgence and excess, 
which is quite appalling. This is also the period for all the votaries of 
pleasures to run headlong into their vicious excesses. Drunkenness and 
debaitchery will rido rampant in the land for many days. 7 ' Sent. 25, 
1887. 

u In tho gaiety of children released from their books, in tho pleas- 
ures of well-earned rest, in tho hospitalities of brotherhood, in tho 
courtesies of friendship,in the joys of family gatherings, in the happy 
greetings o? loving hearts long separated, we can all rejoice.” It 
is sad, however, that this innocent pleasure should bo connected 
with a festival to celebrate a lie, and with thanksgiving to an idol 
instead oJ‘ the great Creator and Giver of all good. Other objection- 
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able features are noticed above. No man with any claim to decency 
should have liaufcches in his house, with prostitutes as performers. 
Apologies for the Durga Puja will be mentioned under another head. 

The Charak Puja. — Some of the Hindu divinities, like Kali, are 
supposed to be pleased when their worshippers torture themselves. 
The Charak Puja is said to be held in commemoration of an inter- 
view with Siva which an ancient king obtained through his great 
austerities. It is so called from the hook swinging which formerly 
constituted the principal part of the festival. 

The devotees of Siva, belonging to the lower classes, assume tho 
dress and profession of sanyasis. On the first day some of them 
throw themselves down from a bamboo platform upon knives that 
are so arranged that they fall down under the weight of the body. 
Processions of these men parade the streets to the great temple of 
Kali. Some of them are represented in the picture below.* Ono 



man has passed an iron rod through the flesh of his loft arm, which 
he moves about to enlarge the wound and cause tho Wood to flow. 
The second has passed the handle of a tiro shovel, full of burning 
coals, through the flesh of his side, and dances with it. The third 
has made a hole in his tongue through which ho has passed a live 
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jprpcnt; and by pinching its tail he causes it to writhe about, 
increasing his own suffering. 

Such worship is more suitable t;o a blood-thirsty demon than to god. 

Basara, or Ihimharn . — This festival is in memory of the Ganges 
coining from heaven to earth to restore to life the <>0,000 sons of 
King Sagara, born in a pumpkin and nourished in pans of milk, who 
had been reduced to ashes. No sooner did her waters touch the 
ashes, than they all sprang to life again. As this is said to have 
taken place at Sugar, where the Gauges joins the sea, about a lakh 
of people go there every year to bathe. The festival is called 
Dasahara, because bathing at this season is said to remove all the 
sins committed in ten births. 

The Holi or Dol Jatra. — One would suppose that any Hindu with 
the slightest sense of decency, would wish to forget the conduct of 
Krishna with the Gopis ; but, instead of that, it is commemorated 
by a groat festival. The people go about in excited crowds, throw- 
ing red powder upon passers-by, and singing indecent songs, it is 
almost impossible for a woman to walk through the streets without 
being insulted. All this is in the name of religion, and, as it has 
been remarked, “ obscenity becomes the men sure of piety.” 

Fongal. — This is the chief festival in South India, although 
apparently unknown in the north. It is a time of rejoicing, because 
the month Maglia, every day of which is unfortunate, is about to 
expire, to be succeeded by a month every day of which is fortunate. 
On the first day near relations are invited to an entertainment. The 
second day is called the Surya Ton gal. The principal ceremony is 
boiling milk. When it begins to simmer, all present at once cry 
out “ Pongol” ! which means boiling. This is the great day for visits. 
The salutation begins lyy the question, u Has the milk boiled to 
which the answer is, “ It has boiled.” The third day is called the 
.Pongal of Cows. The men go round all the cows and oxen belong- 
ing to the house several times, sprinkling them with water, and the 
sashtangam is made before them four times. The cows and 
bullocks have their horns painted of different colours, aiul are 
allowed to wander about the whole day at, their pleasure. 

About fifty Hindu festivals might be enumerated. In fact there 
is scarcely a day of the year in which the Brahmans cannot make out 
a claim for offerings on some ground or other. 

Remarks on Hindu Festivals. — At the principal temples every 
artifice is used to please a people who, like children, are fond of 
iamiashas. The cars are finely decorated according to Hindu ideas ; 
there are songs, dancing, fire-works and other amusements. But 
no advice i$ given to the worshippers with regard to moral con- 
duct. So far from that, in the case of the Holi, wickedness is 
encouraged, and prostitutes drive a gainful trade. 

The llipdu festivals are intended to celebrate fictitious events, 
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victories over Asuras and others which never took place. Trnthi 
requires that all of them should be abandoned. In their room, 
there should be regular meetings for worship and instruction, as 
will hereafter be explained. 

Pilgrimages. , 

Pilgrimages form an important part of popular Hinduism. Tt is 
the earnest desire of most of the people, at least once in a lifetime, 
to visit one, if not more, of the supposed sacred places. Great 
numbers, who are regarded as the most holy of men, spend their 
whole lives in going about from shrine to shrine. 

Only two of the principal places of pilgrimage can be noticed. 

Benares. — Of all the holy places in India this is the most sacred. 
It is said to be placed on the prong of Siva’s trident, and his 
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♦worshippers wish to die there, believing that they will gain a sure 
entrance into heaven. Its sanctity is shown by the following story : 
On one occasion Brahma and Siva quarrelled about their respective 
positions. As Brahma declared that he was supreme, Siva cut oif 
Brahma’s fifth head, and was thus guilty of the most heinous crime 
of injuring the progenitor of the Brahmans. The head of Brahma 
adhered to Siva’s hand. To get rid of it, Siva practised the greatest 
austerities, and wandered from shrine to shrine ; but all was in vain 
till ho reached Benares. 

The sanctity of Benares extends from the Ganges, to the Panch- 
Kosi road. Whoever dies within this area, whether Hindu, 
Mussulman, or Christian, whether pure in heart and life or an 
outcast and murderer, is sure of the blessedness of heaven. Hence 
the usurer who has spent all his life in oppressing the poor or tho 
man^guilfcy of the foulest crimes, at the approach of death comes to 
Benares, comforted with the treacherous lie that his sins are 
forgiven him, and his soul is saved. 

Puri. — Next to Benares, Puri is perhaps tho most popular place 
of pilgrimage. The whole Province of Orissa is regarded as pecu- 
liarly holy, although the people are one of the most backward 
races in India. 



Puri is a small town on tho shore of the Bay of Bengal, noted 
for its temple of Jagannath. The following is one legend with 
regard to the origin of the image: When Krishna was shot, his 
bones were left lying under the tree till some pious person placed 
them in a box. Indradhumma, a king, was directed to form an 
image, and place in it these bones. The king prayed to Visvakarma 
to assist him in making the image. The architect of the gods 
promised to do so on condition that he was not disturbed. Though 
the king, consented* after 15 days he tried to see Visvakarma at 
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work, but there was only an ugly image, without hands or feet** 
By the image there is generally one of Balarama, Krishna’s brother, 
and his sister Subhadra. The temple is covered with most indecent 
sculpture. 

There are large numbers of men, called Pandas, pilgrirn-hynters, 
who go about the country in all directions to entice people to visit 
Puri. They represent that all sorts of advantages will result from 
this meritorious act. The ground around Puri is said to be all 
strewn with gold, although, on account of the wickedness of the 
Kali-yug, it appeal’s to be common dust. Many of the pilgrims 
arc women, who sometimes follow these pilgrim-hunters against tho 
consent of their male relatives. Numbers die by the way. Skele- 
tons lie scattered along the sides of tho roads on the principal, routes. 

Sir W. W. Hunter says : “ Disease and death make havoc of the 
pilgrims. During their stay in Puri they are badly lodged* aud 
miserably fed.” Pilgrims are told that it is sinful for them to cook 
themselves. They must buy the food, mahiqyramd^ which lias been 
presented to Jaganuath. The price is dear, the cooking bad, and 
often it is so old as to bo putrid. It is considered too sacred for 
the least fragment to be thrown away. Hence it is consumed by 
some one or other, whatever its state of putrefaction, to the very 
last morsel. It is dangerous even to a man of robust health, and 
deadly to way-worn pilgrims, many of whom reach Puri with some 
form or other of bowel complaint* 

Tho two principal festivals at Puri are the Snan Jatra and the 
Rath Jatra . 

The Snan Jatra is held to commemorate the day when tho first 
image was commenced. It does no credit to the architect of the 
gods. The eyes of Jaganuath are largo and round, which, with 
his peaked nose, causes the face to look like that of an immense 
owl. The images are brought out and bathed with water from a 
well, after which they are dressed in beautiful robes. When the 
ceremonies arc concluded, the images are taken to a small room, 
called the sick chamber, where they remain for a fortnight, it being 
understood that fever resulted from their unusual exposure on the 
day of bathing. During this time the temple doors are closed, , and 
there is no regular worship. The real reason of this is that the 
images are being repainted* 

After tho painting is complete, the idol3 are exposed to the 
public ga: e at the Rath Jatra , The threo cars are large, of immense 
weight, and can with great difficulty be moved. They are dragged 
to a suite o£ temples about two miles distant. The journey occupies 
four days. On their arrival, the imago of Lakshmi is taken from 
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tlio Puri temple to see her lord. After remaining there four or five 
days, tho cars are brought back.* 

Remarks on Pilgrimages- — Pilgrimages proceed from false ideas 
of God* A man can only be in one place at a time, but the one 
true God is omnipresent. Tayumamivar, a South Indian poet, 
says : “ Oh God, the Veda tells us that thou art equally present 
everywhere. Is it then right for us, without seeking Thee where 
we are, to wander hither and thither in search of Thee V } 

What profit do people get from pilgrimages ? Their bodies are 
weary ; their feet pricked with thorns or chafed on rough stones ; 
their money is wasted, sometimes they fall among thieves. Many 
aro attacked by sickness, and then lie down by the road to die, far 
away from any to comfort them in their last moments, and perhaps 
to be devoured by jackals. 

Is holiness gained ? The places of pilgrimage aro the haunts of 
harlots and jbliioves : the temples are dens of extortion and rapacity. 
Is the mail who comes back, from Benares, any better than ho was ? 
Some of tho worst characters in India aro those who wander about 

* Wilkin*, Modem Hinduism t pp. 288, 280. 
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all their lives from shrine to shrine, too lazy to work, and extorting 
alms only by their threatened curses. 

Caste.* 

The late Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, in his Tagore Law Lectures, describes caste as the “ chief 
characteristic of Hinduism.” A man is regarded as a Hindu so 
long as he observes the rules of his caste. 

Hindu accounts of the Origin of the Castes.— The common belief 
is that tho castes issued from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet 
of Brahma. But different books give other accounts. Tho Sata- 
patha Brahmana says that they sprung from the words bhuh, 
bhnvah , svali. The Taittiriya Brahmana says that they wore pro- 
duced from the Vedas. In another place the same book sajjp tho 
Brahman caste is sprung from the gods; the Sudra, from the 
Asuras. In one book men are said to be the offspring of Vivas- 
vat, in another his son Manu is said to be their progenitor, whilst 
in a third they are said to be descended from a female of the same 
name. The Bhagavata Parana says that in the Satya Yuga thcro 
was but one caste. The Vayu Parana says that the separation into 
castes did not take place till tho Treta Yuga. 

Such contradictory statements cannot all bo true. Discredit is 
thrown upon the whole of them. 

True Origin of Caste. — Caste arose chiefly from tlireo causes. 
The first was difference of race . Tho ordinary names for caste 
prove this. Jati means race ; varna, colour. The Aryas, coming 
from a colder climate, were lighter in colour than the original 
inhabitants of India, whom they called “ tho black skin.” Differ- 
ence of employment was another cause. In every civilized coun- 
try there are priests, soldiers, merchants, and men following other 
occupations. Maim represents the castes to have multiplied by 
marriages between the four original castes. These mixed castes did 
not wait for mixed marriages before they came into existence. 
Professions, trades, and handicrafts had grown up without any 
reference to caste. Some castes, as the musicians called Venas, 
from vlna, the lyre, got their name from their occupation. Differ- 
ence of place was a third cause. Servants who waited on ladies 
were called Vaidehas, because they earno from Videlia. Subdivi- 
sions of caste arose from jealousy between rival families, difference 
in religiou, &c. 

Bhrigtr in the Santi-parva of the Mahabharata, thus accounts 
for the origin of the castes 

“ There is no difference of castes : this world, having been at first 
from a w Paper uii Indian Reform. v See List on last page of wrapper. 
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created by Brahma entirely Brahmanic, becamo (afterwards) separated 
into castes in consequence of works.” 

The Laws of Caste according to Mann .— 1 Tho Brahman was at first 
simply an assistant at sacrifices. Afterwards ho became a purohita , 
or family priest. There was a long struggle between tho Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas for supremacy ; but at last tho Brahmans carried 
tho day. By degrees, after investing tho caste system “ with a 
sacred character in tho eyes of tho people, they expanded it into an 
immonso spider’s web, which separated class from class, family 
from family, man from man, and which, while it rendered all 
united action impossible, enabled the watchful priests to pounco 
upon all who dared to disturb tho threads of their social tissue and 
to wither them to death.” 

Sotno of tho privileges accorded to Brahmans by Mann aro 
noticSd at page 23 under u Living Mon considered Divine.” On 
the other hand, tho following are somo of his Ordinances with 
regard to Sudras 

“ 413. But a Sudra, whether bought or not bought, (tho Brahman) 
may compel to practise servitude ; for that (Sudra) was created by the 
Self-existent merely for the service of tho Brahman. 

417. A Brahman may take possession of tho goods of a Sudra with 
perfect peace of .mind, for, since nothing at all belongs to this (Sudra) 
as his own, ho is one whoso property may bo taken away by his master. 
Book VIII. 

125. Tho leavings of food should bo given (him) and the old clothes ; 
So too tho blighted part of tho grain ; so too the old furniture. Book X. 

270. If a (man) of ono birth assault one of tho twice-born castes with 
virulent words, lie ought to have his tongue cut out, for ho is of tho 
lowest origin. 

281. If n low-horn man endeavours to sit down by tho side of a high- 
born man, ho should bo banished after being branded on tho hip, or (tho 
king) may cause his backside to bo cut off. Book VIII. 

80. Ono may not givo advice to a Sudra, nor (give him) tho remains 
(of food) or (of) butter that has been offered. And* ono may not teach 
him the law or enjoin upon him (religious) observances. 

81. * "For lie who tells him tho law and ho who enjoins upon him 
(religious) observances, ho indeed, together with that (Sudra), sinks into 
tho darkness of tho licll called Asamvrtta (unbounded.) Book 1W J 

Let any ono after reading tho above say whether caste is found- 
ed on truth and justice. It is a system devised by cunning men to 
enslave theij fellow-countrymen, and is based on a blasphemous 
falsehood. It u involves,” says Principal Caird, ff the worst of all 
wrongs to humanity— that of hallowing evil by tho authority and 
sanction of religion.” 
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Vo Authority in the Vedas.— Professor Max Miillor first printed 
tho whole of the llig Veda with tho commentary of Say ana ; and lio 
has devoted nearly his whole lifo to its study under tho most 
favourable circumstances. What does ho say ? 

<« There is no authority whatever in tho hymns of tho Veda (for tho 
complicated system of castes. There is no law to prohibit the different 
classes of the people from bring together, from eating and drinking 
together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people belonging to different 
castes; no law to brand the offspring of such marriages with an indelible 
Stigma. There is no law to sanction the blasphemous pretensions of a 
priesthood to divine honours, or the degradation of any human being to 
a state below the animal.” Chips. Vol- II. 

Evils of Caste.-— An appeal to " Young India ” believed to bo by 
tho late Bttbu Kcshab Chandra Sen, contains tho following • 

“Caste is an audacious and .'sacrilegious violation of God’s law of 
human brotherhood. It makes civil distinctions inviolable divine in- 
stitutions, and in the name of tho Holy God sows perpetual discord and 
enmity among his children • ft exalt s one section of tho people above tho 
rest, gives the former, under the seal of divino sanction, tho monopoly of 
education, religion and all tho advantages of social prc-emiuonce, and 
vests them with the arbitrary authority of exorcising a tyrannical sway 
over unfortunate and helpless millions of human souls, trampling thorn 
under their feet and holding them in a state of miserable servitude. It 
sets up tho Bmhminical order as the very vicegerents of tho Deity, and 
stamps the mass of i v o population as a degraded and unclean race, 
unworthy of manhood and unlit for heaven.” 


MISCELLANEOUS HINDU BELIEFS. 

TlIE Pi 7 !? AX A3. 

Popular Hinduism is largely based on the Puranas, of which 
thero are said to be eighteen. Most aro said to be Saiva Pnranas, 
others are Yaishnava Pur anas, and two aro Brahma Purattas. 
Tho Vishnu Parana is one of the most celebrated, and there 
is an English translation of it by Wilson, formerly the -Oxford 
Professor of Sanskrit. The Purana, at tho beginning, claims to bo 
u c^ual in sanctity to tho "V edas.* 1 Tho First Book concludes as 
follows : 

Thus, Brahman, has tho first portion of this Parana been duly rovealed 
to you : ILtcning to which expiates all offences. The rnan who hears 
this Purana obtains the fruit of bathing in tho Pnshkara lafre for 12 years 
m the month of Kartic. The gods bestow upon him who hears this 
work tho dignity of a divine sage, of a patriarch, or of .a spirit of 
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Tho Vishnu Purana professes to give an account of creation, of 
Narayana as a boar raising tho earth, of tho origin of the four 
castes from the mouth, breast, thighs, and feet of Brahma, and 
many other wonderful events which are said to have taken placo 
millions of years ago. It also describes the geography of the earth 
and th8 nature of the heavenly bodies. Let the latter be examined 
to see how far they agree with the facts of tho case. 

Furanic Geography. — Tho Vishnu Purana (Book II, Chap. 2) 
says that tho golden mountain Mum is in tho centre of tho earth. 
Its height is 84,0U0 yojanas ; its depth below the surface of the earth 
is 1 0,000 yojanas. Its diameter at the summit is 32,000 yojanas ; 
and at its base 1C, 000. Around Mount Mem aro seven island 
continents, surrounded by the seven seas of salt water, of sugar- 
can o juico, of wine, clarified butter, of curds, of milk, and fresh 
watoj. There aro four mountains as buttresses to Mem, each 10,000 
yojanas in height. Each of them has a different kind of tree on its 
summit, 1,100 yojanas in height. From tho Jainbu tree the conti- 
nent Jambudwipa derives its name. Tho apples of that tree are as 
largo as elephants. 

Tho depth of tho earth below the surface is said to be 70,000 
yojanas, each of the seven regions of Patalas extending downwards 
10,000. Below the seven Patalas is tho form of Vishnu, called 
SUesha, or Anauta. Shesha bears the entire world, like a diadem, 
upon his head, and ho is tho foundation on which tho seven Patalas 
rest. When Anauta, his eyes rolling with intoxication, yawns, then 
the earth, with all its forests, mountains, seas, and rivers, trembles. 

Every boy who has attended an English school knows that all tho 
above statements aro untrue. Thousands of ships have sailed round 
the earth, and its diameter is not more than about 8,000 miles. 
How could tho Mount Mem, 10,000 yojanas in diameter at the base, 
stand ou it. and descend 10,000 yojanas below its surface? Tho 
earth does not rest ou anything ; it floats in the sky like the suu 
and moon. 

Furanic Astronomy — The suu is situated 100,000 yojanas from 
the earth, and tho moon is an equal distance from the sun. Tho 
planet Budha (Mercury) is 2 lakhs of yojanas above the lunar 
mansions ; Sukra (Venus) is at the same distance from Mercury. 
Tho chariot of the sun is 0,000 yojanas in length ; it is drawn by 
seven horses. The chariot of the moon has three wheels, and is 
drawn by ten horses of the whiteness of jasmine. 30,333 deities 
drink the lunar ambrosia during the light half of the month, wliilo 
the Pifcris are nourished in the dark fortnight. Eight black horses 
draw the dusky chariot of Itahu, and eight horses of a red colour 
that of Ketu. Tho chariots of tho nine planets aro fastened to 
Dhruva, tho Pole Star, by aerial cords. 

Every # ouo of the above statements is erroneous. Instead of tho 
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moon being twico the distance of the sun from fcho earth, it is only 
about 240,000 miles away, while the sun is about 93 millions of miles 
distant. The moon waxes and wanes— not from the gods drinking 
the ambrosia— but simply because we can see only the bright part 
of i.*i on which tho sun shines. Instead of eclipses being called by 
the Asuras Rahu and Kefcu, the sun is concealed by the moon cross- 
ing it in its course, while eclipses of the moon aro caused by the 
shadow of the earth falling upon it. 

When a witness tells us many things which wo know to be false, 
we do not put confidence in any thing which ho says. The state- 
ments in fcho Vishnu Purana about tho gulden egg, the churning of 
tho ocean, Krishna lifting up tho mountain Govarddhana, &c., 
are just as fabulous as those about Mount Meru, Balm, and Ketu. 

Contradictions of the Puranas. — Each Purana claims the god 
whom it celebrates to bo the greatest, and denounces all othcijs. 

Tho Bhagavata says 

u Those who are devoted to Bhava (Siva) and those who follow their 
doctrines are justly esteemed heretics, and enemies of the true Shastra. 
Those who desire final emancipation forsake tho hideous lord of the devils, 
and looking to Karayana worship him with a mind at peace and free 
from envy.” 

On the other hand the Padma Purana says 

u From even looking at Vishnu the wrath of Siva is kindled, and from 
his wrath we fall assuredly into a horrible hell j lot not therefore the 
namo of Vishnu ever bt pronounced.” 

According to one Saiva account, Vishnu, on a certain occasion, 
took tho form of a bull, and obtained as a favour from the lord of 
Kailasa, to be accepted as his vehicle in that form. 

Even with regard to the origin of tho gods the statements are 
most contradictory. As already mentioned, tho Bhagavata Parana 
affirms that Brahma sprung from a lotus on the navel of Vishnu ; 
the Matsya Purana asserts that Siva was created by Brahma. 
The Liuga Purana, on the other hand, declares that Brahma, 
Vishnu and their wives were produced by Siva. 

Tho above aro only a few specimens. The saying of the Maha- 
bharata is true • . 

Contradictory are the Vedas ; contradictory are tho Shastras ; contra- 
dictory aro the doctrines of the holy sagos.” 

Remarks on the Puranas.— Beforo Europeans describe any 
countries, they visit them, measure them carefully, and then prepare 
accounts. Philosophers examine the stars night aftar night by 
telescopes, and spend years in the inquiry. Tho writers of the 
Juranas sat m their houses, and described the world and tho 
heavens out ot their own heads. The object in each case was to 
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excite the greatest wonder, that the Parana might he admired ; and 
the god whom it celebrates bo esteemed as supreme. Nothing 
seems worthy of being stated unless it has incredible magnitude to 
recommend it. When time is calculated, there are millions and 
hundreds of millions of years. When armies and battles are de- 
scribed there must be introduced millions of soldiers and elephants. 
The more anything is beyond the truth, the more unquestioning tlio 
credulity with which it is received. Any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence will reject the Puranas for their extravagance. The stories 
aro fit only to amuse children. 

The First Book of the Vishnu Purana gives its origin as follows : 
t( I will relate you that which was originally imparted by the great 
father of all (Brahma), in answer to the questions of Dakslia and 
othor venerable sages, and repeated by them to Purukutsa, a king 
who reigned on the banks of thS Narmada, It was next related 
by him to Saraswata, and by Saraswata to mo.” The author for- 
got what he had written : in the last book, he says that it was 
communicated to him by Vasishtha. 

Both this account of its origin, and the benefits alleged to be 
obtained by hearing it read, must bo discredited. 

The Puranas are of some interest as illustrating the beliefs of 
the Hindus, their manners and customs when they were written. 
A few grains of truth regarding history and geography may 
perhaps bo extracted from them; but as sacred books they aro 
no more worthy of belief than the “ Tales of the Arabian Nights.” 

The Tantras. — The Vamacharis give these as the authority for 
thoir orgies. They are so little known that no proper account can 
bo given of them. But the remarks on tlio Puranas are sufficient. 
The Tantras occupy a still lower place. 

Transmigration. 

It is the belief of the Hindus that the soul is eternal, and that it 
passes through innumerable births until at Last it- is absorbed into 
Brahma. A South Indian poet thus expresses liis feelings at tho 
prospect 

" How many births arc past, I cannot toll ; 

How many yet to come, no man can say; 

Hut this alone* L know, and know full well, 

That pain and grief embitter all the way/* 

The alternate happiness and misery of life arc thus described 

c< Tho being who is still subject to birth may at one time sport in 
the beau ti fur garden of a heavenly world, and at another be cut to a 
thousand pieces in hell ; at ouo time he may bo one of the highest gods 
and at another a degraded outcast; at one time he may feed on ambrosia 
and at another he may have molten lead poured down his throat. Alter- 
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natcly ho may rcposo on a couch with the gods and writhe on a bed 
of red hot iron j become wild with pleasure and then mad with pain ; ait 
on the throne of the gods and then bo impaled with hungry dogs 

around.” 

Hence the dread of continued transmigration is the one haunting 
thought with the Hindus. The groat aim is, not to find truth or to 
be released from the burden of sin, but how to break this iron 
chain of repeated existences, how to return to complete absorption 
into pure unconscious spirit. 

Transmigration is supposed to explain why some aro born rich, 
others poor; some healthy, others diseased, &c. All. in this life, its 
feelings and actions, its joys and sorrows, ifc3 good and evil deeds, 
like fruit from a seed, are supposed to be the necessary result of 
actions performed in a former state of being. If a babe agonize in 
pain, the Hindu says, “ It is the Iruit of a former birth.” • 

When asked for a proof of this doctrine, the usual reply is that 
the Shastras teach it. It has been shown that the Shastras teach 
false geography, false astronomy, and give the most contradictory 
accounts of many things. Some better evidence is therefore 
required. 

On the other hand, there aro several arguments showing that 
transmigration cannot be true. 

1. Like always pro'hwes like* — Every animal, every plant pro- 
duces animals and plants exactly like itself. According to trans- 
migration, a in an in K is next birth may be a lion, a pig, an insect or 
a pumpkin. The analogy of nature is a strong presumption against 
its truth. 

2. No one has the slightest recollection of any previous birth. — It 
is the same soul that transmigrates. A traveller who journeys from 
city to city remembers his native place from which ho starter!, the 
relations he left there ; ho recollects, too, the different cities 
through which he passed, and what happened to himself in each. 
The body, we are told, is the ‘‘ city of Brahma,” and the soul as it 
enters new ‘cities* ought to carry with it a complete recollection of 
its past history. But no soul remembers anything that happened 
to it previous to its present life. The proof then is almost- perfect 
that it never lived before. 

' • h'atwmifj ration persons virf na V y become new haings, so that 

ihjy aro in reality jmmsh&l far the actions of others.— It is said that 
at eve* y now birth something takes place by which the remem- 
brance of former things is destroyed. In this case the person 
on w om jt is wrought is no longer the same person.* The object 
o l.insinigration is to purify the soul by lessons of warning from 
its past history. This is lost when a person knows not what ho did 
n wuy he is punished. Suppose a magistrate saidjio a peon, 
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u Bring in that man and givo him 50 lashes would not fcho 
man ask, “ Why am I flogged ?” What would bo thought of such 
a magistrate? According to transmigration, one man is really 
punished for the faults of another of which he is quite ignorant. 

4. fnstead of men being puri/Jed by Transmigration , they become 
ivor sc. — “ One of the objects of transmigration is the purification 
of souls.” The means proposed arc fitted to produce the opposite 
results. The soul, if made to occupy a brute, will become brutish ; 
if made to occupy a devil, it will becomo devilish. ’Do we cleauso 
iho filthy by dragging them through the miry clay of ten thousand 
tanks ? They would thereby becomo only the more lilthy. 

This world is looked upon as a state of rewards and punishments. 
It is generally supposed that a king is happy and a poor man 
miserable. Often the reverse is the case. There is much less ine- 
quality in the condition of men than people think. A king gets 
accustomed to rich food, and feels no more pleasure in eating it than 
a poor man when taking his dinner. The sleep of the poor man is 
sweet; the nights of the great are often troubled. Shakespeare 
says, 

u Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Kings are liable to bo assassinated. They arc tempted to many 
sins. An Indian proverb says, {< The fruit of a kingdom is hell.” 
Where is the blessing of a kingdom if such is its result? 

Much of the misery in the world is brought upon people by their 
own misconduct. The suffering caused in such ways is a warning 
to thorn to reform. 

According to transmigration, the Hindu looks upon the blessings 
of this life as rewards for meritorious acts in some former state of 
existence. They are the payment of a just debt, for which no grati- 
tude is due to God, If a man meets with misfortunes, he docs not 
impute them to present misdeeds, for which ho should repent, but 
to some sins in a former birth. 

The world is not a place where we are rewarded or punished for 
sins in imaginary former births ; but one where our conduct is tried. 
Wo art) like the servants of a great king who has allotted to U3 
different duties, and according as wc discharge them we shall bo 
dealt with. People are tested in different ways, — some by riches, 
some by poverty, some by health, some by sickness, some by pros- 
perity, some by adversity. Happiness or misery depends far more 
upon ourselves than upon outward things. Those who truly love 
and serve God may always bo happy, and can meet oven death 
with joy as a messenger calling them to their Father’s house, there to 
dwell for ever. They have no droad, like Hindus, of unknown 
future births. 
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Belief in tite Power op Mantras, Austerities, Curses, 
Astrology, Omens, and tub Evil Eye. 

The Emperor of Russia is one of the most powerful and richest 
mouarclis in tho world, but he is in constant foar of his life. -Armed 
soldiers have to watch him day and night ; even when he travels by 
rail, sentries have to bo stationed at short distances all along tho 
lino. 

Tho Hindus, from childhood to their dying day, aro kept in some- 
what similar dread. There are no persons seeking to shoot them 
or blow np their houses with gunpowder ,• but they suppose that 
there are numbers of demons constantly surrounding them, lurking 
in the rocks, trees, and jungles seeking to do them harm. They 
think that thero arc goddesses, like Sitala Devi and Mari-amman, 
requiring to bo propitiated. They dare not do certain Irfiinga 
because the planets are supposed to be unfavourable ; their fields 
aud fruit trees may be blasted by tho evil eyo; tho howling of a 
dog or tho sight of an empty pot may make them miserable for a 
whole day. No man is without enemies whom ho suspects to bo 
seeking to injure him by charms. 

There is this great difference between tho Emperor of Russia and 
the Hindus ; — that tho dangers from which the former has to 
guard against are real, while tho latter aro terrified by imaginary 
evils. Tho Hindus have forsaken tho worship of tho ono true God, 
and they aro therefore tormented by numberless false fears. 

Mantras. — One way in which Brahmans frighten the people and 
make them obedient is by assertions regarding tho power of 
Mantras. Sir Monier Williams thus describes tho claims of a 
Mantra-sastri 

“Ho can prognosticate futurity, work tho most startling prodigies, 
infuse breath into dead bodies, kill or humiliate enemies, aftlict any one 
anywhere with disease or madness, inspire any ono with love, charm 
weapons and give them unerring efficacy, enchant armour and make it 
impenetrable, turn milk into wine, plants into moat. Ho is even superior 
to tho gods, and can make gods, goddesses, imps, and demons, carry out 
his most trilling behests. Hence it is not surprising that tho following 
saying is everywhere current in India : — “ The whole universe is subject 
to the gods; the gods are subject to the Mantras; tho Mantras to tho 
Brahmans \ therefore the Brahmans aro our gods.” 

Son i charms aro supposed to preservo life; others to destroy 
life. Tho same belief prevails very much among the uncivilised 
negroes of Western Africa. In some cases their bodms are almost 
covered with charms. There aro people in Ceylon so ignorant that 
they employ only charms to cure sickness— not medicine. Persons 
a little less iguoiant employ both. 
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It lias been shown again and again that mantras or charms aro 
worthless. A reward of Rs. 50 is offered to any mantra-sastri who 
will kill a fly by means of his mantras without the use of poison. 

While the wearing of a charm does no good, it does great harm. 
It shows that the person on whom it is tied has forsaken the truo 
God, and sought protection from some evil being. 

Austerities. — The Hindus have unbounded belief in the power of 
austerities. One proverb is, "The fruit of austerities a kingdom.” 
A man is born a king in consequence of austerities which ho 
practised in a previous birth. Hut Hindu books abound with stories 
showing results far more wonderful. Havana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, attained his vast power through austerities. The gods 
themselves owe their position to the same cause, and they are some- 
times in terror, lest men, by still greater austerities, should sup- 
plant^thera. 

The whole idea rests on a false foundation. Hindus believe in 
fate, but there is no such thing. The one truo God is the supreme 
llulcr of all things. He gave us our bodies, wonderfully made, as 
well as our souls. It is our duty to take care of Ilis gifts. So far 
from pleasing Him by sitting between blazing fires, by holding up 
our arm till it becomes useless, or by self-murder, wo incur Ilia 
displeasure. 

Suppose a kind friend offered us gifts, and we refused to accept 
them, would he not be offended ? God has supplied every thing in 
the world necessary for the comfort and happiness of man ; the 
proud ascetic rejects these gifts with contempt, and, as it were, casts 
them in the face of the giver. As though he were his own Creator 
and Lord, he lays violent hands upon a life which he neither gave 
nor can restore. 

God has implanted within us a desire to preserve our life. What 
lie requires us to do is, not to make our bodies the instruments 
of sin. We should bo like temples in which a holy God dwells, 
avoiding every evil desire or passion which would be displeasing 
to Him. 

Curses. — Other nations suppose wise and good men to be calm 
under provocation, and willing to return good for evil. Oil the 
contrary, the Hindu sacred books make their Kishis notorious for 
irritable tempers, aud for their habit of cursing any who did them 
the slightest injury. An example has been mentioned. When 
Krishna was entertaining Dnrvas he cursed him, because he did not 
remove a grain of rice which accidentally fell on his foot. The 
power of a curse is supposed to be terrific. Vishnu, one of tho 
highest gods* inconsequence of the curse of Hlirigu, had to undergo 
seven births among mortals. 

The lazy men who wander about as pilgrims extort alms from 
the pcople,by threatening to curse them. 
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Curses aro just like mantras. The Bible says, “ The curse cause- 
less shall not come.” Curses havo been well compared to ashes 
thrown up into the air, which fall down upon the heads of those 
who flung them. They only injure those by whom they are uttered. 

Any man of intelligence can sec that the stories told of purvas, 
Bhrigu, and others are mere inventions to frighten the ignorant. 

Astrology. — In this country nothing of any importance is done 
without consulting an astrologer. When a woman is pregnant, the 
astrologer is sent for to say whether it will be a ra&le or female 
child ; what sort of child it will be ; liow long it will live, &c. When 
a man wishes to have his son or daughter married, the astrologer is 
the only true counsellor and guide. Does a merchant wish to specu- 
late, is a man about to undertake a journey, to dig a well, to bnild 
a house; the astrologer must fix the lucky day and hour. 

The belief in astrology arose in the following way. In the “child- 
hood of the world,” the planets were considered powerful gods, 
regulating human affairs. By means of the telescope we know that 
they are simply lifeless bodies like our earth. The world on which 
we live is a planet. Would any king appoint stones as his 
ministers? Can wc suppose the all-wise God to be guilty of such 
folly. 

Compare the different nations — those that are guided by astro- 
logers and those that are guided by reason. Look at a Hindu 
Almanac. It is filled with directions about lucky and unlucky 
days and hours. Look, on the other hand, at an English Almanac. 
From beginning to end, there is not a single word about lucky or 
uulucky times. 

Long ago, the English, like the Hindus, believed in astrology. 
They were then comparatively poor. Wise men found out by 
careful examination that horoscopes, written by the best astrologers, 
were only right now and then by chance; the true nature of the 
planets came by degrees to be understood. Are not the English 
who have no astrologers richer and more prosperous than the 
Hindus who are guided by them ? 

Space does not permit the subject to bo fully treated. The 
reader is recommended to consult the able Notes on Hindu Astrology 
by Itaja Sir T. Madava Row.* There is also a smaller ’work. 
Astronomy and Astrology. + The belief is as false as it is mischievous. 

Omens. — Instead of using the reason which God has given them, 
Hindus are largely guided by omens. 

The lizard bears a high reputation as a guide. An Indian 
treatise r u divination says that if a lizard fall on the head, it prog- 
nosticates death ; if on the right ear, good ; on the left* car, evil; on 


* TVh'B 3 UTIIKIH. f 
Tract Dotiot, Madias. 


lViee I mum. Holt may ho obtained from Mr. A. T. Scott, 
Postage i aiiua extra.* 
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tho nose, disease ; on the neck, joy, &c. Its chirp is also a certain 
sign. There is, however, a Tamil proverb, “ The lizard which was 
the oracle of the whole village has fallen into the broth pot.” 

The ass likewise appropriately holds a place. If an ass bray in 
tho east, success will be delayed ; in the south-east, it forebodes 
death f in tho south, it denotes gain of money \ in the south-west, 
good news; in the west, disturbance, &c. 

Through being guided by omens, favourable times for going on a 
journey or commencing an undertaking are often lost, and failure 
is the result. 

Omens are childish superstitions. There is not tho slightest 
connexion between meeting a horse or a Brahman and the good 
success or bad success of any business. A lizard is not a prophet 
to foretell future events. Can we suppose that God makes known 
to a <dog, a creature without a soul and without reason, what He 
does not reveal to tho wisest men ? If the plaintiff and defendant 
in a suit went to court together, they would meet the same omens, 
yet one would lose and the other gain the case. 

The Evil Eye. — The fear of tho “ Evil Eye” (drisliti dosha) is 
another superstition widely prevalent. Even a look of admiration 
from friend or foe is believed to be fraught with great danger and 
possibly serious calamity to any individual who is tho object of it. 
In gardens an old pot, spotted with chnnam, is sometimes put up 
to catch the evil eye, and take off its iniiuence from the vegetables. 
Stories are told about the supposed effects of such looks. 

All this is nonsense. Evil eyes have no effect whatever. It is an 
ignorant, groundless belief. The fields in England produce some 
of tho richest crops in the world, but not in one of them can a pot 
be seen. Even in this country intelligent people do not follow such 
a foolish custom, while their gardens bear equally well. 

The way to be delivered from all those false fears is to trust in the 
one living and true God. Prayer to Him is tho only mantra. 
Confiding in His protection, wo are safe both for this world 
and the next. No evil can happen to us without His knowledge. 
Affliction may indeed, befall us, but He will make it work for our 
good. in the end. 

Examination of some Hindu Sayings. 

There are various proverbs constantly in the mouths of Hindus, 
by which they seek to justify their conduct. A South India poet 
says, “ All ljghts are not lights.” There are false proverbs as well 
as true ones. It is our duty to inquire whether the rules we observo 
for our guidance in life will stand tho test of inquiry. A few of the 
most popular will now be considered. 
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1. "We must walk according to Custom.” 

Sheep, bullocks, and other animals, must walk according to 
custom; but God lias given man reason, so that he can judge for 
himself whether a custom is right or wrong, good or bad. If a man 
simply acts like the beasts, in exchange for the reason ho .throws 
aside, he ought to be furnished with an extra pair of legs, a couple 
of horns and a long tail ! 

Hindus follow the above rule only when it suits their pleasure. 
In many tilings they do not walk according to custom. They 
engage in any thing, though contrary to the usages of their fore- 
fathers, by which they may gain some advantage. To get a light, 
instead of using ii Hint and steel, they employ lucifer matches. 
Their ancestors journeyed on foot or rode ou horses, &c ; Hindus 
now travel by rail instead of walking according to custom. None 
of their ancestors learned English ; it is nuw studied by lakhs in the 
hope of obtaining good employment. 

The insufficiency of this excuse for wrong-doing may easily be 
shown. 

A thief was caught stealing and put in prison* A kind gentleman 
who saw him there, said : “ You should give up stealing and learn 
some honest trade.” The robber answered, “ What you say is quite 
right; but r we must walk according to custom 1 belong to the 
thief caste, and my ancestors got their living by robbery,” Thugs 
first murdered their victims, and then robbed them. One of them, 
when on his trial, said: “1 and my fathers have been Thugs for 
twenty generations.” 

If a man were robbed by one of the thief caste or had his son 
murdered by a Thug, would he think them innocent because they 
said, “we must walk according to custom.” Would a magistrate 
accept such an excuse? Bo when men stand before God, the 
upright Judge, to account for their actions, Lie will not take as a 
sufficient reason for breaking llis commands, that they “walked 
according to custom.” 

If a custom is good, wo ought to follow it; if bad, it ought to bo 
given up, whatever others may do. 

2. “Every one should follow his own Religion.” 

The Chinese use the word " Joss” for religion. When a China- 
man wishes to be friendly with a European, ho will say, “ M.y 
Joss; your Joss, My Joss for me, your Joss for you ; all very 
good Joss.”^ The same idea is found in India. A Hindu may 
admit teat Christianity is true and good for Europeans, while at the 
same time he thinks that his own religion is best for him. 

• i \ e , Ehagavad Gita says, “ One's own religion, though worthless, 
is better than the religion of another however well instituted.” is 

us collect t I here arc a groat many false religions in the world, 
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sorao of tliom enjoining most wicked practicos. Tho Vamacharia 
commit nameless abominations ; many nations offer human sacrifices 
—all in the name of religion. According to the above maxim, 
religions — however false and however wicked their rites — should 
not be given up by those who hold them. 

In sftch things as clothing, food, manners, and customs, nations 
may often differ with advantage. The same dress is not suitable 
both for a cold and a hot climate. But there are other points on 
which they should all agree. 

The Rev. E. l\ Rice, 33. a., says : — 

“ There arc facts tho truth of which cannot in the nature of things 
vary in different nations of the world. If true at all, they are true 
everywhere and for ever. Take the facts of geography or astronomy. 
There cannot be such a thing as national geography. The earth is either 
vo 111 or flat, whichever may be proved to he the ease. The fact when 
proved must be accepted in all parts of the globe. There is no distinctly 
Hindu or English or Chinese geography. Geography is geography all 
the world over. And so of astronomy, and so of history. I go further 
and say that to this same realm of uuivcrsal truths belongs Religion. 
It is obvious that true religion is not a manufactured article which men 
can make in different ways according to their liking. There are not 
different Creators for the different nations of the world any more than 
there are different suns in the sky. The same God and Father rules 
over all, loves and pities all, and judges all by one impartial code, and 
there can be no contradiction in the laws which He gives for the guidance 
of Ilis children. Duties towards God do not vary according to our clime 
any more than duties towards man. . . It is no more part of a patriot’s 
duly to maintain a religion because it is the religion of his fathers thau 
to maintain a conception of geography because it was the conception of 
his fathers. There is no nationality in Science or Religion. Englishman 
and Frenchman, German, Russian and Hindu ought to he at one in their 
aims in this sphere, viz. to kuow what is true and to practise what 
is noble.”* 

Tho reason we belong to any religion should be, because, after 
careful inquiry, we are convinced of its truth. The idea that one 
religion is good for one nation, and an opposite one for another 
nation is altogether wrong. 

We. are no more at liberty to adopt any religion we pleaso than a 
subject to renounce his allegiance to his lawful sovereign, and set 
up another king. Tho sin and danger of worshipping any other 
than the 0110 true God have already been shewn. 

3. “ Different Religions are Roads leading to the same City. 1 ' 

This means that all religious lead their followers to heaven. The 
folly of tliis*can bo seen by applying it to common life. 

At Allahabad, several lines of railway meet. One line goes east- 

* I’uU'iotisw, The Harvest Field, Sort. 1887. 
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ward to Calcutta; another northward towards Qudh, a third west- 
ward to Agra; a fourth southward to Jabalpur. Suppose a tra- 
veller were in doubt which line to take, and some one said to him; 
“ Go into any train ; all are roads leading to the same city,” what 
would he thiuk of his reasoning ? 

It is just as false to say that all religions lead to heaven. <*It has 
boon shown how contradictory they are to each other. If one be right, 
the others must bo wrong. Only the true religion leads to heaven ; 
false religions lead to hell. 

A sensible traveller, in a place like Allahabad, with several lines 
of railways, before going into a train, makes inquiries. We should 
act in the same manuer with regard to religion. 

4. “ Whatever is written on onr Heads will come to Pass,” 

The skull requires to be very strong to protect the brain. For 
this purpose, it is formed of different bones, which interlace 
each other. The joinings can be seen in a chihVs head or in a skull. 
The ignorant think that the joinings look like letters, and call them 
the writing of Brahma, showing the fate of the person. 

According to this saying, people cannot act otherwise than they 
do. God causes everything to be done. The blame of bad actions 
rests with Him — not with the doer. 

Persons who make the above cxcuso for their evil deeds do not 
actually believe it. Why do they shut their doors at night? If it 
is their fate that thieves will rob them, they cannot prevent it by 
being awake or having the door shut. If they are ill, why do they 
.send for a doctor? if it is written on their head that they will 
recover, they will do sc without any medicine. If a man in the street 
sees a carriage driving after him, does he stand still, saying, u If 
death is not written in my fare I shall not die though the carriage 
pass over my body ?” If an enemy sot fire to their house, do they 
say that it was his fate, and that he ought not to be punished ? 

In worldly matters the Hindus generally act like wise men, 
whereas in religion their conduct is often just the opposite. 

People make the excuse that they must do according to what 
is written on their heads for two reasons : 

1. To avoid doing what they dislike ♦ — Most men are careless 
about religion, and unwilling to give up the sins which 'they 
love. When urged to seek the salvation of their souls and to 
lead holy lives, they plead that what is written must happen, us 
a reason for doing nothing. 

2. To Lay the blame on Go t, It is a very common thing for a 

thief to tr *3 to shield himself by accusing an innocent person of 
the offence, buppose a robber and murderer charged the best 
and kindest man in tho city with his crimes, he would only in- 
crease his guilt. J 
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Of all boings in the universe, God is the purest Ho hates 
sin with a perfect hatred, and forbids it under the severest penal- 
ties. For men to lay the blame of their evil deeds upon God, is a 
sin of the deepest dye* 

It is objected that when men sin they use the faculties which 
God his given them, and that therefore Ho is responsible. Take a 
similar case. A master gives money to a servant to buy articles 
for the family. Instead of using it for that purpose, he spends it ou 
drink, gambling, and prostitutes. Would it bo an excuse for him 
to say, “ Master, I am not to blame ; you gave me the money.” 
God gave ns life, reason and other gifts to be spent in His ser- 
vice and in doing good to our fellowmen ; but if we misuse them, 
the guilt rests with ourselves. 

It may be said, why does God not keep men from sinning ? 
A machine, like a watch, cun act only as it is moved. It can 
neither do right nor wrong. If a thief were put into a room 
full of jewels, but chained so that he could not touch one of them, 
it would be no merit on his part that he did not steal. God 
has made us free agents, able to do right or wrong, and Ho 
will reward or punish us accordingly. But there is no such 
writing on our heads as many peoplo say, and they greatly in- 
crease their guilt by falsely trying to lay the blame on God. 

Many Hindus when asked, “ Who speaks within us ?” will answer 
t( God.” Ask them, u Who tells lies ?” Some will imblushingly 
accuse, u God ; 9> but people generally will say, “No! God is no 
liar ! we are the liars.” So we are the sinners — not God. 

5. “ Where there is Faith, there is God.” 

This means that a man receives simply according to his faith. 
This saying is considered sufficient, and saves the trouble of all in- 
quiry as to the real value of the object of faith. Let it be examined. 

A man's faith may arise from ignorance as well as from know- 
ledge. If a man believes that jewels are gold while they are only 
brass, will his faith have any effect ? If a man intrust his property 
to a thief believing him to bo an honest man, will his faith save 
his money ? If a man take a cooly to be the king, will he be really 
such ?. If a man, wishing to cross a deep and rapid river, goes 
into a leaky boat saying that faith is tho chief thing, will this 
save him from being drowned ? 

In like manner, if a man worship an idol believing it to be God, 
will his faith make it God ? If a man believes that bathing in 
the Ganges will wash away his sins, he believes what is untrue 
and his sin ijemains. 

In worldly matters men are not such fools as to believe that faith 
is sufficient. A banker does not say this when asked for tho loan 
of mono^, nor a father when tho marriage of his daughter is 
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proposed. Faith placed on a false object is worthless, and simply 
ruins the man who trusts to it. Our first inquiry should therefore 
be. Is our faith placed on a proper object ? 

6. “ God is Pervasive.” 

It is thought that because God is everywhere, any object gi ay bo 
worshipped as God. 

By day, light is everywhere, but light is not tlio sun. God is 
everywhere, but everything is not God. We ought not to worship 
as God that which is not God. 

God and the universe are quite distinct. The great Creator is 
to be worshipped— —not tho objects Tie has made* 

If because God is everywhere anything may bo worshipped, then, 
like the negroes of Western Africa, we may make a god of an 
eggshell, a broken pot, an old shoe, Ac. Hindus say that there 
are 33 crores of divinities ; but if every object in nature may bo 
worshipped, the number of deities must be countless. 

It is plain that the reasoning based on this saying is incorrect. 

7. “ All the gods are the same though worshipped under different 
names.” 

Take the three principal gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 
Their residences, wives, and children are all different. Brahma is 
said to live in Satya-loka, his wife is Savitri ; Vishnu lives iu 
Vaikuntha, his wife is Lakshmi ; Siva lives in Kailasa, his wife is 
said to bo Parvati. Different dispositions and actions are ascribed 
to these gods. Sever'd times they are sought to have fought with 
each other. 

If the 33 crores of the Hundu gods aro all the same, it may ns 
well be said that the 25 crores of people in India with different 
houses, wives, children, occupations, are all one. If the gods are 
one, why are they reckoned as amounting to 33 crores ? 

This is only an excuse for the folly of polytheism put forward 
by those who are somewhat more intelligent than the masses. 
Bammoliun Boy says: “Tito Hindus firmly believe in the real 
existence of innumerable gods and goddesses who possess in their 
own departments full and independent powers, and to propitiate 
them, and not tho true God, are temples erected and ceremonies 
performed.” * • 

Bishop Caldwell says : u Tho Hindus themselves call their religions 
by the name of the particular deity they worship, as Siva lihakli , 
Vishnu Vhakti, &c. Tho vast majority would bo indignant at tho 
supposition that their own religious, and the detested heresy of 
their opponents, are after all the same.” 

8. “ The gods can do as they please ” * 

Lho conscience of the Hindu lias been so deadened and perverted 
that in some cases, like the Thugs, they commit robbery and 
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murder in tlie name of religion. Still, the people generally know 
that quarrelling, lying, theft, drunkenness, adultery and murder 
are wrong. Wheu asked why such actions are attributed to some 
of their chief gods, the excuse made is, Samarthi Jw doth iiahin, 
Tlie mighty can do what they please without committing sin. 

The* idea, is taken from a Hindu despot, who could do anything 
he liked, as take the wires of his subjects or put them to death 
without trial, no one daring to find fault. This was the usual 
character of their sovereigns, and when the Hindus manufactured 
gods they took them as a model. Their gods are deified men. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, in The Fortnightly , says of the Hindus : — 

44 Among most of those millions tho religious conception has not yet 
reached that particular stage at which otic object of divine Government 
is understood to bo the advancement of morals. On tho other hand, 
there is a considerable minority whose ideas have passed beyond this 
stage, and who conceive their Divinity as supremely indifferent to all 
things, material as well as moral.” 

41 The gods in no ways admit themselves to be bound by human views 
of morality, while the functions of popular religion very much resemble, 
in their highest range, the functions of a modern government; its 
business is con lined to procuring material blessings, warding off evil, 
contending against such physical calamities as famine or pestilence, and 
codifying rules of social utility which have been verified by experience.... 
So long as the gods do riot bring more tremendous misfortune upon the 
country they need nob bo particularly moral; tlioir speciality not being 
the direction of morals, as in later faiths, but the distribution of temporal 
blessings and curses.”* 

Tho principle that the gods are not to bo condemned for wrong* 
doing is the opposite of the truth. If a child commit a fault, ho is 
blamed ; if an ordinary man do the same, his guilt is greater j if a 
king does it, the guilt and evil consequences would be still greater. 
Krishna himself says in the Bhagavad Gita : “Whatever the most 
excellent practise, other men practise likewise ; the world follows 
whatever example they set.” Krishna’s own example, as related in 
the Bhagavat Parana, has had a most pernicious effect upon his 
worshippers. 

To say that the gods committed sin €t in sport” or as a “divine 
amusement” only makes matters worse. Such an idea is blas- 
phemous. 

The foregoing examination shows that some of the proverbs 
current anong the Hindus are false in principle, and can only mis- 
lead those >vho fellow them. The Hindus apply them merely to 
religion, whereas, in ordinary life, they see their folly. No one is 
such an idiot as to say in business, “ faith is sufficient.” 


♦ Asiatic Studies, pp. 50, 62. 
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EFFECTS OF HINDUISM. 

Only a few remarks can be made under this head. 

1. Poverty —Hindus are forbidden by caste to leave India, and 
thus they cannot acquire the wealth which may be obtained i if other 
parts of the world. Manufactures are discouraged by making some 
of the most useful employments degrading. 

2. Intellectual Stagnation and Imbecility. — The people of 
India are naturally intelligent, but they remained stationary in 
civilization for centuries. Their intellect has in some respects been 
dwarfed into childhood, which delights only in the marvellous and 
monstrous. The greatest self-contradictions, the wildest tales, do 
not awake their common sense. 

It seems incredible to a European that a person of the slightest 
intelligence can believe the stories in the Puranas; but it is a* fact 
that learned men and philosophers accepted them equally with the 
vulgar. Visvanatha Pauchanana, one of the great doctors of the 
Nyava philosophy, begins the Bhthhd JParichchhada , the text-book 
of Muktavali, with the following description of God: u Salutation 
to that Krishna, whose appearance is like a new cloud, the stealer 
of the clothes of the young Gopis, who is the seed of the tree of the 
universe.” 

Another evidence of intellectual weakness has already been 
noticed. The Hindus are largely guided by custom, not by reason: 
they follow each other 'ike the lower animals. 

Why are the people of India intensely conservative and tho 
Anglo-Saxons so characteristically progressive? The difference 
does not lie in* tho constitution of the races, but in the religious 
principles which the one accepts as true and which the other rejects 
as false. 

3. Hostility to Social Reform. — The leading social evils under 
which India is suffering are the neglect of female education, early 
marriages, the treatment of widows, and tho enormous expenses of 
caste feasts. Hinduism lies at the root of them all, and is the great 
obstacle to progress. 

Pandits, steeped in Hinduism, are, as a rule, the greatest oppon- 
ents of social reform. The Hindu quotes tho following:— 

f° ur hundred Native Pandits of Bengal met at Calcutta on 
the 1/ ill instant and passed resolutions in favor of child marriages as they 
exist at p.T'sent. Sept. 20th, 1887. 

4. Los* of Individual Liberty. — The Hindu is bound, hand and 

oo , y caste, ‘ the most intolerant and exacting taskmaster that 

ever placed a yoke on the neck of man.” The most minute rules 
have been framed to regulate the live;* of its slaves. It interferes 
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with all the events of life, and even with what is supposed to precede 
and follow life. 

5. Hindrance to the growth of Nationality.— Hinduism , through 
caste, splits up the people into numerous sections, supposed to be 
as distinct as horses and asses. "National Congresses” would be 
impossible under Manu’s caste rules. If Sudras presumed to sit in 
the presence of the “twice-born/ 5 banishment or mutilation would 
be the reward of their presumption. 

6. A few are puffed up with pride while nearly the whole human 
race is degraded, and some are ranked beneath the brutes.— 
The world contains about 140 crores of inhabitants. The number 
of the “ twice-born” is less than one crore; 139 crores are Sudras 
or impure Mlechchas. When Sir Monier Williams, the Oxford 
Professor of Sanskrit, visited India, he found that the pandits who 
canto to see him bathed afterwards to remove the pollution they 
lmd thus contracted. 

True religion makes all men equal in the sight of God, not- 
withstanding earthly distinctions ; but Hinduism, “ instead of 
breaking down artificial barriers, waging war with false separa- 
tions, softening divisions and undermining class hatred and anti- 
pathies, becomes itself the vory consecration of them.” 

7. Religion is concentrated on outward ceremony. — The tem- 
ple worship of Hinduism has been well characterised as "child's 
play.” The mere repetition of the names of its gods, listening to 
its sacred books, or the sight of its tirthas, are supposed to secure 
heaven. 

“ The rigid observance of caste,” says Itaminohun Roy “ is considered 
in so high a light is to compensate for every moral defect. Even tiie 
most atrocious crimes weigh little or nothing in the balance against 
the supposed guilt of its violation. Murder, theft, perjury, though 
brought homo to the party by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing 
a loss of caste, is visited with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace.” 

On the other hand, the Great Teacher says that a man is 
defiled, not by what he eats, but by evil thoughts, adulteries, and 
murders. 

8/ Religion and Morality are divorced — Bishop Caldwell 
says : — 

“ The duties of life arc never inculcated in any Hindu temple. The 
discharge of those duties is never represented as enjoined by the gods, 
nor are any prayers ever offered iu any temple for help to enable the 
worshippers to discharge those duties aright. . . . Hence we often see 
religion going in one direction and morality in another. We meet with 
a moral Hindu who has broken altogether away from religion ; and what* 
is still more common, yet still more extraordinary, we meet, with a de- 
vout Hindu who lives a flagrantly immoral life. In the latter case no 
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person sees any inconsistency between the immorality and the devontr 
ness.” 

Some time ago there was a great Sadlm at Alcnlkoto, so holy 
that he could eat beef aud drink brandy without in the least 
imp; {ring his sanctity. According to Hinduism, when ^ man 
can say Aham Brahma , “I am God,” to him there is neither good 
nor evil i he may act as he pleases. 1. nisi das, a fatnons poet in 
North India, says : “I salute every thing good, and I salute every- 
thing evil.” 

Buddhism has been described as "Morality without God,” so 
Hinduism may be characterised as tf God without Morality.” 

9. The Means prescribed for deliverance from sin and the 
attainment of holiness are worthless. — .Bathing in the Ganges or 
other supposed sacred rivers or tanks, offerings to temples or 
Brahmans, rubbing ashes on the forehead, &c., are of no avail. • 

10. Hinduism is rebellion against the one true God, the Creator 
and rightful Lord of the Universe, and gives the honor due to Him 
to numberless imaginary gods, goddesses, demons, animals, and 
inanimate objects- — The great sin of idolatry has already been 
noticed. So also lias been the assimilating influence of worship, 
yatha down, tatha hhalda , As is the god so is the worshipper. 


DUTY WITH REGARD TO POPULAR HINDUISM. 


An appeal to iC Young India” thus points out the duty of 
educated men with regard to idolatry : — 


“Then? can he no doubt that the root of all the evils which afflict 
Hindu society, that which constitutes the chief cause of its degradation 
is idolatry- Idolatry is the curse of Hindustan, the deadly canker that 
has eaten ?nto the vitals of native society. Jt would bo an insult to 
yonr superior education to say that you have faith in idolatry, that you 
still cherish in your hearts reverence for the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon, or that you believe in the thousand and one absurdities 
of your ancestral creed. But. however repugnant to yonr understanding 
and repulsive to your good sense the idolatry of your forefathers may bo, 
there is not a thorough appreciation of its deadly character, on moral 
grounds. ^ It will not do to retain in the unhid a speculative and passive 
disbelief in its dogmas; yon must practically break with it as a danger- 
ous sin and an abomination: yon must give it up altogether as an 
uucleau thing. Yon must discountenance it, discourage it, opposo it and 
imut it out o'* your country. 


ior the sake of your souls and for the sake of the souls of the millions 
tl!T V countp / men » f jmo away from hateful idolatry, and acknowledge 
l e tr^-7 e T d w . God ’ 1 onrMaker ’ Preserver and Moral Governor, 

vourTife Bv off ^ bUt ’I! the eve, 'H a y concerns and avocations of 
y rle. By offering such uncompromising allegiance to Him and dedi- 
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eating yourselves wholly to His service you will rescue your own con- 
sciences from corruption and sin, and your country from superstition, 
priestcraft, absurd rites, injurious practices and horrid customs and usages. 
By declaring a vigorous crusade against Hinduism you will lay the axe 
at the root of the tree of corruption.” 

• 

Suggested Reforms. 

It has been shown that the most intelligent Hindus admit that 
religious reform is needed. Some of the steps which ought to 
be taken in this direction will now be mentioned. Each ought to 
be considered separately, and an impartial judgment formed with 
regard to it. Considering the vast importance of the question, 
besides earnest inquiry, Divine assistance should be sought. 
Prayer like the following may bo offered : 0 all-wit**, all -merciful 
God and Father , pour the bright beams of Thy light into my soul, 
and guide me into Thy eternal truth” 

1. The Itihasas and Fuz*anas should be rejected as sacred 
books. — It has been shown that they contain false geography, 
false astronomy, contradictory statements, the grossest exaggera- 
tions, and most dishonouring representations of God. Beautiful 
passages, it is true, may be called from some of them, as from 
some other writings, but they are mixed with deadly error. As 
Bishop Caldwell remarks: " There is hardly a virtue* which is not 
lauded in some Indian book, but on the other band there is hardly 
a crime that is not encouraged by the example of some Indian 
divinity.” 

It is true that the above works are considered to occupy a lower 
level than the Vedas and Upnnishads, being only of the smriti 
class, not srnti, tradition and not revelation. Still, they are regard- 
ed as sacred. 

The Upanishads and Vedas will be considered in separate Papers. 

2. Pantheism and Polytheism should be given up for Mono- 
theism. — The whole of the 33 crores of gods, goddesses and demons 
of the Hindu pantheon should be abandoned as existing only in 
imagination, and there should be a return to what was probably the 
most ancient form of belief among the Aryan race. Max Muller 
says : — 

“ There is ft monotheism which precedes the polytheism of the Veda, 
and even in the invocation of their innumerable gods, the remembrance 
of a God, one and infinite, breaks through the midst of an idolatrous 
phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds.” 

i 

Amid the present polytheism of India there is generally still 
a belief in the existence of one great God. The poorest mother 
will say qf her child that “ God gave it the son of a peasant, 
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of asked whether the idol he worships gave him life, will in most 
cases deny it, and ascribe it to a higher power. 

Long before the names of Vishnu or Siva were ever heard, the 
old Aryans worshipped a great Being under the name of Dyaxuf - 
.. Pitar , Heaven-Father. It is He, who teaches us to call Jlimself 
oar Father in heaven, whom we ought to worship. He is our 
Creator, onr Preserver, the Author of all our blessings, our right- 
ful Lord. 

It follows from the above that the temples of Vishnu, Siva, and 
other Hindu gods and goddesses should be forsaken, and offerings 
no longer be made at them. The worship of the one true God 
should be substituted. 


3. Idolatry should not be countenanced in any way.-— It is an 

insult to the great Creator of the universe to represent Him by 
any image. To give the least encouragement to idolatry should be 
felt to be a great sin on the part of the educated man guilty of it, and 
a grievous wrong to his ignorant countrymen. It is much to be 
regretted, however, that, this conduct is widely prevalent. The 
Indian Nation says : “ We often hear of the mischievous effects of 
English education in India. If there have been any such effects, 
the grossest and most mischievous of them is the cowardlv, hypocri- 
tical spirit. 1 ; * Jl 


It is hypocrisy for a man to make people suppose that he means 
one thing while he intends another totally different. Words should 
be used in their ordinary sense. Some say that they worship the 
one true God unu.r the name of Vishnu or Siva. It is well 
known what ideas the Hindus attach to these words, and to 
understand them in another sense is moral dishonesty. 

Soldiers are distinguished by their uniforms. * If in war a 
soldier put on the uniform of an enemy, he would bo treated as 
such whatever might be his professions. In like manner, the one 
iue bod will not recognise as llis follower the man who bears on 
ins forehead the ashes of Siva or the emblem of Vishnu. The two 
are as °PP°* slfce as ]l g ht and darkness. 

fW h 7 educ * tod ¥ indu8 take P art in idolatrous rites, pretending 
ttJ «*om, kept up by femal. iujlL.ce, a J 

that they conform to them simply to avoid giving offence. * • 

A leading Calcutta Native Journal commended an Indian on his 

—.MS? for *«-*— v <*** JS 


already be^ fc shown tl10 l ** 7 ° f a “Armless custom” has 

euiUvoH^lI Aswe] l. m, # ht a maa ^ “ good-naturedly” 
® ^ ‘Vo“ treason against his sovereign. * ' 

. proper limits ia 

maud at the wish of an °. od 3 fmfc and great com- 
wish of any human beifcg is a plea which eannofc be 
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sustained (or a moment. Suppose a parallel case. Parents urge a 
son to take part in a robbery ; they will bo vexed if he does not 
consent. Would a judge accept such an excuse ? Would it be 
true kindness to his parents to join them in such an act ? Is he 
not rather bound, not only to abstain entirely from any participa- 
tion in the crime, but to do his utmost to dissuade his parents from 
engaging in it ? It would be great cruelty to behave otherwise. 

Some educated men try to make a miserable compromise with 
conscience by giving idolatrous rites a different meaning from the 
real one, and the way in which they are understood by those who 
practise them. 

Young India has a diagram entitled “Symbolical Durga Wor- 
ship, taken from the 44 New Dispensation, ” and suggested by the 
late Keshab Ohunder Sen. “ The Supreme Mother Durga” is 
represented as vanquishing and slaying Sin ; Lakslmii, Saraswati, 
Gaues, aud Kartic, representing Prosperity, Wisdom, Peace and 
Strength, attend the Supreme Mother. An original article, entitled 
“ Blessed Durga,” begins as follows : — 

41 Mother Durga comes down from her abode in the Himalayas to 
greet her children in the plains who have been anxious to see her smiling 
face after one full year. She brings joy, wisdom, peace and prosperity 
iu her train, and her children are preparing to give her a right warm 
reception. They will laydown the year’s trials, tribulations and sorrows 
at the feet of the Divine Mother, who will bless and buckle them on to 
fight the battle of life with renewed vigour for another twelvemonth.” 

Such representations are paltering with truth. To ascribe the 
blessings we owe to God to “ Mother Dnrga” is propagating a lie. 
The true God says, “ I am the Loup ; that is my name ; aud my 
glory will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven images.” 
.Durga is the same as the blood-thirsty Kali. 

Hope, a Calcutta journal, claiming to bo “The Paper for the 
Million,” gives a somewhat similar interpretation of the festival. 
It is thus epitomised in the Madras Hindu : — 

u The goddess represents Humanity, and the dragon, modern Bar- 
barism, illustrated by Hypocrisy, Egotism, Lust, and other morbid 
developments of tlio baser nature of man ,* by the adjuncts of ruinous 
warfare which modern nations wage against one another; and by the 
famine and general havoc it brings to the people. The benignant god- 
dess kills the monster with a tridon, and rescues the higher nature of 
man against the temptations of all evil propensities.” Oct. 3, 1887. 

According to this theory, the editor of Hope would be the earliest 
victim to the •“ tridon” of the 44 benignant goddess.” The first to 
be killed is 44 Hypocrisy,” of which Mr. Atnrital Lai Roy is a dis- 
tinguished specimen. He visited different parts of England, and 
afterwards yesided three years in the United States, where “ he was 
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rewarded with friendship and esteem by some of the most intelli- 
gent Americans/ 1 

His friend and admirer, the editor of the Arnrita Bazar Patrika , 
describes Mr. Roy’s conduct on his return to India, as having 
“ shown an amount of heroism which ought to form art example to 
those impious wretches who rebel against the laws and customs of 
their own country. After a keen observation of several years ho 
domes home, and ho prefers his superstition and idolatry to all that 
he had seen in the so-called enlightened countries of the world. 
This is a fact, which ought to give some food for reflection/ 1 

The (( heroism” displayed by Mr. Roy was, to use the phrase oE 
the late Hon. Kristo Das Pal on a similar occasion, to become “ an 
imbecile swallower of penitential pills/ 1 To purify himself from 
contact with unclean Mleolichas, including among them “the most 
intelligent Americans, 51 Mr. Roy took a pill made of the fiv t p pro- 
ducts of the cow, — milk, curds, ghee, urine and dung. 

The Bombay Gazette well remarked with reference to the quotation 
from the Amrila Bazar Patrika : “ We agree that this does afford 

‘ food for reflection, 1 in illustrating how possible it is even for men, 
claiming respectability, to debase themselves before the whole world, 
and for them and their friends to glory in their shame/ 1 

In Hope there is apparently a complete change of front. Instead of 
the 83 crorcs of gods and goddesses, there is the blank of Positivism : 
u Humanity 51 is installed in their place. By adopting such a method 
of interpretation anything might be developed out of anything. 

The following remarks occur in the Calcutta Convocation Address 
of Sir H. S. Maine in I860 : — 

“If I had any complaint to make of the most highly educated 

class of Natives, I should assuredly nob complain of their 

mode of acquiring knowledge, or of the quality of that knowledge. 

. . . . I should rather venture to express disappointment at 

the use to which they sometimes put it. It seems to me that not 
seldom they employ it for what I can best describe as irrationally 
reactionary purposes. It is not to be concealed, and I see plainly 
that educated Natives do not conceal from themselves, that they 
have, by the fact of their education, broken for ever with much in 
their history, much in their customs, much in their creed. Yet I 
constantly read, and sometimes hear, elaborate attempts on their 
part to persuade themselves and others, that there is a sens© in 
which Jbhese rejected portious of Native history, and usage and 
belief, are perfectly in harmony with the modern knowledge which 
the educated class has acquired, and with the modern civilization 

to which it aspires Whatever the cause, there can be no 

greater mistake, and, under the circumstances of the country, no 
more destructive mistake/ 1 

*** ke Indian Spectator , after quoting the above, remarks that these 
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words are as true now as when they were spoken more than twenty 
years ago. 

Falsehood is never beneficial in the end ; truth is always best. For 
educated men to employ sophistical arguments in support of what 
they know to be wrong, is duplicity most hurtful to themselves. Nor 
does tile evil end there. A 3 Sir H. S. Maine justly says: “There 
can he under the circumstances of the country no more destructive 
mistake.” It helps to perpetuate the reign of error and superstition. 

When a person is convinced that any belief or practice is wrong, 
he should plainly avow it. Thus reform may be brought about, 
while it is postponed indefinitely by an opposite course. 

No doubt it requires some moral courage to refuse to take part 
in any idolatrous ceremony. In the early days of Christianity 
hundreds of thousands laid down their lives rather burn incense 
before images. No such painful sacrifice is now necessary, so that 
the guilt of compliance is the greater. 

4. Daily Private Prayer. — This should not consist in merely 
repeating (xod’s name, but should express the desire of the heart. 
There should bo confession of sin, petitions for pardon, holiness, 
guidance, strength for duty, with thanksgiving for mercies received. 
Without prayer, true religion is impossible. 

5. Where practicable, there should be Family Prayer. — Women 
are the chief supporters of idolatry in India. Poor creatures, they 
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do not know better. Those who are mainly responsible for it and 
to be blamed are the educated men, who by their example encourage 
them in error. The women of India are naturally both intelligent 
and affectiouate. If their husbands, instead of behaving as at 
present, would lovingly teach them to worship their great Father in 
heaven instead of idols, the reign of superstition would sooh come 
to au end. The change is so reasonable as easily to be understood. 
It is so simple that it may be made intelligible even to a child. 

Next to consistent conduct on their own part, educated men have 
no higher duty than to seek the enlightenment of the women of India. 
It has a most important bearing upon the future of the country. 

The confession lias sadly to bo made that there are mauy godless 
families in countries nominally Christian. Still, there are not a few 
who meet together for worship morning and evening. The service 
is simple. A hymn is sung; a passage is read from the Bible^aud 
then all kneel together in prayer. 

Hindu women are taught the greatest devotion to a husband. 
Manu says: “ A husband must always be worshipped like a god 
by a good wife.” “If a woman obeys his husband, by that she is 
exalted in heaven.” (V. 154, 155). Although this is false, it shows 
what a great advantage men have in exercising influence over 
women if inclined to use it. 

6. Public worship should be observed.— This is unknown to 
Hinduism. By a wise regulation, one day in seven is allowed as a 
day of rest. People should then meet together unitedly to offer 
prayer and thanksgiving to God. 

To give a better idea of what is suggested, a short account will 
be given of the religious service at which the Queen Empress of 
India is present every Sunday. First a verse of the Bible, like the 
following, is’ read : 

“ I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son.” 

The people are then invited to confess their sins in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“ Almighty and most merciful Father, we have erred and strayed from 
Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts. We have offended against Thy holy laws. 
We have left undone those things which we ought to have done ; and 
we hav$ done those things which we ought not to have done ; and there 
i* uo health in us. But Thou, 0 Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable 
offenders.* j Spare Thou them, 0 God, which confess their faults. Re- 
store Thou them that are penitent ; according to Thy pron ises declared 
unto mankind in Christ Jesu our Lord. And grant, O most merciful 
Father, for His sake ; that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, aud 
sober life, to the glory of Thy holy Namp. Amen* 9 f 
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Passages are read from the Bible, teaching the people what they 
are to believe and do. The Ten Commandments, containing a 
summary of our duty to God and man, are repeated, the people 
after each saying, f< Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law.” 

The following thanksgiving is used towards the close of the 
service : — 

“ Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we Thine unworthy servants 
do give Thee most humble and hearty thanks for all Thy goodness and 
loving-kindness to ns and to all men. We bless Thee for our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this life; but above all, for Thine 
inestimable love in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
for the means of grace, and for the hope of glory. And, we beseech Thee, 
give ns that due sense of all Thy mercies, that, our hearts may be un- 
feign^dly thankful, and that we show forth Thy praise, not only with 
our lips, but in our lives; by giving up ourselves to Thy service, and by 
walking before Thee in holiness and righteousness all our days ; through 
Jesus Christ onr Lord, to whom with Thee and the Holy Ghost bo all 
honour arid glory, world without end. Amen.* 9 

The singing of hymns is an important part of Christian worship. 
The following is a translation of one which has been used for 
nearly 3000 years ; 

Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 

Yo nations, bow wit-h sacred joy ; 

Know that the Lord is God alone ; 

He can create, and He destroy. 

His sovereign power, without our aid, 

Made us of clay, and formed ns men ; 

And, when like wandering sheep we strayed, 

He brought us to His fold again. 

We are His people, we His care, — 

Our souls and all onr mortal frame : 

What lasting honours shall wc rear, 

Almighty Maker, to Thy name ? 

We’ll crowd Thy gates with thankful songs, 

- ' High as the heavens our voices raise ; 

And earth, with her ten thousand tongues, 

Shall fill Thy courts with sounding praise. 

Wide as the world is Thy command, 

Vast as eternity Thy love ; 

Firm as a rock Thy truth must stand 
9 When rolling years shall cease to move. 

Then follows a sermon, an address explaining some doctriue or 
enforcing some duty. 
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Let any intelligent, honest Hindu contrast Christian public wor- 
ship with that of Hindu temples, and say which is preferable. 

To be able to give suitable addresses, men require a special train- 
ing. Hindu priests and pandits, as a rule, simply commit certain 
books to memory. A “ Native Thinker” suggests that some 
scheme should bo devised by which they would be ‘ 1 enabled to 
learn as much at least, as a boy of ten years, attending a regular 
school is familiar with.” 

7. Caste should be given up and the Brotherhood of SflCan ac- 
knowledged. — As already shown, caste is founded on a blasphemous 
falsehood, and its effects upon the country are most injurious. 
The meanest should be spoken to kindly and without contempt. 
With regard to food a man may please himself, and the same in the 
case of marriage ; but the system should be renounced. According 
to some Hindu books, in the supposed Satya Yuga, all men wtre of 
one caste. Let us earnestly seek to bring back, in this respect, 
the golden age. 

8. There should be earnest efforts to overcome sin and attain 
holiness. — Every man who honestly tries to do this will feel more 
and more his own weakness. 

At evening the confession must be sorrowfully made:— 

“ The day is done, its hours hare run. 

And Thou hast taken count of all 
The scanty triumphs grace hath won — 

The broken vow, the frequent fall.” 

Much may thus be learned of the necessity of Divine help, and of 
the nature of the religion suited to man's needs. 

9. Religious Truth should be sought diligently, with Prayer 
for Divine Guidance. — The reader, if a Hindu, may be supposed to 
have some knowledge of his own creed. Christianity is professed by 
all the enlightened nations of the world. To it belonged men like 
Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, Johnson, Scott, and Faraday, It 
therefore well deserves most careful study. 

It will be seen, on investigation, that Christianity possesses many 
of the truths included in Hinduism, without their accompanying 
errors. Some of them may be noticed : * , 

1 . The Unity of God* — This is taught to some extent in Hinduism, 
blit it is obscured by pantheism on the one hand and polytheism on 
the other. Christianity declares unmistakeably that there is but 
one Gotl. 

2. The Need of a Revelation . — Hindus and Christians both con- 
fess that a writteu revelation from God has been given. The question 
is, whether is it represented by the Bible or by the Hindu sacred 
books ? 
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3. The Sinfulness of Man .-— There is a remarkable confession of 
sin which some Brahmans ought to repeat daily : 

Papo’ham papakarmaham pa patina papasambhavaba : 

The meaning is : I am sin ; I commit sin ; my soul is sinful ; I 
am conceived in sin. This is very similar to the account of man’s 
state given in the Bible. David says, “ Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 

But there is a great difference as to the way in which sin may be 
forgiven. Hinduism asserts that the bare naming of a God, wash- 
ing in the Ganges, gifts to Brahmans, &c., are sufficient ; Christian- 
ity teaches that it required a Divine sacrifice. 

4. The Doctrine of Incarnation . — Hinduism teaches that at a 
crisis in the world’s history deity becomes incarnate. So also 
Christianity has its incarnation — Jesus Christ. Hinduism has its 
future incarnation — the Kalki Avatar; so Christianity teaches that 
Christ will come again in great glory to judge the world. 

Christianity teaches that man was created holy and happy. 
The Krita Yuga, the age of truth, is a tradition to the same effect. 
The fall of man is also virtually recognized in the Kali Yuga. 
“ The deep sense of this fact,” writes Coleridge, “ and the 
doctrines grounded on obscure traditions of the promised remedy, 
are seon struggling, and now gleaming, now flashing, through the 
mist of pantheism, and producing the incongruities and gross 
contradictions of the Brahman mythology.” 

“ No thoughtful student of the past records of man,” says Trench, 
u can refuse to acknowledge that through all its history there has 
run the hope of a redemption from the evil which oppresses it ; and 
as little can deny that this hope has continually attached itself 
to some single man. The help that is coining to the world, it has 
seen incorporated in a person. The generations of men, weak and 
helpless in themselves, have evermore been looking after ONE in 
whom they may find all they look for vainly in themselves and in 
those around them.” 

The Hindu ideas with regard to incarnations, though defective 
in many respects, recognise, says Hardwick, the idea of God de- 
scending to the level of the fallen creature and becoming man to 
lighten tho burden of pain and misery under which the universe 
is groaning. They show a struggling to become conscious of the 
personality of God, and a panting for complete communion with 
Him. 

5. Regeneration . — This denotes the new birth. After, young 
Brahmans are invested with the cord, they are said to be dwija , 
twice-born. But this does not produce any change in their 
character, ^ Jesus Christ teachps, “ Except a man be born again he 
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cannot see the kingdom of God.” This means that unless a man’s 
heart is reuewed or purified, he cannot enter heaven. 

6. A Judgment to come . — Both Hinduism and Christianity agree 
with regard to a future judgment, although they differ in impor- 
tant respects as to the way in which it is to be conducted. 

While Christianity and Hinduism agree in some particulars, it is 
a great mistake to suppose that they are both much the same. If 
you com pan? a man and a beast, it may bo said that they both have 
one head, one mouth, two eyes, two ears, &c . ; but there are essential 
differences. So with Christianity and Hinduism. Compare Christ 
and Krishna. 

Some of the enemies of Christianity try to persuade educated 
Hindus that it is dying out before advancing civilization. On the con- 
trary, it has never made greater progress than at present. The Royal 
Society of Great .Britain includes some of the most distinguished 
scientific men in the world. To be elected its President is an 
honour reserved for those of the highest eminence. Its present 
President, Professor Stokes, of Cambridge, is an earnest Christian. 

Space does not permit the doctrines of Christianity to be described 
in detail. The reader is referred for further information to Short 
Paper# for Seekers after Truth* and other works mentioned on the 
last page of the wrapper. 

Special Banger of Educated Hindus. — There is, perhaps, no 
temptation to which intelligent men in India are more liable than 
to draw the conclusion: Popular Hinduism is mere priestcraft; 
therefore all religions are of human invention. A little consideration 
will show that this inference is unwarranted. The logic resembles 
the following : Hindu geography is false ; therefore there is no true 
account of the earth. Man has religious instincts implanted in him 
by his Creator, and the just infereuee is that there is a true religion 
suited to his needs, 

* 

THE FUTURE OF HINDUISM. 

Hinduism, it must be confessed, has a very strong hold upon the 
people of India, The great majority have been reduced to such a 
state of mental weakness that the most contradictory statements, 
the most astounding miracles, are accepted with unhesitating faith. 
Indeed, Sir Monier Williams remarks that “the more evidently 
physical and metaphysical speculations are opposed to common 
sense, the more favour do they find with some Hindu thinkers.” 
The people, as a rule, hug the fetters of caste; their gods are beings 
after their own heart, u 

Hinduism, like every religion except Christianity, appeals to the 


* Post free, as. Apply to Mr. A. T. Soott, Tract Depdt, Madras. ( 
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pride so dear to the human heart. Man wishes to be his own saviour. 
The Hindu rejects the idea of trusting to anything for salvation 
but his own self-righteousness, — the merit lie has been able to 
accumulate. It is true that he acknowledges some misdeeds, but 
they are counterbalanced by acts of charity. A Hindi verse says, 
A maiPsteals an anvil and gives away a needle. He then stands 
waiting for the celestial chariot which he thinks must take him to 
heaven. 

The foregoing remarks refer to the people generally. Among 
educated Hindus, with some noble exceptions, prospects are not 
much brighter. The following description, written nearly half a 
century ago, still applies to not a few 

“ They show no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety to rescue their fellow- 
countrymen from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, no great aims or 
aspirations, no seriousness of spirit, or thoughtful earnest inquiry after 
religious truth. In the flush and ardour of youth, the great majority 
kill the conscience by outward compliance with the idolatry which they 
despise, or by making themselves over deliberately to worldliness. There 
is nothing of healthy life connected with their intellectual activity. The 
mongrel class, of which we now write, too timid to break off from what 
they despise and disbelieve, will live the snbtle faithless life of the Greek 
of the Lower Empire, without courage or conscience, and hide but too often 
the heart of the atheist under the robe of the idolater. Hinduism has 
nothing to fear from the educated Natives. Her philosophers and men 
of science, in former times, were as thorough unbelievers in the vulgar 
superstition as the educated Natives of the present day, and ancient 
heathenism had its Socrates, and Plato, and Cicero, "and Plutarch, 
and Lucian, who attacked, disproved, and ridiculed their ancestral 
faith— conforming all the while. Put Europe might be worshipping 
Jupiter and Juno, Odin and Freya, at this day, had not a new faith 
sprung up, and other and more effectual opponents. It will be the same 
here and elsewhere again, and again, and again.” 

A recent illustration of this is afforded by The Hindu , which 
may be regarded as the exponent of educated Indians in the 
Madras Presidency. Referring to the Paper on “ Caste/* an 
editorial says : — 

“ The subject is, however, familiar to our readers, most of whom admit 
its evils, but only differ from their foreign critics iri their idea of the 
difficulty to find a workable remedy. It is all moonshine to talk of 
moral courage and setting an example of devotion and self-sacrifice to 
help the advancement of the reform : because we are sure that a man 
who acts under that notion and defies the extreme injunctions of caste 
will lose all influence over his countrymen, and will have no chance 
whatever of realizing the good that prompted such an extraordinary 
conduct on his part. Even for devotion and self-sacrifice to bear fruit 
there must be an antecedent condition of society where the example will 
operate on a sufficiently large number of men and thereby lead to aii 
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appreciable diminution in the force of orthodox opinion. Nor, in our 
judgment is there any necessity for violent efforts. The distinctions of 
caste in their most objectionable features are disappearing, and under 
the effect of etdigh toned public opinion men of different castes are 
learning to look upon one another as brethren. Wc may expect to see 
in a short period these distinctions reducing themselves to thq prohi- 
bition of intermarriage and of eating together. ” Oct 19, 1837. 

The Rev. W. Stevenson thus describes the mode in which, 
changes are to be brought about according to these reformers : — 

“ The evil customs and practices pervade the whole society of which 
they form a part, and they do not profess to be exempt from them. But 
they want to have them reformed, — only they must have every body 
reformed all at otice, the whole society ought to make one simultaneous 
movement and at one grand moment throw off the yoke together. So 
they must wait till every one is ready, none must make any step before 
all the rest; the whole community must, as one body achieve the r&form, 
the individual must just remain quiet until he finds himself free. You 
observe that in this case too the would-be reformers do not find it neces- 
sary to set about reforming themselves ; it is society they are anxious to 
operate on ; for themselves first and chiefly they do not feel called upon to 
undertake the unpleasant task. If only society could be put right! if by 
a stroke of some magic wand all its evil customs and practices could be 
made to disappear, and a new constitution take their place, what a glori- 
ous change it would be for the enlightened ! They are dissatisfied with 
the present state of thing9 and would like to see them improved. If only 
society could bo put right ! But there’s the difficulty, a difficulty we can 
see no happy way of getting over. If the individuals are all to remain 
the same, it is beyond our weak power to see how the society is to be 
changed. For we don’t know of any society which is not composed of 
individuals; and to make the whole move while every part remains where 
it was, does not appear an easy task. Given the problem : — how to make 
a railway train pass from Madras to Bangalore, while every wheel stands 
still — it will puzzle most to find a solution.” 

To such men “ moral courage and self-sacrifice” are u all moon- 
shine.^ 

There can never be a reformation in any country if the lead- 
ers follow the masses, instead of setting them an example. Mill 
says in his book On Liberty : “ The initiation of all wise or noble 
things comes and must come from individuals — generally at first 
from some one individual.” The Rev. E. Rice says, tc The self- 
styled patriot or reformer who will do all things for his coun- 
try 'provided he first saves his own skin is only pretender to the 
name.” f 

Educated men should not (t lay that flattering unction to their 
soul/' suggested by The Hindu , that they should conform to the 
customs of their ignorant and superstitious countrymen, lest they 
should lose their influence over them. One of the maxims taught 
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in Tamil schools is, “ Do us your countrymen approve,” or in other 
words, u Walk according to custom.” Educated men should not 
be simply like dead fish floating with the stream. 

Our conduct in life should bo regulated by a sense of duty, 
— not from a desire to retain our influence over our countrymen. 
We should do what we believe to be right, whether others follow 
our example or not. We are not to do evil that good may come. 
Any other principle is as injurious as it is false. Tt is men 
who act up to their convictions — not time-servers — who have in 
the end most influence, and do most good to their countrymen. 

It must be acknowledged that when the course of duty involves 
some self-denial, and a " by-path meadow” seems smooth and 
pleasant, it is very easy to find a plausible excuse for taking 
the latter. Self-deception is of all kinds the most common. 

With some educated Hindus u God and conscience,” as well as 
"moral courage and self-sacrifice,” will be "all moonshine.” 
Such men may be expected to take part in idolatrous rites as only 
" harmless customs,” and Hinduism will have nothing to fear from 
them. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, there is no doubt about 
the ultimate issue. Although the foregoing statements apply 
largely to educated men as a class, there are among them a few 
zealous consistent reformers, and in the end " Truth conquers.” 

At the banquet given by the National Liberal Club in London, in 
honour of Lord Ripon, Mr. Bright, the well-known friend of India, 
gave expression to the following views : — 

“ Well, if the English langnago is being spoken so widely over India, 
if the English literature is being read and studied ; if the science of this 
country and of western nations becomes the science of the people of 
India, what must be the result ? Before that force there must fall certain 
things. There must fall the system of caste, and there must fall the 
system of a debasing idolatry. These tilings cannot stand against the 
literature which is now being freely read and studied by multitudes of 
the most intelligent people of India.” 

Sir A. C. Lyall, in his Asiatic Studies , has the following interest- 
ing forecast: — 

“ Tt is not easy to conceive any more interesting subject for historical 
speculation than the probable effect upon Indio, and consequently upon 
the civilisation of all Asia, of the English dominion ; for though it would 
be most presumptuous to attempt any prediction as to the nature or bent 
of India’s religious future, yet we may look forward to a wide and rapid 
transformafciop in two or three generations, if .England’s rule only be as 
durable as it has every appearance of being. It seems possible that 
the old gods of Hinduism will die in these new elements of intellec- 
tual light and air as quickly as a net full of fish lifted up out of the 
water ; that the alteration in the religions needs of such an intellectual 
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people as the Hindus, which will have boen caused by a change in their 
circumstances, will make it impossible for them to find in thoir new 
world a place for their ancient deities. Their primitive forms will fade 
and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished from Europe, and as all 
such delusions become gradually extinguished.” pp. 299, 300. 

An effort is now being made to prevent tho “ old gods of 
Hinduism” from dying in the “ new elements of intellectual light 
and air.” Tho leading Bengali novelist is trying to do this oven 
in the case of Krishna. All such attempts will be as fruitless 
as those made to arrest the decline of polytheism in Europe. 

It is a pseudo-patriotism which rejects Christianity under tho 
pretence that it is not Indian. The greatest Dravidian poet says, 
“ The disease that is born with us kills us; the medicine which is 
found on some far-off mountain cures our natal disease.” It lias 
already been shown that there is no such thing as a national relig- 
ion. Like science, religion is universal. 

Under other names, many of the same gods now worshipped 
in India were once worshipped in Europe. A like change will 
follow. The temples of Vishnu and Siva will yet bo as deserted as 
those of Jupiter and Minerva. “ The gods that liavo not made the 
heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from the earth and 
from under these heavens.” 

It is possible that the downfall of idolatry in Iudia may requiro 
some centuries as it did in Europe. Much will depond, under God, 
upon Indian reformers being raised up with the courage and zeal 
of Luther. A rapid change would follow. Such will bo tho 
probable course of events. 

The ancestors of the Hindus, tho English, and other Aryan 
nations, says Max Muller, “ had once the same faith, and worship- 
ped for a time tho same supremo Deity under exactly the same 
name — a name which meant Heaven Father.” Tho time will yet 
come when they will again recognise each other as brethren, kneel 
together at the same footstool, and offer the same grand old prayer, 
beginning, “ Our Father which art in heaven.” 

Blessed are those who by example and precept are seeking to 
turn the people of India from dumb idols to the living God. This 
would lead to every other needed reform. Unhappy are the men, 
whatever may be their motives, who aro actively or passively coun- 
tenancing idolatry, and all tho evils which follow in its train. 

It has been shown that the Hindus are fettered by absurd caste 
rules, and that they are the victims of numberless superstitious fears. 
And wfiat is the outlook of the world according to Hindu sacred 
books ? It is thus described by Dr. Murray Mitchell : 

“ They avo marked by a despondency evor ready to darken into despair. 
At present the Kali Yuga is advancing; and the world h plunging 
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deeper and deeper into ignorance, vice, and misery. The patriot may die for 
liis country — the martyr for his God ; but their doings and sufferings are 
of no avail to stem the tide of evil. True, after aeons of misery, the ago 
of Truth comes back ; but it does so only to pass away again, and torment 
us with the memory of lost purity and peace. The experience of the 
world is thus an eternal renovation of hope and of disappointment. 
Progress towards abiding good there is none. The whole conception 
which Hinduism forms of human life is overwhelmingly sad. Hope for 
ourselves, and effort for the good of others, are rendered impossible.”* 

On the other hand, tlio Bible discloses “a Divine purpose — a 
purpose of mercy formed before the foundations of the world were 
laid, running through the ages, and steadily advancing towards a 
glori o us consum mation / 9 * 

Let the reader carefully compare the two systems and follow the 
dictates of conscience. 


* Hinduism Past and Present, p, 261. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Part I. of the Papers on Religious Reform treats of PoruLAtt 
Hinduism, the religion of the Hindus in general, as represented iu 
the Epic Poerns, Puranas, Tantras, and aboriginal cults. 

Part It. discusses Philosophic Hinduism, as unfolded in the 
Upanishads and Darsanas. In the following compilation the under- 
mentioned works liave chiefly been used : — 

Italian tyne, Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, 
Madden. 1859. 

Banerjea, Rev. Dr. Krishna Moliun, Dialogues on the Hindu 
Philosophy . Williams and Norgate, 1861. 

Barth, Religions of India , Trubner. 16.9. 

Bose, A. m. Ram Chandra, Hindu Philosophy , Punjab Religious 
Book Society, Lahore, Its. 2. 

Do. Hindu Heterodoxy , Methodist Publishing House, Calcutta, 
Rs. 3. 

Caldwell, Bishop, Remarks on the Bhagavad Gita.* C. V. E. S. 

Chentsal Rao, Hon. P. The Hindu Religion , Christian College 
Magazine , Vol. III., pp. 915 — 932. 

Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus, 
Williams and Norgate. 

Day, Rev. Lai Behari, Tract on Pantheism . Included in Select 
Tracts, C. V. E. S. 

Duff, Rev. Dr., India and India Missions.* 

Flint, Rev. Dr., Antitheistic Theories. W. Blackwood, 10$. 6 d, 

Gough, A. E. Philosophy of the Upanishads : Trubner, 9 *• 

Do. VaisrshoJca Aphorisms of Ivanada. Dr. Lazarus, Benares, 
Rs. 4. 

Goreh, Rev. Nehemiah, Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philoso- 
phy . Translated by Hall. Calcutta Tract Society, Rs. 3. 

Do. Theism and Christianity. Oxford Mission Press, Calcutta. 

Hoisington, Translations from Tamil Metaphysical ami Theologi- 
cal Treatises . Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Jacob, Translation of the Vendantasara , icith copious notes. 
Trubner. 6.9. 

Kellogg, Hinduism and Christianity. Princeton Review . Reprin- 
ted iu the Indian Evangelical Review, April, 1885. 
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Mitchell, Rev. Dr. Murray, Hinduism Past and Present. Religious 
Tract Society. 4s. 
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Works known to be now out of print are marked by an asterisk. 
Perhaps it should be added to one or two others. 

The quotations show which treatises have specially been used by 
the compiler. It should, however, be mentioned that there are 
many short extracts, generally abridged or slightly altered to suit 
the context, which are not acknowledged. 

The reader is urged to examine the subject for himself. Religion 
is not a matter of mere speculation, bub of the deepest personal 
interest, and may the Source of all true knowledge guide him in his 
inquiries. 

J. MURDOCH. 

Madras, December, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

» 

Intellectual Growth. — “ Tho life of a nation,” says Morell, 
re boars an obvious analogy to that of the individual.” 

Tho child gives life to every object around it. Whatever strikes 
the imagination affords delight; tho most extravagant tales arc 
accepted as true. 

“ The severing of imagination on the one hand from abstract 
principles on tlie other, marks the rises of another era in a nation’s 
development, — that, namely, which corresponds with the sphere of 
■TfiouuHT, properly so called. The separation is effected by the 
understanding, and is marked by a decided tendency to meta- 
physical speculations. 

“ When these periods have run their rounds, then the si go of posit- 
ive science coni turn ices, — that in which the reason gathers up all 
the results of the other faculties, and employs them for the direct 
investigation of truth.”* 

The Hindus, in general, represent the childhood of humanity. 
Every thing around them is instinct with life. “ The idlest legend,” 
says Professor Cowell, “ passes current, as readily as rhe most, authen- 
tic fact, nay, more readily, because, it is more likely to charm the 
imagination; and in this phase of mind, imagination and feeling 
supply* the only proof which is needed to win the belief of tho 
audience.” 

Part 1. of this Series, PorunAii Hinduism, seeks to describe tho 
religion of the musses. It is that of the Epic Poems, the Pur, anas, 
and Tant.ras, including aboriginal superstitions. 

The tendency to metaphysical thought, the speculative stage of 
the human intellect, may be called the “ childhood of philosophy.” 
In Hinduism, this may bo described as the religion of the Upani- 

* MoivM’h fife waits nf /*- 'irfioh I-/..*, |>|>. 2U.‘{. 2*»t. 
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shads, tlio Darsanas, and Hhagavad Gita. Its investigation forms 
the Second Part of fclie Series, Philosophic Hinduism. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between Popular and 
Philosophic Hinduism. They blond into each other. Some combine 
the two. Even the common people are leavened, more or less, with 
some of the notions of Philosophic Hinduism. « 

Course of Hindu Thought. — India was first occupied by non- 
Aryan races, generally like the wild tribes still found in various 
parts of the country, although some had attained an elementary 
civilisation. Their religion apparently consisted in propitiating the 
demons aud tutelary gods which, to the preseut day, forms the 
actual cult of the masses. 

The Aryans poured in from Central Asia through the western 
passes, and spread over the great riVer basins of the Indus and 
Ganges, where they gradually became mingled with the pre-existing 
population, the two races mutually acting upon each other. * 

In later Vedio times the Indian tribes were gathered together in 
farms; in huts of sun-dried mud, in houses of stone, in hamlets and 
ill fenced towns, under village chiefs and Rajas. The outward 
aspects of their life were not unlike those of rural India of to-day. 
The Indians of the Vedie age tilled their rico and barley, irrigated 
their fields with water courses, watched the increase of their Hooks 
and herds, and made a hard or easy livelihood as blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, boat-builders, weavers, doctors, soldiers, poets, priests. 
They lived upon the produce of their cattle and their fields, drank 
wine and soma juice, and exercised their leisure in sacrificial feasts, 
in games, and spectacles* 

The powers of nature present thomelves to them as so many 
personal objects. The child personifies the stone that hurts him ; 
the child, of superstition personifies the laws of nature as gods. Sky 
and Earth are the father and mother of gods and men. Mifcra, 
presiding over the day, wakes men, and bids them bestir themselves 
betimes, and stands watching all things with unwinking eye. 
'Vanina, ruling the night, prepares a cool place of rest for all that 
move, fashions a pathway for the sun, knows every wink of men’s 
ej^es, cherishes truth, seizes the evil-doer with his noose, and is 
prayed to have mercy on the sinful, Agni, the fire-god, bears the 
oblation aloft to the gods. Indra, ruling the firmament, over- 
throws Vritra ; Soma invigorates the gods, aud cheers mankind. 

The jjods require to be fluttered with hymns, to be fed with butter, 
to bo refreshed with soma juice, that they may send vain, food, 
cattle, children, and length of days to their worshippers. Life is as 
yet no burden ; there is nothing of the blank despair that came in 
later with the tenet of transmigration, and the misery of every form 
of sentient life. Pleasures are looked for in this world ; their harvests 
are enough for the wants of all ; their flocks and herds are many ; 
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and pleasures are looked for again in the after-life in the body in 
the kingdom of Yarna. 

This worship of the personified powers of nature with a view to 
material benefits gradually hardened into a series of rites to be per- 
formed by the priesthood. In course of time it came to he held 
that tlje sacrifices performed without knowledge of their import 
produced their desired effect, — some material good, the birth of 
children, long life, or futurp happiness. This later form of Vedio 
religion received the name of the Kanualcandu , or ritual department 
of the Vedas. 

Bub in the midst of this life of the primitive Hindu, there are 
discernible the first stirrings of reflection. Questions began to be 
raised in the hymns of the Rishis in regard to the origin of earth 
and sky. One of them asks, " Which of them was first and which 
was later? You wise, which of you knows?” Another asks, 
“ What was the fruit, what the tree, they cut the sky and earth 
out of ?” In one hymn earth and sky are the work/ of Visvakannan. 
In another it is lliranyagarbha, the Golden Germ, that arose in the 
beginning ; in another it is Vanina. z\gni is sometimes the son of 
Earth and Sky ; at other times lie is said to have stretched out the 
earth and sky. In a few of the later hymns there are touching 
confessions of ignorance ; such as, “ Who truly knows or who has 
told what path leads to the gods ?” 

“This creation, whether any made it, or any made it not ? He 
that is the overseer in the highest heaven, lie indeed knows, or 
haply he knows not.” * 

The period of the hymns was followed by that of the ritual and 
legendary compilations known as the B rail m anas. Of those Brah- 
man as, particular portions, to bo repeated only by the hermits of 
the forests, wero styled Aranyakas, and to the Aranyakas were 
attached the treatises setting forth as a hidden wisdom the fictitious 
nature of the religion of rites, and the sole reality of the all-pervad- 
ing and all -animating self, or Brahman. This hidden wisdom, 
the philosophy of the Upanishads, in contradistinction from the 
Karmahivda , or ritual portion, received the name of Jnanak audit, 
or knowledge portion of the Sruti, or everlasting salvation. There 
were now virtually two religions, the Karmamnrga or path of rites, 
for the people of the villages, living as if life with its pleasures were 
real, and the Jnanuniarga , or path of knowledge, for the sages that 
had quitted the world, and sought the quiet of the jungle, re- 
nouncing the false ends and empty fictions of common, life, and 
intent upon reunion with the sole reality, the Self that is one in all 
things living,”* 


'* Abridged from Gongh*a Philosophy of tho Upon ishru!.*, pp. 7-17. 
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TUB UPANISUA l)S. 

Meaning of Title. — Sankara Acharya explains Upanishad as 
moaning the “ setting to rest” (or destruction) of ignorance. “ TIlo 
term/' says (rough, “ imports iftystic teaching, and the synonymous 
term Vedanta means a l.inn.1 instalment of the Veda, The Upa- 
nishiids aro also (Milled Vedanta s, and the philosophy of the IJpa- 
nishads, in its developed form is known us the Vcdantic sy stein. ” 

According to Professor Max M idler: 

All we ran say for the present is that Upanishad, besides being 
the recognised title of certain philosophical 'treatises, oeeurs also in 
the sense of doctrine and of secret doctrine, and that it seems to 
have assumed t his meaning from having been used originally in the 
sense of session or assembly in which one or more pupils receive 
instruction from a teacher.”* * 

Place among Hindu Sacred Books. — There are two groat classes, 
Srnti- and Xhirifi. Tli nSrnti, the higher, means hoard. It. is equi- 
valent to direct revelation, and is believed to have no human author. 
Shirlti, e that which is remembered/ though believed t o bo founded 
on direct revelation, is thought to have been delivered by human 
authors. 

Sr uli includes the three portions of the Vedas, viz. the Mantras 
or Hymns, the Brahminas, directions about sacrifices, &c., and the 
U pants had*. 

SnirtU may bo held to include all the other sacred books, the 
Darsamis, .Dlmnna Sastras, Itihasas, Piirannsi, Tantras, &<!. 

The Upanishads, as stated above, belong to the ttrul i class. The 
Chbundogyn ITpanishad gives the following account of its own 
origin : “ Brahma told this to Prajapati, Prajapati to Maun (his son), 
and Mann to mankind.” 

Number. — Weber, some years ago, reckoned the number of the 
'Upanishads as 2;.ib ; but. some of them seem to have been quoted 
twice under different names. A later estimate makes them 170. 
New names, however, are being added to the list/ 

Mux M idler says in his Hint art/ of Ancient Sanskrit Literature: 

“ During the latter ages of Indian history, when none of the ancient 
Upanishads could be found to suit the purpose, the founders of new sects 
had no scruple and no difficulty in composing new Upanishads of their 
own. ^rhis accounts for tho largo and evergrowing number of these 
treatises. Kvery new collection of MSS,, every new list of Upanishads 
given by native writers, adds to the number of tlioso which were known 
before ; and the most modern compilations seem now to enjoy the same 
authority as the really genuine treatises.” p. .‘31 7. 

* hi trod notion to Translation, p. lxxxii. 
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Most of the U punish ads are small and nn important. The two 
longest arc the Chhandoyya , attached to the Mama- Veda and the 
J irih ml-amnyuka attached to the Satapathu-brahmana. Among* 
others may bo mentioned the lm } attached to the White Yajur- Veda ; 
tlm Kara, of the Sama-Veda, the Kafka, Prastia, Mii/mluica, Man- 
(bihja Jt o£ the Atharva-Veda, aiul the Tailh'riya, uf the P.Sark Yajiir- 
Voda. The Stwhuivatara, attached to the -Black Yajur-Veda, is 
considered one of the most modern uf the Upanishads, 

Date. — Max Muller says : 

“Though it. is easy to see that these Upanishads belong to very dif- 
ferent periods of Indian thought, any attempt to lix their relative ago 
seems to me for the present almost hopeless. No one can doubt that the 
Upanishads which have had a place assigned to them in the Sainin' ins, 
lSrahmanas, and Aran yak as are the oldest. Next to these we can draw 
a line t<> include the Upanishads clearly referred to in the Vedanta-S anas, 
or explained and quoted by Sankara, by Say ana, and other more nmderu 
commentators. We can distinguish Upanishads in prose from Upan is- 
lands in mixed prose and verse, and again Upanishads in archaic, verse 
from Upanishads in regular and continuous amishtuhh Slokas. We cun 
also class them according to their subjects, and, at last, according to (ho 
sects to which they belong. lJut beyond this it is liurdly safe to venture 
at presen t.”' # 

yir Moiiier Williams considers some of the more ancient probably 
as old as the sixth century B. C. 

Orthodox Hindus believe the Upanishads to bo part of the Vedas ; 
but their quotations from the liig-Veda Sanhita, as well as their 
language, prove them to belong to u much later age than that of the 
Rig- Veda. 

Text, &c. — Several of the Upanishads, in the original Sanskrit, 
have been published by the Bengal Asiatic Society. Saukar 
Acharya, the great Hindu controversialist, who flourished about 
tin*, eighth century of the Christian era, wrote commentaries on 
eleven of the Upanishads. There are also common tar it.* s by other 
Hindu writers. About fifty of the Upanishads wore translated into 
Persian for 1 Vince Dara, brother of Aimiugssch. Ranmiohuu Roy 
translated four of tlun.il into English. l)rs. Rajemlrnlai Mitra and 
Tioer have translated others. The most recent English translation 
is by* Max Midler, forming part of the tittered Honks of Ike Hast. 
But only a few of thorn have yet boon translated or even printed. 
The PkUoxophy of the Upanishads, by Mr. Cough, Principal of the 
Muir College, Allahabad, gives an admirable review, with copious 
extracts, of some of the most important of them. 

“ Liberation” the Aim of the Upanishads. — Asnl ready mentioned., 
in Vedie thnes a cheerful view was taken of life; but with the 
Upanishads, says Dr. Mitchell, “commences that great wail of 

* * iuLrud tuition to TninsJatimi, j>. Ixiv. 
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sorrow which, for countless ages, has in India been rising up to 
heaven, and which, as time goes on, will deepen into the darkness 
of despair. In modern Europe the evils that still afflict both the 
individual and society have suggested the question — 1 Is lifts worth 
living V If this be the case wo cannot wonder that those ancient 
hermits were overwhelmed by the deep mysteries of existence and 
the manifold trials of life.”* 

The doctrine of transmigration, probably developed about the 
time of the Upanishads, had doubtless a great influence in 
producing this tone of sadness. Solomon, the richest and wisest 
king in ancient times, after trying every sensual pleasure, charac- 
terised all as “vanity and vexation of spirit.” Buddha, the son of 
an Indian Raja, with similar experience, came to the same con- 
clusion. ILis first “noble truth” is that “existence is suffering” 
As a devout Buddhist counts his beads, lie mutters Anitya, Dulcha , 
Anatla , “Trausienee, Sorrow, Unreality.” Life is a curse, anti the 
great aim ought to be to get rid of it. 

Hinduism lias been pnwcrfiilly affected by Buddhism. “ Trans- 
migration is the groat bugbear, the terrible nightmare and day mare 
of Indian philosophers and metaphysicians. All their efforts are 
directed to getting rid of this oppressive scare. The question is not, 
What is truth ? Nor as it the soul's desire to be released from the 
burden of sin. The one engrossing problem is, How is a man to 
break this iron chain of repeated existences ? How is he to shake 
off all personality?'^* 

“ Ask a Hindu,” says Dr. Robson, what is the chief end of man's 
existence? and he will answer, Liberation (mukhi). This is the 
answer which will be given alike by the peasant and the philosopher 
of any of the Schools. Ask him what lie means by Liberation? and 
he will say that it is “to cut short the eighty-four.”J 

“ The Upanishads express the desire of the personal soul or spirit 
(jiva or jieatman) for deliverance from a long series of separate 
existences and from liability to pass through an infinite variety of 
bodies — gods, men, animals, plants, stones — and its longing for 
final union with the supreme sou] or spirit of the Universe (Atman 
af te r ward s c al 1 ed B ral 1 in an ) . ” § 

Max Muller, in his IJiMert Lectures , thus points out the object 
the Upauishad s : 

“ To show the utter uselessness, nay, the mischievousness of all ritual 
performances, to condemn every sacrificial act which has for its mofcivo 
a desire or hope of reward ; to deny, if not the existence, at least the 

exceptional and exalted character of the Devas, and to teach that there 
~ * ■ * — — ■ ■ 

* Abridged from Hinduism Patti, and Present, pp. 49, 50. 

f Sir Monior Williams. 

£ The 84 lakbs of births i.lmmj'h which a person may pass. 

§ ff dictions Thought and Life in India. 



THE UPANISHADS. V 

is no hope of salvation and deliverance except by the individual Self 
recognizing the trne and universal Self, and finding rest there, where 
alone rest can be found.” p. 340, 341. 

Way of Liberation. — llow is liberation to be obtained ? how are 
the 81 lakhs of births to be cut short ? It is not to be gained by a 
virtuous life or by works of any kind. Tbe following illustration 
is used, and with the Hindus an illustration lias all the force of an 
argument : — 

“ Wo arc bound to onr existence by two cha ins, the one a golden chain 
and the other an iron chain. The golden chain is virtue, and the iron 
chain is vice. We perform virtuous actions and we must exist in order 
to receive their reward ; wo perform vicious actions, and wo must exist 
in order to receive their punishment. The golden chain is pleasanter than 
the iron one, but both are fetters, and from both should we seek to free 
our spirit.” 

“ \V»« must seek a higher end — deliverance from pain and pleasure 
alike — and look for it by nobler means, by being free from works alto- 
gether. Knowledge is the instrument, meditation the means by which 
our spirit is to be freed. To avoid all contact with the world, to avoid 
distraction, to avoid works, and to meditate on the identity of the infer- 
nal with the external spirit till their oneness be realised, is the ‘ way of 
salvation’ proscribed by the higher Hinduism. Sankaracharya, one- of 
the principal authorities, says: ‘The recluse, pondering the teacher’s 
words, “ Thou art the Supreme Being,” and receiving the text of the 
Vedas, “ I am God,” having thus in three several ways — by the toachev’s 
precepts, by the Word of God, by his own contemplation — persuaded 
himself” “ 1 am God,” obtains liberation. ‘ This is the Hindu philosophical 
answer to the question, ‘What must I do to ho saved?’ It is called, 
the ‘way of knowledge,’ and is said to be the highest and only infallible 
way ; the other ways being supposed to conduce to it.”* 

Character of the Upanishads. — The larger Upanislnids contain 
dialogues and mythical stories; the shorter are more abstract, and 
observe move order. “ The images pressed into service are of the 
simplest order. The fire produced from the attrition of two pieces 
of wood, the spokes issuing from the nave of a wheel, the athlete 
running a race, cows suckling theirealves, leaves attached to the 
branches aud the stocks, a bowstring, an arrow let fly, a flaming 
fire, a rolling car, a bellowing ox, a drop of water on a lotus-leaf — 
such are the images which flit across our mind as we turn page 
after page of these ancient books. A favourite storehouse of 
figures is the beehive and the honey squeezed from it, which is now 
the best of gods, then the best of sacred writings, and anon the • 
best of ceremonial observances.” !- 

The gods of the Upanishads are those of the Vedas. Their ; number 
varies from three and three thousand to one, but as in the Big- 

* KoIinoti'h hliwluitshi' pp. ]04. 109, J 10. 

f Hindu P/( ilo-iiidiify ).y Ram Chandra Jiosn. A, M. 
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Veda a partiality is shown to c< thirty- three” or thrice eleven.” 
These gods are invoked in the Upanishads. The Taittiriya begins : 
“ May Mitra be auspicious to us, may Vanina be auspicious, may 
Indra, . . may the wide-striding Vishnu be auspicious to us.” 

The ceremonies referred to are Vedic. The As warned h a, or 
horse sacrifice, is graphically described and referred to again and 
again. The Brihad Aranyaka thus sets forth its greatness : 

“ The Hawn is verily the head of the sacrificial horse ; the sun is the 
eye; the wind the breath ; the fire, under the name Visvanara, the open 
month ; the year, the body of the sacrificial horse ; the heaven is the 
hack ; the atmosphere, the belly ; the earth the footstool (hoof) ; the 
quarters, the sides ; the seasons, the members ; the months, the half 
months, the joints ; day and night, the feet ; the constellations, the bones ; 
the sky, the muscles; the half- digested food, the sand; the rivers, 
arteries and veins; the liver and spleen, the mountains; the herbs and 
trees, the various kinds of hair. The sun as long as he rises, the forepart 
of the body ; the sun as long as he descends, the hind part of the body. 
The lightning is like yawning; the shaking of the members is like the 
rolling of the thunder.” 

Mr. Boso adds : “ Decency leads us to throw the veil over the con- 
cluding portion of this series of grotesque metaphors and similies.” 

The Soma-yajna, the Pasn-medha, or inferior animal sacrifices, 
and the great sacrifices, called Puruslia-medha, or the sacrifice of the 
Lord of creatures, have also references. 

“ The. most essential teaching of the Upanishads, is, and has been so 
understood by the great, expounders of them from ancient times, that 
every thing is Brahma. That our atma, or soul, is itself Brahma end tho 
highest worship according to them is self- worship, and that consists in 
meditating that my own self is Brahma, that it. is every thing. ”* 

The Mauduka Upanishad says: “As from well-kindled fire 
thousands of sparks of the same nature are produced, so 0 meek 
one, from the Imperishable the creatures of various sorts spring 
forth, (and) into the same again they are resolved.” 

To give a better idea of an Upanishad, one of the principal of the 
shorter ones is quoted in full.. Jr. is the Isa, attached to tho 40th 
chapter of tho Vajasaneya-samhita of tho White Yajur Veda. 
Monier William says, “ I was told by a great Pandit that this was 
the only Upanishad entitled to be called apanruxheya, i, c.-, not 
written by men.” 

The translation is by Max Muller in the first volume of the Sacred 
.Jwoks* of tho East. The passages within brackets are inserted 
explanations : 

1. All this, whatsoever moves on earth, is to be hidden in the Lord 
(the Self). When thus hast surrendered all this, then thou may cut. enjoy. 
Do not covet the wealth of any man ! 

* Thai inn ntrl Oh ri.it 'urn if y, bv Rev. Ncheuiiah Coreh, 
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2. Though a man may wish to live a hundred years, performing works, 
it will be thus with liim; butt not in any other way : work will thus not 
cling to a man. 

3. There are the worlds of the A suras covered with blind darkness. 
Those who have destroyed their self (who perform works, without having 
arrived at a knowledge of the true Self), go after death to those worlds. 

4. r lWt one (the Self), though never stirring, is swifter than thought. 
The Devas (senses) never reached it, it walked before them. Though 
standing still, it overtakes the others who are running. Matarisvan (the 
wind, the moving spirit) bestows powers on it. 

5. It stirs and it stirs not ; it is far, and likewise near. It is inside 
of all this, and it is outside of all this. 

0. And lie who beholds all beings in the Self, and the Self in all beings* 
lie never turns away from it. 

7. When to a man who understands, the Self has become all filings, 
what ^sorrow, what trouble can there be to biin who once beheld that 
unity ? 

8. He, (the Self) encircled all, bright, incorporeal, scatheless, without 
muscles, pure, untouched by evil ; a seer, wise, omnipresent, self- existent, 
he disposed all things rightly for eternal years. 

ih All who worship what is not real knowledge (good works), enter 
into blind darkness : those who delight iu real knowledge, enter, as it 
were, into greater darkness. 

10. One thing, they say, is obtained from real knowledge ; another, 
they say, from what is not knowledge. Thus wo have heard from the wise 
who taught us this. 

11. Ho who knows at the same time both knowledge and not-know- 
ledge, overcomes death through not-knowlodge, and obtains immortality 
through knowledge. 

12. All who worship what is not the true cause, enter into blind dark- 
ness : those who delight in the true cause, enter, as it were, into greater 
darkness. 

13. One thing, they say, is obtained from (knowledge of) the cause ; 
another, they say, from (knowledge of) what is not the cause. Thus wo 
have heard from the wise who taught us this. 

14. He who knows at the same time both the cause and the destruc- 
tion (the perishable body), overcomes death by destruction (the perish- 
able body), and obtains immortality through (knowledge of) the true 
cause.' 

l fb The door of the True is covered with a golden disk. Open that, 
O Pushan, that we may see the nature of the True. 

1G. O Pushan, only seer, Yuma (judge), Surya (Sun), Son of Praja- 
pat.i, spread thy rays and gather them ! The light which is thy fairest 
form, 1 see it.., I am what He is (viz. the person in the Sun). 

17. Breath to air, and to the immortal ! Then this my body- ends in 
ashes. Cm ! Mind, remember ! Remember thy deeds ! Mind, remember ! 
Uemcmber thy doefls ! 

1 B 
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18. Agni, lead ns on to wealth (heatitndc) by a good path, thou, O 
God, who k no west all things! Keep far from us crooked evil, and we 
shall offer thee the fullest praise ! (Rv. I. 189, 1.) 

Dr. Murray Mitchell says of the Upanishads : 

“ These are by no means either systematic or homogeneous. They 
have well been called ‘ guesses at truth ; for they present no formal 
solution of great problems. They contradict one another; the same writer 
sometimes contradicts himself. They are often exceedingly obscure, and 
to Western minds repellent — vague, mystical, incomprehensible. A few 
rise to sublimity ; others are nonsensical — * wild and whirling words, 1 and 
nothing more. Yet there is frequently earnestness — a groping alter 
something felt to he needful; there is the yearning of hearts dissatisfied 
and empty. In this lies fclio value of the Upani shads.” 1 * 

The Cambridge Professor of Sanskrit thus describes them : 

“The Upanishads are usually in the form of dialogue; they are 
generally written in prose with occasional snatches of verse, but some- 
times they arc in verse altogether. They have no system or method ; 
the authors are poets, who throw out their unconnected and often con- 
tradictory rhapsodies on the impulse of the moment, and have no 
thought of harmonizing to-day’s feeling with those of yesterday or to- 
morrow, Through them all runs an immistakcable spirit of Pantheism, 
often in its most offensive form, as avowedly overriding all moral con- 
siderations ; and it is this which has produced the general impression that 
the religion of the Veda is monotheistic. ”f 

The Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea says that some of the Upanishads 
contain “ rather a large sprinkling of obscenities.” Dr. Ruer was 
obliged to translate nearly the whole of the concluding chapter of 
the lirihadarMiiyaka into hat in because of its gross indecencies. 
“ It could not bear an English rendering.”! 


THE SIX SCHOOLS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

“The Upanishads contain the first attempts to comprehend the 
mysteries of existence; and their teachings cannot be gathered up 
into an harmonious system. But. as time went on; a desire -was felt 
to expand, classify, and arrange these earlier utterances — to make 
them more definite and more consistent. Hence gradually arose 
what wo may call the official philosophy of India, which is comprised 
in a number of methodical treatises. These arc generally called 
the six Darsanas, or ‘ exhibitions. ’§ No doubt it was only by 

* Hinduism Part and Present, p. 49. 

t Quoted by Major Jacob, Vedanta Sam, p. 15. 

J Vudo'iiics on Hindu Philosophy, p. 321. 

$ Or ** Demonstrations of Truth.” Sir Monier Williams. 
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degrcos that; they assumed then* present elaborated shape, which 
can not be much older than the Christian era.”* They consist of 
the following : — 

1. The Nymjti, founded by (Jotauia. 

2. Tlio i'aiwshi'k'i, by Kanada. 

•8. The SanMya , by Kapila. 

4. The YtX'f'f, by Patau jali. 

5. 'I’he Mi.manxft, by Jaitnini. 

6. The Vf’ih'mtn by lhidarayana or Yvasa. 

The original text-books of the various systems consist of Stth-as, 
which are held to be the basis of ail subsequent teaching. The 
word properly signifies f a string/ We may understand it to denote 
a string of rules, or rather aphorisms. u They are expressed with 
ex l verm; conciseness — doubtless for the purpose of being committed 
to ifietnory ; and without a commentary they are exceedingly 
obscure.” 

The date of the composition of these aphorisms cannot be settled 
with certainty* Nor is it possible to decide when the six schools 
were finally systematised, nor which of the six preceded tin* others. 

The Darsaims belong to the division of Hindu hook.- 1 , called 
jS hnritl. They are therefore authoritative; but not to the same 
extent as the Vedas and Upanislmds. 

“ It is usual to classify these systems in pairs, making three pairs in 
the order given above; but this arrangement is not satisfactory. The 
Nyaya and Vaiscshika may indeed go well enough together; and the 
S’lnkhya and Yoga may with some difficulty do the same; but the 
Mimansa and Vedanta have very little in common. Their conjunct ion 
has arisen from the circurnstimce that, the Mimansa (otherwise called 
the Purva or earlier Mimansa) deals with the ritual portion of the Vedas 
as explained in the Hralimainis; while the Vedanta or U tiara (later) 
Mimansa seeks to unfold and apply the principles of the U panishads ; ajxt 
thus, as each expounds a portion of what had come to he called the Veda, 
the two systems came to be bracketed together.” 

“None of the six systems professedly attack, or deny, the authority of 
tlio Vedas : on the contrary, they all profess the proton ndest reverence 
for the sacred books. It is difficult, to see how the authors of some of 
the systems could do this with sincerity. Yet. the Hindu mind has long 
surpassed all other minds in the ability to hold, or believe itself to hold, 
at tlio samo time, two or more opinions which appear to be wholly irre- 
concilable : indeed an acknowledged note of the Hindu mind is ‘eclecti- 
cism issuing in confusion / it has been said to he 4 the very method of 
Hindu thought/ But the contradictions among the philosophical 
systems were^jtoo glaring to escape the notice of men capable of reflection ; 
and accordingly the author of one Darsana and his followers frequently 
attack the supporters of the others. Thus the great controversialist 

* Pusf and I/rrseiif, by J)r SffniTiiy Mitchell. 
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Sankara denounces a follower of the Nyaya philosophy ns a bullock 
minus the horns and tail — implying, wo suppose, that he had all a 
bn Hook’s stupidity without liis power of lighting. The author of the 
Saukhya charges the followers of the Vedanta with ‘ babbling liko 
children or madmen. ’ The. Mirnansa accuses the Vedanta of being 
disguised Buddhism. The Padma Parana maintains that four of the sis. 
.systems are simply atheism. *' 

“ Hut while thus radically opposed to each other, the six official systems 
of philosophy are all held to be orthodox.”* 

1. The Nyaya. 

CJotamn, the founder of this system, is claimed to have been a 
ltishi, married to A halva, the daughter of Brahma. She was 
seduced by lndra, who had to sutler in a way too indecent to be 
mentioned. * 

The word Nyaya signifies "going into a subject/* taking it, is it 
were, to pieces. The system was intended to furnish a correct 
method of philosophical inquiry into all fhe objects and subjects of 
human knowledge, including, amongst others, the process of reason- 
ing and laws of thought. 

The different processes by which tlic mind arrives at true and 
accurate knowledge are four; viz. — a. Pratyaksha, e perception by 
the senses*; b . Aunmana, ‘inference*; c . Vpamana , ‘comparison*; 
d. Sabda , ‘ verbal authority/ a * trustworthy testimony/ including 
Vedic revelation. 

‘Inference* is divided into five A vayavns, or ‘members/ 1. The 
pratijna, or proposition. 2. The hetu, or reason. 3. The ndaharana , 
or example. 4. The upanaya , or application of the reason. 5. The 
nigamana, or conclusion. The following is an example: 1. The 
hill is fiery; 2. for it smokes; 3. whatever smokes is fiery, as a 
kitchen-hearth; 4. this hill smokes; 5. therefore this hill is fiery. 

The second topic of the Nyaya proper is Pramcya , i. e., tlie 
subjects of Prama , or the subjects about which right knowledge is 
to be obtained. These are twelve: viz. 1. Soul ( atman ). 2. Body 
(sarira). 3. Senses ( iudriya . ). 4. Objects of sense ( artha ). 5. 

Understanding or intellection (bnddhi). 6. Mind (man as) . 7. 

Activity (pravrilti). 8. .Faults (dosha). 9. Transmigration ( pretya - 
bJunm). 10. Consequences or fruits (phala). 11. Pain (dukha), 
12. Emancipation ( apnvarga ), 

With regard to the fourteen other topics, they seem to be not so 
much philosophical categories as an enumeration of the regular 
stages through which a controversy is likely to pass. 

There is first the state of Sam say a, or f doubt about the point to 
be discussed.* Next, the Prayojana, or c motive for discussing it.* 


* Dr. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past and Present. 
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Next follows a Drishtanta, or, ‘ example' leading to the 8idd.ha.nta , 
or ‘ established conclusion.' Then comes an objector with his 
Avayava, or ‘ argument split up/ as we have seen, into five 
members. Next follows tlio Tarim or ‘refutation/ {redact -io ad 
absitrdum) of his ‘objection/ and the N ini ay a f or ‘ascertainment of 
the trin? state of the case/ But this is not enough to satisfy a 
Hindu's passion for disputation. Every side of a question must be 
examined — every possible objection stated — and so a further Yad a, 
or ‘controversy' takes place, which of course leads to Jalpa, ‘mere 
wrangling/ followed by Vitanda, ‘cavilling/ IJetv-ahkasn, ‘falla- 
cious reasoning’; Ghhala, ‘ quibbling artifices'; Jat.i., ‘ futile replies'; 
and Niyraha-Mana , ‘ the putting ail cud to all discussion/ by a 
demonstration of the objector's incapacity for argument. 

After enumerating these sixteen topics, Gotama proceeds to 
show how false notions are at the root, of all misery. For from 
false* notions comes the fault oE liking or disliking, or being 
indifferent to anything; from that fault proceeds activity; from 
this mistaken activity proceed actions, involving either merit or 
demerit, which merit or demerit forces a man to pass through 
repeated births for the sake of its rewards or punishment. From 
these births proceeds misery, and it is the aim of philosophy to 
correct the false notions at the root of this misery.* 

The name Iswara occurs once in the Sutras of Gotama, the 
founder of the Nyava, but they say nothing of moral attributes as 
belonging to (loci, nor is His government of the world recognized. 
Nor can the system be said to believe in creation, inasmuch as it 
holds matter to be composed of eternal atoms. Continent atoms, 
in themselves uncreated, composed the world. Soul, or rather 
spirit, is represented as multitudinous, and (like atoms) eternal. 
It is distinct from mind.t 

2. The Vaisksiiika. 

The Vaiseshika. may be called a supplement of the Nyaya. It 
is attributed to a sage, nicknamed Kan ad a (atom -eater). Colebrooke 
explains Vaiseshika as meaning “particular," as dealing with 
“particulars" or sensible objects. It: begins by arranging its 
inquiries under seven Pad art-ha i s*, or certain general properties or 
attributes that may be predicated of existing things. 

The Vaiseshika Sutras do not mention God. They go very fully 
into the doctrine of atoms — which, like the Nyaya, they declare to 
be uncaused and eternal. An atom is thus defined by Kanada : 
“ Something? existing, without a cause, without beginning and end. 
It is contrary to what lias a measure." Atoms are so exceedingly 

* Monier Willians. + Dr. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Pa*t and Present . 
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small that it requires three of them to he perceptible like a mote in 
a sunbeam. 

It is held that the living individual souls of men ( jivatraan ) arc 
eternal, manifold, and diffused everywhere throughout space ; so that 
a man’s soul is as much in Fngland as in Calcutta, though it can. 
only apprehend and feel and not where the body happens to-be. 

Tho Vaiseshika is dualistic in the sense of assuming 1 the existence 
of eternal atoms, side by side cither with eternal a aula, or with the 
Supreme Soul of the universe. 

The Wiiseshika Aphorisms of Katiada, with comments, have been 
translated by Mr. Gough, formerly Anglo-Sanskrit .Pro lessor in tho 
c Government- College, Benares.** 


3. Tuk Sankhya. 

* 

The founder of this school is said to have been Kn.pi.la, In 
Gaudapada’s commentary he is claimed to have boon, one of tho 
seven Uisliis, the “ mind-born” sons of Brahma. Unlike tho 
Nyaya, this is a synthetic system, as it were, placing things together. 
It is essentially dnalistie. It holds that there arc two primary 
eternal agencies. There is an eternally existing essence, called 
Prater iti , “that which produces or brings forth every thing else.” 
This is sometimes, not very accurately, rendered by “ Nature.” 
“From the absence of a root in the root, the root ol: all l-hiugs is 
rootless.** 

Prakriti is supposed to be made up of three principles, called 
Gunns, or cords, supposed to bind the soul. They are Muttra, llajfts, 
Tanias; or Truth, Passion, and Darkness. These principles enter 
into all things ; and on the relative quantity of each in any object 
depends the quality of the object. 

? Souls ( Punish ) are countless in number; individual, sensitive, 
eternal, unchangeable. All that is done by "Prakriti is done on 
behalf of soul. In its own nature soul is without qualities, until 
united with Prakriti. The union of tho two is compared to a lame 
man mounted on a blind man’s shoulders ; the pair are then both 
(as it were) capable of perception and movement. 

Beginning from the original rootless germ Prakriti, the Sankhya 
counts up (mn-khyati) synthetically (whence its name of. * synthetic 
enumeration’) twenty-three other Tattwas or entities — all produc- 
tions of the first, and evolving themselves spontaneously out of it, as 
cream out of milk, or milk out of a cow, — while it carefully distin- 
guishes them all from a twenty-fifth, Parusha , tho soul, which is 
wholly in its own nature destitute of Gnuas, though liable to be 
bound by the Gunns of Prakriti. 

# Published by Dr. J. L;tzanis v Brnurrs. Price V*s. -I, 
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The process is thus stated in the Sankhya-karika : a The root 
and substance o£ all things (except soul) is Prakriti. It is no 
production. Seven things produced by it are also producers. 
Theueo come sixteen productions (cihtra). Soul, the twenty-tit tli 
essence, is neither a production nor producer.” 

According to the Kankhya system, the five grosser elements 
(mahuhhntti) with t.hoir distinguishing properties and corresponding 
organs oi sense arc the following : 

Distinguishing Property. Organ of Sense. 

1. Akam , ether Sound. The liar 

2. Vayn, air. Tangibility The Skin 

3. Tejax, fire, light. Colour, The Eye 

4. A pax, water Taste The Tongue 

5. Frithivi. , earth Smell The Nose. 

In the Sankhya there is no place for God; and accordingly it is 
known among Hindus by the name of Niriswam Sankhya, or tfo i 
ffmikhya without the Lord. Yet all the original text asserts is that 
this existence is “ not proved.” Kapila, then, was an agnostic 
rather than atheist.”* 

Notwithstanding those atheistical tendencies, the charge of 
unorthodoxy is evaded by a confession of faith in the Veda. 

“It is remarkable that this singular Sankhya theory of the 
relationship between spirit and matter, involving as it does a strange 
jumble of physical and metaphysical subtleties, has always had 
peculiar charms for the Hindu mind. Not that the uneducated 
masses could make anything of the mysticism of a primordial 
eternal germ evolving out of itself twenty -throe substances to form 
a visible world for the soul, described as apathetic, inactive, devoid 
of all qualities, and a mere indifferent spectator; but that ordinary 
men are only too prone to accept any theory of the origin of the 
universe w'hich makes the acts of the Creator harmonize with their 
own operations and the phenomena which surround them. Even 
tho most illiterate Hindu, therefore, was well able to understand 
and adopt the idea of a universe proceeding from Prakriti and 
Purusha as from father and mother. Indeed the idea of a union 
betw-ebn the female principle, regarded as an energy or capacity 
[Sukti), and the malo principle, regarded as a generator, is of great 
antiquity in the Hindu system. 

“ In the Puranas and Tantras, Prakriti becomes the real mother of 
the universe, taking the form of female personifications, who are 
regarded as the wives or female energies and capacities (Sakti) of 
the principal male deities, to whom, on the other hand, the name 

# An ifjunatic professes not to know whether there i*> a (Sod; an nthe'.*t. (Vinos his; 
existence. 
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Purusha, in the sense of the Supreme Soul, or primeval male, is 
son leti rn e s a p plied.”* 

The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila, with illustrative extracts 
from the commentaries, were trail, elated by the late Dr. Dalian tyne. 
(Tiubner, l(hf.) 

4. The You a. 

The Yoga, founded by Patanjali, is often styled the Tlioist ic 
Sankhya. It agrees in its general principles with the Sankhya 
proper, but claims greater orthodoxy by directly acknowledging 
the existence of (J»»d. The Supremo Being of the Yoga is a soul 
distinct from other souls, unaffected by the ills with which they are 
beset; unconcerned with good or bad deeds and their consequences, 
“ a spirit, unaffected by works, having for one of his appellations 
the mystical monosyllable Om.’* Practically he is a nonentity, 
introduced to satisfy popular feeling, prejudiced against the San- 
kliya as atheistic. 

Indian philosophy makes salvation dependent upon right know- 
ledge — that is the knowledge of the essential distinction between 
soul and non-soul. This right knowledge is generally supposed to 
be attainable only by the ascetic exorcises prescribed in the Yoga 
Sbastra. 

The word Yoga means union. The groat end of the Yoga is to 
obtain union with the Supremo Being. Patanjali defines Yoga as 
“ the suppression of the functions of iho thinking principle.” The 
following arc the exercises to be employed 

1, Yama, restraint. 2. A 7 iyanm, religious observances. »‘>. A nan a, 
postures, 4. Pranayam i , regulation of the breath. 5. Prafynhara, 
restraint of the senses. (>. Dharnna , fixed attention. 7. DInjanu , 
contemplation. 8. Samadlri , profound meditation. 

All wandering thoughts are to be called on, and attention fixed 
on some one object. Any object will answer if it is thought of 
alone; other thought* must be suppressed. At last there is pro- 
found meditation without any object. 

Great importance is attached to amna , or postures. At an early 
period they were fixed as 84, but of this number ten are specially 
recommended. The following directions are given regarding some 
of them : 

j I'liK, Loins Posture . — The right foot should be placed on the 
left thigh, and the left foot on the right thigh ; the hands should bo 
crossed, and the two great toes should be firmly held thereby ; the 
chin should be bent down to the chest; and in thus' posture the 
eyes should be directed to the tip of the nose. 

* »Sir Motiicr Williams. 
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Gomulcha, or Cow’s Mouth Posture . — Put the right ankle on the 
left side of the chest, and similarly the left ankle on the right side. 

Fowl Posture . — Haying established the lotus posture, if the hand 
"be passed between the thigh and the knees and placed on the earth 
so as to lift tlie body aloft, it will produce the fowl seat. 

PtoioJPosture . — Hold the great toes with the hands and draw them 
to the ears as in drawing a bowstring. 

The regulation of the breath, pranayama , is likewise of great 
importance. “ The usual mode is after assuming the posture 
proscribed, to placo the ring finger of the right hand on tho left 
nostril, pressing it so as to close it, and to expire with the right, 
then to press the right nostril with tlie thumb, and to inspire through 
the left nostril, aud then to close the two nostrils with the ring finger 
and the thumb, and to stop all breathing. The order is reversed 
in the next operation, and in the third act the first form is 
required.”* 

Marvellous powers are attributed to the man fully initiated in tho 
Yoga. The past and present are unveiled to his gnzo. He sees 
things invisible to others. Ho hears the sounds that are in distant 
worlds. He becomes stronger than the elephant, bolder than the 
lion, swifter than the wind. Ho mounts at pleasure into the air or 
dives into the depths of tlie earth and tho ocean. He acquires 
mastery over all things, whether animated or inanimate. 

To find Yogis possessed of such powers seems to have been one of 
the objects of Colonel Olcott in coming to India. He says in his 
addresses : 

U I have met those who had seen the marvellous phenomena performed 
by ascetics, and amply corroborated all tlie stories we liad heard and 
circulated through the Western press.” (p. 13). He was not, however, 
successful in his search to find any of them. He thus describes some 
whom lie saw: “ A crowd of painted impostors who masquerade as Sadhus 
to cheat tho charitable, and secretly give loose rein to their beastly 
nature.” (p. 18 k) 

Two gentlemen in South India each offered to give Rs. 500 to 
any Yogi who would raise himself in the air in an open space ; but 
no one has fulfilled the conditions. 

The.whole belief is a delusion. The brain is the organ of the 
mind. To enable it to act properly, it must have a good supply of 
pure blood. The blood is purified by fresh air entering into the 
lungs by breathing. From want of sufficient food and suppression of 
tho breath, the blood of the Yogi is small in quantity and impure. 
The brain does not act properly. He may be in a dreamy condition 
or almost unconscious. Barth, a French writer, a distinguished 

* Quoted by Mr. R. C. Bose from the translation of the Yoga Shastra by 
Dr. Rajendralala MHrg* 
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Sanskrit scholar, says of the Yoga exercises : H Conscientiously 
observed, they can ouly issue in folly and idiocy.” 


5. Mtmansa. 

This is sometimes called lhnwa-Ali inansa, because founded on the 
Vedas. It is not a branch of any philosophical system but rather 
one of Vedio interpretation, thrown into a kind of scientific form, 

Jaimini, its founder, did not deny the existence of God, but 
practically he makes tho Veda the only god. The Veda, he says, 
is itself authority, and lias no need of an aufchorizer. Dlmrma 
consists in tho performance of the rites and sacrifices prescribed in 
the Veda, because they are so prescribed, without reference to tho 
will or approval of any personal god, for Dliarma is itself tlio 
bestow er of reward. 

Jaimini asserts the? absolute eternity of the Veda, and he declares 
that only eternally pre-existing objects are mentioned in it. Another 
doctrine maintained by him is that sound is eternal, or rather, that 
ail eternal sound underlies all temporary sound,* 

6. The Vedanta. 

This system, though described last, has long been the chief 
philosophy of India. It is tho truest exponent of the habits of 
thought of thoughtful Hindus. The outline of its pantheistic creed 
is traceable in the Rig-Voda, and it conforms more closely than any 
other system to the doctrines propounded in the Upamslmd.s, on 
which treatises, indeed, as forming the end of the Veda, it professes 
to be founded. 

Vyasa, or Ikularayana, is said to be the founder of the Vedanta. 
He is commonly supposed also to have arranged the Vedas, to have 
compiled the Malmbharata, as well as to have written some of tho 
Purunas. One theory is that there were several persons of the same 
name. The most probable explanation is that the writer, according 
to a common practice among tho Hindus, claimed the celebrated 
name of Vyasa to gain more respect for his work. In South India, 
several books, quite modern, are attributed to tho Kishi Agastiya. 

Vyasa is said to have composed the Sariraka Sutras, containing 
555 aphorisms. They arc very obscure, and numerous commentaries 
have been written upon them. The most celebrated is that of 
Sankar A chary a. 

The first aphorism states the object of the whole system in one 
word, vitf., Hrahma-jijnasa , “Tho desire of knowing lira-lira.” In 
the second aphorism this 13rahm is defined to meai- “ that from 
which the production of this universe results.” 

* Abridged from Monier Williams. 
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The Vedanta Bar, of much later date than the Hariraka Sutras, is 
a good compendium of Vedantic principles. There is a translation 
of it, with some valuable notes, by Major Jacob. 

A Vedantist’s creed is comprised in tho well-known formula of 
three words from the Chhaudogyu Upanishad (ehim evtiddUyam, one 
only without a second). This does not mean that there is no second 
God, but that there is no second anything. Rammohun Roy and 
Keshab Oliundor Sen understood it to mean monotheism, but 
it is pantheism. 

The following are other statements : <{ Bnthm* exists truly, the 
world falsely, the soul is only Brail rn, and no olher. ,, f “ All this 
universe indeed is Brahma; from him does it proceed ; into him is it 
dissolved ; in him it breathes. Ho let every one adore him calmly.” 

Nothing really exists but the one impersonal spirit;, called A tm a, 
or Brail m (Punish;)). Hence the doctrine of the Vedanta is 
calldtl Adivaila, non-dual Um. The Hankhyu has two — Prakriti and 
Purusha, and is therefore. called DwaUa , dualism. 

This eternal impersonal spirit is itself Existence, Knowledge, Joy 
(xac-cid-ananda) . But this existence is without consciousness ; a 
kind of dreamless sleep, the joy is only freedom from the miseries of 
transmigration. This pure Being is almost identical with pure 
Nothing. 

When this impersonal unconscious Spirit assumes consciousness 
and personality — that is, when it begins to exist in any object, to 
think about any thing or be joyful about anything — it does so by 
associating itself with Maya, the power of Illusion. It thus becomes 
the supreme personal God, Paramos vara. It is this personal God 
who, when he engages in tho creation, preservation, ami dissolution 
of the uni verse, is held to be dominated by one or other of the three 
<ju nas, rajas, sattva , ta nuts. 

According to Vedantism, there are three kinds of existence. 1. 
True existence (puvamarlhihfi). Of this Brnhm is the sole repre- 
sentative. 2. Practical ( vyacaharika ). This includes Iswara, souls, 
heaven, hell, the world. Hindi objects are to be dealt with practi- 
cally as if they were really what they appear to bo. A man is 
practically a man ; a beast, a beast. *3. Apparent existence 
(pratibhasika) . Among this class are things seen in dreams, a 
bright shell mistaken for silver, &c. 

The Supreme »Spirit is represented as ignoring himself by a sort 
of self-imposed ignorance, in order to draw out from himself, for his 
own amusement, the separate individual souls and various appear- 
ances, which, although really parts of his own essence, constitute 
the apparent phenomena of the universe. Hence the .external world, 

* Ttajthiti is used instead of Brahma, neuter, to distinguish it from Brahma, 
niascnlino. 

t Brahma satyam ingan mithya jiva Jlrahmaiva nan para. 
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individual souls, and even Isvara, tlie personal God, are all described 
as created by a power which the Vedautisb is obliged for want of a 
better solution of his difficulty to call Avidya, generally translated 
* Ignorance/ but perhaps better rendered by ‘ False knowledge/ 
or * False notion/ 

Avidya is possessed of two powers — avarana , envelopment (or 
concealing), which hides from the soul its identity with God, and 
vikshcpa, projection, which causes the appearance of an external 
world. 

Avidya is held to have an eternal existence equally with Brahm. 
It is the same as Maya, illusion. 

By reason of Avidya, then, the Jivatman, or living soul of 
every individual, mistakes the world as well as its own body and 
mind for realities, just as a rope in a dark night might bo mistaken 
for a suake. The moment t-lie personal soul is set free from this 
self-imposed ignorance by a proper understanding of the truth 
through the Vedanta philosophy, all the illusion vanishes, and tho 
identity of the Jivatman and of thewholo phenomenal universe with 
the Paramatman, or Supreme Soul, is re-established. Tho “ great 
sentence” is Tat twain asi, “ That (Brahm) art Thou,” or A ham 
limit ma , “I am God.” A man persuaded of this obtains mukti, 
or liberation. 

The following illustration is used. The world is just. like a 
dream. We fall asleep ; we imagine things to be about us which 
are only the creations of tho brain, but which have for us all tho 
value of realities. We wake up, and find that they are all a delusion. 
So shall we one day wake up. and find that all the external universe 
has been but the play of our spirit.* 

It is believed by many good authorities that there are two schools 
of Vedautists — an earlier and later. Major Jacob says, “ The writers 
of tho (Jpanishads, i. e. t the Vedautists of the old school, were un- 
doubtedly parinnmavadinx, or believers in the reality of the world 
of perception ; and, with them, Bralmia was not its substitute or 
illusory-material cause, but tho material from which it was evolved 
or developed,” The Munduka Upanishad says, “ As a spider throws 
out and retracts (its web), as herbs spring up in tho ground, and 
as hair is produced on the living person, so is the universe derived 
from the undecaying One.” Professor Cowell says: “There- can 
hardly bo a question as to the fact that the original Vedanta of the 
earlier Ujmnixhtnh* and of the Sutras did not recognise the doctrine 
of Maya. Tho earliest school seems to have held Brahma to be the 
material cause of tho world in a grosser seuse.”+ 

The idea of Maya was not fully developed till after the time of 
Buddha, about the sixth century b. c. Those who held it were 


‘ Dr. Rollon, Mydern Hinduism. 


t Quoted by Major Jacob, p. 8. 
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called Mayavadins , or Illusionists. Vedantism, in its maturity, is 
found in tlio Vedanta Sar and in a still later work, called Vedanta 
Paribhasa. Both are comparatively modern. 

Biiagavad Gita. 

• 

The Biiagavad Gita, the Divine Song, is considered to represent 
the loftiest flights of Hindu philosophy and morality ; for beauty of 
stylo it is deemed incomparable. The sentiments expressed in it 
have undoubtedly exerted a powerful influence throughout India, lor 
the last 1000 years. 

At present only a general description will be given of the work. 
In a subsequent section its leading doctrines will be examined more 
in detail. 

The real author of the Biiagavad Gita is unknown. It was 
inserted in the middle of the Mahabharata to give it more authority. 
The date of its composition is also uncertain; but it is generally 
supposed to have been written in the second or third century of the 
Christian era. It is later than the six Darsanas, and Krishna, who 
elsewhere in the Mahabharata is little more than a human hero, is 
exalted as the Supreme Lord. There are several English transla- 
tions in prose. The latest is by the Hon. K. T. Telang, in the 
Sacred Book of the East. There is also a poetical version by 
Edwin Arnold. 

The book “ consists of a dialogue between the warrior Arjuna, 
and the deity Krishna. The armies of the Pandavas and Kanravas 
were drawn up in battle array ; the war- shell had sounded ; and the 
deadly strife was about to commence when the tender-hearted Arjuna 
was overwhelmed with grief at the thought of imbruing his hands 
in the blood of men who, while opponents, were yet near relatives. 
His bow drops from liis hand ; he weeps ; he cannot fight. The 
god Krishna, who has been acting as Arjuna\s charioteer and giving 
him advice, here interposes with a rebuke of this faintheartedness, 
and denounces his reluctance to slay the foe as disgraceful, despic- 
able weakness. And then, to prove his point, the deify plunges 
into the depths of metaphysical speculation, and at length reaches 
the conclusion, — *And therefore up ; on to battle, son of Bharat-a.’ 

The great aim of the book is to harmonize the doctrines of the 
Yoga, the Sankbya, and the Vedanta, combining with them the doc- 
trine of faith (i bhalcti ) in Krishna, and of stern devotion to caste 
duties ( dharma ). 

The poem is divided into three soot-ions, each containing six 
chapters, the .philosophical teaching in each being somewhat dis- 
tinct. 


* Dr. .Murray Mitchell, Uimluism Past and Present. 
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The first section dwells chiefly on the benefits of the Yoga system, 
pointing out, however, that the asceticism and self-niortification of 
Yoga ought bo be joiued with action, and the performance of caste 
duties, and winding up with a declaration that the grand aim of all 
self-suppression is to attain that state which enables a man to anni- 
hilate his own individuality and see God in everything and every- 
thing in God. 

In the second division the pantheistic doctrines of the Vedanta 
are more directly inculcated than in the other sections. Krishna 
here, in the plainest language, claims adoration as one with the 
great universal spirit, pervading and constituting the universe. He 
reveals himself to Arjuua as possessed of countless faces, countless 
mouths, countless eyes, and blazing like a thousand suns. 

The third division aims particularly at interweaving Sankhya 
Doctrines with Vedanta, though this is done, more or less through- 
out the whole work. It accepts the doctrine of a supreme presiding 
spirit as the first source of the universe, and asserts that both P ra- 
kriti and Purusha — that is the original eternal element and soul — 
both emanate from this Supreme Being. Moreover, it maintains the 
individuality of souls. 

As a necessary result of its composite character, the work is, of 
course, full of contradictions.* 


Minor Schools. 

The foregoing are the Six Dnrsanas, or recognised great systems 
of philosophy. Besides these, there are several minor schools. Doth 
are described by Madhava Adi ary a in his Surra D arso n a- Su i / g ra h a, 
of which there is an English translation by Professors Cowell and 
Gough. The Madras Christian College Magazine (Vol. III. pp. 
91o-0o2) contains an account, by Mr. P. Client-sal Kao, of several 
systems, chiefly taken from the preceding work, it has also been 
used by Mr. It. C. Bose in his llelerodo# Philosophy. Sir Monier 
Williams, in his Religious Thought and Life in India , gives some 
additional information. The following brief sketch of somo of the 
Minor Schools is mainly compiled from the foregoing sources. 

The Charvakas. 

This sect is an ancient one which exorcised no slight influence on 
Hindu philosophy, but it has now hardly any adherents. Nothing 
is known about Charvaka, the founder. The creed of the Charva- 
kas is pure materialism. They reject all the Pramanas or sources 
A true knowledge except Pratyaksha , i perception by the senses’ ; 
they admit only four Tuft rax, or f eternal principles,’ viz. earth, air, 


* Abridged from Monior Williams. ' ^ 
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fire and water ; and from them intelligence ( 'caUaniya ) is alleged to 
he produced; they affirm that the soul is not different from the 
body; and lastly they assert that all the phenomena, of the world 
are spontaneously produced without even the help of a'irixhta.* 

“ The system seems/* says Dr. Murray Mitchell, “ to have been 
market^ by a light, sneering infidelity ; and it was probably in 
derision that the school was said to have been founded by Brihas- 
pnti, the Guru of the gods. ' The authors of the three Vedas were 
buffoons, knaves and demons* — such was the sweeping dictum of 
the Charvakas. Their morality seems to have amounted tu this: 
‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die?.* ** 

The Ramanuja, or Visishtadvaita School. 

Ramanuja was born about the twelfth century at a town 2b miles 
west of Madras. He studied and taught at Conjeverarn, and resided 
towards the end of his life in the great temple of Vishnu, at Srirau- 
gam, near Trick i nopoly. 

The distinctive point of his teaching was the assertion of the ex- 
istence of three principles. 1. The Supreme Being. 2. Soul, and 
3. Non-soul. Vishnu is the Supremo Being; individual spirits are 
souls ; the visible world (tlrisyaru) is non-soul. All three principles 
have an eternal existence from each other. 

The soul is neither born nor dies, nor having been shall it again 
cease to be. It is atomic, “if the hundredth part of a hair 
be imagined to be divided a hundred times, the soul may be suppos- 
ed a part of that, and yet it is capable of in Unity.** The Deity is 
the internal controller, who, abiding in the soul, rules the soul 
within. 

At great periodical dissolutions of the Universe, human souls 
and the world are re-absorbed into God, but without losing their 
own separate identity. 

Ramanuja's system is so indeterminate that it is charged with 
admitting the three ideas of unity, duality, and plurality. Unity 
was admitted by him in saying that all individual spirits and visi- 
ble forms constitute the body of the one Supreme Spirit. This is 
called yisifil t.advaifa, 'qualified non-duality.* Duality was admitted 
in saying that the spirit of God and man are distinct. Plurality 
was admitted in saying that the Spirit of God, the spirit of man, 
which is multitudinous, and the visible world are distinct. 

The Ramanujas, about 100 years ago, were divided into two 
parties, called the Vwlagalai or Northern School, and the Tmgalai , 
or Southern ^School. They are more opposed to each other than 
both parties are to Saivas. The northern school accept the Sanskrit 


* Mooier Williams. 
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Veda. The southern have compiled a Veda of their own called, 
The Four Thousand Verses (Nalayira ) , written in Tamil. 

An important difference of doctrine, caused by different views of 
the nature of the sours dependence on Vishnu, separates the two 
parties. The view taken by the Vadagalais is called the 'monkey 
theory/ The soul, say they, lays hold of the Supreme Being by 
its own free will, act, and effort, just as the young monkey clings to 
its mother. The Tengalais hold what is called the ‘ cat-hold theory/ 
The human soul remains helpless until acted on by the Supreme 
Being, just as the kitten remains helpless until transported by the 
mother cat. 

The two sects are distinguished by different marks on the fore- 
head, to which they attach great importance. Both are noted for 
the strict privacy with which they eat and even prepare their meals. 

The Madhava or Furna-pragna Sect. 1 

Mndhava, also called Ananda-tirtha, was a Canarese Brahman, 
born about the beginning of the 13th century. Wilson supposes 
him to have been the brother of Sayana, the great commentator 
on the Veda ; but Burnell considers that the two names represent 
the same person. 

llis doctrine is commonly called Dvaita , Duality, and is well 
known for the intensity of its opposition to tlie Advaita doctrines. 
The system is much tlie same as that of Ramanuja. Sir Monier 
Williams says : “ 1 repeatedly questioned some of the more intelli- 
gent followers of Madhava I met in the South of India as to the 
exact distinction between his views and those of Ramanuja, but no 
one whs able to give mo any very satisfactory reply/' 

Vishnu is held to be the one eternal supreme Being, all other 
gods being subject to the law of universal periodical dissolution. 
? Brahma, Siva, and the greatest of the gods decay with the decay 
of their bodies; greater than these is the undecaying Bari/’ 

Great efficacy is attached to branding the body with the circular 
discus and shell of Vishnu. It is considered almost a passport to 
heaven. 

The sectarial mark, representing the foot of Vishnu, has a strip 
of black in the middle. 


The Saiva Farsana. 

u With regard to Saiva philosophical doctrines it should be ob- 
served that, like those of the Vaishnava sect, they deviate more or 
less from the orthodox Vedanta doctrine of the identity of the 
Supreme and human spirit, the amount of deviation depending of 
course on the intensity of the personality attributed to Siva. 
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“ A particular system, which may be called the Saiva-davsana 
; par excellence, came into vague in India about the tenth or eleventh 
century. It was handed down in 28 books, called Agamas, almost 
all of which are lost. This philosophy is followed by a sect in the 
South of India, and is wholly opposed to the non-duality oi : the 
Vedaijta. Its founder, like Ramanuja, taught that three entities 
have a separate existence. 1. The Lord (Siva) called Pasupati. 
‘ lord of the Soul 9 (Pasu). 2. The Soul called Pasu, ‘ an animal. 9 
8. Matter called Pasa. f a fetter. 9 The soul which belongs to the 
Lord as to a master, is bound by matter as a beast (pasu) is by a 
fetter; and of course the great aim of the Saiva philosophy is to 
set it free and restore it to its rightful owner. These doctrines 
have evidently much in common with the theistic Saukhyn.”* 

The soul is non -atomic, all pervading, and eternal, unlimited in 
its nature by space or time. Souls transmigrate according to their 
act tons. 

Matter is eternal, although its connection with any particular soul 
is temporary. 

The “ four feet” by which the liberation of the soul as obtained 
are i. Juana , knowledge. 2. Kriya, ceremonial action, o. Yaga, 
meditation. 4. Chary a, practical duty. 

In Tamil, these are called Guaaub, Yog am, Kirikei, SarUhei . 
Sarithe! results in the heaven called Salokam i. e. f the state of being 
with God; Kirikei ends in Sami pa m, nearness to God; Yogarn con- 
ducts to Sarwpam, the state of being in the image of God. ; Gnanam 
leads to Sayucltchiyam , the state of un ion with God. 

The Fasupata Sect. 

The founder of this system was Nakulisa. Instead of affirming the 
separate existence of three entities, it is content to distinguish 
between two — Pali and Pasu. The former (Pati) is the Lord 
(Isvaru), the cause and creator (Karta) of all things ; the latter is 
the effect (Karya) or that which is created, and is wholly dependent 
on the cause. 

This system has strange religious rites. Some of them are the 
following : Bathing with sand, lying upon sand ; ejaculating hum 
like 'the bellowing of a bull, snoring as if asleep when awake, 
trembling as if from an attack of rheumat ism, limping as if the legs 
were disabled, dancing, talking nonsensically, &c. 

The Raseswara or Mercurial System. 

This is atso a branch of the Saiva system. It contends that we 
should make our bodies strong and permanent, as liberation results 

* 5!fc ligious Thought and Life in India, pp. SS. 80. 
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from knowledge, knowledge from study, and study is only possible 
in a healthy body. This healthy body can be secured by the aid of 
mercury, which must be first applied to the blood and then to the 
body. After the acquisition of a divine body by means of mercury, 
the light of pure intelligence shines forth, and the aspirant obtains 
liberation from the enveloping illusion, and attains the absolute. 

The Fanini Darsana. 

Fanini was the great Hindu grammarian. To retain the reciting 
of the Vedic hymns to themselves, the Brahmans taught that the 
mispronunciation of a single word brought down the anger of the 
gods. Prosperity is held to arise from the employment of a correct 
word. The wise have called Grammar the first artga of the Veda. 
Exposition of words is the means to filial bliss. 

The Vallabhacharis and Saktis were noticed under “ Popular 
Hinduism.” 


FUNDAMENTAL ERROR OF HINDUISM, 

This may be best expressed in the words from the Bible on the 
title page: “Thou thouohtbst that I (god) was altogether such 

AN ONE AS THYSEM?.” 

For the present, only the general statement is made ; it will here- 
after be considered in detail. The meaning is that Hindus suppose 
that what man cannot do, God cannot do ; what man likes, God 
likes. 

It may be said that the whole of Hinduism, both popular 
and philosophic, rests on this foundation. It is a basis of sand, 
involving the overthrow of what is reared on it. 

The reader is now invited to a calm consideration of the principal 
tenets of the systems which have been briefly described. 


DOCTRINES OF PHILOSOPHIC HINDUISM. 

God. 

There are three leading opinions about God : 1 . Monotheism , Belief 
in the existence of one God only, the Creator of all things. This is 
held by" Christians and Muhammadans. 2. Polytheism, Belief in 
the existence of many gods. This prevails generally throughout 
the uncivilized nations of the world. 3. Pantheism, Belief that all 
that exists is God. This is held by so-called learned Hindus. The 
people generally combiue it with polytheism. 
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Disbelievers are of two classes. An atheist is one who denies the 
existence of any god. An agnostic professes not to know whether 
there is a Clod or not, and, as a rule, does not care. 

It has been mentioned that Kapila’a system ia known among 
Hindus as Niristcara Sankhya , the Sankhya without tho Lord. 
Some others, although they acknowledge God, are virtually atheis- 
tic. * 

There are many passages in Hindu, writings which seem to teach 
monotheism. The unity of God ia tho key-note of the faith of the 
modern Hindu, Not only the learned, but tho most ignorant among 
the people are agreed in this. One may go into any village, where 
on every side lie will sc?o tho grossest idolatry, and ask the first 
man that he meets, how many gods there are, and ho will have but 
one answer: e There is only one God/ Tho Vedantie formula 
is ever on the lips of those who know no other Sanskrit, ffleam hmh- 
vianimdvitiyanastiy ‘ Brahma is one; there is no secoud/ This for- 
mula, however, expresses pantheism — not monotheism . Brahma is 
one because lie is all, and all that really is, is Brahma.# This 
is clear from tho Olihandogya Upanishad : Saw am khalvidam 
Brahma , All this (universe) is Brahma. The objections to pan- 
theism will be noticed hereafter. 

God's Attributes — Tho Supremo Being, in his ordinary condition, 
is represented as nirguna , unfettered by action. lie is said to be 
sat, cit , ananda. Brahm is pure unconscious existence (sat)} he is 
pure Thought (n't) with nothing to think about ; he is pure joy 
(ananda) with nothing to be joyful about, and only in the sense of 
being free from tho miseries of transmigration. 

Hindu books contain some sublime descriptions of the natural 
attributes of God — that Ho is infinite, eternal, unchangeable, &e. ; 
but these qualities arc often understood in an imperfect souse. 
Though God is represented as sarrasakti, almighty, as it will here- 
after be shown, lie cannot ermtn anything, that is, call it into exis- 
tence out of nothing. God is often called dwyalu , merciful, but 
the Rev. N. Goreh thus proves that, according to Hinduism, it can- 
not be applied to God : — 

“ What do you understand by daya , mercy r Is it not doing good to 
some one without his meriting it ? But it is a fundamental principle of 
all schools of religion among the Hindus that every tiling that God does 
to souls Ho does with reference to their good and evil deeds only, in 
order that, they may receive reward for good deeds, and punishment for 
their evil deeds, and He never does anything irrespectively of the good 
and evil deeds of tho soul. The familiar expression 1 Krilahanakrita - 
hhyaffamapramnyat ’ is used to express this very fundamental principle of 
the Hindu religion- It means that if a soul should not obtain what ho 
has merited, and should get what lie has not merited, ‘ there, would 


* Dr. Kellogg, 
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ensure the effacement of what is done, and the accession of what is 
not done.* ”# 

Brahm, in his ninjuna condition, is supposed to he like a Hindu 
Ttiiju who spends his life or sloth within his palace, heedless of what 
is going on throughout his dominions, and leaving everything to 
his ministers. 

u Unencumbered by the cares of empire,” says Dr. DulT, cc or the 
functions of a superintending providence, lie effectuates no good, 
inflicts no evil, suffers no pain. He exists in a slate of undisturbed 
ropuse — a sleep so deep as never to bo disturbed by a dream — evert 
without any consciousness of his own existence.” A celebrated 
Gorman philosopher says that “ Pure being equals nothing.” Bralim, 
as nirtjnntt, is a nonentity. 

But Brali m does not always continue in this state of dreamless 
repose. Aft or the lapse of unnumbered ages, he awakes. Becoming 
conscious of his own existence, and dissatisfied with his own soli- 
tariness, a desire for duality arises in his mind. Though himself 
devoid of form, lie, in sport, imagines a form. How desire arises 
in this unconscious beiug is a question which never has been 
answered. 

I t is asserted that Bralim is nirvikara , incapable of change. How 
is this statement consistent with the other statement that he exists 
alternately in a a uvjuna and a nirguna state? How can he who is 
essentially immutable become sometimes void of qualities and 
sometimes endued with qualities ? The Vedantic writings say that 
the quality of rajas (passion) produces a longing for worldly 
pleasure, and the quality of tamas (darkness) is the effect of igno- 
rance. How can lie who is beyond the region of the senses and who 
is incapable of sensual pleasures, assume the quality of raja* ? 
And how can he, who is eternal light itself, become endued with 
the quality of tamas, that is, darkness ? And if Brahm becomes 
possessed of tamas, then does Ho become sinful, yea the author of 
sin itself — an idea contrary to right reason. f 

The nirguna Brahm is a being without mercy or love. He neither 
secs, nor hears, nor knows, nor cares about any of bis creatures; 
he has neither the power nor the will to do good or evil — to 
reward the righteous or punish the wicked. It is useless to 
present a petition which is not read ; it is as vain to worship a 
being represented as in a state of unconscious slumber. Hence, 
throughout the whole of India, there is not a single temple dedicated 
to Brafnn. 

The God of the Bible is, in many respects, a perfect contrast 
to Brahm. He has, indeed, existed from all eternity. “ From 
everlasting to everlasting Thou art God.” But He is never 

* Theism and Christianity, pp. 13*1.0, f Rrv. Lai Italian May on Vedantism. 
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unconscious ; He never slumbers nor sleeps. The care of the 
universe which He culled into existence is no burden to Him. 
%t The Creator of the ends of the earth faintetli not neither is weary.” 
He knows every thing that takes place throughout Ilis vast domi- 
nions. . Not a, hair of our head can fall to the ground without 
His knowledge ; every thought of our heart is known to Him. 
His ear is over open to the cry of His children. With regard 
to His attributes, He thus makes Himself known : “ The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
quity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty.” 

His most glorious attribute is His spotless holiness. Sin is that 
abominable thing which He hates. “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God of hosts.” Instead of exhibiting, like, Bralmi, an example of 
selfishnevss. He is continually doing good to His creatures: His 
character is expressed in one word — God is Love. Still, if is 
not the feeling which looks upon good and evil with equal eye. If 
a king allowed crime to bo unpunished, his kingdom would become 
like a hell. But God’s own declaration is, “ As I. live, saith the 
Lord God, 1 have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but 
that the wicked turn from his evil way and live.” 

The Bible emphatically teaches monotheism. There is one God, 
and there is none other but Ho. The supposed 88 cm res of gods 
and goddesses have no existence. 

Creation. 

According to Hinduism, there is no creation in the strict sense of 
the word. This is the result of that fixed dogma of a Hindu philo- 
sopher’s belief — nacustuno vast us LI. lit ik, nothing can be produced 
out of nothing. 

The Rev. Ncliemiah Gorch thus states the case : — 

“By the word, Creator, Christians as well ms Tlndsts mean one who 
gave being to things which had no being before, or .according to the 
phrase used in Christian Theology, created things out of nothing. In 
this sense no sect of religion or school of philosophy among the Hindus 
believes God to have created any tiling. 

“ And here I wisli to say that such of our countrymen as have been 
educated in English schools and colleges, and arc not, familiar with the 
true tenets of Hinduism arc apt to be misled by can-tain words and 
ph rases used in t lie religious books of our country. They are apt to 
think that thqse words and phrases were used by the authors of those 
books and are understood by Orthodox Hindus, in the same sense which 
they themselves attach to them, having acquired more enlightened notions 
of religious truths by coming in contact with Christianity, and then to 
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think that, those very notions are taught in those books. For instauco 
it is stated in those books that God is tiarva-karta, that is, maker of all. 
Yet it would be a groat mistake to think that they teach that God is the 
Creator of ail things. It is a fixed principle with the teachers of all the 
schools of philosophy in our country (and remember that with the 
Hindus philosophy is religion and religion is philosophy) that every 
Karya , that is, effect, must have a Samauayi or Upadana Karana,. that is, 
a cause out of which an effect is produced or formed, such as clay is to 
an earthen pot. It may be translated by the English word ‘material 
cause’ in some cases, though not in all. Therefore the world could nab 
be created out of nothing. According to the Hindus’ belief tho world 
has an Upadana Karatia , or a material cause, and that material cause is 
uncreated, self-existing, and eternal like God Himself. According to tho 
Nyaya School, t he para man ?/.>■, or atoms of earth, water, fire, and air, which 
are infinite in number, are the material cause of the visible and tangible 
parts of tliisuniver.se, and are themselves self-existent and eternal. More- 
over Ahatttty time, space, souls, not only of men, but also of gods, animals, 
and plants and muna$, the internal organs which together with souls are 
infinite in number, are all uncreated, self-existent, and eternal. Very little 
indeed have they left for God to do. He only frames, with these self- 
existent substances the world. According to the Sanldiya system prahriti 
is the material cause of the universe, and it is of course self-existent and 
eternal. 

“ Even the false god of the Vedantists, the maker of the false world, is 
only a framer of it like the God of the Nyaya, and uot a. Creator, Maya 
being the Upadana Karatia , or material cause of it. From this Maya, 
though false yet eternal, the whole universe is evolved, as according 
to the Sankhya it is evolved from their eternal prater it L 1 ’* 

It has been stated that the fundamental error of Hinduism is to 
judge God by our own standard. A carpenter cannot work without 
materials ; in like manner it is supposed that God must have formed 
all things from eternally existing matter. The fallacy of this is 
thus shown by the late Rev, Dr. K. M. Bauer jcu : 

“That no man can work without materials is denied by none, simply 
because man is not omnipotent, and has riot creative power. But when 
one looks at an exquisite production of art, lie is so lost in admiration at 
the skill of tho artist, that ho almost forgets the minor question of the 
material. And yet so bancfully has the theory of material causality worked 
among us that the mental energy of our philosophers has found most 
active exercise not in the exclamation* How wonderful is the arrange- 
ment of the mii verso ! hut in tho interrogation, Of what, pre-existing 
substance is all this made ? Nay they have been so lost, in that question, 
as to forget that a Creator of infinite power and perfection needs not, 
like weak and imperfect man, to stop for materials, but can make materials 
by tho mere fiat, of His will. If the natural instincts of the human soul 
lead ns to believe in the existence of an all-powerful and perfect Being, 
if the irresistible arguments of the Vedanta itself drive us to the conclu- 

* Theism and Christianity, Puri 1. j>p. f>-7. 
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sicm that the universe was created by a God, infinite in wisdom and 
contrivance; then there can be no possible necessity for .speculating on 
the material of the world : then the most philosophical course is to 
consider the object, originally created by such a (rod as at once tho 
matter and form of the world. To assume the eternity of some gross 
material, existing side by side with an intelligent and all-perfect God, is 
not onl;f unnecessary (and therefore unphilosophical,) inasmuch as it 
assumes two principles, where one is amply sufficient to account for all we 
see ; but it is inconsistent with the idea of perfection which wo must 
attribute to the Deity. If he had some material to work upon, previously 
existing independent of Him, then there was nothing peculiar in His 
agency ; then it was of the same species as that of a human architect ; 
then he was onr creator in no higher souse than that in which a potter 
is the maker of a jar. The Yedantist, on the other hand, placed himself 
iri a false position, by seeking in a spiritual essence, the substance of 
such a world consisting of pure and impure, intelligent and unintelligent, 
rational and irrational, animated and iuani mated creatures."* 

“ Ye do err, not knowing the power of God,” applies to Hindus 
as well as those to whom the words were addressed by the Great 
Teacher. 

Whether is it more rational to suppose the eternal existence of 
one Being, infinite in power and wisdom, or to imagine that 
innumerable unintelligent atoms and spirits existed from all eternity ? 
Besides the latter, an etornal, intelligent Arranger is also required. 

Adrisiita, or Karma. 

As Hindus deny the creation of tho world in the strict sense of 
the word, so they deny its government by God. All tilings are 
supposed to be determined by “ an irresistible power, very signi- 
ficantly called Adrishta , because felt and not seen. Hence the 
soul has to bear the consequences of its own actions only, being 
tossed hither and thither by a force set iu motion by itself, but# 
which can never be guarded against, because its operation 
depends on deeds committed in former lives quite beyond control, 
and even unremembered.” <f It stands for fate, merit or demerit 
founded on works of a previous state of existence ; destiny, 
necessity ; disposition which depends on or is derived from one’s own 
acts in<i previous lifo.^t 

Karma comes from kri , to do; it means ‘ deeds’ or ‘actions.’ 
According to Karma , every action must bring forth its legitimate 
result. As Sankaracharya says, even God cannot alter it any more 
than Ho can produce rice out of wheat seed. 

Dr. Kellogg thus explains the doctrine : — 

“ All Hindu* thinkers agree that tho whole universe, material and 
spiritual, and all that takes place in it, is the effect of actions done by 

* Dialogues on Hindu 'hilosophy, pp. 134, 13H. f Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy. 
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souls as its meritorious cause. That is to say, for example, T myself in a 
former state of existence, whether as man, demigod, demon or beast, 
performed certain actions, good or bad ; and of whatsoever sort they avow?, 
they made it necessary for me to he born just when and where and as 1 
have been, and live just the life that, i have, in order to reap the fruit, of 
those actions in reward or retribution. Thus this life, with all that is in 
it, all my perceptions, feelings and actions, my joys and my borrows, 
wealth and poverty, sickness and health, my right deeds and my crimes 
alike, like a given fruit from a given seed, arc the necessary and inevitable 
result of actions performed in a former state of being of which it is not 
pretended that ordinary men have or can have the slightest recollection. 
And herein we have the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, together 
with its philosophical justification. 

“ Tins seems to the Hindu the one adequate explanation of the universe, 
and above all, of the so unequal distribution of happiness and misery. 
'For, inconsistent though it. may be with his pantheism, the Hindu still 
has a conscience, and feels that sin and suffering, and especially the 
suffering uf the iunooeut, must be accounted for. If an infant sigunizc in 
pain the Hindu considers it arises from some great sin committed in a 
former life. So, on the other hand, if that reprobate prosper in the world, 
this is thought to be just as plainly the reward of meritorious detain 
performed in a former state of being. Thus the inequality of life, and, 
above all, the sufferings of the innocent, seem to the Hindu to demand the 
doctrine of harm as their only adequate explanation.”* 

There is no doubt that the unequal distribution of happiness in 
this world is a great problem which has exercised the minds of 
thinking men from the dawn of philosophy. The theory of Karma 
lias been accepted both by Hindus and Buddhists as the ordy 
explanation. On inquiry, however, it will be seen that it is 
attended with insuperable difficulties. 

Adrishta , or karma, is supposed to be endowed with most wonder- 
ful influence and qualities. As a judge, its decisions are marked 
by unerring wisdom, and its awards are inevitably carried out 
to the letter. They may stated more in detail as follows : — 

1. It is most wise. — A judge of the High Court, able to sentence 
a man to death, needs great wisdom; how much more is this 
necessary when the award may be heaven or hell for unnumbered 
ages ? 

2. It is inflexihl y just. — A judge may be wise, but he may 
be partial. Not so with karma. It renders to every one exactly- 
according to his deserts. 

3. Its power extends to all worlds . — Through it a person is born in 
one" of 84 lakhs of births in this world, in the world of the gods, or in 
one of the hells. 

4. It extends to all time. — Its memory never fails/ A. man may 
be in the enjoyment of happiness for millions of years on account of 

* Quoted in lndinn Erangel ical Roriev\ April, JH85. 
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some supposed merit, but at the eud of that period he may be boru 
in the lowest hell for some crime in a former birth. 

5. It is unalterable . — The highest gods have no power io avert 
its effects ; they are themselves subject to adrishfa. 

6. Its object is [food. — To punish vice and reward virtue, is au 
aim ot'jdic noblest kind. 

What, is it that Hindus suppose to possess these high attributes ? 
A mere name, something that has no existence. What power is 
there in an action itself to reward or punish millions of years alter 
it was performed ? 

As a rule, there must be some one to give the rewards or punish- 
ments due to men’s actions. Thus a mail is engaged to do a certain 
work for which he is to receive wages. The work clone is the man’s 
karma: the wages to be received is the phula or fruit. But how 
is he to receive this phala? Is it to be received from the karma? 
No. • It must be given by some one able and willing to bestow it. 
Suppose a thief steals many thousand rupees, will he be punished 
without the intervention of other persons ? Were any person to say 
that for the purpose of punishing the criminal no judge is necessary, 
that by demerit of the crime the man would be Hogged without any 
one flogging him, would any person of common sense believe him ? 
And if such an assertion cannot be received as true respecting the 
affairs of this world, can similar assertions be received as true 
respecting the other world 't 

If, instead of karma , we read God, all becomes plain. He is 
eternal. His sway extends over all worlds. He possesses all power, 
omniscience, justice and goodness. But to ascribe such attributes to 
a mere word is folly. A living intelligent Being is required. 

The liev. Dr. K. M. Bauer jea states other objections to the 
doctrine of karma , of which an abstract is given below : — 

Inequalities of Happiness less than is supposed. — Inequalities of 
birth do not necessarily imply a disproportion of happiness or miser/. 
How often do we tiud the high-born man in greater misery than the 
low born ! A Persian poet has well said , i While a poor man has only 
to seek a morsel for himself, and when lie lias gob that, sleeps us 
soundly as if ho were an emperor, a prince is troubled with the 
concerns of the whole world.’ 

Happiness or Miser q is often traceable to conduct in this life. — Our 
success in business is much dependent on ourselves. You will fre- 
quently find that the man whom the world calls fortunate has made 
a better use of his time, his talents, and his abilities than he who 
has proved unfortunate. The fortunate inau has perhaps been 
industrious, ^attentive, honest, courteous ; the unfortunate, on the 
contrary, may have been inactive, lazy, in prudent, dishonest, ill- 
mannered, or rash. 

The facts brought forward to prove a prior existence may be, in a 

• J£ * 
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great measure, accounted for by differences observable in the world 
itself, iu the actions of men. 

It is not necessary for any to blamo destiny, after the fashion of 
the ignorant, for what his own acts bring on himself ; neither is it 
philosophical to seek an unseen cause in adrishta , where there are 
visible causes before you to explain the mystery. 

We may hole forward an wall as hack ward. — It is granted that all 
the inequalities in life cannot be explained in the preceding way. 
This only shows that we cannot consider this as our only stage of 
life. It forces us to look forward to another. It does not however 
necessarily force our eyes backward to a previous state. There is 
another theory more satisfactory, that this is a stale of probation 
and trial preparatory to another and a better world. Probation 
itself demands difficulties. Gold cannot be tried without being 
placed in the heated crucible. A child is not trained for the 
purposes of life without passing through the ordeal of a school*. 

Karma docs not explain the origin of things. — Inequalities in life 
are said to be tho results of peculiar habits and works in a previous 
state of existence. This only removes the difficulty one single 
step, for the question will recur, Whence those peculiar habits and 
works , — and, whence the inequalities in that life ? Thus Hindus were 
compelled to lly from stage to stage, until they were forced to 
declare that the world was never created — that it is without begin- 
ning, that it is eternal. And that which is eternal is, in their 
conception, not dependent on a cause, llow can such men con- 
sistently find fault with the Cluirvakas, who deny the necessity 
of an intelligent First Cause, when they themselves pronounce 
the world to be without a beginning? The theory involves difficul- 
ties far greater than those it is intended to remove. 

Before there could be merit or demerit, beings must have existed 
and acted. The first iu order could no more have been produced 
by karma than a hen could be horn from her own egg. 

* Evil Effects of a belief in karma . — Suppose a child should bo 
taught that he* cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, 
that he is not a subject of blamo or commendation, nor can deservo 
t»o bo rewarded or punished. The child would doubtless be highly 
delighted to hud himself freed from the restraints of fear and 
shame, with which his play-fellows were fettered ; and highly con- 
ceited in his superior knowledge so far beyond his years. But 
conceit and vanity would be the least bad part of the influence 
which these principles* must have, when thus reasoned and acted 
upon, during the course of his education. He must either be allow- 
ed to go on and be the plague of all about him, and himself 
too, even to his own destruction : or else correction must be 
continually made use of, to supply the want of those natural per- 
ceptions of blamo and commendation which we- have supposed to 
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be removed; and to give him a practical impression of what ho 
had reasoned himself out of the belief of, that ho was in fact an 
accountable child, and to be punished for doing what he was 
forbid** 

The "pernicious effects of a belief in Karma are thus further 
shown thy Dr. Kellogg 

“ Even when, over-constrained by the testimony of conscience, the 
Hindu will speak as if moral good and evil were to be rewarded and 
punished by a personal God, still that doctrine of Kami remains, and is 
no less fatal to the idea of responsibility. For if 1 am not free, if all my 
actions are determined by a law of physical necessity entirely beyond my 
control, then assuredly I arn not responsible for them. Let it be observed 
again that these are not merely logical consequences attached to the 
system by an antagonist which the people will refuse to admit. The 
lliudus themselves, both in their authoritative) books and in their com- 
mon' "talk, argue that very conclusion. In the Puranas again and again 
those guilty of the most flagitious crimes are comforted by Krishna, for 
example, on this express ground, that whereas all was fixed by their 
Harm, and man therefore lias no power over that which is to be, there- 
fore in the crime they were guilty of no fault. And so among the people, 
one wearies of hearing this constant excuse for almost every thing which 
ought uot to be, ‘ What can we do ? It was our Kami.' ”f 

Thus oven condemned murderers often view their crimes with 
stolid indifference. 

God, the Ruler of the Universe. — It lias been shown how absurd 
it is to suppose that a mere word can act the part of the wisest 
judge in millions of cases every day as is alleged to be done by 
Karma. On the other hand, .all is agreeable to reason if, instead of 
Karma, we take God. lie is eternal, the Creator of all tilings, 
having all power, inflexibly just, wise, and merciful. It is most 
fitting that He, the Lord of all, should be the Judge. This is what 
Christianity declares. His “ dominion is an everlasting dominion anti 
His kingdom is from generation to generation “ Ho is Governor 
among the nations.” Lie knows every thing. A holy man of old 
said: “Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, Thou 
understandest my thoughts afar off. Thou compassest my path 
and lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. For there is 
nob a word in my tongue, but, lo, 0 Lord, Thou knowost it al- 
together.” “ Every one of us shall give an account of himself to 
God.” “ God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” God“ will 
render to every man according to his works.” 

Besides adjudge to decide, an agency is necessary to carry out 
the sentence. While Karma has no power to do this, God is 

* Dialogue # on Himhi Philosophy . _ f Tndian Evangelical Review > April, 1885. 
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omnipotent, ; His power extends through all time and to every 
portion of the universe. 

Hinduism denies free agency either on the part of God or man; 
Christianity affirms it in both. If we sin, it is our own fault. 

r 

Man. v 

The Body. --The ancient Hindus thought that- a man was rendered 
impure by touching a dead body. Jlence they did not dissect aiftl 
examine it minutely as is done in modern Medical Colleges. The 
writers *»f the Upanishads simply framed an imaginary body out of 
their own heads, and, to impose upon the ignorant, said that it had 
been revealed by Brahma. 

The following assertion is made in the Chhandogya Upanishad : — 

“ There are a hundred and one arteries of the heart, one of these 
penetrates the crown of the head ; moving upwards by it a ’man 
reaches the immortals ; the others serve for departing in different 
directions, yea, in different directions.’ 1 

In the Taittiriya Upanishad there is the further account : “ There 
arise the hundred and one principal arteries ; each of them is a 
hundred times divided ; 72,000 are the branches of every branch 
artery ; within them moves the circulating air.” According to this 
calculation, the number of arteries in the human body is 727,200,000 ! 

When the soul proceeds to Brahma, it ascends by the coronal 
artery, sushumna, which springs from the upper part of the heart 
and goes to the top of the head. This is called the door of rejoic- 
ing. When the soul goes out to some other body it proceeds by the 
other arteries. 

Hindu philosophers agree that mind (manas) is distinct from 
spirit or soul. Mind is not eternal in the same way. The spirit 
cannot exercise perception, consciousness, thought or will, unless 
joined to mind and invested with a bodily covering or vehicle. 
The spirit while impersonal is unconscious. When it assumes 
consciousness and personality — that is, when it begins to exist in 
any object, to think about anything, or to be joyful about anything 
— it does so, according to Vedantism, by associating itself with the 
power of Illusion {Maya), and investiug itself with three corporeal 
envelopes. 

First the causal body (Rarana mrira) , identified with Ajnana or 
Ignorance. It is also identified with Maya. It is therefore no 
real body. The second is the subtle body ( Ling a sarird) which 
encloses a portion of the universal spirit in a kind of thin envelope, 
constituting it a living individual personal soul (Jiv%tman) , and 
carrying it through all its bodily migrations till its final reunion 
with its source. Third, the gross body (Sthula sarira ) which sur- 
round the spirit’s subtle vehicle and is of various forms in the 
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various stages and conditions of existence through animate or 
inanimate life.* 

The Soul.— Hindu speculations regarding the soul differ in several 
respects. On otio point, however, they are nearly unanimous, that 
the soul is not created by God but eternal, svayarnhhn, self-existent. 

The •Kathavalli says: “The wise one (that is the soul) is not 
boru nor does ho die ; he has not come into existence from any 
cause, nor has any one (as something distinct from him) come into 
existence from him. He is unborn, eternal, permanent, t he ancient ; 
he is not killed when the body is killed. ”+ In like manner tlio 
'Hhagavad Gita says that the soul is “ neither horn at any time nor 
does it die.” 

On other points there are differences. 

The Vaiscshika school maintains that the soul is diffused every- 
where through space. u Ether, in consequence of its universal 
pervasion, is infinitely great ; and so likewise is soul.” VII. 22. 

On the contrary, the Svetasvatara LJpanishad declares that the 
soul is almost infinitesimally small : “ If the point of a hair be 
divided into one hundred parts, and each part again divided into 
one hundred parts — that is the length of the atma.” 

In the Kntha Upanishad it is said that “ Brahma, of the size of 
the thumb, dwells in the alma” 

The Vedantic idea is that the soul is part of Brahm, and that to 
him it returns. A particle of him for a time is associated with a 
particle of Ignorance or Maya. 

Remarks on Hindu ideas of the Bod)/ and Soul . — It is again and 
again asserted in the Upani shads that the heart has 10 L arteries, 
by one of which the soul escapes at death. The slightest examin- 
ation of the heart shows that all this is purely imaginary. There 
are just two arteries from the heart leading to the lungs, and one 
great artery, which, afterwards, subdivided, conveys blood to the 
whole body. In like manner, there is one great vein carrying the 
blood to the heart from the whole body, and two veins leading to the 
lungs. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad says that “ within the arteries moves 
the circulating air.” Arteries mean air-pipes They were thought 
to contain only air, because after death they are empty. When a 
person is alive, blood flows through them. This is proved by the 
fact that if one of them is cut, blood gushes out. When a person 
dies, the heart loses its power to send out blood, and the arteries are 
found empty. 

It is plain cthat God who made the body cannot have inspired the 
Upanishads, for He cannot give a false account of the human body. 

* Religious Thought tpid Life in India , pp. 27, 2S. 

t Theism and Christianity, [. p. 44. , 
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Hindu speculations about the soul are equally baseless. 

Onb argument for the eternity of the soul is the supposed axiom : 
a Whatever exists must always have existed/’ As already shown, 
this denies God’s omnipotence. By His will He can create things 
or call them out of nothing into existence. * 

Another argument is that “ Whatever had a beginning mukt have 
an end.” This is also a denial of God’s power. He can give a 
future eternal existence to any creature lie has called into beiujy. 
According to Hinduism, souls may pass into gods, demons, bea-sis, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, into plants, and even into inani- 
mate objects. Who can estimate the number of those eternal 
scdj/inrihfiu essences! is it not perfectly unphilosophieal, because 
absolutely unnecessary and egregiously extravagant, to assume 
.such an indefinite numbers of eternal essences, when one Supreme 
Essence is suiHeient to account tor all things, visible or invisible, 
material or spiritual ?” * 

If a imm denied the existence of his earthly parents, it would be 
a great sin : but it. is a muclj greater sin to deny that. God is our 
Maker and Heavenly Father. 

If our souls are eternal and self-existent, we are a sort of 
miniature gods. Our relation to God is changed. It. is only Ihsit 
ot king and subjects. 11 is right over ns is only that of might. 
It is only because Me is mightier than we and of His possessing 
power to benefit and to harm us that we should be anxious to pay 
homage to Him. I 1 here is not the love which a child should, 
cherish towards a father. True religion is: thus destroyed. 

To any man endowed with a grain of common sense, the 
opinion maintained by some of the schools that the soul is infinite, 
lik eakam, must seem the height ot absurdity. Other views hold are 
scarcely less extravagant, that it is eternal, svayambhit , self-exis- 
tent, or a part of God. The body is said to bo the “City of 
Brahma,” hut who has the slightest recollection of passing through 
any former cities ? To account for this it is asserted that at each 
new birth something takes place by which the remembrance of 
former things is destroyed. In this case the person on whom 
it is wrought is virtually no longer the same person. According 
to this doctrine one man is really punished for the ‘faults 
of another of which he is quite ignorant,. Would it be right to 
hang a man because his graud father committed murder ? Just as 
one falsehood is sought to be supported by another, so ono fiction 
of Hindu philosophy requires a second equally without foundation. 

The Christian doctrine is briefly as follows : — 

God alone is self-existent, without beginning or end. He is 
omnipotent, able to call beings or things into existence out of 

# Dr. K. l\f. llanorpa, Pialoirttea, p. 104. 
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nothing. He gave us a body and a soul. The soul never existed 
before our preseut birth. The body is mortal; the soul returns 
to God who gave it. At the great day of judgment, all must appear 
before God, to answer for the deeds done iu the body, whether good 
or evil*. 

As already mentioned, it is un philosophic to maintain that there 
are innumerable self-existent beings, when one possessed of 
almighty power is sufficient. The? explanation given by Christianity 
i* beautifully simple, and meets all the requirements of the case. 

“The common people,” says Dr. Kellogg, “speak of the soul as 
being c a part of God/ It is a portion of the Supremo ruler as 
a spark is of lire. Vet in the sdine breath they will affirm that 
God is alchunJ 9 ‘ indivisible, 3 9 whence it follows that each soul is the 
total Divine Essence, and that is precisely the strict Ve dan tie 
doctrine ! So one may go into any Hindu village and ask the first 
peasant that, he meets who God is, and lit) will to a certainty, 
receive the answer, Jo holla Jtai f wain hai ; ( That which speaks, 
that same is He/” On the other hand, if the soul is a portion 
of God, our relation to llim is that of whole and part. It is not 
necessary for God to worship Himself. It* 1 am either God or a 
part of God, why should I worship Him? 

Maya. 

There arc three words used in the same sense found in V'edantic 
writings; viz., Ajnana, Ignorance, A indy a, Nescience, and Maya , 
illusion. Their meaning has already been explained. The 
object at present is to examine the truth of the theory. 

The following are some of the arguments against Maya : 

I. The Testimony of our Senses. — Every one of our live senses 
— sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch — bears witness to the 
reality of tlu* objects around ns. • 

The reply to this is as follows : A man sees a rope and by mis- 
apprehension takes it for a snake : iu like manner the ignorant see 
the world, and sup peso it to be real. 

A. man may, indeed, by misapprehension take a rope for a snake, 
but only so long as he keeps at a distance from it. Let him come 
near* ft, and he will at once see his error. 

Another illustration is that the eye is deceived in mirage, fancy- 
ing water to exist where there is none. 

It is true that one sense may mislead us for a time, but the wrong 
idea is soon corrected by the other senses. The illusion of the 
mirage is detected by the touch. Kanada has well said, that it is 
only when tfie senses are unsound or defective or when some bad 
habit is contracted, that a person may be deceived. 

According to G 3tama : u If all evidence is to bo rejected, then the 
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refutation itself is inadmissible. 1 ’ The fact concerning the mirage 
is communicated to us through the senses. If the senses are never 
to be trusted, then how do we know about the mirage? 

2. The doctrine of M (Ufa is incapable of proof — If all human 
beings are under the influence of the “eternal Maya,* who is to 
find out that they are all deluded ? How did the Vedantic 
philosophers discover it ? Are they conscious of such an influence ? 
But, on the supposition of the reign of universal and eternal 
delusion, is uot that consciousness itself delusive? If it be said 
that the fact has been discovered by divine revelation; must not 
the perception of that revelation, as well as the comprehension of its 
import, ou the supposition of a universal and eternal delusion, be 
also delusive ? 

3. If the whole world is Unreal , the Vedas are also Unreal . — The 
same applies to the Upauislutds and all Vedantic writings. 

4. The doctrine (fives a most dishonouring idea of Hod. — “Accord- 
ing toVedantism, it is Brahma who has put the whole human race 
under the universal influence of the eternal Maya” H e has projected 
a distorted reflection of 'himself with a view to delude his rational 
creatures. lu consequence of this act he is termed Mayavi Brahma ! 
How unworthy is such an opinion of the spotless and infinitely pure 
God ! Can it be concerned for a moment, that, He delights in deceiv- 
ing mankind? Can the idea be entertained in the mind that the 
holy God, is, like a potent juggler, perpetually deceiving the whole 
human race as a “ divine amusement ?” 

Religious errors are the must serious of all errors, and of all 
religious errors, the greatest must be that which consists in a false 
notion of the Divine attributes.* 

The doct rine of Maya is a mere figment of the imagination, utterly 
opposed to common sense. 


Human Duty. 

Hinduism, like Buddhism, makes life a curse instead of a blessing. 
The body is regarded as the mean lodging-place for vile worms and 
many diseases ; men suffer from their fellowmen, from famines, 
from the malignant influence of evil stars or from the cruelty of 
demons and hobgoblins. The great object is to be delivered from 
an endless succession of births, exposed to such calamities. “ The 
aim of the Hindu philosopher is essentially selfish ; his own deliver- 
ance from pain in its varieties of ghastly forms. An aim so selfish 
canuot but lead a matt to concentrate his attention upon his own 
self, to be self-centred and self-absorbed. Under its influence he 
makes self the centre of his thoughts, feelings, and desires, and all 

* Abridged from Or. K. M. Banorjea and the Kc‘». L, B. Day, 
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his soli ernes and projects revolve around it as their pivot or pole. 
Is it possible for a person to be thus absorbed in self without being 
degraded and debased, enfeebled in mind, and vitiated in soul ?” 

Christianity, on the other hand, teaches us to make God — not self — 
the centre of our thoughts, the end of our existence. He gave us 
life, preserves us in life ; every blessing we enjoy is His gift. 
So long as we have being, it is our duty fro worship, honour, and love 
Him. A holy man of old says, “ Praise the Lord, O my soul. 
While I live I will praise the Lord. I will sing praises unto my 
God while I have any being.” According to Hindu philosophy, 
worship of God is only a means of obtaining jnana. When it h»s 
been reached, the worship of God ceases for ever. On the contrary, 
the longer we exist, the more should we love and honour God, 
the more should, we desire to become pure and holy like Himself. 

While the lirst command of Christianity is to love God with 
all otir heart and soul, the secoud is to love our neighbour as 
ourselves. We are to try to do as much good as wo can to all 
around us. The surest way to bo happy ourselves is to try to make 
others happy. 

According to Hindu philosophy, the chief end of man is to crush 
out all feeling and thought. Men are to abstain from action of every 
kind, good or bad ; as much from liking as disliking, as much from 
loving as from hating, and even from indifference. 

<e Self-deliverance, self-improvement, or self-glorification is nob 
to be made the aim of life, though these blessings are sure to crown 
man’s efforts to serve God with a singleness of eye to His glory. 
Ho is delivered from sorrow, exalted and glorified, not because he 
seeks with all his heart his own beatification, but because his life 
is unreservedly devoted to the adoration and service of Him by 
whom lie lias been redeemed. Nay, in proportion as his mind is 
withdrawn from selfish aims and purposes ‘ and set on things above/ 
his sorrow of- heart disappears, his thought becomes exalted, hi/ 
feelings purified, and his soul made instinct with an abiding sense 
of peace, triumph, and gladness. The true philosophy of happiness 
is with him and him alone. Happiness flies the more it is (directly) 
sought. The Christian, by following the principle, ' not. enjoymeut 
and not sorrow/ succeeds in a pre-eminent degree in securing the 
one and fleeing from the other.”* 

The Cause of Man’s Degradation. 

It is generally allowed that man is a fallen being. His inclina- 
tion to wrongtdoing is such that all meaus employed to counteract 
it often prove fruitless. Bolts and bars are needed to protect 

# The greater part of ^his section is from Hindu Fhilosnjjhy, by Mr. R. C. Bose. 
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property; bonds and deeds to check frauds; prisons, the lash, and 
the scaffold, to deter criminals. In a world of virtue such ■would 
liavo no place. Man, also, is born to trouble as the sparks tly 
upwards. 

According 1 to Hindu philosophy, wlmt is the cause of man’s 
debasement ? The cause is ajnana, ignorance. By ajnanq is not 
meant ignorance of God, but ignorance of the identity botweeu the 
soul and Bralnn. 

Christianity traces man’s degradation to sin. He has broken 
God’s laws which are holy, just, and good, and he is suffering the 
consequences. All are guilty before God : “ There is none righteous, 
no, not one.” 

“Sin makes us miserable in two different wavs. It, in the first 
place, separates us from God, the source of life, light, and joy; 
from that dependence without which liberty is license ; from that 
cheerful submission without which our will becomes stubborn and 
intractable ; that communion without which the soul is bereft of its 
gcunine enjoyment, and that grace without which true progress is 
an impossibility. It then darkens our understandings, vitiates our 
affections and passions, and proves thereby a source of ineffable 
restlessness and torment to our ownselves and to all around ns. 
For, though its seat is the heart, it is perpetually issuing out in 
putrid streams of corruption in our life and conversation. The 
springs!and fountains of life within are vitiated, and its outgoings 
cannot but partake of the corruption. The history of the world is 
the history of sin incarnated in words and deeds.”* 

Means op arriving at Mukti. 

The Karma-viarga leads only to temporary happiness ; the Juan a - 
marga, according to Hinduism, is the only path to Mukti. 

The means prescribed by the Yoga have already been mentioned. 
The repetition of the mystical monosyllable ora is considered of 
great importance. So also are as ana, postures; as the lotus 
posture, the fowl posture, the bow posture, &e. Other means 
prescribed are the pranayama , suppression of the breath, fixing the 
eyes on the point of the nose, intense meditation at last without 
any object. In this way a person who thoroughly observes the 
directions, his blood not being properly purified and a mesmeric 
state being induced, he becomes dazed and half idiotic. He may 
then believe the monstrous fiction that ho is God. 

Christianity teaches that €€ bodily exercise profiteth little,” A 
man who wishes to lead a holy, active life will be temperate in 
food and in every other respect ; but he will try to preserve in 

* Mr. R, C. Boae. Hindu, Philosophy , pp. 333, 384. 
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health anrl strength the body which God has given him that it may 
be used in doing good. 

According to Christianity, sin is the cause of man’s degradation. 
Holiness is what is needed to make him happy here and hereafter. 

The* means of growth in holiness are prayer for Divine help, 
reflection, self-examination, sorrow for sin, confession of sin, accep- 
tance of God’s offered mercy, the study of good books, public wor- 
ship, the company of the pious, meditation, &c. 

• 

Mukti or Liberation. 

• All women and the great majority of male Hindus can look for- 
ward only to the temporary happiness secured by Karina- lean da. 
The supposed higher bliss obtainable by the Jnana-kauda is the 
heritage of very few. 

T+io means to bo employed have already been mentioned. The 
two stages of happiness will now bo described. 

The first is called jivan m-uldtt, “ liberated but still living.” The 
devotee in this slate is in a manner petrified though alive. Fie 
moves not, he sees not, hears not, thinks not, breathes not as 
ordinary mortals do. He is not affected by heat or cold, light or 
darkness, storm or calm. Like the gods, he is above all respon- 
sibility and can do no wrong. All distinctions, even those between 
virtue and vice, purity and impurity, vanish before him. Amtnda- 
giri says that “ as long as he lives he may do good and evil as he 
chooses and incur no stain.” The Gita says , ct Actions defile me. not .” 
“ He who has no feeling of egoism, and whose mind is not tainted, 
even though he kill (all) these people, kills not, is not fettered (by 
the action).” As water passes over the loaf of the lotus without 
wetting it, so these acts no larger affect the s«»ul. 

The Jj\Jk tfontffi of Southern India (page 106) thus express Die 
doctrine : — - 

“ To them that fully know the heavenly truth, 

There is no good or ill ; nor anything 

To he desired, unclean, or purely clean. 

Whore God is seen, there can be nought but God. 

His heart can have no place for fear or shame; 

For east*?, unclean ness, hate, or wandering thought, 

Impure or pure, are all alike to Hi in.” 

Living representations of this stage are given in naked, filthy 
Sanynsis, indulging in every kind of vice. 

“ Such,” says Mr. Bose, u is the goal of the system. The 
Paramkansa, or the Know or of Brahma, feeding as swine upon 
filth and living as swine without self-consciousness, thought, per- 
ception of physical and moral beauty, recognition of distinction 
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between good and bad; without taste, refinement, sublimity of 
thought, elevation of feeling, holiness of purpose, and grandeur of 
aspiration.” 

The second stage is absorption at death into Brahm. “ Just as 
rivers falling into the sea lose their names and forms, so wise, men 
knowing their names and forms attain the Varatyara Ftmishft.” 

The Rev. Lai Behari Day has the following remarks on this 
stage : — 

“ With regard to the doctrine of the absorption of the human sofll 
into the Divine Essence; such a doctrine, to say the least, is highly 
improbable : for it. is only homogeneous substances that mix. But. God is 
unique in the universe; there is none like Him? How then can any 
other being be absorbed in him? Besides, if it be true, as the Vedas 
say, that Brabin is nihja , that is incapable of increase or decrease; 
how is such an idea in keeping with the absorption of numberless 
beings into his essence ? The absorption of so many beings iv so 
many ages and kalpas must be adding materially to his dimen- 
sions. Again, it is doubtful whether absorption into the Divine es- 
sence is a source of happiness to a creature. For absorption into the 
Divine Essence implies a loss of the sense of personal identity, that 
is, annihilation. And liow can a creature that is annihilated be happy ? 
When I swallow sugar, l get. a sensation of pleasure ; but if I myself 
become sugar, who will get that sensation ? It is better to cat sugar than 
to become sugar. Hence absorption into the ocean of Brahm’s essence, 
that, is to say, a loss of personal identity, cannot make man happy.” 

Brahm is supposed to be in a dreamless sleep, without any more 
thought- than a stone. Hindu absorption is practically the same as 
the Buddhist nirvana , or annihilation. t( Not to be,” says Pro- 
fessor Wilson, “is the melancholy result of the religion and philo- 
sophy of the Hindus.” 

Mr. R. C. Bose thus shows the moral influence of the doctrine • 

. “ This system has proved a refuge of lies to many a hardened sinner. 
What a balm to the seared but not deadened conscience is a system 
which assures them that all their fears arising from their recognition of 
moral distinctions are groundless, and that perfect beatitude will be 
their reward if they can only bring themselves to the conclusion that 
there is no difference between God and man, virtue and vice, cleanliness 
and filth, heaven and hell !” 

While Hinduism denies, Christianity affirms, the reality of an 
eternal and necessary distinction between sin and righteousness. 
The Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea shows that the great aim of Christ- 
ianity is to make us holy and happy like God. This does not refer 
to our bodies, for God is without form; but to our souls. He thus 
contrasts the two systems : 

u The likeness has been disfigured by the introduction of sin. The re- 
flection partakes of the mirror’s impurity, but the chief end of human 
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existence is so to cleanse and polish the mirror of the sonl by personal 
holiness that it may present an unspotted likeness of its God and Saviour, 
and be fully restored to the image in which it was originally made. The 
restoration of that image implies perfect release from all those corruptions 
which ijhe B rail man ical philosopher dreaded most, but it does not involve 
destitution of sentient existence or less of individual consciousness. 
Christi&nity animates us with the hope of positive happiness and glory. 
Far from involving a destitution of sentient existence or loss of individual 
consciousness, the ineffable bliss we look for, signifies the full sanctifi- 
cation of our senses, and the increasing contemplation of the divine per- 
fections without the least abatement of individual consciousness- We do 
not seek to fall into a state of irreparable insensibility, but- we seek for 
an eternal life of perfect sentieney, that we may live for ever, intelli- 
gently and consciously to laud and magnify the goodness and mercy of 
God. We wish our passions and affections not to be destroyed, but to bo 
brought in subjection to God, and to continue as immortal trophies of 
His omnipotent grace.”* 

Doctrines of thk Bhaqavad Gita. 

As this work is held in the highest estimation by most Hin- 
dus, an examination of its teaching is desirable. 

1 . Krishna’s masoning with Arjuna when he expressed un wi 1 1 in g n css 
to slag his kindred. Arjuna says : “ Preceptors, fathers, sons as 
well as grandfathers, maternal uncles, fathers-in-law, grandsons, 
brothers-in-law, as also (other) relatives. These 1 do not wish 
to kill, though they kill (me) 0 destroyer of Madhu ! even for 
the sovereignty over the three worlds, how much less then for thus 
earth (alone) ?” 

To these noble and humane sentiments “ The Deity” replies : 

“ Be not effeminate, 0 Son of Pritha ! it is not worthy of yon. Cast 

off this base weakness of heart, and arise 0 terror of (your) foes ! • 

. u Y on have grieved for those who deserve no grief. He who thinks 
to be the killed and he who thinks it to be killed, both know nothing. 
It kills not, is not killed. Unborn, everlasting, unchangeable and 
primeval, it is not killed when the body is killed. As a man, casting off 
old clothes puts on others and new ones, so the embodied (self) casting 
off old bodies, goes toothers and new ones. It is everlasting, all pervad- 
ing, stable, firm, and eternal.” “ Looking alike on pleasure and pain, on 
gain and loss, on victory and defeat, then prepare for battle, and thus 
you will not incur sin.” 

Bishop Caldwell thus shows the fallacy of Krishna's reasoning by 
supposing it acted upon in tlio concerns of daily life : 

“ A man accused of murder neither denies his guilt nor pleads 
that be committed the act in self-defence ; but addresses the Court 


# Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy , pp. 025, 526. 
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in the language of Krishna : € It is needless/ he says, * to trouble 
yourself about the inquiry any further, for it is impossible that any 
murder can have taken place. The soul can neither kill, nor be 
killed. It is eternal and indestructible. When driven from one 
body it passes into another. Death is inevitable, and another birth 
is equally inevitable. It is not the part therefore of wise m^ri, like 
the judges of the Court, to trouble themselves about such things.’ 
Would the judges regard this defence as conclusive ? certainly not. 
Nor would it be regarded as a conclusive defence by the friends of 
the murdered person, or by the world at large. The criminal might 
borrow from the (Ufa as many sounding nothings as he liked, but 
the moral sense of the community would continue to regard his 
murder as a crime. 

cc Krishna's arguments, based upon transcendental doctrines 
respecting the immortality and impassibility of the soul, if they 
proved his point, would equally prove the most unjust war that was 
ever waged to be innocent.” 

2 . Caste. 

This system receives divine sanction in the (n't a, and Arjuna is 
told that a man has no higher duty than to follow his caste. 

“ The Deity said: e Tlu* fourfold division of castes was created 
by me according to the apportionment of qualities and duties.” In 
Chapter XVIII., after describing the qualities and duties of the 
different castes, it is added : “ One’s duty, though defective, is better 
than another's duty well performed. Performing the duty prescrib- 
ed by nature, one does not incur gin.” 

Intelligent Hindus admit that caste is one of the chief causes of 
India’s degradation. Its evils are shown in the “ Paper on Caste.”* 
“ The system of caste,” says Principal Caird, “ involves the worst of 
all wrongs to humanity — that of hallowing evil by the authority 
and sanction of religion.” “Instead of breaking down artificial 
barriers, waging war with false separations, softening divisions and 
underrniniug class hatreds and antipathies, religion becomes itself 
the very consecration of them.” “Of all forgeries,” says Dr. K. 
M. Banei-jea, “ the most flagitious and profane is that which connects 
the name of the Almighty with an untruth.” Yet this is what is 
done in the Gila, 

Bishop Caldwell has (lie following remarks on the duty of every 
one to follow the work of his caste : — 

“ A #( poIdier of the Kshatriva caste liars no duty superior to fighting. If 
fighiingand slaying a re lawful simply been use they are caste employments, 
the immutability of moral obligations is ignored. What shall we so.y 
then of the Kaliars, the thief caste of the South, the ancient (but now 
generally abandoned) employment of whose easto was to steal, and whose 

* Srv Im si page of wrapper. 
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caste name means simply * thieves?' Krishna’s teaching on this head 
elevates the conventional duties of the institutions of a dark age above 
the essential distinctions between right and wrong/* 

?J. The Doctrine concerning God. 

This is the chief characteristic of the poem, occupying the greater 
part of it. It is thus summarised by Bishop Caldwell : 

“According to the Gita, (5 oil is the son! of the world; its material 
on use as well as its efficient cause. The world is his body, framed by 
himself out of himself. A consequence of this doctrine, a consequence 
which is distinctly taught again and again, is that God is all things, 
as containing all things. Every thing that exists is a portion of God, 
and every action that is performed is an action of God. The doc- 
trine knows no limitations, and is incapahlo of being exaggerated. The 
basest animals that creep on the face of the earth, have not merely been 
eivajed by God for some good purpose, but are divine, inasmuch as they 
are portions of God’s material form ; and the most wicked actions which 
men, vainly fancying themselves free agents, are ever tempted to per- 
form, are not only permitted by God, but are actually perpetrated by him, 
inasmuch as they are performed by his power and will, working out 
their ends through the human constitution, which is a, part of himself. 

“This doctrine differs, it is true, from the Adwaila doctrine, to which 
alone the name of Vedantisin is popularly given, that, the Supreme Spirit 
alone really exists and that the world is unreal ; but it may be regarded 
as questionable whether the unreality of phenomena be not preferable 
to the doctrine that their reality consists in their inclusion in God as 
parts of his totality.” 

4. The Self or Soul . 

A passage already quoted assorts that this is €t everlasting, all- 
pervading, stable, firm, eternal.” We are thus, as has been said, 
“miniature gods.” This assertion has already boon discussed. 

5. MuMi or Liberation . 

The poem is partly an attempt to reconcile the karma-marga 
and the jnana-marga . The need of action is admitted, otherwise 
the human race would soon come to an end. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is a loaning to the Yoga. Repeated directions are 
given about restraining the breath, looking at the tip of the nose, 
&o. He “ is esteemed highest to whom a god, a stone, and gold are 
alike, who thinks alike about well-wishers, friends, and enemies, 
as well as about the good and the sinful/' 

The doctrine of Mukt-i was considered in the previous chapter. 

6. Bluilcti or Faith . 

One great design of the poem is to exalt the doctrine of devotion 
to Krishna. “Even if a very ill-conducted man worships me, not 
worshipping any lone else, he must certainly be deemed to be good, 
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for lio lias well resolved.” The following assurance is given 
towards the end of the poem : “ The man, also, who with fait.li and 
without carping will listen (to this) will be freed (from sin) and 
attain to the holy regions of those who perform pious acts/* 

The value of faith depends upon its object. Faith in a being who 
was confessedly a thief, adulterer, and murderer, must be worthless, 
and can only destroy him by whom it is exercised. 

7 Object of Krishna’s Incarnations . 

“ The Deity said : Whensoever, 0 descendant of Bliarata ! piety 
languishes, and impiety is in the ascendant, I create myself. 1 am 
born age after age, for the protection of the good, for the destruc- 
tion of evil doers, and establishment of piety.” 

The Bhagavata Parana professes to give a record of “ The Deity V* 
life in his inoamabiou as Krishna. Instead of according with tlio 
above objects, it has been well characterised as the incarnation of 
Lust. The Krishna of the Bliagavad Gita should have appeared 
for the destruction of the Krishna of the Bhagavat Purana. 

The Gita, like most Hindu writings, sometimes mingles the 
ridiculous with the sublime. The following is an example. The 
“ bands of kiugs and principal warriors” are represented as rapidly 
entering Krishna's “mouths, fearful and horrific bj r (reason of his) 
jaws. And some with their heads smashed are seen (to be) stuck 
in the spaces between the teeth !” 

It has been shown that the Gita inculcates principles whoso 
falsity is seen by applying them to ordinary life ; that it upholds 
the divine institution of caste ; that it teaches pantheism and other 
errors. 

Some of its deficiencies are thus pointed out by Bishop Caldwell : — 

“It nowhere exhibits any sense of the evil of sin considered as a 
violation of law, as defiling the conscience, and as counteracting the 
ends for which man was created. It makes no provision for the re- 
establishment of the authority of the Divine Lawgiver by the expiation 
of sin in such a manner as to render forgiveness compatible with jnstice. 
It teaches nothing and knows nothing respecting the forgiveness of 
sin. It makes no provision for the healing of the wounds of the sin- 
sick soul by the communication of sanctifying grace and instruction 
in sanctifying truth. The salvation it teaches is not a salvation from sin 
by means of a new birth to righteousness, commencing in the present 
life and perfected hereafter, but merely a salvation from the necessity 
of being born again in repeated births, by means of the final emancipa- 
tion of spirit from matter. The moral system of the Gita fails therefore 
in the moat essential points — the vindication of the justice pi the moral 
Governor of the Universe, and the restoration of harmony between 
man's moral nature and the constitution of things under which he is 
placed.” ^ 
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Hindu Philosophy Tried by its Fruits. 

This is an excellent test, easily applied. The following remarks 
are from Bishop Caldwell : — 

“ Tho soundness or unsoundness of this philosophy ami the probability 
or otherwise of its divine origin and .authority, may be estimated, like the 
characteristics of a tree, by its fruits. What are the visible, tangible 
fruits of this philosophy ? What has it done for India the land of its 
birth ? 

“ Has it promoted popular education, civilization, and good govern- 
ment ? Has it educated the people in generous emotions? Has it 
abolished caste or even mitigated its evils ? Has it obtained for widows 
the liberty of remarriage? Has it driven away dancing girls from the 
temples ? Has it abolished polygamy ? Has it repressed vice and encour- 
aged virtue ? Was it this philosophy which abolished female infanticide, 
the meriah sacrifice and the burning of widows ? Is it this which is 
covering the country with a network of railways and telegraphs ? Is it 
this which has kindled amongst tho native inhabitants of India the 
spirit of improvement and enterprise which is now apparent ? Need I ask 
the question ? All this time the philosophy of quietism has been sound 
asleep or * with its eyes fixed on the point of its nose/ according to the 
directions of the Gita, it has been thinking itself out of its wits. This 
philosophy has substantially been tho creed of the majority of the people 
for upwards of two thousand years ; and if it had emanated from God, the 
proofs of its divine origin ought long ere this to have been apparent ; 
but it has all this time been too much absorbed in 4 contemplating self 
by means of self* to have had any time or thought left, for endeavouring 
to improve the world. What could be expected of tho philosophy of 
apathy, but that it should leave things to take their course ? There is 
much real work now being done in India in the way of teaching truth, 
putting down evil, and promoting the public welfare ; but that work is 
being done, not by Vedantists or quietists of any school, but by Christians 
from Europe, whose highest philosophy is to do good, and by those Natives 
of India who, have been stimulated by the teaching and example of 
Europeans to choose a similar philosophy.” 

“ The remarks of Lord Macaulay in his Essay on Lord Bacon on the 
Stoical philosophy of the ancients as contrasted with the modern Ba- 
conian philosophy, which is developed from and leavened by the practi- 
cal teaching of the Christian Scriptu res, will illustrate the unprofitableness 
of the 'Vedantic philosophy better than can be done by any words of mine. 
1 commend the study of that brilliant Essay to the youthful Hindu. If 
Sanskrit words be substituted for the Greek technical terms quoted by 
Macaulay, every word that he says respecting the philosophy of Zeno may 
be said with equal truth of the philosophy of the Gita.” 

A few extracts are given below from Macaulay’s Essay : — 

“ The chief "peculiarity of Bacon’s philosophy seems to ns to have been 
this, that it aimed at things altogether different from those which his 
predecessors had proposed to themselves. 
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“ Whftt then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself ? It was, to 
nse his own emphatic expression, ‘fruit/ It was the multiplying of 
human enjoyments and the mitigating of human Bufferings. It was ‘ the 
relief of man's estate.’ ” 

“Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrines, Utility i^nd Pro- 
gress. ^ The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful and was content to 
bo stationary. It dealt largely in theories of moral perfection, wh&h were 
so sublime that they never could be more than theories ; in attempts to 
solve insoluble enigmas; in exhortations to the attachment of unattaina- 
ble frames of mind. It could not condescend to the humble office of minis- 
tering to the comfort of human beings. 

“ The ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path. It was made up 
of revolving questions, of controversies which were always beginning 
again. It was a contrivance for having much exertion and no progress. 
It might indeed sharpen and invigorate the bra, ins of those who devoted 
themselves lo it; but such disputes could add nothing to the stock of 
knowledge. There was no accumulation of truth, no heritage of ‘truth 
acquired by the labour of one generation and bequeathed to another, to bo 
again transmitted with large additions to a third. 

“ The same sects were still battling with the same unsatisfactory argu- 
ments, about the same interminable questions. There had been plenty 
of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, threshing. But the garners contained 
only smut and stubble. 

“ Words and more words, and nothing but. words, had been all the fruit 
of all the toil of all the most renowned sages of sixty generations. The 
ancient philosophers promised what wus impracticable; they despised 
what was practicable; they filled the world with long words and long 
beards ; and they left it as wicked and ignorant as they found it. 

“ Wo have .sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might be written, 
in which a disciple of JOpictetus arid a disciple of Bacon should be in- 
troduced as fellow-travellers. They come to a village where the small -pox 
has just begun to rage, and find houses shut up, intercourse suspended, 
the sick abandoned, mothers weeping in terror over their children. The 
Stoic assures tho dismayed population that there is nothing bad in the 
small-pox, and that to a wise man disease, deformity, death, the loss of 
friends, arc not evils. The Baconian takes out a lancet and begins to 
vaccinate. They find a shipwrecked merchant wringing his hands on the 
shore. His vessel, wit h an inestimable cargo, has just gone down, and lie 
is reduced in a moment from opulence to beggary. The Stoic exhorts 
him not to seek happiness in things which lie without himself. Tho 
Baconian constructs a diving-bell, goes down in it, and returns with 
the most precious effects from the wreck. It would be easy to multiply 
illustrations of the difference between the philosophy of thorns and t-he 
philosophy of lruit, the philosophy of words aud the philosophy of 
works/' 

Much more do the foregoing remarks apply to Hindu philosophy. 
It is notorious that tho men most stooped in it, the pandits are, 
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of all classes, the most narrow-minded, bigoted, and the greatest 
enemies of social progress. Judged by its fruits, Hindu philosophy, 
when tested, is found wanting. 

Keductio ad Absurdum of Hindu Philosophy. 

» 

The students of Euclid are well aware that one method of prov- 
ing the falsity of an assertion is to show that it loads to an absurd 
con el ii si on. The same mode of argument- may be adopted with 
Hindu philosophy. Vedantism is the school by which it is most 
nearly represented. There are, it is true, some who dissent from it, 
but they arc* a comparative minority. 

What is the ultimate aim, the goal of Hindu philosophy, of the 
jnana marga ¥ It is expressed in the great sentences : 

Tat Ivam asi, That art Thou. 

Brak-m-mmi, or A ham Brahma, I am Brahma. 

With reference to the maha-valeya , “ I am Brahma,” Gauda- 
pu man an da says : — 

“Thou art verily rifled, 0 thou animal soul, of thy understanding, 
by this dark theory of Maya, because like a maniac, thou constantly 
ravest, * I am Brahma.’ Where is thy divinity, thy sovereignty, thy omni- 
science ? 0 thou animal soul! thou art as different from Brahma as 
is a mustard seed from Mount Menu. Thou art a finite soul, He is infin- 
ite. Then eaust occupy but one space at a time, lie is always every- 
where. Thou art momentarily happy or miserable, He is happy, at all 
times. How canst thou say ‘ f am Ho ?’ Hast tlmu no slmrue ?*’* 

Ramanuja, another celebrated Hindu writer, argues against it 
similarly : — 

“ The word tat (it.) stands for the ocean of immortality, full of 
supreme felicity. The word tv: am (thou ) stands for a niisorahle person, 
distracted through fear of the world. The two cannot therefore bo one. 
They are substantially different, lie is to he worshipped by the whole 
world. Thoi/art. but His slave. How could there he an imago or reflec- 
tion of the infinite and spotless One ? There may be a reflection of a 
finite substance ; how could there be such a thing of the Infinite r How 
canst tliou, oh slow of thought! say, 1 am lie, who has set up this 
immense sphere of the universe in its fulness? Consider thine own eapa- 
cities^ with a pure mind. Can a collection of infuriated elephants 
enter into the stomach of a mosquito ? By the mercy of the Most 
High a little understanding has been committed to thee: it is not for 
thee, oh perverse one, to say, therefore I am God. Some sophists, 
sunk in a sea of false logic, addicted to evil ways, labouring to bring 
about the destruction of the world by false statements, the ms el vos 
deceived and deceiving the world, say I am God, and all this u in- 
verse is God. Their wicked device is now abundantly exposed. 

* Ihinrrjea'st Maloijucs, pp. 370, -ION. 
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The folly and sin of Vedantic teaching are thus shown by the 
Eev. Lai Behari Day : — 

“ Who in this life has become or can become jivanmuJcia ? What man, 
putting his right hand on his bosom, can say — ‘ I am free from sin and 
sorrow ; there is no sin in me ; sin never outers my soul ; I am as pure as 
God is pure P* The fact is, that no man in this life can become abso- 
lutely sinless ; jivanmnkta therefore is a mere sound ; such a person 
has no existence. 

“ If you say that in tin's present Kali Yuga no jivanmulta persons can 
be found, but there were plenty of them in the Satya, Treta, and Dvapar ; 
then i ask, what proof is there that these persons you speak of were 
sinless ? Besides, if in the present Kali Yuga no persons can become jivan* 
vtiikta, t hen, by your own showing, it appears that the Vedautika religion 
is not suitable to the present age. 

“ And what shall we say of 1 Tat tvmn <m, ‘ Thou art That !’ and A ham 
Jirahmasmi , 4 1 am Brahma?’ What blasphemy! The Vedanta calls such 
a person a wise man, but every reasonable person will call such a 
man the greatest fool and most wicked man that ever lived in tho world, 
for the sin of a man that calls himself God can never be forgiven. An 
atheist is better than a j iramnukta , for an atheist says there is no proof 
of the existence of a God, whereas a jivanmukta by calling himself God 
actually reproaches Him. If a boy calls himself his own father, what 
can we say of him but that he is mad ? But the jivanmnkta is worse 
than mad. Filled with intolerable jjride, he blasphemes his Maker.” 

It has thus been shown that the climax of Hindu philosophy is a 
blasphemous falsehood, too horrible almost to think of — for a puny, 
ignorant, proud, sinful mortal to say I am God ! Yet-, according 
to Hindu philosophy, he is the only wise man ! How true are the 
words, “ Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 

Failure op Hindu Philosophy. 

For nearly three thousand years Hindu thought has been specu- 
lating about God, man, and human destiny. Its highest product 
is a miserable failure. This is briefly shown as follows : — 

1. Its Doctrines are contradictory . — 

“ An linglish philosopher said that while man has the exclusive 
privilege of forming general theorems, he has also a monopoly of 
the priviltyo of absurdity, to which no other living creature is 
subject. And of men , he added, those are of crll the most subject to 
if that profess philosophy . In India this monopoly is in the hands of 
those who profess to adhere to the Darsanas. All these systems 
are right in their eyes, notwithstanding their mutual inconsistencies. 
Whichever system they happen to take up for the time is supreme.”* 

# hinlotjnvs on Hindu I'hitn&tphUy |i. 14. A 
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It has been shown (see page 12) how the advocates of one system 
attack the others. But they also often contradict themselves. 
Sankaracharya, after ridiculing the idea of an eternal succession 
of works and creations, as a troop of blind leaders of the blind, 
virtually adopts it himself. 

The differences between Hindu schools of philosophy are, in 
several' cases, fundamental. If one is true, the other must bo 
false, or, what is more likely, all may be based on error. 

-2. Its aims are purely selfish. 

The personal happiness of the individual is the only consider- 
ation. His aim is neither to see, hear, nor care about what goes on 
in the world around him. The people of his nation may be sunk in 
ignorance, he is not to instruct thorn ; they may be starving from 
famine, he is not to provide them with food ; they may be dying 
from pestilence, he is not to give them medicine. With his eyes 
fixed* ou the tip of his nose, he is to try to meditate without 
any object. He is to refrain from all actions, good or bad. 

This point has been considered at length under “ Hindu Philoso- 
phy tried by its Fruits.” 

3. ft has no Moral Influence. 

Gough has the following remarks under this head : 

“The Indian sages seek for participation in the divine life, not by 
pure feeling, high thought, and strenuous endeavour, — not by an 
unceasing effort to learn the true and do the right, — but by the crushing 
out of every feeling and every thought, by vacuity, apathy, iuertion, 
and ecstasy. They do not for a moment mean that the purely individual 
feelings and volitions arc to be suppressed in order that the philosopher 
may live in free obedience to the monitions of a higher common nature. 
Their highest Self is little more than an empty name, caput mortuum 
(dead head, worthless remains) of the abstract understanding. Their 
pursuit is not a pursuit of perfect character, but of perfect character- 
lessness. It is no aspiration and energy towards the true and the good, 
but only a yearning for repose from the miseries of life.”* 

4. It denies the eternal Distinction between Right and. Wrong . — It 
has been shown that Hindu philosophy has no moral influenco, but, 
Averse than that, its teaching is most immoral. The jivanmukta is 
to look with equal eye upon virtue and vice, purity and impur- 
ity. According to Vedantism, “ Tho sole existence being Brahma, 
or Self, sin is non-existent and impossible. It appears to exist; 
but that appearance is as illusive as the mirage of the desert. f He 
whose intellect is not confused, even though he should kill, kills 
not.* " 

5. It strikes at the root of all Religious Feeling . — The essence of 


* The. fPhiloso'jOm of the ( T i>an pp. 207. 
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religion is to love, honour, and obey God, to pray to Him, to 
■worship Ilim. If I am God, why should I worship myself ? 

The following remarks on this subject are from Professor Flint : — 

“ The mystical piety of India, when strictly pantheistic, knows nothing 
of the gratitude for Divine mercy and the trust in Divine righteousness 
■which characterise evangelical piety, instead of love and communion in 
love, it can only commend to us the contemplation of an object which is 
incomprehensible, dovoid of all affections, and indifferent to all notions. 
When feelings like love, gratitude, and trust are expressed in the hymns 
and prayers of Hindu worship, it is in consequence of a virtual denial of 
the principles of pantheism, it is because the mind has consented to 
regard as real what it hod previously pronounced illusory, and to per- 
sonify what it had declared to he impersonal. Hinduism holds ifc to he a 
fundamental truth that the absolute Being can have no personal attri- 
butes, and yet it has not only to allow but to encourage its adherents to 
invest that. Being with these attributes, in order that by thus temporarily 
deluding themselves they may evoke in their hearts n't least a foe hi.: and 
transient glow of devotion. It has even boon forced, by its inability to 
elicit and sustain a religions life by what is strictly pantheistic in its 
doctrine, to crave the help of polytheism, and to treat the foulest 
orgies and cruellest vires of idolatry as acts of reasonable worship 
paid indirectly to the sole and supreme Being. It finds polytheism to be 
the indispensable supplement of its pantheism. Jfc is the personal gods 
of Hindu polytheism, and not the impersonal principle of Hindu pan- 
theism, that the Hindu people worship. No people can worship what 
they believe to be entirely impersonal. Even in the so-called religions of 
nature the deified natural powers are always personified. It is only as 
persons that they are offered prayers and sacrifices.”* 

6. Its end is virtual Extinction of Being. — Mukti is the happiness 
of a stone. “It, is thought always the same and over objectless, 
thought without a thinker or things to think of. Ifc is a bliss in 
which there is no soul to bo glad, and no sense of gladness.” 
f* Hindu philosophy,” says Mr. Bose, “ begins with a recognition of 
human sorrow, goes out in vain in quest of a proper" remedy, and 
ultimately arrives at annihilation as the goal where human misery 
terminates only in the extinction of life.” 

0. It culminates in a blasphemous Falsehood , most abhorrent to 
ever if right-thinking person. — As already mentioned, the great 
sentence is Aham Brahma , I am God. This is the redud/io ad 
absmdum of Hindu philosophy. 

The pernicious effects of pantheism on Indian polytheism are thus 
shown by Professor Flint : 

u l have said that the ability of pantheism to ally itself with poly- 
theism accounts for its prevalence iu certain lands ; but I must add that, 
although a power, this ability is not a merit. It is a power for evil — a 

* Awfithcistir Theories, pp. .‘IS8, 3S9. 
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power which sustains superstition, corrupts the system which possesses it, 
deludes and degrades the human mind and heart, and arrests social pro- 
gress. Educated Hindus are often found to represent it as an excellence 
of Brahmiuism,that it not only tolerates but embraces and incorporates the 
lower phases of religion. They contend that it thereby elevates and puri- 
fies pofy theism, and helps the mind of men to pass from the lowest 
stage o:S religious development gradually up to the highest. The opinion 
may seem plausible, but neither reason nor experience confirms it. Pan- 
theism can give support to polytheism and receive support from it, but 
only at the cost of sacrificing all its claims to be a rational system, and of 
losing such moral virtue as it possesses. If it look upon the popular 
deities as mere fictions of the popular mind, its association with poly- 
theism can only mean a conscious alliance with falsehood, the deliberate 
propagation of lies, a persistent career of hypocrisy . . . India alone is 
surely sufficient proof that the union of pantheism with polytheism does 
not correct but stimulate the extravagances of the In tier. Pantheism, 
insipid of elevating and purifying Hindu polytheism, has contributed to 
increase the number, the .absurdity, and the foulness of its superstitions. t,# 

Causes of the Failure of Hindu Philosophy, 

Some of these are the following: — 

1. fitfirti-ng with False Premises. — Two of the principal have 
already been mentioned : 

1. That Cod is a being somewhat like ourselves, and that as 
we cannot create, Cod cannot create. 

2. That the soul is eternal. Hence the weary round of trans- 
migration. 

Mr. Hose says of Hindu philosophers : “ They had an intellect 
keen and argumentative, and their writings are fitted to raise the 
puzzling question, so well put by Lord Macaulay, viz., how men, 
who reason closely and so consecutively from assumed premises 
fail so miserably to see the utter groundlessness of the assumptions 
on which their ably conducted arguments are based.” 

2. A pronmess to dwell on subtle distinctions instead of grasping 
a subject as a whole . — The Hindu mind resembles that of Hudibras : 

.• t( He conld distinguish and divide 

A. hair 'twixt south and south-west side.” 

One great difference between a good and a bad lawyer is that the 
latter takes up some subordinate point, while lie fails to see the 
main issue on which the case turns. Sir M.ouier Williams says that 
a Hindu disputant lias captious propensities, leading him to be 
quick in repartee, and ready with specious objections to the most 
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conclusive argument. Mr. R. 0. Bose says, even of the Hindu 
masterminds, that they were defective in the following respects 

t( A view broad and comprehensive, an investigation calm and per- 
severing, a thorough sifting of evidence, and a cautious building up 
of generalisations, in, a word for all those processes of research and 
reasoning which are the basis of reliable science.”* 

3. A tendency to Speculate instead of Investigate . — Thi's is a 
radical defect of the Hindu mind. Mr. Bose gives the following 
illustrations : — 

“ The Hindu geographer does not travel, does not explore, does not 
survey ; he simply sits down and dreams of a central mountain of a 
height greater than that of the sun, moon, and stars, and circular oceans 
of curd and clarified butter. The Hindu historian does not examine 
documents, coins, and monuments, does not investigate historical facts, 
weigh evidence, balance probabilities, scatter the chaff to the winds and 
gather the wheat in his garner: he simply sits down and dream, % of a 
monster monkey who flics through the atmosphere with huge mountains 
resting on the hairs of his body, and constructs thereby a durable bridge 
across an arm of an interminable ocean. The Hindu biographer ignores 
the separating line between history and fable, invents prodigious and 
fantastic stories, and converts even historical personages into mythical 
or fabulous heroes. The Hindu anatomist does not dissect, does not 
anatomize, does not examine the contents of the human body ; he simply 
dreams of component parts which have no existence, multiplies almost 
indefinitely the number of arteries and veins, and speaks coolly of a 
passage through which the atomic soul effects its ingress and egress.” 

“ The Hindu metaphysician does not analyze the facts of conscious- 
ness or enquire into i ie laws of thought, does not classify sensations, 
perceptions, conceptions and judgments and cautiously proceed to an 
investigation of the principles which regulate the elaboration of thought 
and processes of reasoning; — he simply speaks of the mind as an acciden- 
tal and mischievous adjunct of the soul, and shows how its complete ex- 
tinction may be brought about by austerity and meditation/' ’+ 

“ The country has had enough of poetic and speculative intellect, and 
what it needs now to enable it to march alongside of the foremost nations 
of the world is a little of that cast of mind which may be called scientific 

4. A want of Common Sense* — There are men who are well styled 
“ learned fools.” They possess a great amount of knowledge, but 
seem incapable of making any wise use of it. 

Hindu philosophers framed certain theories, and then proceeded 
to draw from them a long train of conclusions. They did not think 
of testing their reasoning, where practicable, by the evidence of 
the senses, nor by its application to tho affairs of ordinary life. 
Indeed, as Sir Monier Williams says, “ the more evidently physical 
and metaphysical speculations are opposed to common sense, the 

* llaterodo/i Philosophy, p. 7. t Hindu Uelerofoje-y, pp. 8-10. 
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more favour do they find with some Hindu thinkers. Common sense 
tells an Englishman that he really exists himself and that everything 
he sees around him really exists also. Ho cannot abandon these 
two primary convictions. Not so the Hindu Vedantist.” 

f>. 4 i.cr.cjf ting Ilf list ration, for Argument . — One illustration may 
appear to prove one thing, but another may be adduced leading to 
an opposite conclusion. It is sometimes said, “ As there is only 
one sun in the sky, so there is only one God.” This is a great 
t-unth, but the reasoning is no bettor than the following, (< As there 
are innumerable stars in the sky, so the number of gods is count- 
less.” ; 

The main proof adduced for the doctrine of Maya is that a rope 
may be mistaken for a snake, or that in -a dream things appear to 
be real. This has been considered under “ Maya. 3 ’ See pages 40. 
Dr. Hobson says : 

“ f once asked a pundit to state logically his argument that man’s 
spirit was sinless which he did as follows; — 

Man's spirit is sinless, 

HrcaiMe it is distinct, from the sin which man commits ; 

For nil things are distinct from that which they contain, as the 
water of a muddy stream is distinct from the mud which 
it contains ; 

But so is the spirit of man distinct from the sin which it may 
be said to contain : 

Therefore it is sinless. 

u This was an attempt to put into a logical form the stock argument 
used by the Hindus — Spirit is free from sin as water is distinct from all 
the dirt which may bo mingled with it.”* 

2. Its proud Dogmatism. 

Dr. Murray Mitchell notices 

tl the hard dogmatism and. the unbounded self-assertion of all the 
schools. It \touid be an immense relief if one word betokening dis- 
trust of their own wisdom were uttered by those teachers — such as wo 
have heard occasionally proceeding from the Vodio poets; but there is no 
such word. Each theorist moves with head erect, possessed of absolute 
faith in his own omniscience. It never occurs to him either that there 
arc matters with, which the human mind has no faculties to deal, or that 
TmtJf unveils her treasures only to the humble.” 

Their vagaries arc even asserted to have a divine origin. 

“ The Hindu, philosopher,” says Mr. Bose, “ claims prophetic 
functions, pretends to either miraculous insight or preternatural 
intercourse with superior beings, and brings ont his excogitation as 
revelation tq be implicitly believed in; not as results of philosophic 
inquiry to be tested by the ordinary appliances of the logical 


# Hinduism, pp. 32-1, 325. 
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science. He is the guru, heaven-appointed or self-raised teacher, 
and his utt-ornrces mu«t. lm accepted as divine revelations ; while 
all sorts of woes are pronounced upon those impious wretches who 
have the audacity to call in question a job or tittle of his sayings.” 

Pope calls pride the "never-failing vice of fools,” and .-asserts 
that it is one of the chief causes of wrong judgments : 

“ Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 

"VVliat- the weak head with strongest bias rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools.” 

7. It failed, like all other attempts, to solve the insoluble by merely 
human reason. 

The claims of the learned Rev. Nohemiah Ooreh on behalf of his 
countrymen are readily allowed : — 

“This great country of ours is a world in itself, and oui* forefathers 
were not inferior to any nation in the world, in learning, cleverness and 
power of reasoning. And in one respect, namely, in possessing a relig- 
ious and pious disposition, they appear to me far superior in all other 
people, except those in whom the influence of divine revelation has pro- 
duced such a disposition. And such a disposition made our forefathers 
and countrymen peculiarly fitted to show whether man can ever acquire 
correct knowledge of religious truth by his own reason without the light 
of revelation. I say then that since men endowed with such qualifica- 
tions have failed to acquire it., and indeed the more they tried to attain 
to it wandered the farther away from it, and have fallen into such strange 
and grievous errors about it, we ought to be pretty sure that it is un- 
attainable by human reason. And when we see that the same has been 
the case with all men, in all countries, and in all ages, whether civilised 
or uncivilised, learned or unlearned, wo ought to become quite sure of it. 
And that such has been the case with all men everywhere is clear to all 
who know anything of the past history or of the present state of the 
nations of the world. 

Europe has had its succession of philosophers from the days 
of Pythagoras downwards, who have indulged in speculations like 
those of Kanada and Kapil a. Lewis, in his Biographical History of 
Philosophy , makes the following confession : " Centuries of thought 
had not advanced the mind one step nearer to the solution of the 
problems with which, child-like it began. It began with a child- 
like question ; it ended with an aged doubt. Not only did it doubt 
the solution of the groat problem which others had attempted ; it 
even doubted the possibility of any solution. It was not the doubt 
which begins, but the doubt which ends inquiry; it had no 
illusions.” It is also admitted "as a saddening contemplation,” 
that the e: failures of the philosophy of the ancient world were only 
repeated with parallel experience by the modern.” 

* Thriant- and (.'brio-thinitf^ .Pari II. pp. 1 7 ,, IS. 
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Tt may, however, be said that of all attempts to solve the riddle 
of the 'u inverse, that, of Hindu philosophy is the maddest and most 
blasphemous. 

The Bible well says, u Canst thou by searching find out God? 
canst yiou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do ? it is deeper than hell ; what; canst thou 
know ?•* 

A revelation from God Himself is needed. 

Estimate of Hindu Philosophy. 

As a rule, tlio ignorant are always the most conceited. The 
highest estimates are formed of Hindu philosophy bv men who 
know nothing else or are acquainted with it. only by hearsay. Before 
referring to Hindu ism, a parallel case may be taken from Islam. 
Sir YV. Hunter, in his Indian Miwal mm#, thus describes the 
attainments of the students in the Calcutta Muhammadan College : — 

At the end of seven years tlie students know certain hooks by heart, 
text and interpretation; but if they get. a simple manuscript beyond their 
narrow curriculum, they are in a moment beyond thei- depth. Such a 
touching, it may well ho supposed, produces mt intolerant eorUempt for 
anything which they have not learned. Thu very nothingness of their 
acquirements makes them the more conceited. Tlnn know as an absolute 
truth that the Arabic grammar, law, rhetoric, ami lo;:ie. comprise all 
that is worth knowing upon earth. They have learned that the most 
extensive kingdoms in the world are, first Arabia, 1ln*» Etonian* 5 , France, 
and Russia, and the largest town, next to Mecca, Mi o . i, and Cairo, is 
London. A u rest c, the English are Infidels, and will Hud t iumivelves in a 
very hot place in the next world.*' pp. 204 — 2o7. 2nd Ed. 1 >72. 

Shastns are niuck of the same stamp as the Muulavis. Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams admits 

“ the utter narrowmindedness of Indian Pandits. They have believed 
the whole circle of human knowledge to be contained in S»m>krit writings. 
To this very day the most bigoted are fully persuaded that to learn any- 
thing beyond the Sastras is quite useless.”* 

Their learning generally is merely bv rote S. Mudhava Rao 
says: U A Pundit versed in logic very often repeat the maxim, 
* where there is smoke there? must be fire ask him to give illustra- 
tions, and he is at a standstill. 91 

Claims of as high a nature are also made by Indians accpiaint-ed 
with English. Babu Sureudranath Mookerjea, iu the National 
Magazine , says of his countrymen : — 

u Mon tally* and spiritually the average Bengalee is any day equal to 
a dozen John Bull. Centuries of worship with the unusual amount of 

! Modern India . p. 287. 
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spirituality has resulted in making him more and more mentally and 
spiritually powerful than physically.” 

The Pioneer } with reference to the above, makes the sarcastic 
remark that “mental and spiritual power may co-exist with, 
grammatical weakness.” * 

But such pretensions arc not confined to half-educated iner. Mr. 
Krishna Behari Sen is an M, A. of the Calcutta University, and 
.Rector of the Albert College. In a lecture which lie delivered, 
he said that India “ 1ms given to the world a philosophy before 
which European philosophy bangs her head for shame.”* 

Hindu philosophy was the “perennial theme of the world’s 
wonder” so long as it was shrouded in Sanskrit. Translations, 
by the ablest oriental scholars of the present day, have dispelled 
the illusion. Max Muller himself, the Editor of The tl acred Books 
of the Hasty says in Lko l* reduce : — 

“ It is but natural that those who write on ancient religions, and who 
have studied them from translations only, not from original documents, 
should have had eyes for their bright rather than dark sides. . . . 
Scholars, also, who have devoted their life either to t he editing of the 
original to.\'tsor to the careful interpretation of some of the snored hooks, 
are more inclined, after they have disinterred from a heap of rubbish 
some solitary f ragmen Is of pure gold, to exhibit these treasures only, than 
to display all the refuse from which they had to extract them. I do not 
blame them for this; perhaps J should feel that I was open to the same 
blame myself.” 

“ No one who colic*, s and publishes such extracts can resist, no one, 
at all events so far ns I know, has ever resisted, the temptation of giving 
whufc is beautiful, or it may be what is strange and startling, and leaving 

out what, is commonplace, tedious, or it may be repulsive Wo 

must- face the problem in its completeness, and I confess it has been for 
many years a problem to me, aye, to a groat extent, is so still, how the 
ft tore d books of the East should, by the side of so much.* that is fresh, 
natural, simple, beautiful, and true, contain so much that is not only 
unmeaning, artificial, aud silly, but even hideous and repellent. This is 
a fact., and must, be accounted for in sumo way or other.” 

The Principal of the Muir College, Allahabad, while Anglo-Sans- 
krifc Professor at the Benares College published the Sanskrit text 
of the Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanstda, with an English translation 
and comments from different works. He says in the preface 

“ The following pages will, it ia trusted, facilitate to Sanskrit students 
the perusal of the original text, and to general readers an estimate of 
one of the Schools of Indian thought. Such interest as they may claim, 
will be historical, as a pieturo of a low stage of metaphysical culture.” 

Quoted in The Epiphany, Nov. 20. 1887- 
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Mr. Gough afterwards published a learned work on The Philoso- 
phy of the Up anish ads and Ancient Indian Metaphysics. It con- 
cludes as follows : — 

“ Such as they are, and have been shown to bo, the TJ pan is had 4 are the 
loftiest utterances of Indian intelligence. They are the work of a rude 
age, a deteriorated race, and a barbarous and mi progressive community. 
Whate^r value the reader may assign to the ideas they present, they are 
the highest produce of the ancient Indian mind, and almost, the only 
dements of interest in Indian literature, which is at every stage replete 
with them to saturation: ” p. 208. 

Mr. Ram Chandra Bose, a. m., has written t wo of tho most complete 
accounts in tho English language of the Hindu Philosophical Sys- 
tems, both Orthodox and Heterodox. As a Bengali, ho is 
“mentally and spiritually” qualified to form an accurate judg- 
ment. He expresses the following opinion of Oriental Literature: 

“ The growing tendency among educated natives to look back to the 
past history of our country with exaggerated veneration, or to speak of 
onr past achievements in the region of literature and philosophy in terms 
of fulsome eulogy, would be a good sign if it were accompanied with a 
corresponding desire to secure an insight: thereinto by careful study and 
patient research . Our decided conviction is that if they were simply to 
sit down and read the books on which they lavish what l)r, Chalmers, 
ealhs the ‘idolatry of their praise,’ their retrospective veneration would 
give place to sheer disgust- ; and their Quixotic schemes of reformation 
brought, about by an indigenous or Oriental nniaissavce would be scattered 
to the winds.,.. That, there arc some good things, some (lights of thought 
which may justly bo called sublime, in it (Oriental literature) no man, 
woman, or child lias ever or will ever deny ; but these are buried under 
heaps of rubbish which it needs a world of trouble to clear away ; and 
such things, moreover, may lx*, found amid such surroundings in the 
literatures of nations or peoples whom we are apt to regard with super- 
cilious contempt. Let our educated countrymen only study what, they were 
never tired of speaking of in glowing terms of panegyric ; and tho conclu- 
sion will he irresistibly forced on their minds that their only chance of> 
rise in the scale of civilization hinges on the wide diffusion of that 
literature by which their own minds are being trained, and especially of 
that, religion to which all that is grand and elevating therein is to 
be traced.” * 

The learned pandit of Benares, now the Rev. Nebomiah Goreli, 
is the* author of a work on Hindu Philosophy so excellent-, that it 
was translated into English by a distinguished American Sanskrit- 
jst. Referring to the remark of Mr. Krishna Behari Sen, he says, 
rf Had he really known tlie so-called philosophies of the Hindus he 
would never have said this. But such is the case with our educated 
young men ju these days. They are utter strangers to the real 
teaching of the Hindu books, and they say whatever they libe.”t 

f The Kpipktnui' Nov. 2<i. 1887- 
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The late Rev. Krishna Mohun Banerjea, Examiner in Sanskrit to 
Calcutta University, was one of ablest Indian scholars of modern 
times. He translated into English part of the Brahma Sutras with 
the commentary of Sankaracharya, and his Dialogues on the Hindu 
Philosophy shows deep research. What is his estimate ? 

“Sciences, distinct in themselves, were blended together. Objects 
which surpassed the limits of the human understanding, were pursued 
with the same confidence ami eagerness with which the easiest quest ions 
were investigated. The philosophers professed to have solved problems 
really out. of the range of our knowledge, while they threw doubts on 
matters which every body believed, and which none could deny without 
belying his nature.” 

“ The authors began to dogmatize in the very infancy of philosophical 
speculation. They drew general conclusions before they had collected 
facts. They worked up their own ideas without sufficient attention to 
external phenomena. They delivered obscure sutras to exercise the 
ingenuity of their followers.”* 

Dr. Mohendralal Sircar, one of the most eminent citizens of 
Calcutta, said at a recent public meeting : — 

“ You must have observed a retrograde movement going on in our midst 
which I fear is calculated to retard the progress of the Hindoo race, I 
mean a return towards superstitions and idolatries which lie as the black- 
est blot upon this part of the world. The crude words and hazy concep- 
tions of the sages are looked upon as absolute truth.- No man is allowed 
to differ from them however much they may have differed from one 
another, or however much they may differ from modern science. Indeed, 
if wo arc to believe these reactionaries, it is so much the worse for mod- 
ern science if she will not conform her doctrines to the transcendental 
nonsense of the sages. ”f 

Every educated man can easily form his own opinion. Let him 
read two of the longest Upanishads, the Chhandogya and Brihad 
Arauyaka in the English translations by Max M filler, Boor and 
liajend ralal Mitra, and he will, with Dr. Mohendralal Sircar, 
characterise much of them as simply tr transcendental nonsense. 9 ' 

The welfare of India is to be secured, not by a Sanskrit revival, 
not by touching false morality, false history, false philosophy, and 
false physics, but by truth. 

The remark of Sir Madhava Kao should bo pondered ; “ What is 
not true , canuot be patriotic .” 

Duty with bboard to Hindu Philosophy. 

Europe has had its philosophers who speculated from the dawn 
of civilization to the present time. They wrangled wiljh each other 
and taught the most outrageous doctrines, just like their brethren 

# .Dialogue ? ;m Hindu Philosophy, p, 72 . + The Kpipfyin'j) Nov. 5, 1887 
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in India. Cicero, the greatest Roman orator, had studied philosophy 
at Athens, and was well acquainted with the different schools, lie 
said there is no opinion, however absurd, which has not been held 
by some philosopher. S id g wick, in his History of Ethics (p. 17 ), 
says tl^it Socrates considered some of the doctrines of Greek 
philosophers so extravagant and so materially contradictory, that 
they wSre "like madmen disputing.” 

Dr. Mullens thus describes the Hindu pandit class, and shows 
tli£ resemblance, in several respects, of the present state of things 
in India to that in ancient. Greece : 

“The Hindu mind is moulded in a peculiar form. In arguing with 
Hindus, whether learned or rude, we deal with men, not brought up from 
their youth, like the English and Americans, under the philosophy of 
common sense, and bonce possessing a reason, trained by experience and 
sound principles to judge fitly and simply of facts before them : but wo 
deal with men of perverted principles, of judgments warped by absurd 
dogmas, men who have received tho Vedas as true, and are perfectly 
willing to forswear the evidence of their own senses, wherever the Vedas 
contradict them ; men who know little of the physical world, who have 
read little even of tho world within them, and have received concerning 
things in general the theories which they have been taught. In Indian 
philosophy, therefore, we leave tho sphere and age of Baconian inquiry, 
and are transported hack to the age and schools of the philosophers of 
Greece. Tho Platonists and Epicureans, the Atomists and Stoics, are 
living aud studying before our eyes. W r e behold the same select circle of 
students, the same system of verbal instruction, the same deference to 
authority. The same antique principles, the same deficiency of physical 
rosearch exists among them, as amongst the sages of ancient Greece. 
Tho groves of Aeademus, and the many schools of young philosophers, 
still exist at Nuddca and Benares. Goygias still displays his subtle rheto- 
ric in paradox and sophistry, Platos and Ar is to ties still lecture to their 
disciples on the origin of tho universe, the summnm bonmi , and the future 
of tho soul. The defenders of pantheism still sit in conclave, discussing 
the illusions of Maya and tho veal nature of existing entities ; and when 
they have proved to their satisfaction that everything is Brahma , they 
break up their lecture, and proceeding to tho Ganges, spend two 
hours, sitting on its muddy bank, repeating mantras, reciting prayers, 
throwing in flowers, sprinkling the appointed water, and bathing in proper 
rule, in honour of those very gods, whoso separate existence as real 
beings* they had just, before disproved ! Such examples of contradiction 
between belief and practice are witnessed every day. Thousands upon 
thousands of men believe that both sides of a contradictory argument 
are true. In thousands upon thousands the divorce between principle 
and practice is all but complete.”* 

Enlightened me n in India should follow the same course which 
has been taken in Europe. It is considered part of a liberal educa- 

* Rcli'jwiiB Aspect* of Hindu Philosophy, pp. 2157, 238 
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t-ioji to have some acquaintance with the schools of Greek philoso- 
phy ; hue only those opinions are retained which longer experience 
has shown to be well founded. In like manner, educated men 
should have a genera] view of fcho different systems of Indian phi- 
losophy. They are interesting as showing the workings of Hindu 
thought. There is much acute reasoning ; but, starting with false 
premises, the conclusions are often erroneous or absurd. The 
Kyaya is especially worthy of attention. Still, the Germans have 
an illustration that the study of philosophy is like sowing and 
reaping in the air — the harvest is nil. 

'Doctrines to be accepted instead of Hindu Philosophy. 

It must bo admitted that Hindu Philosophy is, on many points, 
diametrically opposed to the views held at present by the 
enlightened nations of the world. No compromise between the 
two is possible. 

In opposition to the leading tenets of Hindu philosophy the 
following should be adopted : 

1. God. — There is only one God, but not in the pantheistic sense 
(’ham Gvadvihjam. Unlike t-lie supposed firahm, lie is never uncon- 
scious ; He knows every thing that transpires throughout His vast 
dominions. His most distinguishing attribute is His spotless holi- 
ness. To represent Him either as nirguna or endued with tamas 
is most derogatory to His honour. 

2. Creation. — God alone is without beginning or end. All 
things were called into existence out of. nothing by His omnipotent 
power. We, it is true, cannot create ; but, with God, all things are 
possible. 

3. Man. — We did not exist before our present birth. Our souls 
are immortal, or not subject to death ; but they are not eternal as 

.God is eternal in not having a beginning. Our souls were created 
by God, but they are not parts of Him. * 

It follows from the above that there is no truth in the Hindu 
dogmas of transmigration and a drushtn or karma, Man is a free 
agent. 

4. Human Duty* — A child should love, honour, and obey his 
earthly father; a subject should respect his rightful king, render to 
him his just service, and obey his laws. God stands to us in both 
relations. To Him we are indebted for existence ; our parents 
were, as it were, only the instruments in His hand. He is our 
Father in heaven. One of the oldest names of God used by the 
Aryans before they entered India was Dyavtt Pit nr, Heaven-Father. 
From our birth to the present moment wo have been dependent 
upon Him for every breath wo draw ; every blessing we enjoy is 
His gift. We should regard Him ns an affectionate child looks 
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upon his father. Hut God is also our sovereign. He is the rightful 
Lord of the universe which He created. His laws are holy, just and 
good. To worship any other than Himself is rebellion. To ascribe 
to Him human vices is to be guilty of blasphemy. 

Again, a child should love his brothers and sisters, and always 
treat tjiom with justice and kinducss. All men are children of 
the same Heavenly Father, and they should behave towards each 
other as brethren. We should do all the good we can to our 
fellow-men. 

Our duty may lie summed up in love to God and love to man . 

Hindu philosophy, on the contrary, teaches a man blasphemously 
to think that he is God, and selfishly to seek only his own happiness 
by refraining from all action. 

5. Cause of Man's Degradation. — Hinduism ascribes this to 
avid if a, ignorance of the supposed truth that he is God. Christianity 
attributes it to sin. W e are all guilty before God. We have broken 
llis laws times without number. Instead of loving our neighbour, 
we have selfishly sought our own happiness. 

(5. Pardon. — According to karma , every sin must be punished: 
there is no forgiveness under any circumstances. This, like some 
other things, is a limitation of God’s power. A king is able to 
pardon a criminal, and so, much more, is God. Pardon, however, 
requires to bo exercised with great judgment or the effects would 
be most disastrous. Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita, that at 
crises in the world’s history, he becomes incarnate. This dimly 
shadows forth the Son of God becoming incarnate and suffering 
death On the cross for man's redemption. God’s justice is satisfied, 
and forgiveness is now freely offered to all who trust in Jesus as 
their Saviour. It is accompanied by genuine sorrow for sin, and a 
turning from every evil way. 

7. Salvation by Grace. — In the so-called sacred books of tho 
Hindus, Buddhists, and JV1 uhammadans, says Sir Monier Williams 

41 The one key-note running through them all is salvation by works. 
They all declare that salvation must be purchased, must be bought with 
a price, and that the solo price, tho sole purchase money, must be our 
own works and deservings. 

“ Here, then we make our grand contrast, and draw our broad line of 
separation. Our own Holy Bible, our own sacred 'Book of the East, is 
from beginning to end a protest against this doctrine. Good works aro 
indeed enjoined upon us in our own sacred Book of the East far more 
strongly than in any other sacred book of the East ; but they are only the 
outcome of a grateful heart — they are only the thankoffering of the fruits 
of our faith. • They aro never the ransom money of the true disciples of 
Christ. * Put off the pride of self-righteousness,’ says our Holy Bible ; 
‘it is filthy garment, utterly unfit to cover the nakedness of your 
soul at that awful moment when death brings you face to face with a 
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holy God. 1 ‘Put on the garment of self-righteousness* says every other 
sacred book of the Hast. * Cling closely to it. Fold it closely to your 
heart of hearts. Multiply your prayers, your penances, your pilgrimages, 
your ceremonies, your external rites of all kinds ; for nothing else but your 
own meritorious acts, accumulated like capital at a. bank, can save you 
from eternal ruin.* We can understand, then, the hold which these so- 
called sacred books of the Kast continue to exert on the natives of India ; 
for the pride of self-righteousness is very dear to the human heart. It is 
liko a tight-fitting inner garment, the first to be put on, the last to be put 
off.” w 


8. The Chief End of Man. — This, according to Hindu philosophy, 

is deliverance from future births and unconscious absorption into 
the Deity. Kupila’s first aphorism is : ‘ The complete cessation of 

pain, of three kinds, is the complete end of man/ 9 “ Such a summvm 
honnm , implying nothing more than a stale of nonentity and un- 
connected with any kind of moral action/ 9 says Dr. Bullantyne, 
u might satisfy tortoises, but not men.’ 9 

A Christian catechism says, “ Man's chief end is to glorify God, 
and enjoy Him for ever. 99 By glorifying God is meant acknowledg- 
ing His perfections, and behaving suitably to them, by trusting, 
loving, and obeying Him. To enjoy Ilim for ever, is to have ail 
eternal conscious happy existence in II is presence. 

9. Strength for Duty. — It is not enough to know wliat wo 
ought to do. Men often 

“ See tho right ; approve it too ; 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 

A Hindu writer says, “This powerful devil of a deceitful heart is 
fiercer than fire, more impassable than the mountains, and harder 
than adamant: sooner might the ocean be emptied than the mind 
be restrained." In the contest with evil which every man must 
’Wage, if he would be saved, Hiudu philosophy leaves him to his own 
resources j Christianity offers' him the help of God\s Holy Spirit. 

For further details on the above important points, the reader is 
referred to some of the little books mentioned on tho last page of 
the wrapper, but especially to the New Testament. Earnest re- 
ligious inquiry, with prayer for divine guidance, is the duty of 
every human being. 


Religion of Vital, Personal Importance. 

The Hindus are prone to speculate about religion, hut often they 
do not realize that it is far more than an abstract theory, that it is a 
matter which intimately concerns their own wellbeing both in this 
life and in the eternal unseen world wjiich they must enter at death. 
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The following remarks of Bishop Caldwell apply to most Hindus, 
educated or uneducated : 

“ Practically it matters very little in general what theosophy or philo- 
sophy a Hindu professes, what his ideas may be about the most ancient 
form of his religion, or even what his ideas may be about the religious 
reform} that the age is said to require. As a matter of fact, and in so 
far as his actual course in life is concerned, he is content., except in a 
small number of exceptional cases, to adhere with scrupulous care to the 
traditionary usages of his caste and sect. His ideas may have received a 
tincture from his English education, but ordinarily his actions differ, in 
no particular of any importance, from those of his progenitors.” 

Most men are absorbed by pursuit of the present. The insuffi- 
ciency of this is well illustrated by the following anecdote : 

About three hundred years ago, a young man came into a distin- 
guished University in Kuropo to study law. His long cherished 
desite was at last gratified. Ho possessed considerable talents, aud 
commenced his studies with bright hopes. 

Soon afterwards, the student called on a good old man, who devoted 
his life to the benefit of the people among whom he lived. Tlio 
young man told him that he had corno to the University on account 
of its great fame, and that he intended to spare no pains or labour 
to get through his studies as quickly as possible. 

The good old man listened with great patience and then said 

" Well, and when you have got through your course of studies, 
what do you mean to do ?” 

" Then I shall take my degree/ 5 answered the young man. 

"And then ?” asked his venerable friend. 

" And then/ 5 continued the youth, " I shall have a number of 
difficult questions to manage, shall catch people’s notice by my 
eloquence, my zeal, my learning, my acuteness, and gain a great 
reputation.” 

" And then ?” repeated the good man. 

"And then/ 5 replied the young student, "why there cannot be a 
question I shall be promoted to some high office. Besides, I shall 
make money and grow rich.” 

" And then V 9 continued the old man. 

" And then,” added the young lawyer, " then I shall be comfor- 
tably and honourably settled in wealth and dignity.” 

" Aud then ?” asked his friend. 

" And then,” said the youth, " and then — and then — then I shall 
die.” 

Here the good old man raised his voice : " and what then ?” 
Wheronpon«the young man made no answer, but cast down bis 
bead and went away. The last, " And then” had, like lightning, 
pierced his soul, and he could not get rid of it. The student, instead 
of devoting his life to the pursuit of the pleasures and honours of 
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tin's world, sought to promote the glory of God and the good of his 
country. 

Man needs a religion. In youth, in the time of prosperity, the 
thoughts of God, of death and a future state, may be distasteful, 
and the world may be considered sufficient to satisfy the desires. 
But a change will take place iu all. The dark clouds of affiiction 
will overcast the sky ; wealth may take to itself wings and fly away ; 
the coveted office may not be gained ; health, the absence of which 
embitters every earthly pleasure, may bo broken ; loved ones may 
be removed by death, and, sooner or later the inexorable summons 
will reach ourselves. 

Fair bail- n thus strikingly shows of the wants of the soul : — 

“Man has noble instincts and impulses that impel him to seek the 
true, to admire the lovely, to worship the good, to feel after and find the 
Infinite Perfection in which the true, and right, and beautiful, blend into 
a divine and personal Unity. Man has deep moral convictions of rights 
that arc his due, of duties that lie owes, of an eternal law he is bound to 
discover and obey- Man lias sad and remorseful experiences, the sense of 
unfulfilled duties, of wasted hours, of sorrows that have turned the 
anticipated joys of liis life into utter miseries, of mean and unmanly sins 
against conscience and heart, against man and God, of losses unredeemed 
by gain, of the lonely anguish that comes in the hour of bereavement and 
throws across the life a shadow that no sunshine can pierce. And out 
of these mingling instincts and impulses, convictions and experiences, 
rise man’s manifold needs, those cravings after rest, those groping# after 
a strong hand to hold and trust, those cries for pardon, those unuttera- 
ble groan ings after light shod from a Divine face upon his gloom, in 
which lie at once the greatness and misery of man.” 

The only way in which you can be safe and happy for time and 
for eternity, is to become reconciled to God, your heavenly Father, 
and to make the doing of His will the grand object of your life. 
Yon may strive to be rich and yet die a poor man ; you, may set your 
heart on some honour which always eludes your grasp. Even 
should you attain riches and rank, the loss of health, or some other 
ji fIlirt.ion, may damp your joys; while, even at the best, the want of 
permanence must cast a shadow over all. Not so if you live for 
God. You may do liis will iu the lowest sphere as well as in the 
highest; when prostrated by sickness, as much as when most 
actively engaged. Milton says, 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.’* 

“ Cl* dliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that vote is and of that which is to come” 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


There are no books more esteemed by the Hindus than < lio Vedas, 
rihd lew of which they know so little. The following* pages, consist- 
ing chiefly of extracts from the writings of the best Orients lists 
— Indian and Western — are intended to give a general idea of the 
Vedas and Brahmnnas, with translations of several of the liymns, 
quoted in full, as specimens. 

The compiler is mainly indebted to the following works : — 

Arya Smnaj , Principles and Teaching o f the . A Series of Lectures 
by Pandit. Kharak Singh and Dr. Martyn Clark. The Punjab 
Religions Book Society, Lahore. 

Banerjca, Rev. Dr. K. M. Oxford Mission Papers. 

Eggeling, Professor. Translation of the Satapatha Brahman a* 
Sacred Books of the East. 

Forman, Rev. II. The Arya Sumaj. North India Tract Society, 
Allahabad. 

Hang, Dr. Translation of the A Hairy a Brahman (mi. Bombay. 

Kunte, Mr. M. M., B. A., Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization 
in India. Bombay. 

Macdonald, Rev. K. S., M. A. The Yedic Religion. N is bet 5*. 

Muir, Dr. John, Sanskrit Texts. 5 Vols. TrUhncr. 

Muller, Professor Max, Ancient Sanskrit Literature , IJihbert Leo 
lures, &c., &c. 

Rajendralala Mitra, Dr. kudo- Aryans. 2 Vols. Newman, Calcutta, 

Weber, Professor, History of Indian Literature. Triibner. 

Whitney, Vrofessor. Oriental and Linguistic Studies. Scribner. 

Wilson, Professor, B. II. Translation of the Rio- Veda Sanhita. 
Aden. 

Wilson, Rev. Dr. J. India Three. Thousand Years Ago. Bombay. 

There are numerous short extracts, generally abridged or slightly 
altered, which are not acknowledged. Most of: the above works 
are somewhat expensive. The. Yedic Religion , by the Rev. K. S. 
Macdonald, is comparatively cheap, and contains much valuable 
information. It may be obtained at the Bible and Tract House, 
Chowringheo, Calcutta, price Rs. 2 : };. 

Students, ■'well acquainted with Sanskrit, should study the Vedas 
in the original. It must be acknowledged that, at present, it is very 
difficult to get access to them. The new edition of the Rig-Veda 
with Say ana’s commentary,, will help to remove this obstacle. 
Sfcjll, the translations give a fair idea of the contents. 
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The reader is earnestly invited to investigate the subject for 
himself, and consider how far the Vedic hymns and Brahman as 
meet the wants of the soul. The concluding appeal of the late 
Rev. Dr. Krishna Moliun Banerjea deserves special attention, 

J. Murdoch. 


Madras, April, 1888, 
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RELIGIOUS REFORM. 

PART III. 


VEDIC HINDUISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

* In the series of Papers on Religions Reform , Part I. treats of 
Popular Hinduism. This was defiued to be the religion of the Epic 
Poems, Puranas, Tantras, and aboriginal Cults. Part II., Philoso- 
phic Hinduism, investigates the systems unfolded in the Upanisliads, 
the Darsanas, or Schools of Philosophy, and the Bhagavad Gita. 

Part III., Vedic Hinduism, takes up the most ancient form of the 
religion, contained in the Vedas and Brahmanas. 

Though considered separately, it has been mentioned that the 
different systems blend into each other. 

The Vedas the highest Hindu authorities. — The Iliudn sacred 
books are divided into two great classes, called Srnti and Smriti . 
Srutij which means hearing, denotes direct revelation ; Smriti , 
recollection, includes the sacred books which are admitted to have 
been composed by human anti tors. “ 

Professor Max Muller thus shows the estimation in which the 
Vedas are held 

“ According to the orthodox views of Indian theologians, not a single 
line of the Veda was the work of human authors. The whole Veda is in 
some ,way or other the work of the Deity ; and even those who received 
the revelation, or, as they express it, those who saw it, were not supposed 
to be ordinary mortals, but beings raised above the level of common hu- 
manity, and less liable therefore to error in the reception of revealed 
truth. . . .The human element, ca 1 led paurusheya tva in Sanskrit, is drawn 
out of every corner or hiding-place, and as the Veda is held to have 
existed in the* mind of the Deity before the beginning of time, every 
allusion to historical events, of which there are not a few, is explained 
away with a zeal and, ingenuity worthy of a better cause.” 

“ The laws of Maun, according to the Brah manic theology, are not 
revelation ; *11107 are not Sruti, but only Smiiiti, If these law's or any 
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other work of authority can bo proved on any point to l>c at variance 
with a single passage of the Veda, their authority is at once overruled.”* 


The inspiration of the Veda, says Monier Williams, is regarded 
as so self-convincing, “ as to require no proof, and to be entirely 
beyond tho province of reason or argument-.” 

Hindu Ignorance of the Vedas. — Although the Vedas are held 
in the highest estimation by the Hindus, their real character is 
almost, entirely unknown to them. Very few copies of them existed 
until they were printed in Europe. It has often been said that if 
the Vedio Aryans were to reappear and act before their descendants 
their former life, they would be regarded with horror as a most 
impure and irreligious people. They killed cows and ate their flesh ! 

The later books were studied by the learned in India instead of 
the Vedas themselves. “ When Rammolmn Roy was in London,” 
says Max Muller, “ he saw at tho British Museum a young German 
scholar, Friedrich Rosen, busily engaged in copying MSS. of tho 
Rig-\eda. Tho Rajah was surprised, but ho told Rosen that he 
ought- not to waste his time on the Hymns, bub that ho should 
study the text of the Upanishads.”t 

Publication of the Vedas. — For a long time it was very difficult 
for European scholars to gain a knowledge of the Veda. “All other 
Sanskrit MSS. were freely communicated to Englishmen resident 
in India, but not the MSS. of the Veda. And even in cases where 
such MSS. had fallen into the hands of barbarians, tho Pandits 
declined to translate them for them. Colebrooke alone seems to 
have overcome all. these difficulties, and his Essays * On the Vedas' 
or the Sacred Writings of the Hindus,” though published in 1805, 
are still extremely valuable.”! 

i DOA )S0,1 u pU v H ^ hed a s P ecimen of tho Hymns of the Rig- Veda in 
18u0. He died soon after, and only the first book of tho Rig- Veda, 
translated mto Latin, was finished by him, and published after his 


In 18-io Max Muller was in Paris copying tho text of the Rig- 
\ eda with tho commentary of Sayan a Acharya. A year or two 
Utei, he was authorised by tlie East India Company to bring out 

1Sio dlt . l uu ° f b i° t th at their . ex Pense. The first Volume appeared in 
i-84.. Lite editing occupied about twenty years. The cost of a 
now edition is to be borne by the Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

Beilin in^fif Rlg * Veda ' iu Romau character, was printed in 


of ™ gU8h traTlslati °? ? £ th0 K’g-Vedn, based on the commentary 
of Saya a, was prepared by the late Professor Wilson, * 

,, w , Kev> **■ Macdonald mentions Shankar Pundit’s Vcdar- 
Mya tna, an Lnghah and Marathi trans lation with notes and com- 

* Chi l>s f,o,n a Q ernmn WorhhWi Vo) . K p ~ ; 
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mentaries. Four volumes, of upwards of 900 pages each, contain- 
ing 275 hymns, have appeared. A Bengali translation has lately 
been completed. 

Dr. «John Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, in five volumes, give many quo- 
tations classified under various heads. This is a most valuable 
work, Vbich will be largely used in the following compilation. 
The text of the other Vedas has been published either in Europe or 
h\ India. 


NAME AND DIVISIONS OF THE VEDA. 

Veda is from the Sanskrit vid, know, kindred with the Latin rid , - 
and the English to wit. In its general sense it is sometimes applied 
by the Brahmans to the whole body of their most ancient saeved liter- 
ature. More strictly, it denotes four collections of hymns which 
are respectively known by the mimes of Rig- Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
•Sama-Veda, and Atharva-Veda. They are supposed to contain the 
science, as teaching that knowledge which, of all others, is best 
worth acquiring. 

44 The general form of the Vedas is that of lyric poetry. They contain 
the songs in which the first ancestors of the Hindu people, at the very 
dawn of their existence as a separate nation, while they were still only 
on the threshold of the great country which they were afterwards to fill 
with their civilization, praised the gods, extolled heroic deed.s, and sung 
of other matters which kindled their poetical fervour.”* 

Metres. — Great importance is attached to the Metres used. 
Dr. Haug says : — 

“ The power and significance of the Ilofcri-priosts at a sacrifice consists in 
their being the masters of the sacred word, which is frequently personified* 
V Vitch , i. e. 'Speech, who is identical with Sarasvnti, the goddess of 
learning in the later Hindu Pantheon. Speech has, according to the 
opinion of the earliest divines, the power of vivifying and killing. The 
sacred words pronounced by the Ho tar effect, by dint of the innate power 
of Vacli, the spiritual hirtli of the sacrilicer, form his body, raise him up 
to heaven, connect him with the prototypes of those things which he 
wishes to obtain (such ns children, cattle, <frc.,) and make him attain to 
his full life term, which is a hundred years ; but they are at the same 
time a weapon by means of which the sacri fleer’s enemies, or he himself 
(if the Ho tar have any evil designs against him) can be killed, and all 
evil consequences of sin (this is termed papman ) bo destroyed. The 
power and effect of Speech as regards the obtaining of any particular 
thing wished Tor, mainly lies in the form in which it is uttered. Thence 
the great importance of the metres, and the choice of words and terms. 
Each metre ir the invisible master of something obtainable in this world; 

• •Wbitw^’a Oriental cn'd Linguistic Studies, Vol. 1., p, i>. 
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it is as it were, its exponent, and ideal. This great significance of the 
metrical speech is derived from the number of syllables of which it con- 
sists ; for each thing has (just as in the Pythagorean system) a certain 
numerical proportion. The Gaj'atri metre, which consists of three times 
eight syllables, is the most sacred, and is tlio proper metre for Aj^ni, the 
god of fire, and chaplain of the gods. It expresses the idea of Brahma : 
therefore the sacrificer must use it when he wishes anything closely con- 
nected with Brahma, such as acquirement of sacred knowledge, and the 
thorough understanding of all problems of theology. The Trishtubh, 
which consists of four times eleven syllables, expresses the idea of 
strength and royal power; thence it is the proper metre by which Indra, 
the king of the gods, is to bo invoked. Any one wishing to obtain 
strength and royal power, principally a Kshattriya, must use it. A variety 
of it:, the Uslmik metre of 28 syllables, is to be employed by a sacrificer 
who aspires for longevity, for 28 is the symbol of life. The Jagati, a 
metro of 48 syllables, expresses the idea of cattle. Any one who wishes 
for wealth in cattle, must use it. The same idea (or that of the sacrifice) 
is expressed by the Pankti metres (five times eight syllables). The 
Brihati, which consists of 3(3 syllables, is to be used when a sacrificer is 
aspiring to fame and renown ; for this metre is the exponent of those 
ideas. The Anushtubh metre, of 32 syllables, is the symbol of the celes- 
tial world ; thence a candidate for a place in heaven has to use it. Tho 
Viraj, of 30 syllables, is food and satisfaction ; thence one who wishes for 
plenty of food, must employ it.’ !# 

One or two illustrative quotations are given below from tho 
Aifcareya Brahmana : 

“ He who wishes i jv long life, should use two verses in the TJthnih 
metre; for Ushnih is life. He who having such a knowledge uses two 
Ushnihs arrives at his full ago (t. c., 100 years). 

“ He who desires heaven should use two Anushtiibhs* There are 64 sylla- 
bles in two Anushtubh s. Kach of these three worlds (earth, air, and sky) 
fontains 21 places, one rising above the other (just as the steps of a 
ladder). By 21 steps ho ascends to each of these worlds* severally ; by 
taking the sixty -fourth step he stands firm in the celestial world. Ho 
who having such a knowledge uses two Anuslitubhs gains a footing (iu 
the celestial world ) , 

“He who desires strength should use two Trishtubhs. Trishtubh is 
strength, vigour, and sharpness of senses. He who knowing this, uses 
two Trishtubhs, becomes vigorous, endowed with sharp senses and 
strong. 

*' He who desires cattle should use two Jagatis. Cattle are Jagati like* 
He who knowing this uses two Jagatis, becomes rich in cattle.”t 

u Tho metres/* says Max Muller, a were originally connected 
with dancing and music. The names for metre in general confirm 
this. Chhandas, metre, denotes stepping ; vritta, metre from vrit, 

Introduction to tho Aitarcya Brahmanam, pp. 75-77. 
t Haug’s Translation, pp.^12, 13, V. 
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to turn, meant originally the last three or four steps of a dancing 
movement, the turn, the versus , which determined the whole charac- 
ter of a dance and of a metre. Trishtubh , the name of a common 
metre yi the Veda, meant three steps, because its turn, its vritta, or 
versus , consisted of three steps, one short and two long. 

u Thfe laws regulating the succession of long and short syllables 
within the limits of the hemistich ai'e in general anything bub 
sfcyict; all that is aimed at seems to bo to give the whole a kind of 
rhythmical flow, or general metrical movement, on which the four 
last syllables shall stamp the peculiar character; their quantity is 
much more definitely established, yet even among them exceptional 
irregularities are by no means rare.” 

Language, — The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying 
very considerably, both in its grammatical and lexical character, 
fronap the classical Sanskrit. Its grammatical peculiarities run 
through all departments. It is untrammeled by the rules by which 
Sanskrit after it passed into oblivion as a vernacular dialect was 
•forced, as it were, into a mould of regularity by long grammatical 
treatment, and received a development which is in some respects 
foreign and unnatural. The dissimilarity between the two in re- 
spectof the stock of words of which each is made up is not less marked. 
Not single words alone, but whole classes of derivatives and roots, 
which the Veda exhibits in familiar use, are wholly wanting, or 
have left but faint traces in the classical dialect.* 

Subdivisions* — The hymns are called Mantras or Saidas . The 
entire number form the Sanlnta (or Samhita) collection. They 
are arranged in two methods. One divides them amongst eight 
Khandas (portions), or Ashtakas (eighths), each of which is again sub- 
divided into eight Adhyayas , lectures. The other plan classes the 
Suktas under ten Afaudalas, circles, subdivided into rather more 
than a hundred Anuvakas, or sub-sections. A further subdivision' 
of the Suktas into Vargas , or paragraphs of about live stanzas each, 
is common to both classifications. t 

lira- Veda. — The name means the Veda of hymns of praise. Rich , 
which before the initial soft letter of Veda, is changed into Rig, is 
derived from a root which in Sanskrit means to celebrate. When 
standing by itself, rich becomes rife. 

The Kig-Veda is divided into ten Mandalas or books. As early 
as about 600 b, c. every verse, every word, every syllablo had been 
carefully counted. The number of verses varies from 10,402 to 
10,622 ; that of tho^adus, or words, is 153,826 ; that of the syllables, 
432,000. 

The ten books form separate collections, each belonging to one of 
the ancient families, of India. The first seven books resemble each 

* Abridged from Wjdtney. t Professor Wilson’s Introduction, p. xir. 
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other in character and arrangement. They begin with hymns 
addressed to Agni, and these hymns, with the exception of the tenth 
Mandala, are invariably followed by hymns addressed to Indra. After 
the hymns addressed to these two deities we generally mept with 
hymns addressed to the Visva Devab, or ‘ all the gods/ This shows 
that the Mandalas do not represent collections made independently 
by different families ; but collections carried out simultaneously in 
different localities under the supervision of one central authority.. 

The eighth Mandala contains 92 hymns, assigned to a great 
number of different authors ; hymns of the same author do not 
always stand together, and of any internal arrangement according to 
divinities there is no trace. The ninth Mandala contains 114 hymns 
addressed to the Soma, the intoxicating drink prepared from the 
Soma plant. The tenth Mandala wears tho appearance of being 
a later appendage to the collection. The first half is arranged 
upon no apparent system ; tho second commences with the longer 
hymns and diminishes their length regularly to the close. Many of 
the hymns do not differ from the mass of those found in the earlier , 
books, but others arc evidently of a later date and conceived in 
another spirit. 

The Rig- Veda is an historical collection intended to preserve from 
further corruption those ancient songs which the Aryans had 
brought with them, as their most precious possession, from the 
earliest seats of the race. 

In the eyes of the historical student the Rig-Veda is the Veda 
par excellence. The other Vedas contain chiefly extracts from the 
Rig-Veda,, together with sacrificial formulas, charms, and incanta- 
tions. Tho Rig-Veda contains all that had been saved of tho 
ancient, sacred, and popular poetry, a collection made for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of any sacrificial performances. 

, The priests who specially recited the verses of the Rig-Veda 
were called Ilotris. • 

Yajur-Veda. — The name comes from Yaj , sacrifice. It contains 
the formulas -and verses to bo muttered by the priests and their 
assistants who had chiefly to prepare the sacrificial ground, to 
dress the altar, slay the victims, and pour out the libations. Tho 
first sentences in one of the two divisions were to be uttered by tho 
priest as he cut from a particular tree a switch with which to drive 
away the calves from the cows whose milk was to furnish the 
material of the offering. 

There are two principal texts of the Yajur-Veda, called re- 
spectively the White and the Black, or the Vajasaneyi and Taittiriya 
Sanhitas. The Vishnu Purana gives the following explanation of 
their names : \ aisampayana, a pupil of tho great Vyasa, was the 
original teacher of the Black Yajur-Veda. Yajnftvalkya, one of his 
disciples, having displeased hitn, was*callcd upoli by his* master to 
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part with the knowledge which he had acquired from him. He 
forthwith vomited the Yajur-Veda. The other disciples of Vaisarn- 
payana, assuming the form of partridges (tittiri), picked up from 
the ground its several dirtied texts. From this circumstance it 
received the name of TaUtiriya Krishna Yajur-Veda, A more 
ration aP explanation is that Vaisampayana taught it to Yaska, who 
taught it to Tittiri, who also became a teacher. Yajnavalkj’a after- 
wards, by the performance of severe penances, induced the Sun to 
impart to him those Yajur texts which his master had not possessed. 
The Sun then assumed the form of a horse ( Vajin), and communicated 
to him the desired texts. Hence the Sanhita was called Vajasaueyi, 
and also White (or bright) because it was revealed by the Sun. 

Another explanation of the names is that the Vajasaneyins 
called their collection the White on account of its clear arrange- 
ment^ while they applied the term Black, for the opposite reason, 

> to the texts of the older school. 

The Black and White Yajus differ in their arrangement. In the 
former the sacrificial formulas are for the most part immediately 
followed by their explanation ; iu the latter, they are entirely 
separated from one another. 

A large portion of the materials of the Yajur-Veda is derived 
from the Big- Veda, to about the half of which it is equal in both 
forms united. But it contains prose passages which are new. 

As the manual of the priesthood, it became the great subject of 
study, and it has a great number of different Sukhas or ^Schools. 
The priests who used it were called Adhwaryus , offerers. 

The text of both divisions has been printed either in India or iu 
the West, 

Sama-Veda. — This is wholly metrical. It contains 1540 verses, 
only 78 of which have not been traced to the Rig- Veda. The 
verses have lieen selected and arranged for the purpose of being' 
chanted at the sacrifices of which the intoxicating juice of the 
Soma plant was the chief ingredient. Many of the invocations are 
addressed to Soma, some to Agni, and some to Indra. There are 
special song books directing the manner in which they were to bo 
intoned. The priests who recited the Sama-Veda were called 
Udga'tris, chanters. 

The text lias been printed, and there is an English translation. 

Atharva-Veda.— This Veda is of later origin than the others. 
Manu speaks of only the Three Vedas. One-sixth of the work is in 
prose, aud about one-sixth of the hymns is found in the Rig-Veda. 
The number* of the hymns is about 700, and of the verses about 
6,000. Professor Whitney, who edited the work in America, thus 
describes its character : — 

u In the earlier bj^nns of the Other V edas tfyo gods are approached with 

* . » 
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reverential awe indeed, but with love and confidence also ; the demons, 
embraced under the general name rakshas , are objects of horror whom 
the gods ward off and destroy : the divinities of the Atharvan are regard- 
ed rather with a kind of cringing fear, as powers whose wrath is to bo 
deprecated, and whose favour carried for. It knows a whole host of imps 
hobgoblins, and addresses itself to them directly, offering them*, homage 
to induce them to abstain from doing harm. The mantra, or prayer, 
which in the older Veda is the instrument of devotion, is here rather the 
tool of superstition ; it wrings from the unwilling hands of the gods the 
favours which of old their good-will to men induced them to grant, or by 
simple magical power obtains the fulfilment of the utterev’s wishes. The 
most pronunent characteristic of the Atharva is the multitude of incan- 
tation's which it contains. These are pronounced either by the person 
who is himself to be benefited, or, more often, by the sorcerer for him, 
and they are directed to the procuring of the greatest variety of desirable 
cuds. Most frequently, perhaps, long life or recovery from grievonq. sick- 
ness, is the object sought ; in that case a talisman, such as a necklace, is 
sometimes given, or, in numerous instances some plant endowed with 
marvellous virtues is to be the immediate means of the cure; further, the 
attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, the downfall of enemies, 
success in love or in play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, even down 
to the growth of hair on a bald pate. Hymns of a speculative character are 
not wanting, yet their number is not so great as might naturally be 
expected. 

“ The Atharva Veda forms an intermediate step rather to the gross 
idolatries and superstitions of the ignorant mass, than to the sublimated 
pantheism of the Brahmans.*’* 

Brahmanas, 

The Brahmanas, 4 belonging to Brahmans/ ar o' that part of the 
Veda which is intended for the guidance of Brahmans in the use of 
( the hymns of the Mantra, and therefore of later production ; but the 
Braluuanas, equally with the Mantra, is held to be Srati , revealed 
word. They contain the details of the Vedic ceremonies, with long 
explanations of their origin and meaning ; they give instructions as 
to the use of particular verses and metres ; and they abound with 
curious legends, human and divine, in illustration. Though tlieir 
professed object is to teach the sacrifice, they allow a much larger 
space to dogmatical, exogotical, mystical, and philosophical specu- 
lations than to the ceremonial itself. 

Bach of the Sanhitas has its Brahmanas, and these generally 
maintain the essential character of the Veda to which they belong. 
Thus the Brahmanas of the Rik are specially devoted to the duties of 
the Hotri, who recites the verses, those of the Yajur to the perform- 
ance of the sacrifices by the Adhwaryu, and those of the Saman to 
the chanting by the Udgatri. The Rik has the Aitareya Brahmana, 

* Oriental Old Linguistic Studies, pp, 20-.U. *- 
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which is perhaps the oldest and may date as far back as the seventh 
century u. c. It has another, called Kansbitaki. The Black Yajur 
Veda has the Taittiriya Brahmana, and the White Yajur Veda 
has th<j Satapatha Brahmana, one of the most, important of all the 
Brahman as. The Sam a Veda, has eight Brahmanas, of which one) 
of the best known is the Tandya. The Atharva lias only one, the 
Gopatha Brahmana. “The Brahmanas,” says Professor Eggeling, 
u /orm our chief, if notour only, source of information regarding one 
of the most important periods in the social and mental develop- 
ment of India. They are also of the highest importance as the only- 
genuine prose works which the Sanskrit as a popular language has 
produced.” 


4 TlIE Ai&ANYAKAS AND U DANISH ADS. 

Aranyaka moans ‘ belonging to the forest. 1 The A.vanyakas are 
attached to the Brahmanas, and are intended for study in the forest 
, by Brahmans who have retired from the world. They expound the 
mystical sense of the ceremonies, discuss the nature of God, &c. 
There are four of them extant : 1. Brihad ; 2. Taittiriya; o. Aita- 
reya ; and 4. Kaushitaki Aranyaka. The Aranyakas are closely 
connected with the Upanishads, and the names are occasionally 
used interchangeably. Thus the Brihad is called indifferently 
Brihad Aranyaka or Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad : it is attached to 
the SiitapatJia Brahmana, The Aitareya Upanishad is a part of 
the Aitareya Brahmana. 

Max M idler says : — 

“ Wo cannot hesitate for a moment to consider the Aranyaka as an 
enlargement upon the Brahmana.. The chief interest which the Aranya- 
kas possess at the present moment consists in their philosophy. The 
philosophical •chapters well known under the name of Upanishads are 
almost the only portion of Vedic literature which is extensively road to 
this day. They contain, or are supposed to contain, the highest au- 
thority on which the various systems of philosophy in India rest. Not 
only the Vedanta philosopher, who, by his very name, professes his faith 
in the ends and objects of the Veda, but the Sarkhya, the Vaiseshika, 
the NFyaya, and Yoga philosophers, all pretend to find in the Upanishads 
some warranty for their tenets, however antagonistic in their hearing. 
The same applies to the numerous sects that have existed and still exist 
in India. Their founders, if they have any pretensions to orthodoxy, 
invariably appeal to some passage of the Upanishads in order to substan- 
tiate their own reasonings. Now it is true that in the Upanishad them- 
selves there ft so much freedom and breadth of thought that is not diffi- 
cult to find in them some authority for almost any shade of philosophical 
opinion.”* • 


indent Sanskrit Literature , pi|- 310, 317# 
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The Sutras. 

The Sutra period forms the connecting link between the Vedic 
and tlie later Sanskrit. Sutra means string ; and all the works 
written in this style, on subjects the most various, are nothing but 
one uninterrupted string of short sentences, twisted together into the 
most concise forms. Shortness is the great object of this style of 
composition, aud it is a proverbial saying (taken from the Maha- 
bhashya) amongst the Pandits, that an author rejoiceth in the 
economising of half a short vowel as much as in the birth of a son. 
f< Every doctrine thus propounded, whether grammar, metre, law, or 
philosophy, is reduced to a mere skeleton” It is impossible to 
understand them without the commentary by which these works aro 
usually accompanied. 

“ The Sutras” generally signify those which arfc connected, with 
the Yedas, viz., the Kalpa Sutras, relating to ritual; the Grihya 
Sutras, to domestic rites ; and the Samayacharika Sutras, to conven- 
tional usages. 

The Sutras, although based upon the Srnti, are yet avowedly 
composed by human authors. Whenever they appear to be in con- 
tradiction with the Sruti, their authority is at once overruled. 

The Yedas the Main Point op Consideration. 

Although the different divisions of Vedic literature have been 
briefly described, attention, will be chiefly confined to the Vedas 
strictly so called. The Upanishads have been considered under the 
head of Philosophic Hinduism. 

Hindu Accounts op the Origin op the Yedas. 

, The common belief in India is that the Vedas are eternal. They 
existed in the mind of the Deity before the beginning *’of time. At 
the commencement of each Kalpa, Brahm reveals them to Brahma, 
and they issue from his four mouths. They are taught by Brahma 
to the Rialiis whose names they bear. 

^The different opinions entertained regarding the origin of the 
\ das will now be considered. The writings of Dr. John ^Muir 
furnish a storehouse of information on tlie subject. He gives the 
passages both in Sanskrit and in English translations. The Third 
V olume.of his Sanskrit Texts treats of “ The Vedas, Opinions of their 
Authors, and of later Indian writers of their Origin, Inspiration, and 
Authority.” Only a few quotations can be made. 

Opinions may be classed under two heads. c 

1. Opinions expressed in the Hindu Sacred Bpoks. 

rm V le ^ etlas s V run <l from the mystical sacrifice of Purusha. 

The hymn Purusha Su^cta of *the Rig- Veda (&^90) contains the 
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following : “ From that universal sacrifice sprung the Rich and 
Saman verses : the metres sprung from it : from it the Yajush 
arose/ * 

2. The Vedas were cut or scraped off from SJcambha as being his 
hair and his mouth . 

The Atharva-Veda (x. 7, 70) says, “ Declare who is that Skambha 
(the Supporting- Principle) from whom they cut off the Rich verses; 
frprn whom they scraped off the Yajush, of whom the Sarnan verses 
are the hairs, and the verses of Atharva and Angiras the mouth.” 

3. The Vedas sprung from Indr a, and he sprung from them . 

The Atharva- Veda (xiii. 4, 38) says, “Indra sprung from the 

Rich verses ; the Rich verses sprung from him/’ 

4. The Vedas sprung from Time . 

Atharva-Veda (xix. 54, 3.) " From Time the Rich verses sprung ; 

the Yajush sprung from Time.” 

5. The Vedas sprung from the leavings of Sacrifice. 

Atharva-Veda (xi. 7, 24.) “ From the leavings of the sacrifice 

• sprung the Rich and Sarnan verses, the metres, the Purana with the 
Yajush, and all the gods who dwell in the sky.” 

ti. The Vedas were produced from Agni , Vayu and Surya . 

The Eleventh Khanda of the Satapatha Brahman a gives the fol- 
lowing account. Prajapati, after performing austerities, created 
three worlds — earth, air, and sky. He infused warmth into these 
three worlds. From them three lights were produced — Agni, Vayu, 
and Surya. He infused beat into these three lights From them 
the three Vedas were produced — the Rig-Veda from Agni, the 
Yajur-Veda from Vayu, and the Sama-Veda from Surya. 

Manu assigns to them the same origin. 

7. The Vedas are the breathings of the Great Being . 

Satapatha Rrahmana (xiv. 5, 4, 10) : “As from a fire made of 

moist wood various modifications of smoke proceed, so is the breath** 
ing of this (Sreat Being ; the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, Ac., all these are his breathings.” 

8. The Vedas were dug by the gods out of the Mind-Ocean. 
Satapatha Brahmana (vii. 5, 2, 52). “ Mind is the Ocean. From 

thernind-ocean, with speech for a shovel, the gods dug out the triple 
Vedifc science.” 

9. The Vedas are the hair of Prajapati 9 s beard . 

Taittiriya Brahmana, (iii. 39, 1). 

10 . Vach ( speech ) is the mother of the Vedas . 

Taittiriya Brahmana (ii. 8, 85). “Vach is an imperishable 
thing and the first-born of the ceremonial, the mother of the Vedas, 
and the centre-point of immortality.” 

11 . The Veda# issued from the mouth of Brahma. 

Vishnu Purana /i. 5, 48). “From his eastern mouth Brahma 
formed fch<? Gayatj^ tlje Rich verses; &c. from his southern month 
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ho created the Yajush versos, &e. From hid western mouth ho 
formed the Saman verses, &c. From his northern mouth he framed 
the Afcharvan, &c. 

12. The Vedas were produced from the GayatrL . 

Harivamsa, verse 11, 510. After framing the world, Brahma 
t{ next created the Gayatri of three lines, mother of the \ edfhs, and 
also the four Vedas which sprang from the Gayatri.” 

.13. 8 aras vat i was the mother of the Vedas, 

Mahabharata, Sauti-parva, verses 12, 920. “Behold Saras vat i, 
mother of the Vedas, abiding in ine. 

14. The Vedas are Vishnu, 

Vislmu Parana, in. 3, 19 : “ He is composed of the Rich, of the 
Saman, of the Yajush ; he is the soul, consisting of the essence of the 
Rich, Yajush and Saman, ho is the soul of embodied spirits.” 

2. Opinions of the Riskis with regard to the origin of the Vedic 
Hymns. 

The names of 'the authors of each hymn are preserved in the 
Anukramani , or explanatory table of contents, which has been, 
handed down with the Veda itself, and of which the authority is 
unquestioned. The names of the fathers of the writers are often 
given as well as their own. 

In later times when the Vedas were claimed to be eternal, it was 
pretended that these writers were only the Risk is by whom tha 
hymns “ were seen,” or to whom they were communicated by 
Brahma. Of this there is not the slightest proof. 

The Itishis claim co have written the hymns themselves, just as a 
carpenter makes a car , fyc. 

In some hymns they express no consciousness whatever of deriv- 
ing assistance from any supernatural source. 

Rig- Veda, i. 47, 2. “The Kauvas make a prayer to you: hear 
•well their invocation.” 

i. 04, 61. “ Thus 0 Indra, yoker of steeds, have *tke Gotamas 
made hymns for thee efficaciously.” 

ii. 39, 8. “ These magnifying prayers, [this] hymn, 0 Asvins, the 
Gritsamadas have made for you.” 

x. 54, (5. “ An acceptable and honorific hymn has been uttered 

to Indra by Vrikaduktha, maker of hymns.” 

i. 02, 13. “ Nodlias, descendant of Gotama, fashioned this new 

hymn for [thee] Indra.” 

v. 2, 11. “I, a sage, have fabricated this hymn for thee, 0 
power! ul [deity], as a skilful workman fashions a car.” 

i. 01, 4. “ To him (Indra) I send forth a hymn, a$ a carpenter 

a car.” 

Ihe above are only specimens of 57 extracts given by Dr. Muir. 

Some hymns ask for or acknowledge divina assistance just as 
poets of all nations often *lo. One poet says (Ri&Veda vi. 47, 10) : 
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u O god (Indra), have mercy, give me my daily bread ; sharpen my 
inind, like the edge of an iron instrument. Whatever I now may 
utter, longing for thee, do thou accept it ; give me divine protection.” 

viii. ,52, 4. “ Indra was of old the promoter of the poet, and the 

auginenter of the song.” 

Instead of the hymns being eternal, or of infinite age, many of 
them are spoken of as new, while others are of ancient date. The 
I^shis entertained the idea that the gods would bo more highly 
gratified if their praises were celebrated in new, and perhaps more 
elaborate and beautiful compositions, than if older and possibly 
ruder, prayers had been repeated. 

Dr. Muir gives 52 quotations under this head. Only a few need 
be given : 

It. V. i. 12, 11. u (llorified by our newest hymn, do thou bring to 
us Wealth and food with progeny.” 

i. 80, 3. te Wo invoke with an ancient hymn Bhaga, Mitra, &c. 

vi. 44, 13. “ He (Indra) who grew though the ancient and 
modern hymns of lauding Rishis.” 

vi. 48, 11, “Friends, drive hither the milch cow with a new 
hymn.” 

ix. 0, 8. “ Prepare (0 Soma) the paths for our newest, most 

recent hymn ; and, as of old, cause the lights to shine.” 

Panini openly states the fact that there are old and new Brali- 
manas ; whereas, according to the doctrine of later times, tho 
Brahmanas are neither old nor new, but eternal and of divine ori- 
gin. He rests his opinion as to the difference of dates on the 
evidence of language. 

One argument for the eternity of the Vedas is that sound is 
eternal. To any person of common souse the simple statement of 
this proof, is its refutation. 

3. Internal Evidence of the Authorship of the Vedas. — When 
a deed is produced in court which is affirmed to have been written 
many hundred years ago, there are often means of judging from the 
document itself as to its age. Suppose, for example, it contained 
the names of Warren Hastings or Hyder Ali, it could at once bo 
known that it could not be older than last century. If it were 
asserted that these referred to other persons of the same name who 
lived long before or that they were prophecies, the conclusion would 
be that it was an attempt to support one falsehood by another. If the 
Vedas are eternal, why are tho names of so many persons mention- 
ed in them who lived in comparatively recent times ? 

“ The hymns of tho Rig* Veda themselves supply us with numerous 
data by which we can judge of the circumstances to which they owed 
their origin, and of the manner in which they were created. They afford 
us^very distinct indications of the locality in|which they were composed. 
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The Indus is the great river ; the Ganges is only twice mentioned ; the 
Sarasvati was the eastern boundary. 

“ The hymns show us the Aryan tribes living in a state of warfare with 
surrounding enemies (some of them, probably, alien in race and language), 
and gradually, as we may infer, forcing their way onward to the east 
and south. They supply 11s with numerous specimens of the particular 
sorts of prayers, viz., for protection and victory, which men so circum- 
stanced would naturally address to the gods whom they worshipped, as 
well as of the more common supplications which men in general offer up 
for the various blessings which constitute the sum of human welfare.”* 

4. Conclusion as to the Authorship of the Vedas. 

Quotations have been given from Hindu sacred books containing 
fourteen different opinions as to the origin of the Vedas. In oppo- 
sition to these, the authorship of many of the hymns is distinctly 
claimed by persons whose names are given. The hymns themselves 
show that they were written when the Aryans were entering India, 
when they had not advanced much beyond the border, and were 
engaged in constant wars- with the aborigines. 

Victory in battle was often ascribed to the virtue of some hymn. 
Thus in the Rig- Veda, vii. 8*3, 3, “ Did not Indra preserve Sudas in 
the battle of the ten kings through your prayer, O Vasishthas ?” 

Such hymns were considered unfailing spells, and became the 
sacred war-songs of a whole tribe. They were handed down from 
father to son as tlie most valuable heirloom. 

The legitimate conclusion is that the Vedic hymns were written 
by the authors whose names they bear, and that they are not 
eternal. 


The Time when the Vedas were composed. 

• Tlie Cambridge Professor of Sanskrit says, “The very word 
history has no corresponding Indian expression. From the very 
earliest ag*es down to the present time, the Hindu mind seems never 
to have conceived such an idea as an authentic record of past facts 
based on evidence.” 

Hindu writers framed their chronology, like their geography and 
astronomy, out of their own heads. It was as easy to write a crore 
of years as a century, and the former was the more marvellous. 

There is no date in India known with certainty till the time of 
Chandragupta, about 300 u.c., which was ascertained through the 
Greeks. The precise time when the Vedas were written cannot, 
therefore, be known with certainty. Indeed, their composition pro- 
bably extended over several centuries. Max Muller estimates that 

they were composed, such as we now have them, about 1500 B.c.t 
— . — — . • 

* Muir's Ban si lit Texts, Vnl. Ill, 217, 218. “ " 

t India What can it teach ? p. 53,‘ 
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In Ins Hilbert Lectures , p. (340), he expresses the opinion that the 
Samhita (collection) was closed about 1000 b.c. The Brahrnanas 
may date from 800 to 600 b.c. The Sutras may range from 600 to 
200 b. q. 

• The Vedas at first handed down by Tradition. 


The oldest inscriptions in Indra are those of Asoka, the Buddhist 
kftig, who reigned from 259 to 222 b. c. Near elms, the admiral of 
Alexander the Great, who sailed down the Indus (325 b.c.), mentions 
that the Indians wrote letters on cotton that had been well beaten 
together, “ but that their laws were not written.” Writing was 
used by merchants and others, but not for literary purposes. 

The Vedas, for many centuries, were handed down entirely by 
memory. The Guru recited a portion, and his pupils repeated it 
after him. There is a reference to this in the hymn about the 
frogs : “ the one repeats the sounds of the other, as a pupil the 
words of his teacher.” - 

Years were spent in learning the book sr by rote. Some selected 
certain books ; others different ones ; so that in this way, hymns 
were preserved from generation to generation. 

“ A Brahman,” says Max Muller, “ is not only commanded to pass 
his apprenticeship in the house of his Guru, and to learn from his 
mouth all that a Brahman is bound to know, but the fiercest impre- 
cations are uttered against all who would presume to acquire their 
knowledge from written sources. In the Mahabharata we read, 
‘Those who sell the Vedas, and even those who write them, those 
also who defile them, they shall go to hell/ Kumarila says, ‘That 
knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been acquired from 
the Veda, if the Veda has not been rightly comprehended, if it has 
been learnt from writing, or been received from a Slid re./ ”* 

The Brahmans persuaded the people to regard the Vedas with* 
such superstitious awe, that a mere error of pronunciation was 
supposed to mar tlieir miraculous power. 

* Professor Whitney thus explains why it was forbidden to write 
the Vedas : 


“ It is not very difficult to conjecture a reason why the Brahmans may, 
while acquainted with letters, have rigorously ignored them, and 
interdicted their confessed use in connection with the sacred literature. 
The Brahman priesthood was originally a class only, which grew into a 
close hereditary caste on the strength, mainly, of their special possession 
of ancient hymns, and their knowledge of how these were to be employed 
with due effeSt in the various offices of religion. The hymns had un- 
questionably long been handed down by oral tradition from generation to 
generation, in the custody of certain families or branches of the caste ; 
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each family having chiefly in charge the lyrics which its own ancestors 
had first snug. These were their most treasured possession, the source of 
their influence and authority. It might, then, naturally be feared that, 
if committed to the charge of written documents, when writing came to 
be known and practised among the more cultivated of the people~a class 
which could not be entirely restricted to the Brahmanic caster- aud if 
suffered to be openly copied and circulated, passed from hand to hand, 
examined by profane eyes, the sacred texts would become the property of 
the nation at large, and the Brahmanic monopoly of them would «be 
broken down. If, on the contrary, the old method of oral instruction alone 
in sacred things wore rigidly kept up, if all open and general use of 
written texts wore strictly forbidden, it is clear that the schools of 
Brahmanic theology would flourish, and remain the solo medium of trans- 
mission of the sacred knowledge, and that the doctrines and rites of 
religion would be kept under the control of the caste.”* 

The Druids, the ancient British priests, acted exactly in thelsame 
way. Cfosar says that some of them spent twenty years in learning 
a large number of verses by heart, and that they considered it wrong 
to commit them to writing. 

The Vedas were first printed by European Scholars. Some of 
the editions have already been noticed. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN VEDIC TIMES. 

The ancestors of f he Aryan nations, at a remote period, lived to- 
gether, probably in the highlands of Central Asia. It was colder 
than India, for they counted their years by winters. In the Vedio 
piayers for long life, the worshipper asks for a hundred winters 
(hi max) . Like the northern tribes, they laid great stress upon the 
asJivtrncdha, or horse-sacrifice. Compared with their neighbours, 
they luid a white or fair complexion. 

. ^^ 1<?n fko Aryans increased in number so that tlieir original 
home was unable to support them, they emigrated in bands. Some 
went westward towards the setting sun, and peopled Enropfe. 
Others turned their faces eastwards, aud advanced towards the 
valley of the Indus. They marched in a large body, with, their 
families, their servants, their cattle. India was probably entered by 
the mountain passes near Peshawar. Jiivers were forded at con- 
veniently shallow places, or, if deep, they were crossed in boats. 

I he greater part of India was then covered with forest, with 
d 7 l gCS aU 1 to - WnS ljel ? Bgi ^ g t0 tll ° ^original tribes, who 
ii JLi \ COir 7 lox ‘ ,m > an ^ s I )oke a strange language. The 

Aryas had the pndo of race m an extravagant degree, showing 
emtempt .ri hatred ot t h o other M. W ifl,“ho," «,”? 


* Oriental ynd Linguistic Studies, y>p. 8(»S^7. 
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came in contact. They called the aborigines the ' black skin/ and 
as their noses were not so large as theirs, they were described as 
u goat-nosed” or “ noseless.” The aborigines were also called 
Datstjutff a word supposed to mean tmemies. So many of them were 
enslave^, that the word data was afterwards applied to a servant. 

Some of the Dasyus were like the Bhils or other wild tribes of 
India at present j others had a partial civilization. In several of 
the Vedic hymns the wealth of the Dasyns is mentioned, a. g. : 
<c Subdue the might of the Dasa ; may wo through Indra divide his 
collected wealth.** They had forts and cities. “ Indra and Agui, 
by one effort together ye have shattered 90 forts belonging to the 
Dasyns.” “ O Indra, impetuous, thou didst shatter by thy bolt 99 
cities for Puru.” 

The Ary as, as they advanced, gradually established themselves 
in thti forests, fields, and villages of the aborigines. The latter 
* contended as bravely as they could against their invaders. Their 
black complexion, barbarous habits, rude speech, and savage yells 
‘during their night attacks, made the Aryas speak of them as 
demons. 

The Aryas were the more powerful. The Dasyns were either 
driven before them or were reduced to slavery. The first great 
distinction in India was between the white and dark races, the 
conquerors and the conquered, the freeman and the slave. One of 
the earliest aboriginal tribes brought under subjection was called 
Budras, and the name was extended to the whole race. 

The war of invasion lasted for centuries, nor were the aborigines, 
as a whole, subjugated at any period. 

The Indus is the great river of the Vedas; the Ganges is- only 
twice mentioned. By degrees the Aryas spread eastward till they 
reached the Saras vat i, which was the boundary in Vedic times. 

Lhe state o£ society among the Aryans, as indicated by the hymns, 
will now be described. 

Villages and Towns. — The invaders gradually settled in the 
Panjab. Villages were placed near watercourses, in positions 
favourable for pasturage and agriculture. The villages in some 
cases grew into towns, and these into cities. The houses in general, 
as at present, were built of mud. Some were of so frail a construc- 
tion that they trembled as the Maruts passed, that is, when the 
fierce winds blew. In tracts bordering on the hills, where stone was 
abundant, that material was sometimes used. Indra is said to have 
demolished a hundred cities of stone. Iron cities or fortifications 
are mentioned. 

Rajas and Headmen. — The country occupied by the Aryas was 
peopled by various tribes, and divided unto numerous principalities 
Many names of ki^gs occur jn the Rig- Veda. Their meetings’ 
whether fnewlly^r hostile, are mentioned. Indra is represented 
o 
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as living in the society of Lis wives like a king. When Mitra is said 
to occupy a great palace with a thousand pillars and a thousand 
gates, we may suppose that this is but an exaggerated description 
of a royal residence such as the poet had seen. The kings cr chiefs 
did not acknowledge one superior. Hence sometimes an Aryan 
leader fought with an Aryan loader. 

Mention is made of pur pat i, lords of cities, and gramani , heads 
of villages. 

Domestic Delations. — In Vedic times the marriage of one wife 
seems to have boon the rule. In some cases, from the Svayamvara 
ceremony, the bride (to aid choose her husband. This shows that 
early marriage did not prevail. There was also more or loss 
polygamy. A Rislii is said to have married in one day ten damsels. 
Two gods, the Ashvins, together took one wife. “ Thus,” says 
Dr. Raj end nil ala Mitra, “ yon have in the Rig-Veda, self-choice, 
polygamy, and polyandry.” Widows were permitted to marry. 

The general opinion of the female sex seems to have been that* 
put into the mouth of Indra : “ Indra declared that the mind of a 
woman was ungovernable and her temper fickle.” It. V. viii, 33, 17. 

Dress- — References are made to well-dressed females and to well- 
made garments. From these passages and others relating to jewels, 
it may be gathered that considerable attention was already paid to 
personal decoration. The materials of the clothing were probably 
cotton and wool. The form of the garments was much the same as 
among the modem Hindus. A turban is mentioned. References to 
the needle and sewing suggest that made dresses were not unknown. 

Food. — Foremost came the products of the cow. Butter and 
curds, were essential at every meal. Fried grain, mixed with milk, 
was particularly relished. Barley and wheat were ground and baked 
into cakes. But flesh was considered the best food. The Satapatha 
•Brahmana says : Ef.ad u ha vai par amain annudyam yan mdmsarn .* 

One of the most remarkable changes in Hindu customs since Vedic 
times is that with regard to the use of certain kinds of animal food. 
Dr. R&jnudralala Mitra occupies the highest rank at present among 
Indian scholars, and he has investigated the subject simply to 
give the real facts of the case. In his Indo- Aryan* , he has a chapter 
headed, “ Beef in Ancient India.” It begins as follows : 

“ The title of this paper will, doubtless, prove highly offensive to most 
of my countrymen ; but the interest attached to the onijuiry in connexion 
with the early social history of the Aryan race on this side of the 
Himalaya, will, T trust, plead my excuse. The idea of beef— -the flesh 
of the earthly representative of the divine Bhagavati— at an article of 
food is so shocking to the Hindus, that thousands over thousands of the 
more orthodox among them never repeat the counterpart of the word in 
theirvernac ul ars, and man y anddivc have been thy sanguinary conflicts 

* Quoted b|iev. F/Kittcl oil SacrifiwTlSg.' 
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which the shedding of the blood of cows has caused in this country. And 
yet it would seem that there was a time when not only no compunctious 
visitings of conscience had a place in the mind of the people in slaughter- 
ing cattle — when not only the meat of that animal was actually esteemed 
a valuaSle aliment — when not only was it a mark of generous hospitality, 
as amopg the ancient Jews, to slaughter the ‘fatted calf* in honor of 
respected guests, — but when a supply of beef was deemed an absolute 
necessity by pious Hindus in their journey from this to another world, 
and a cow was invariably killed to be burnt with the dead. To English- 
men, who arc familiar with the present temper of the people on the sub- 
ject, and to a great many of the natives themselves, this remark may ap- 
pear startling; but the authorities on which it is founded arc so authen- 
tic and incontrovertible that they cannot, for a moment, be gainsaid.” 

Dr. Mitra quotes Colcbrooke as follows : “ It seems to have been 
anciently the custom to slay a cow on that occasion (the reception 
of a guest) and a guest was therefore called a goghna, or ‘ cow 
killer/ ” In the “ Uttara- Rama -chari lira the venerable old poet and 
hermit Valmiki, when preparing to receive his brother sage Vasish- 
tha, the author of one of the original law books (Sinritis) which 
regulates the religions life of the people, and a prominent character 
even in the Vedas, slaughtered a lot of calves expressly for the en- 
tertainment of his guests. Vasislitha, in his turn, likewise slaugh- 
tered the * fatted calf* when entertaining Visvamitra, Janaka, 
Satananda, Jamadagnya, and other sages and friends.”* 

In the Rig- Veda, 1st Ash taka, 4th Adhyaya, 29th Varga, the 
following prayer is addressed to Indra: “ Hurl thy thunderbolt 
against this Vritra and sever his joints as (butcher’s cut up) a cow, 
that the rains may issue from' him .” 

Mr. Kunte, B. A., of Poona, author of the Suddarshana C hint a- 
mica, says in his Prize Essay on The Vit'i.sxi hides of Aryan Civili- 
zation in Indio . : “ Hospitality was the rule of life, and guests were 
received with great ceremony : cows were specially killed for them.”* 
(p. 196). . 

The ancient Aryans highly valued their cows, but they did not 
make gods of them and worship them like the Hindus at the present 
time, 

Tlje sacrifice of oxen and cows, gomedha, will be noticed under 
another head. 

Intoxicating liquors are mentioned in the hymns. Nearly a whole 
Mandahf of the Rig- Veda is devoted to the praise of the Soma juice. 
Wine, sura, was also in use. “ The earliest Brahman settlers,” says 
Dr. R. Mitra, “ were a spirit-drinking race, and indulged largely 
both in SoTna beer and strong spirits. To their gods the most 
acceptable and grateful offering was Soma beer, and wine or spirit 
was publicly sold'in shops for the use of the community. In the 

- » 

Indo-AryanHy YoL I., pp.J356-358. 
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Rig- Veda Sanliita a hymn occurs which shows that wine was kept 
in leather bottles and freely sold to all comers. The sura of the b (Ultra- 
ruani and the Vajapaya was no other than arrack manufactured 
from rice meal. In the llamayana the great sage Visvaniitra is 
said to have been entertained with maireyci and sura by his host 
Vivsishtha. In the Mahabliarata, the Yadavas are represented as 
extremely addicted to drinking. 

.Buddhism must have contributed much to check the spread of 
drunkenness in India., as it did in puttiug down tho consumption of 
Hesh meat : but it was never equal to the task of suppressing it.* 

Grades of Society. — Tho two great divisions of the people in 
Vedic times wi re the Aryans and the aborigines, afterwards called 
Sudras. The chief occupations of the Aryans wore fighting and 
cultivating the soil. Those who fought gradually acquired influence 
and rank, and their leaders appear as Rajas. Those who did not 
share in the lighting were called Vis, Vaisyas, or householders. 

At first any one might preside at a sacrifice. In the Vedas there 
are kings who composed their own hymns to the gods, Kajarishis, * 
who uuited in their person the power both of king and priest. 
Visvamitva, the author of the Gayatri, was a Kslnitriya. The 
Brahman was at first simply an assistant at sacrifices ; afterwards 
he became a jmrohUu, or family priest, and thus acquired iullueuce. 

Fighting and cultivation were sometimes united. Mr. Kunto 
says : “ Tho patriarch and his sous and perhaps grandsons quietly 
cultivated their laud, but when necessary, they mouuted their 
hordes, and, sword in hand, marched against their enemies. As yet 
the Brahma 11a was not afraid of wielding a sword, nor was the 
Kshatriya ashamed of tilling the land/’t 

The caste system, with its minute and absurd rules, was not 
developed till later times. 

* Professions and Trades. — Dr. Wilson, in his India Three Thou- 
sand Years Ago , gives the following sketch of the Social Life of 
the Ary as : 

“The Aryas, in the times of the Vedas, were principally a pastoral, 
though to a certain extent an agricultural, people. Their flocks and herds 
find their sheep, goats, cows, buffaloes, horses, camels, and teams of oxen, 
with the hump on their shoulders, are* frequently mentioned, and made 
the subjects of -supplication and thanksgiving both to gods and men. A 
daughter among them in the earliest times was designated dnhilri , or milk- 
maid. (The English daughter has the same origin) ; and Goya and Gopiil, 
or keeper of cattle, among them, came to mean a protector in general, 
no doubt from the owners or keepers of cows having great importance in 
the community.” 

Gotra cow-house, was applied to the fences erected to protect the herd 

* Abridged from tho Indo- Aryans, Vul. I., pp. 389— -399. 
t Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization* p. 1M. 
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from violence or prevent the cattle from straying. The Brahman boasting 
of his sacred blood aud divine generation speaks of the particular fjotra 
to which he belongs, little dreaming that the word is itself a testimony 
that the fathers of his race wore herdsmen.* 

“ That the Aryans were not, however, merely a nomadic people is very 
evident As well as their enemies, they had their villages and towns as 
well as their cattle-pens ; and many of the appliances, conveniences, 
luxuries, and vices, found in congregated masses of the human family. 
They knew the processes of spinning and weaving, on which they were 
doubtless principally dependent for their clothing. They were not 
strangers to the use of iron and to the crafts of the blacksmith, copper- 
smith, carpenter and other artisans. They used hatchets in felling the 
trees of their forests, and they had planes for polishing the wood of their 
chariots. They constructed rims of iron to surround the wheels of their 
carts. They fabricated coats of mail, clubs, bows, arrows, javelins, swords 
or cleavers, aud discs to carry on their warfare, to which they were 
sometimes called by the sound of the conch shell. They made cups, 
pitchers, and long and short ladles, for use in their domestic economy 
and the worship of the gods, they employed professional barbers to cut 
off their hair. They knew how to turn the precious metals and stones to 
account ; for they had their golden earrings, golden bowls, and jewel 
necklaces. They had chariots of war from which they fought, and 
ordinary conveyances drawn by horses and bullocks; they had rider- bearing 
steeds and grooms to attend them. They had eunuchs in their community. 
The daughters of vice were seen in their towns, and that, it would appear, 
with but a small accompaniment of shame ; veuders of spirits wore also 
tolerated by them. They constructed skiffs, boats, rafts and ships; they 
engaged in trailic and merchandise in parts somewhat remote from their 
usual dwellings. Occasional mention is made in their hymns of the ocean 
which they had probably reached by following the course of the Indus. 
Parties among them covetous of gain are represented as crowding the 
ocean in vessels on a voyage, A naval expedition to a foreign country is 
alluded to as frustrated by a shipwreck.” pp. 21) — 33, (abridged). 

The caste prohibition against crossing the " black water/' is not 
found in the Vedas, but was a later invention of the Brahmans to 
keep the Hindus better under their control. While the Ary as were 
so far civilised, writing seems to have been unknown. They had 
no books and newspapers like their descendants at present. 

Aihusements. — Gambling was very common among the early 
Indians, and numerous illustrations are derived from the practice. 
In one of the liymus a gambler apparently describes bis own 
experience : 

1. The tumbling, air-born (products) of the great Vibhidaka tree 
(i.e., the dice) delight me as they continue to roll on the dice board. The 
exciting dice seem to me like a draught of the soma- plant growing on 
mount Mujavat. * 


Rev. *W. 0..I 
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7. Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delighting to torment, the 
dice dispense transient gifts, and again ruin the winner ; they appear to 
the gambler covered with honey. 

13. Never play with dice : practise husbandry ; rejoice in thy pro- 
perity, estecming.it sufficient, x. 34. 

“ At a sacrifice,” says Mr. Kunte, “ tlio Kshatriya especially 
played at dice with his wife or wives and sons”. 

Dancers or actors afforded entertainment to the Aryans. Ush/is 
is said to display herself like a dancer who decks himself with 
ornaments. Allusion is made to the living going forth to dance and 
laugh after a funeral. Drums are mentioned, and a hymn in the 
Atharva Veda is addressed to that musical instrument. 

Crime. — Thieves or robbers are mentioned in some passages as 
infesting the highways or stealing secretly. The following occurs 
in a hymn to Pus ban : “ Drive away from our path the way layer, 
the thief, the robber.” Another hymn says : “ Men cry after him in 
battle as after a thief stealing clothes.” Cattle were often stolen. 
“The aborigines found it easy to revenge themselves ori the invading 
Aryas by driving away their cows. But the Aryas were also 
prepared against the annoyance. As soon as the herd of cows 
disappeared, hue and cry was raised, and sharp men who traced the 
track of a thief by observing foot-prints, set to work. The thief 
was detected.” With shouts of thanks to lndra, the herd was 
recovered and driven home. 

Wars.— Lu the Rig-Veda wars are frequently mentioned. Cows 
and horses were o ! ’ten the cause. Indra is thus addressed: “0 
mighty Indra, we call upon thee as we go fighting for cows and 
horses.” Max Muller says, “ Fighting among or for the cows (Gnsu- 
yudh) is used in the Veda as a name for a warrior in general (I. 112, 
22), and one of the most frequent words for battle is gavisti, 
' literally * striving for cows/ ” 

Mr. Kunte thus describes the mode of warfare : 

“ Different bauds of the Aryas marched under their leaders, each 
having a banner of his own, singing of the prowess of their ancestors 
and of the aid which Indra or Hrihaspati granted them, and blowing 
conches.. The leader drove in a war-chariot covered with cow-fades* 
some used the bow and arrows : others had darts. The army was 
divided into infantry and cavalry. Often did the leader of bands 
attack a town, and putting every inhabitant to the sword, occupied it 
Sometimes they were content with large booty. Thus simultaneously, 
many Aryan leaders, independently of each other, waged war against the 
Dasas and IJasyus who were often able to make an impression upon the 
invaders. * 1 

Disposal of the Dead.— Wh ile the^ Parsis arid the ancestors of 

* ^icisvitude*, pp? 118, 1 ]<). — — 
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the Indian Aryans lived together in Central Asia, both probably 
exposed their dead to be devoured by vultures. After the Aryans 
came to Iqdia, burial was adopted. l)r. R. Mitra says : “ This 
continued probably from their advent in India to about the 14th 
or 13th century is, c . Then came iucremation with a subsequent 
burial ?>f the ashes. This lasted from the 14th or loth century b. c. 
to the early part of the Christian era, when the burial was altogether 
dispensed with, or substituted by consignment of the ashes to a 


THE GODS OF THE VEDAS. 

Classification — Yaska, in his Ni'rukta, the oldest commentary on 
tlie Vedas now in existence, says : “ There are three .deities, viz., 
Agni, whose place is on earth ; Vayu, or Indra, whose place is in the 
.air; and Surya, the sun, whose place is in the sky.” “ These gods 
might all bo one as a priest receives various names at various sacri- 
fices.” “ Or,” says he, “ it may be, these gods are all distinct beings, 
for the praises addressed to them are distinct, and their appellations 
also.” The former “ was certainly not the idea of most of the Vedie 
Risliis themselves, still less of the people who listened to their songs 
at fairs and festivals.” 

Yaska, in the latter part of his work, divides the deities into the 
three orders of terrestrial, aerial, and celestial. 

Number. — The gods are generally, spoken of as being “ thriee- 
eleven” in number. “Ye gods, who are eleven in the sky, who are 
eleven on earth, and who in your glory are eleven dwellers in the 
(atmospheric) waters, do ye welcome this our offering.” “ Agni, 
bring hither according to thy wont, and gladden the three and., 
thirty gods With their wives.” 

In the Rig-Veda iii. 9, 9, the gods are mentioned as being much 
more numerous : “ Three hundred, three thousand, thirty and nine 
gods have worshipped Agni.” 

Origin and Immortality. — lh the Vedas the gods are spoken of 
as immortal, but they are not regarded in general as self-existent 
beings ; in fact, their parentage, in most cases, is mentioned. 

Very different accounts are given of the origin of the gods. In 
many passages the gods are described as being the offspring of 
Heaven and Earth. Ushas, the dawn, is characterised as the mother 
of the gods ^ Brah man aspati is called their father; Soma is said to 
be the generator of Heaven, Earth, Agni, Surya, Indra, and Vishnu. 
Some of the gods i^re spoken of as being fathers and others as being 
sons. The most, extraordinary feat is ascribed to Indra : “ Tlion 

* ’ ■ Indo- Aryans j 
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hast, indeed begotten thy father and mother together from thy own 
body.” As Max Muller remarks, “A god who once could do Unit, 
was no douhb capable of anything afterwards . 99 

" The same god is sometimes represented as supreme, sometimes, 
sir equal, sometimes as inferior to others. There are as yet no 
genealogies, no settled marriages between gods and goddesses. 
The father is sometimes the son, the brother is the husband, and 
she who in one hymn is t.lio mother, is in another the wife.” * 

In some places Savitri and Agni are said to have conferred im- 
mortality on the gods; elsewhere it is said that the gods drink 
soma to obtain the same gift ; but it is generally taught that they 
obtained their divine rank through austerities. The gods originally 
were all alike in power ; but three of them desired to be superior 
to the rest ; via. Agni, Indra, and Surya. They continued to oiler 
sacrifices for this purpose until it was obtained. 

The immortality of the gods is only relative. They are snpposed 
to be subject to the same law of dissolution as other beings. “ Many 
thousands of I minis and of other gods have, through time, passed 
away in every mundane age.” The gods both desire and are 
capable of mulct!, , liberation from future birtbs. 

fcSome of the principal gods will now be described. 

Dyaus and Prithivi. 

Dyaus seems to have been the oldest Aryan divinity. Max 
Midler .says : — 

“If I were asked what I consider the most important, discovery which 
has been made during the nineteenth century with respect to the ancient 
history of mankind, I should answer by the following short line : 

• Sanskrit DYAUS H-PITAR= Greek ZET211ATHP (ZEUS PATER) 
= Latin JU PIT EU=-. Old Norse TY R. 

“ Think what this equation implies ! Tt implies not only that our own 
ancestors and the ancestors of Homer and Cicero (the Greeks and Romans) 
spoke the same language as the peoples of India— this is a discovery 
which, however incredible it sounded at first, has long ceased to cause 
any surprise— but it implies and proves that they all had once the "Same 
faith, and worshipped for a time the same supreme Deity under exactly 
the same name — a name which meant Heaven- Father.”* 

11 Those simple-hearted forefathers of ours,” says C. Kingsley, “ looked 
round upon the earth and said within themselves, 1 Where is tho All- 
father, if All-father there be? Not in this earth; for it will perish. Nor 
in the sun, moon, or stars; for they will perish too. Where is He who 
abideth for ever ?* 

» Thou they lifted up their eyes, and saw, as they thought, beyond snn, 

* Ninfaenth C&ntury, Oct, 1885, '■ ^ 
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and moon, and stars, and all which changes and will change, the clear 
blue sky, the boundless {irmament of heaven. 

“That never changed; that was always the same. The clouds and 
storms polled far below it, and all the bustle of this noisy world; but 
there the sky was still, as bright and calm as ever. The All-father must 
bo then, unchangeable in the unchanging heaven ; bright and pure, and 
boundless like the heavens ; and, like the heavens too, silent and far off.” 

“ And how,” says Max Muller, “ did they call that All-father? 

“ Five thousand years ago, or, it may be earlier, the Aryans speaking 
as yet neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor Latin, called him Dyu patar, Heaven- 
father. 

u Four thousand years ago, or, it may be earlier, the Aryans who had 
travelled southward to the rivers of the Punjab called him Byaitsh-pita , 
Heaven -father. 

u '{hreo thousand years ago, or, it may he earlier, the Aryans on the 
shores of the Hellespont, called him Zeuv irarrjpy Heaven- father. 

“Two thousand years ago, the Aryans of Italy looked up to that 
.bright heaven above, and called it Jii-piter , Heavou-father. 

“ And a thousand years ago the same Heaven-father and All-father was 
invoked in the dark forests of Germany by the Teutonic Aryans, and 
his old name of Tin or Ziu was then heard perhaps for the last time.” * 

There are clear traces in some of the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
that at one time Dyaus, the sky, was the supreme deity. 

At an early period, however, the earth, under the name of Prithivi, 
was associated with Dyaus. The Aitareya Brahttiana mentions their 
marriage. “The gods then brought the two (Heaven and Earth) 
together, and when they came together, they performed a wedding 
of the gods.” 

The ancient Greeks had the same ideas. The earth is addressed 
as, “ Mother of gods, the wife of the starry Heaven.” Their 
marriage too Js described. 

The Hindus thought their gods very much like themselves ; 
so heaven and earth were called the father and mother of the gods. 

In the hymns there are various speculations about the origin of 
Dyaus and Prithivi. A perplexed poet enquires, “Which ol: these 
two was the first, and which the last ? How have they been pro- 
duced ? Sagos, who knows V' 


Varuna. 

Varuna, like Dyaus, is another representative of the highest 
heaven, as encompassing all things. The name is derived from 
var, to cover, and is identical with the Greek Oitranos , heaven. 
u Varuna,” says the Rig-Veda, “ stemmed asunder the wide firma- 
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meats ; lie lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven ; he 
stretched out- apart, the starry sky and the earth.” In the 
Atharva- Veda, illimitable knowledge is ascribed to him 

“Varuna, the great lord of these worlds, sees as if he were near. If a 
Tran stands or walks or hides, if he goes to He down or to get up, 
■what two people sitting together whisper to each other, King Varuna 
knows ; it, lie is there as the third. This earth, too, belongs to Yanina, 
the King, and this wide sky with its ends far apart. The two seas (t,ho 
sky and the ocean) are Varuna’s loins ; he is also curtained in this small 
drop of water. He who should flee far beyond the sky, even he would 
not be rid of Varuna, the King. His spies proceed from heaven towards 
this world ; with thousand eyes they overlook this earth. King Varuna 
sees all this, what is between heaven and earth, and wliat is beyond. 
He has counted the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a player throws 
down the dice, he settles all things." 

Varuna is the only Vedic deity to whom a high moral character is 
attributed. The few hymns calling for pardon and purity are, 
therefore, addressed to him. Specimens will be given in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

In some of the hymns, Varuna is called Aditva, or son of Aditi. 
Aditi, from a, not, dita 9 bound, means infinitude. Aditi itself is 
now and then invoked in the Veda as the Beyond, as what is beyond 
the earth and the sky. More frequently, however, than Aditi, wo 
meet with the Adityas, literally the sons of Aditi, in one sense the 
infinite gods. Ouo of them is Varuna ,* others are Mitra, Aryamau, 
Daks ha, &c. 

Mitra is generally associated with Varuna, He is a form of the 
sun, representing day, while Varuna denotes night. They together 
uphold and rule the earth and sky, guard the world, encourage 
religion, and with their nooses seize the guilty. 

^ In the Puranas, Varuna is stripped of all his majestic attributes, 
and represented as a mere god of the ocean. The -Mahabharata 
represents lurn as having carried off Bhadra, the wife of Utathya. 


Indra. 

The gods of the Hindus are somewhat like kings who reign for a 
tune and then give place to successors. Max Muller says, «We 
see those two giant spectres of Heaven and Earth on the back- 
ground of the Vedic religion, exerting their influence for a time, 
gods ^ - vamshiri 2 before the light of younger and more active 

Dyaus and Varuna, representing the bright bluff sky or the 
starry heavens, were the highest deities of the Aryans in their 
rigin a tom e. In India they came to a country where for months 

# Indi<\ What can it Touch as ? n. n;:t. ' 
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together the earth is exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, some- 
times without a single shower, so that it is impossible for the fields 
to be ploughed or the seed to be sown. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, tfoat a god in whose hands are the thunder and lightning, at 
whose comma, ml the refreshing showers fall to render the earth 
fruitfiA, should most frequently be appealed to, and that the most 
laudatory songs should be addressed to him. Indra is the most 
popular deity of the Vedas. 

“ In the burning months of the hot season,” says Dr. Midlens, “ the 
ancient Aryans, turn to Indra. It is Vritra (Drought) his enemy and 
theirs, that withholds the refreshing showers for which all eyes long. 
And when at length along the western horizon the vapours thicken, and 
the desired storm bursts in grandeur — when they see the blinding dust 
whirling in lofty columns on its mighty march, and the swift sand flies 
low along the ground— when they sec the blue flashes which pierce the 
clou3s, and hear the crashing peals of the awful thunder, it. is Indra and 
his Maruts who are fighting the celestial battle on their behalf. And 
when the driving rain pours, from the heavy clouds, and the earth drink- 
ing it in, all nature renews its life, fresh verdure clothes the fields, and 
the birds carol their joyous songs, it is to the mighty Indra, the conqueror, 
that their thanks are paid, and from him that fresh blessings ax*e humbly 
craved.”* 

Sometimes the clouds are represented under the figure of herds 
of cows stolen by the demons, and hidden in the hollows of the 
mountains. Indra finds them, splits the caverns with his bolt, and 
they are again set at liberty, and their teats shower down rain. 

Different accounts are given of his pareurage. In one hymn 
Ekash taka is said to be his mother ; in another he is said to have 
sprung from the mouth of Purusha ; while a third makes him to 
have been generated by Soma. According to the Mahabharata, 
Indra is one of the sons of Kasyapa. 

Indra is exalted above Dyaus. cc The divine Dyaus bowed before* 
Indra, before Indra the great Earth bowed with her wide spaces.” 

“ At the birth of thy splendour, Dyaus trembled, the Earth trem- 
bled for fear of thy anger.” 

Indra drives a golden chariot drawn by two yellow horses; the 
thunderbolt is his weapon, the rainbow is his bow; the Maruts, or 
storm- winds, are his companions. Like other Hindu gods, he is 
provided with a wife, called Indrani. 

In the Vedas, Indra is characterised by his fondness for war and 
the intoxicating soma juice. 

Even as an infant Indra is said to have manifested his warlike 
tendencies. As soon as he was born, the slayer of Vritra grasped 
his arrow, and asked his mother, Who are they that are renowned 
as fierce warriors V 9 “ His love of the soma juice was shown as 

* Hindu Philosophy t pp. lfy 20. 
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early.” ff On the day that thou wrist born, thou didst, from love of 
it, drink the mountain-grown juice of the soma plant.” 

In the hymns Indra is invited by his worshippers to drink like 
<f a thirsty stag” or like a “ bull roaming in a waterless wastp” ; to 
fill his belly by copious potations- Ilia inebriety is said to be “ most 
intense.” The sensations of the god after drinking the sotna are 
described: u The draughts which I have drunk impel me like vio- 
lent blasts. The five tribes of men appear to me not even as a mote. 
I surpass in greatness the heaven aud this vast earth.” 

Tims exhilarated, Indra goes forth to war. Some of his feats are 
thus described in the Rig- Veda, I. 53 : 

“ G. These draughts inspired thee, 0 lord of the brave, these were 
vigour, these libations, in battles, when for the sake of the poet, the sacri- 
ficer, thou struckcst down irresistibly ten thousands of enemies. 

“ 7. From battle to battle the ad vances t bravely, from town to town 
thou destroy eat all this with might, when thou, Indra, with Nami as thy 
friend, struckost down from afar the deceiver Namuki.” 

The Makuts, or storm-winds, are Indra's allies and companions. 
ft They drive spotted stags, wear shining armour, and carry spears 
in their hands ; no one knows whence they come nor whither they 
go ; their voice is heard aloud as they come rushing on ; the earth 
trembles and the mountains shako before them.” 

While the Aryans were engaged in fierce contests with the 
aborigines, Indra held the highest rank. When tho latter had 
been reduced to subjection, Indra gave place to other deities. In tho 
Purauas he reigns over Swarga; but is often in fear lest he should 
be dethroned. Many instances are recorded of his adultery. 
According to the Mahabharata ho seduced Ahalya, the wife of 
Gautama, his spiritual teacher; By the curse of the sage, Indra's 
body was impressed by a thousand marks, so that lie was called 
pa-youi ; but these marks were afterwards changed to« eyes, and he 
is hence called 1 the thousand-eyed. * 

Agni. 

Agni is the god of fire, the Latin ignis , lire. He is one of the 
most prominent deities of the Rig-Veda, as far more hymns are 
addressed to him than to any other divinity except Indra. 

, * 3 very necessary for human existence. It enables food to 

be conked ; it gives the power of carrying on work at night ; in cold 
climates it preserves people from being frozen to death. In early 
times, when lucifer matches were unknown, fire was looked upon 
with somewhat like religious awe. Tho production of fire by tho 
friction of wood or its sudden descent from the 'sky in the form of 
lightning, seemed as marvellous as tho birth o^, a chile}. In the 
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liymns of the Vedas fire is praised and worshipped as the best and 
kindest of the gods, the only god who had come down from heaveu 
to live on earth, the friend of man, the messenger of the gods, the 
mediator between gods and men, the immortal among mortals. He, 
it is said, protects the settlements of the Aryans, and frightens 
away the “ black-skinned enemies,” 

Soon, however, fire was conceived by the Vcdic poets under the 
inpre general character of light and warmth, and then the presence 
of Agni was perceived, not only on the hearth and the altar, but in 
the l)awn, in the Sun, and in the world beyond the Sun, while at 
the same time his power was recognised as ripening, or as they 
called it, as cooking, the fruits of the earth, and as supporting also 
the warmth and the life of the human body. From that point of 
view Agni, like other powers, rose to the rank of a Supreme God. 
He is said to have stretched out heaven and earth — naturally, 
because without his light heaven and earth would have been invis- 
ible and undistinguishable. The next poet says that Agni held 
•heaven aloft by his light, that lie kept the two worlds asunder; and 
in the end Agni is said to bo the progenitor and father of heaven 
and earth, and the maker of all that flies, or walks, or stands, or 
moves on earth.* 

Various accounts are given of the origin of Agni. He is said to 
bo a son of Hyaus and Pritbivi; ho is called the eldest son of 
Brahma, and is then named Abhimani ; he is reckoned amongst the 
children of Kasyapa and Aditi, and hence one of the Adilyas. In 
the later writings he is described as a son of Angiras, king of the 
Pitris. He is occasionally identified with other gods and goddesses, 
as Iiidra, Vishnu, VariiTia, lludra, Sarasvati, &e. “All gods,” it is 
said, “arc comprehended in him.” 

Agni was worshipped in the fire kindled in the morning. The 
whole family gathered around it, regarding it with love and awe, as* 
at once a friend and a priest. It was a visible god conveying the 
oblation of mortals to all gods. His nobleness was extolled, as 
though a god he deigned to sit in the very dwellings of men. At 
sunset, Agni is the only divinity left on earth to protect mortals 
till the following dawn ; his beams then shine abroad and dispel 
the demons of darkness. 

Agni’s proper offering is ghee. When this is sprinkled into the 
flame, it mounts higher and glows more fiercely ; the god has de- 
voured the gift, and thus testifies his satisfaction and pleasure. Seve- 
ral of his epithets describe his fondness for butter. He is butter-fed, 
butter-formed, butter-haired, butter-backed, &c. The poor man 
who cannot offer ghee, brings a few piece's of wood to feed the fire. 

As destroyer of the Rakshas, Agni assumes a different character. 

#* Mux MiifWtf, India What can it Teacfy us ? pp. 176, 177. 
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lie is represented in a form as hideous as the beings lie is invoked to 
devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his enemies into his 
mouth, and swallows them. He heats the edges of his shafts and 
sends them into the hearts of the Rakshas. 

The first hymn of the Rig- Veda is addressed to Agni. 

Sun Deities. 

Surva and Savitri are two names by which the sun is addressed 
in the Vedic hymns. Sometimes Suryais called son of Dyaus, some- 
times of Aditi. In one passage Ushas, the dawn, is his wife ; in 
another he is the child of the Dawn. He has several wives. Ac- 
cording to later legends, his twin sons, the Aswins, who ride in a 
golden car as precursors of Ushas, were born of a nymph called 
Aswini, from her having concealed herself in the form of a mare. 
As the brightness of Surya was too great for his wife Sanjna 4 , her 
father Visvakarma cut part of him away. The fragments fell blaz- 
ing to the earth, and from them Visvakarma formed the discus of 
Vishnu, the trident of Siva, and the weapons of the other gods ! 
Surya is represented in a chariot drawn by seven horses. When he 
unharnesses his horses, the night spreads out her garment over 
everybody. 

Mitra was another name for the sun. He is most frequently 
invoked in conjunction with Vanina. Vishnu was originally a solar 
being. This is indicated by his three strides, his position in 
the morning, at noon, and in the evening. But in the later books 
his physical character soon vanishes. Fushan was the sun as viewed 
by shepherds. He carries an ox-goad and is drawn by goats. 

Max Muller thus shows how the sun was gradually developed 
into a supreme being : 

^ “The first step loads us from the mere light of the sun to that light 
which in the morning wakes man from sleep, and seems to^give new life, 
not only to man, but to the whole of nature. He who wakes us in 
the morning, who recalls tho whole of nature to new life, is soon called 
‘ the giver of daily life.* 

“ Secondly, by another and bolder step, the giver of daily light and life, 
becomes the giver of light and life in general. He who brings light and 
life to-day, is tho same who brought life and light in the first of days 
As light is the beginning of the day, so light was the beginning of crea- 
tion, and the sun, from being a mere light-briuger or life-giver, becomes 
a creator, then soon also a ruler of the world. 

“Thirdly, as driving away the dreaded darkness of the night, and like- 
wise as fertilizing the earth, the sun is conceived as a defender aud 
kind protector of all living things. 4 

“ Fourthly ns the sun sees everything and knows everything, he is 
asked to torgot and forgive what he alone knows.”* * " 

* HiUicrt Lecture s, pp. 205, 2G6. 
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The worship of Surya lias continued to tlie present time. It is to 
him that the Gayatri is addressed at his rising by every devout 
Brahman, This short verse is supposed to exert magical powers. 
It is follows : Tat Savitur varenyam bhargo devasyad himahi | 
dhiyo yo nah pracliodyat | It is differently translated. The fol- 
lowing^ one of the latest renderings : u May we receive the glori- 
ous brightness of this, the generator, of the god who shall pros- 
per our works.** It is simply an invocation to the sun to render 
religious performances successful. The Skanda Purana thus extols 
its powers : 

“Nothing in the Vedas is superior to the Gayatri. No invocation 
is equal to the Gayatri, as no city is equal to Kasi. The Gayatri is the 
mother of the Vedas and of Brahmans. By repeating it a man is saved. 
What is there indeed that cannot be effected by the Gayatri ? For the 
Gayatri is Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva and the three Vedas.’ * 

Soma. 

Hindus, at present, differ in their habits in two remarkable re- 
spects from their forefathers in Vedic times. One has already been 
noticed. The ancient Aryans delighted in eating beef, which is an 
utter abomination to tlieir descendants. The other change is with 
regard to the use of intoxicants. Nearly a whole book of the Rig- 
Veda, containing 114 hymns, is devoted to the praise of Soma, and 
there are constant references to it in a large proportion of the other 
hymns. The ancient Aryans rejoiced in drinking; respectable 
Hindus now wisely abstain from what inebriates. 

Not only were the people themselves fond of drinking the Soma 
juice, but the gods were represented as eager to partake of the 
beverage. Professor Whitney thus explains how it came to bo 
worshipped : 

“ The simpld-mindcd Aryan people, whose whole religion was a worship 
of the wonderful powei's and phenomena of nature, had no sooner perceiv- 
ed that this liquid had the power to elevate the spirits, and produce a 
temporary frenzy, under the influence of which the individual was 
prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural powers, than they 
found in it something divine : it was to thoir apprehension a god, en- 
dowing those into whom it entered with godlike powers ; the plant which 
afforded it became to them the king of plants ; the process of preparing it 
was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used therefor were sacred.” 

The Soma is a creeping plant, with small white fragrant flowers. 
It yields a milky juice, which when fermented is intoxicating. Tho 
hymus addressed to Soma were intended to be sung while the juice 
of the plant was being pressed out and purified. 

Various accounts are given of the way in which the Soma plant 
was obtained. In’ some passages < the plaint is said to have been 
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brought from a mountain and given to Indra; in others King Soma 
is said to liavo dwelt among tlie Gandharvas. A third account is 
that Soma existed in the sky., and that Gayatri became a bird and 
brought it. 

When Soma was brought to the gods, there was a dispute as to 
who should have the first draught. It was decided that a race 
should be run; the winner to have the first taste. Vayu first 
reached the goal, Indra being second. 

The juice of the plant is said to be an immortal draught which 
the gods love. Soma, the god in the juice, is said to clothe the 
naked and heal the sick, through him the blind see, and the lame 
walk. Many divine attributes aro ascribed to him. He is address- 
ed as a god in the highest strains of veneration. All powers belong 
to him ; all blessings are besought of him as his to bestow. He is 
said to be divine, immortal, and also to confer immortality on gods 
and men. Future happiness is asked from him. et Place me, O 
purified god, in that, everlasting and imperishable world where there 
is eternal light and glory.” 

In later times Soma was a name given to the rnoou. When the 
Vishnu Parana was written, intoxicants were strictly forbidden ; 
hence Sonia, as the god of the Soma juice, was no longer known and 
praised. According to that Purana, Soma was the son of Atri, the 
son of Brahma. 

The ancient Greeks had also a god of wine, called Bacchus. 

Ka, Who ? 

The interrogative pronoun was raised to tlio position of a deity. 
Max Muller says : (C The authors of the Jirahmanas had so complete- 
ly broken with the past that, forgetful of the poetical character of 
Hhe hymns and the yearning of the poets after the unknown God, 
they exalted the interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, and 
acknowledged a god Ka or Who ? In some places it is said that 
Ka is Prajapati. In tlie later Sanskrit literature of the Pur an as, 
Ka appears as a recognised god, as a supreme god, with a geneal- 
ogy of his own.” The Mahabharata identifies Ka with Dakslia, 
arid the Bhagavata Purana applies the term to Kasyapa. 


Goddesses. 

Several goddesses arc mentioned in the Vedas ; but with the 
exception of Frith ivi, Aditi, and Ushas, littlo importance is attached 
to them. Saras vat i is celebrated both as a river and as a deity. 
The wives of Agni, Varuna, the Ashvins, &c., are mentioned, but no 
distinct functions are assigned to them. Their insignificance is 
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in striking contrast to the prominent place assumed by the wife of 
Siva in the later mythology. 

# The Pitris. 

The# following account of the Pitris is abridged from Max 
Muller’s India, What can it Teach us ? : — 

.“There was in India, as elsewhere, another very early faith, spring- 
ing up naturally in the hearts of the people, that their fathers and 
mothers, when they departed this life, departed to a Beyond, wherever 
it might be, either in the East from whence all the bright Devas seemed 
to come, or more commonly in the West, this land to which they seemed to 
go, called in the Veda the realms of Yama or the setting sun. The idea 
that beings which once hail been, could never cease to be, had not yet 
entered their minds ; and from the belief that their fathers existed some- 
where, though they could see them no more, there arose the belief in 
another Beyond, and the germs of another religion. 

Nor was the actual power of the fathers quite imperceptible or 
extinct even after their death. Their presence continued to he felt in the 
ancient laws and customs of the family, most of which rested on their 
will and their authority. While the fathers were alive and strong, their 
will was law j and when, after their death, doubts or disputes arose on 
points of law or custom, it was but natural that the memory and the 
authority of the fathers should be appealed to settle such points — that 
the law should still he their will. 

Thus Manu says (IV. 178), ‘ On the path on which his fathers and 
grandfathers have walked, on that path of good men let him walk, and 
he will not go wrong/ 

In the same manner then in which, out of the bright powers of nature, 
the Devas or gods had arisen, there arose out of predicates shared in 
common by the departed, such as pitris, fathers, prefca, gone away, another 
general concept, what we should call Manes, the kind ones, Ancestors, 
Shades , Spirits , or Ghosts , whose worship was nowhere more fully*' 1 
developed thftu in India, That common name, Pitris or Fathers, 
gradually attracted to itself all that the fathers shared in common. It 
came to mean not only fathers, but invisible, kind, powerful, immortal, 
heavenly beings, and we can watch in the Veda, better perhaps than 
anywhere else, the inevitable, yet most touching metamorphosis of 
anciejnt thought, — the love of the child for father and mother becoming 
transfigured into an instinctive belief in the immortality of tho soul. 

In tho Veda the Pitris are invoked together with the Devas, but they 
are not confounded with them. The Devas never become Pitris, and 
though such adjectives as deva are sometimes applied to the Pitris, and 
they aro raised to the rank of the older classes of Devas, it is easy to see 
that the Pit^s and Devas had each their independent origin, and that 
they represent two totally distinct phases of the human mind in tho 
creation of its objects of worship. 

We read in the Rig- Veda, VI. 52, 4 : * May the rising Dawns protect 
me, may the flowing* Rivers protect njc, maytthe firm Mountains protect 
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me, may the Fathers protect me at this invocation of tho gods. ^ Hero 
nothing can be clearer than the separate existence of the Fathers, 
apart from the Dawns, the Hirers, and the Mountains, though they 
are included in one common Devahuti, or invocation ol the gods.^ 

We must distinguish, however, from the very first, between two classes, 
or rather between, two concepts of Fathers, the one comprising * lie dis- 
tant, half-forgotten, and almost mythical ancestors of certain families, or 
of what would have been to the poets of the Veda, the whole human 
race, the other consisting of the fathers who had but lately departed, and 
who were still, as it were, personally remembered and revered. 

Tho old ancestors in general approach more nearly to the gods. |They 
are often represented as having gone to tho abode of Yam a, tho ruler 
of the departed, and to live there in company with some of the Dcvas. 

We sometimes read of tho great-grandfathers being in heaven, tho 
grant! fathers in the sky, tho fathers on the earth, the first in company 
with tho Adityas, the second with tho J.liu]rns, 4 the last with the Viisus. 
All those are individual poetical conceptions. 

Varna himself is sometimes invoked as if he were one of the Fathers, 
the first of mortals that died or that trod the path of tho Fathers leading 
to the common sunset in the West. Still his real Dcva-like nature is 
never completely lost, and, as the god of the setting sun, he is indeed 
tho leader of the Fathers, but not. one of the Fathers himself. 

The following is from one of the hymns of tho Ilig-Veda by which 
those ancient Fathers were invited to come to their sacrifice : 

1. May the Soma-loving Fathers, the lowest, the highest, and the 
middle, aviso. May tho gentle and righteous Fathers who have come to 
life (again) protect us in these invocations ! 

4. Come hither ns with your help, you Fathers who sit on tho 
grass! We have prepared these oblations for you, accept them ! Come 
hither with your most blessed protection, and give us health and wealth 
without fail ! 

5. The Soma-loving Fathers have been called hither to their dear 
^viands which are placed on tho grass. Let them approach, let them listen, 

let them bless, let them protect us !” ' 

The daily Pitviyagna, or ancestor worship, is one of the five sacri- 
fices, sometimes called, the great sacrifices, which every married man 
ought to perform day by day.* 

There are full descriptions o£ the worship due to the Fathers in 
the Brah mamas and Sutras. The epic poems, the law books, the 
Purauas, all are brimful of allusions to ancestral worship. The 
whole social fabric of India, with its laws of inheritance and 
marriage, rests on a belief in the Manes. 

To the mind of a Hindu, says Professor Bhattacharyya, in his 
Tatjorc Law Lectures (p. 130), “ Ancestor worship, in Some form or 
other, is the beginning, the middle, and the end of what is known 
as the Hindu religion.” 1 

* India , irfcai can it TcaclT I'.s ? pp. 219 — 229. * 

l i 
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Sacrificial Implements, etc. 

Divine powers are ascribed in tlio hymns to various objects. The 
Yupa, j>r sacrificial post, is thus addressed : — 

‘‘l. Vanaspati, (forest lord), the devout anoint thee with sacred 
butter St the sacrifice; and whether thou standest erect, or thine abode 
be on the lap of tins thy mother (earth), grant us riches. 

# 2. Standing on the east of the kindled (fire), dispensing food (as the 
source) of uudecaying (health) and excellent progeny, keeping oil our 
enemy at a distance, stand up for great auspicious ness. 

3. May those ( posts) which devout, men have cut down, or which, 
Vanaspati, the axe has trimmed, may they standing resplendent with all. 
their parts (entire), bestow upon us wealth with progeny.” iii. 8. 

A hymn is especially dedicated to the arrow. It is addressed : 
ct Awow, whetted by charms, ily when discharged ; go, light among 
the adversaries ; spare not one of the ouoiny.” The ladle, a kind of 
largo spoon, likewise receives great honour. “Wo revile not the 
•ladle which is of exalted race; verily we assort the dignity of the 
wooden implement. The ladle has established the sky,” 

The mortar is thus addressed : “ Lord of the forest, as the wind 
gently blows before thee, so do thou, 0 Mortar, prepare the Soma 
juice for the beverage of Indra.” The sacrificial grass is said to 
support heaven and earth, ami wonderful attributes are predicated 
of the Vasa, cow. There is a hymn professedly dedicated to frogs. 
It concludes thus: “May the cow-toned, the goat-toned, the 
speckled, tho green (frog, severally), grant us riches. May the 
frogs in the fertilizing (season of tho rains), bestowing upon us 
hundreds of cows, prolong our lives.” 

The Relation op the Worshippers to the Gods. 

Varuna, from his majesty and purity, was regarded with awe 
by the early Aryans; bub he was dethroned by Indra who was 
looked upon both as a mighty god and as one who would join with 
them in drinking the Soma juice. 

The Rev. K. S. Macdonald has the following remarks on the 
light in which the gods were generally regarded : “ In one word the 
relation was very familiar. There is little or no sense of love or 
fear, no sense of the holy or the pure or the spiritual. They treat 
the gods as of themselves, only more powerful, subject to the same 
weaknesses, the same desires, the same appetites. Tho Soma, the 
clarified butter, the horses, etc., in which the worshippers delighted, 
were supposed to be sources of still greater pleasure to their gods. 
The strength, tho stimulus which they themselves experienced, or 
imagined they experienced, from their drinking of the Soma juice, 
they suppesed their gods to receive in st#ll greater measure... The 
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■worshipper offers his Vanina honey, sweet things which the god is 
sure to like, and then appeals to him, 'Now be good, and let ns 
speak again.* * Let us speak together again, because my honey has 
been brought.’ ‘ Thou eatest what thou likest liko a priest/** 
In another hymn Vasistha addresses Indra, " Desirous of milking 
thee like a milch cow at pasture, Vasistha has let loose his prayers 
to you.** (VII. 18. 4.) 

The Religion of the Vedas Polytheistic. 

Monotheism is a belief in tho existence of one God only ; poly- 
theism is a belief in a plurality of gods. Max Muller says, " If we 
must employ technical terms, the religion of the Veda is polytheism, 
not monotheism.** The 27th hymu of the first Ashtaka of the Rig- 
Veda concludes as follows : “ Veneration to the great gods, venera- 
tion to the lesser, veneration to the young, veneration to the 4 old ; 
we worship (all) the gods as well as we are able : may I not omit the 
praise of the elder divinities.** As already mentioned, the gods are 
repeatedly said to "be thrice-eleven in number.** Whitney says: 
" The great mass of Vedic hymns are absorbed in the praise and 
worship of the multifarious deities of the proper Vedic pantheon, 
and ignore all conception of a unity of which these are to be 
accounted the varying manifestations.*’ 

There are different kinds of polytheism. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans had a more or less organised system of gods, different in 
power and rank, ard all subordinate to a supreme God, a Zeus or 
Jupiter. In the Veda, tho gods worshipped as supremo by each 
sept stand still side by side, no one is always first, no one is always 
last. Even gods of a decidedly inferior and limited character 
assume occasionally in the eyes of a devoted poet: a supreme place 
above all other gods. "It would bo easy to find, in tho numerous 
"hymns of the Veda, passages in which almost every ^single god is 
represented as supreme and absolute.** Only ouo can be supreme, 
but a Hiudu has no difficulty in accepting the most contradictory 
statements. He may also select some deity as his special object of 
worship while professing to believe in all. 

The hymns of the Rig- Veda were composed by many authors, 
extending over a period of several centuries. Hence the theology 
is often inconsistent. The polytheism of some hymns is very 
marked and distinct. In others it is hazy. Some hymns, in the 
absence of all others, might be regarded as monotheistic. 

Some suppose that the Indo-Aryan worship in Pre - Vedic times 
was monotheistic. Max Muller says : i 

" There is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism of the Veda, 
and even in the invocation of their innumerable gods, the remembrance 


* Thetfedic Religion, 136-138. 
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of a God, one and infinite, breaks through the midst of an idolatrous 
phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing elands.” 

Tho great Heaven-Father, Dyaus Pitar, may at a remote period 
have bfeen the only object of worship. In Vedic times, however, poly- 
theism prevailed. “ A largo number of so-called Devas, or gods, 
were called into existence, the whole world was peopled with them, 
and every act of nature, whether on the earth, or in the air, or in 
the highest heaven, was ascribed to their agency. When we say, 
it thunders, they said Indra thunders ; when we say, it rains, they 
said Payjanya pours out his buckets ; when wo say, it dawns, they 
said tho beautiful Uslias appears like a dancer displaying her 
splendour ; when we say, it grows dark, they said Surya unharnesses 
his steeds. The whole of nature was alive to tho poets of the 
Veda, tho presence of the gods was felt everywhere.”* 

r/eities sprung from the same source had a tendency, after a very 
short career of their own, to run together. Dyaus was the sky as 
the ever-present light. Varuna was the sky as the all-embracing. 
Mitra was the sky as lighted up by the morning. Surya was tho 
sun as shining in the sky. Savitri was tho sun as bringing light 
and life. Vishnu was the sun as striding with three steps across 
the slcy ; Indra appeared in the sky as the giver of rain, Endra 
and the Maruts passed along the sky in thunderstorms; Vata and 
Vayu were the winds of the air ; Agni was fire and light. 

Hence it happened constantly that what was told of one deity 
could be told of: another likewise ; the same epithets are shared by 
many, the same stories are told of different gods. 

Some of the old poets go so far as to declare that one god is 
identical with others. In the Atharva Veda (XI 11. 8, 18) we read : 
“In the evening Agni becomes Varnna; lie becomes Mitra when 
rising in the morning; having become Savitri ho passes through 
the sky ; having become Indra ho warms the heaven in the middle.” 
Surya, the sun, is identified with Indra and Agni ; Savitri with 
Mitra and Push an ; Indra with Varuna : Dyaus, the sky, with 
Parjanya, the rain-god. One poet says (Rig-Veda I. 104, 46) : 
“ That which is one, sages name it in various ways — they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matarisva.ii.” Another poet- says : “ The wise poets 
ropreseut by their words Him who is one with beautiful wings in 
many ways.” 

Sometimes all the gods were comprehended by one common 
name, Visve JDcvas , the All-gods, and prayers were addressed to them 
in their collective capacity. 

Pantheism Developed. — The tendency towards unity shown by 
some of the Vedic poets, did not end in monotheism , but in pan- 
theism, that the universe, as a whole, is God. Both the hymns and 
— .... — 


fe Max Muller, India , p. jl99. 
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the B rah m anas teach a polytheistic religion. They form the Karma* 
Jcanda, ‘ the department of works/ The IJpanishads, philosophical 
treatises at the end of some of the Brahmanas, form the (hianakanda , 
* the department of knowledge/ According to the (Tpanishad# there 
is only one real being in tho universe, which Being also constitutes 
the universe. This pantheistic doctrine is everywhere trac-efcble in 
some of the more ancient IJpanishads, although often wrapped up in 
mysticism and allegory. It is clearly expressed iu the well-know.n 
formula of three words from the Chhandogya Upanishad, elcam 
evadvitiijam, ‘ ono only without a second/ 

Rammolnm l?oy, as already mentioned, despised the hymns of the 
Vedas; he spoke of the IJpanishads as the Vedas, and thought 
that they taught monotheism. The Chhandogya formula was also 
adopted by Keshab Chnnder Sen. But it does not mean that there 
is no second God, but that there is no second any tiling — a totally 
different doctrine. 

Iiater Development of Polytheism. — While the Vedic poets were 
generally satisfied with “ thrice-eleven” or thirty-three deities, in 
the Puranas they were converted into 33 croresy — a number greater 
than every man, woman and child in tho country. 

It has been shown under u Popular Hinduism/' “that therein 
not an object in heaven or earth which a Hindu is not prepared to 
worship/* 

Pantheism and polytheism are often combined ; but monotheism, 
in tho strict sense of the word, is not found in Hinduism. 


The Goes not Mentioned in the Vedas. 

Many of the principal gods now worshipped by the Hindus, says 
Professor Wilson, are either wholly unnamed in the Veda., or are 
""noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The luinic of Siva, of 
Mahadeva, of Durqa, of Kam, of Rama, of Krishna, never occur, as 
far as we are yet aware; we have a Run ba, wlio, in after times, is 
identified with Siva, but who, even in the Puranas , is of very doubt- 
ful origin and identification, whilst in the Ye. da ho is described 
as the father of the winds, arid is evidently a form of either Acini or 
Indra. There is not tho slightest allusion to the form in which for 
the last ton centuries at least, he (Siva) seems to have been almost 
exclusively worshipped in India — that of the Ling a : neither is there 
the slightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, 
the TrivMU'lhi or Tri-unc combination of Beahma, Vi.niinu, and Siva) 
as typified by tho mystical syllable Om * , 

lhe gods now chiefly worshipped by the Hindus were the inven- 
tions of later times. Sir A. C. Lyall explains, in kis Asiatic Studies, 

* Introduction to the Translation of th+Rig Veda, ~pp* xY\i~xxyi\T 
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Low the worship of new gods sprang up. A man, looked upon as 
holy, when he died, had a shrine set up in his honour. If he was 
supposed to make a few good cures at the outset, especially among 
woinei^ and valuable cattle, his reputation spread through tho 
couutry. “ This,” says lie, ee is the kind of success which has made 
the fortune of some of tho most popular, the richest, and the most 
widely known gods iu Berar, who do all the leading business.” One 
of the richest temples in South India, Tirupati, near Madras, was 
set up in honour of a man named Balaji. When any local god 
acquired high repute, the Brahmans made him an incarnation of 
Vishnu or Siva. 

The gods of the Hindus were, like their kiugs, one dynasty suc- 
ceeding another. 

The Offerings and Sacrifices of the Vedas. 

■ Importance of Sacrifice in Vedic Times. — Mr. Kunte says : 

“ It is impossible to understand and appreciate the spirit of the civiliza- 
tion of the ancient Ary as as it is revealed in the collection of hymns called 
the Rik-SanMtn, without studying their sacrificial system, the soul of 
their civilization. No matter what hymn is read, it directly or indirectly 
cannot but refer to a sacrifice. Either the musical modes of tho Udgata- 
singer are mentioned or the name of a sacrifice such as Yojna or Makha, 
or some prayer asking a god to partake of their sacrificial portion 
( Yajuiya lihaya) occurs. The main ground of the picture of society drawn 
in the Rik-Sunhita is a sacrifice.”* 

Dr. Hang hag tho following remarks on the supposed influence 
attached to sacrifice : 

“ The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining power over this 
and the other world, over visible as well as invisible beings, animate o.s 
well as inanimate creatures. Who knows its proper application, and has i f * 
duly performed, is in fact looked upon as tho real muster of the world ; 
for any desire he may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can be 
gratified, any object in view can be obtained by means of it. The Yojna 
(sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of machinery, in 
which every piece must tally with the other, or a sort of large chain in 
which no link is allowed to be wanting, or a staircase, by which cue may 
ascend to heaven, or as a personage endowed with all the characteristics 
of a human body. It exists from eternity, and proceeded from tho Supreme 
Being (Prajapati or Brahma) along with the Traividya , Le, f the three- 
fold sacred science (the Kik verses, the Samans or chants, and the Yajus 
or sacrificial formulas). Tho creation of the world itself was even 
regarded as Alio fruit of a sacrifice performed by the Supremo Being. 

Kinds of Offerings and Sacrifices. — Tho products of the cow 

* Vicissitudes of 9 Aryan Civilization, pp. 21, 21. 
t Introduction to Aitareya Bwhmanam , pp. *73, 74. 
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were offered, milk, curds, and butter. Grain was offered in 
different forms — fried, boiled, or as Hour-balls (pinda). Sacrifices 
included goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes, horses, men — the last two 
being considered of the greatest value. Soraayajna was the 
must* frequent kind of offering. Incense was burnt, but tufts of 
wool and horse dung were also used. i 

Times of Offering, &c. — The central part of a house was dedicated 
to the gods. When a new house was entered upon, the fire was 
kiudled for the first time by rubbing together pieces of wood, after 
which it was not allowed to go out. Morning and evening devout 
Ary as assembled around the sacred fire. The master of the house, 
as atjmhutri , made offerings to it of wood and ghee, hymns were chant- 
ed, the children joining in the chorus and the words svaha and 
vans at were reiterated till the roof resounded. 

The new and full rnoons were seasons of sacrifice. The l^ousc 
was decorated ; grass was tied over the door and about its sides. 

Every four months, at the beginning of spring, the rainy season, 
and autumn, sacrifices wore offered. 

The first ripe fruits were offered generally twice a year. 

A lie-goat was sacrificed once a year at the beginning of the 
rainy season in the house of the sacrificor. 

If addition, offerings and sacrifices were made on many other 
occasions, some of which will be mentioned hereafter. 

Sacrificial Implements. — Among these were the following : 
Ynpa, a post to which the animal bo bo sacrificed was tied ; pots of 
various kinds for holding water, for boiling milk and flesh ; a 
wooden tnb in which to keep the filtered soma juice ; a kuife to cut 
up the body of the slain animal ; an axe to divide the bones; a 
spit to roast parts of the flesh ; several kinds of wooden spoons ; a 
cup for drinking and offering soma, &e. The sphya was a piece of 
^ wood, shaped like a wooden sword, with which lines were drawn round 
‘the sacrificial ground. One of the priests had to hold it up high so 
long as the chief ceremonies lasted, to keep off rakshas, evil spirits. 

Sacrifices and Priests. — In early times any one might preside 
at a sacrifice. The Brahman was at first simply an assistant. King 
Janaka asserted his right of performing sacrifices without the inter- 
vention of priests. 

As groat importance was attached to the hymns sung at sacrifices, 
Brali mans who committed them to memory acquired mere and more 
power. As time advanced also, the ceremonies became more and 
more complicated, till at some sacrifices 16 priests were required, 
each performing his own peculiar office. 

One priest watched over the whole in a sitting pasture. The 
Hot rip (callers) chanted the hymns of the Rig- Veda; the Udqatrin 
( Mn gets) sang the hymns of the Sama-Veda ; the /I dh vary vs (persons 
ol the ceremonies) muttered tho mantras of the ifujur-Veda. 
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The last had to build the altar, bring tlie sacrificial implements, 
kill the animals, press the Soma, dress the offerings, throw some 
of them into the fire, &c. 

A {pw of tho principal offerings and sacrifices will now be 
described. 


Soma. 

Soma juice was an essential part of every offering of importance. 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra says that it was made with the expressed 
juice of a creeper, diluted with water, mixed with barley meal, 
clarified butter, and the meal of wild paddy, and fermented in a 
jar for nine days. It may be concluded that a beverage prepared 
by the vinous fermentation of barley meal, should have strong in- 
toxicating effects, and it is not remarkable, therefore, that tho 
Vedas should frequently refer to the exhilaration produced by its 
■use on men and gods.* 

The Aryans were fond of the soma themselves. It is thus de- 
scribed : ‘* 0 soma, poured out for Indra to drink. How on purely in 
a most sweet and most exhilarating current.” 

“ Wo have drank the soma, wc have become immortal, we have entered 
into light, we have known the gods. What can an enemy now 
do to us ?” 

All tho gods are supposed to delight in the soma juice, Tho 
following are some extracts from the hymns : 

“ These sharp and blessing- bearing soma juices, are poured out : come, 
Vayu, and drink of them as presented.” 

“ Wo invoice Mitra and Varuna, becoming present at the sacrifice and 
of pure strength, to drink the soma juice.” 

(i Earnestly art thou invoked to this perfect rite, to drink the soma 
juice : come, Agni, with the Marut-s.” 

“ Awaken tlie Ashvins, associated for the morning sacrifice : let them 
both coxae hither to drink of the soma juice.” 

“ Agni, bring hither the loving wives of the gods, and Twashtri to 
drink the soma juice.” 

But Indra is tho deity especially addicted to love of the soma. 
One of his epithets is “voracious drinker of tho soma juice.” 
“ Indra, the destroyer of enemies, repairs assuredly to every cere- 
mony where the libation is poured out, to drink the soma juice for 
(his) exhilaration.” “ May the stone (that bruises the soma) 
attract, by # its sound, thy mind toward us.” When Indra has 
come he is urged to drink as follows : “ Rejoice, Indra ! open thy 
jaws, set wide thy, throat, be pleased with our offerings.” “Indra 

* Indo- Ary n Ha, Vol. T; *110. 
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gulps down the soma : quickly quaffing tho libations.” He drinks 
so imich that his belly swells enormously. 

After Indra has had his fill of soma, ho is asked to grant cows : 
t€ Drinker of the soma juice, wielder of the thunderbolt, O friend, 
(bestow upon) us, thy friends, and drinkers of the soma juice, 
(abundance of cows) with projecting jaws/ 1 Another effect was to 
strengthen Indra to conquer Vritra : 

“ That exceedingly exhilarating soma juice which was brought by the 
hawk (from heaven), when poured forth, has exhilarated thee, so that in 
thy vigour, thundcrer, thou hast struck Vritra from the sky, manifesting 
thine own sovereignty.” 

The soma juice offered to tho gods was apparently poured on 
the bundles of kusa grass provided for them as seats. “ These 
dripping soma juices are offered upon tho sacred grass : drink 
them, Indra, (to recruit thy) vigour.” 

Animal Sacrifices. 

The animals ohiefly sacrificed were goats, sheep, cows, bullocks, 
buffaloes, deer, and occasionally horses. Large numbers were 
sometimes sacrificed. Three hundred buffaloes arc mentioned as 
having been offered to Indra. 

Modern Hindus, who now worship the cow, can scarcely believe 
that their Aryan forefathers sacrificed her and ate her llesh. But 
times without number tho Vedas refer to ceremonies called gomedha 
in which the cow was sacrificed. Minute directions are given as 
to the character of tne animal to be chosen. The Taittiriya Brah- 
mana of the Yajur Veda gives the following rules : 

i( A thick-logged cow to Indra; a barren cow to Vishnu and Varuna; 
a black cow to Pushan ; a cow that has brought forth only once to 
Vayu: a cow having two colours to Mitra and Varuna; a red cow to 
Ttudra ; a white barren cow to Surya, &c. ?> 4 . 

One great sacrifice, called the Panchasaradiya sava, was cele- 
brated every five years. At this seventeen young cows were immo- 
lated. “ Whoever wishes to bo great,” says the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana, “let him worship through the Panchasaradiya. Thereby, 
verily, he will be great.” 

u In the Asvalayana Sutra,” says Dr. Mitra, “ mention is made of 
several sacrifices of which the slaughter of cattle formed a part. 
One of them, in the Grihya Sutra, is worthy of special notice. It 
is called Sulagava , or ' spitted cow/ i, e., Roast Beef.”* 

Oxen were sacrificed as well as cows. The Taittiriya Brahmana 
prescribes : “ A dwarf ox to Vishnu ; a drooping horned bull to 
Indra; a piebald ox to Savitri ; a white ox to Mitra, &c. 

* Indo-ArijHnv, Vol. J, p. 363 . 
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Ignorant Hindus now allege that the animals were not really 
killed, but that after the form of sacrificing had been performed, 
they were allowed to go free. This statement is a pure fabrica- 
tion. “ Nothing,” says Dr. Clerk, “ is more conclusive than the 
evidence on this point that the animal sacrificed was really killed 
and smbsequontly eaten. It was first tied to the sacrificial post 
after the recital of appropriate mantras and the performance of 
certain special rites; some kusa grass was then spread, and the 
animal was laid on it with its head to the west and its feet to 
the north.” After it was killed, the Adhvaryu said, ‘It is immo- 
lated (sanjuapta)' ” 

“That the animal slaughtered was intended for food,” says Dr. 
R. Mitra, “is evident from the directions given in the Asvalayana 
Sutra to eat of the remains of the offering ; but to remove all 
doutyt on the subject I shall quote here a passage from the Tait- 
tiriya Brahmana in which the mode of cutting up the victim after 
immolation is described in detail : it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the animal would be so divided if there was no necessity 
for distribution.” 

Only a few extracts need be given : 

“ Separate its hide so that it may remain entire. Cut open its breast 
so as to make it appear like an eagle (with spread wings). Separate the 
forearms ; divide the arms into spokes ; separate successively in order 
the 26 ribs. Dig a trench for burying the excrements. Throw away tho 
blood to the Rakshasas. O slayer of cattle, 0 Adhrigu, accomplish your 
task; accomplish it according to rules.” 

The Gopatha Brahmana of tho Atharva-Yeda gives in detail the 
names of the different individuals who are to receive shares of 
the meat for the parts they take in the ceremony. The following 
are a -few of them : 

“The Prastata ia to receive the two jaws along with the tongue ; tho 
Pratiharta, thS neck and the hump ; the Udgata, tho eagle-like wings ; tho 
Neshfca, the right; arm ; the Sadasya, the left arm ; the householder who 
ordains the sacrifice the two right feet : his wife, the two left feet, Ac.” 

Diverse imprecations are hurled against those who venture to 
depart from this order of distribution. 

Some had poor shares, but all were allowed plentiful libations of 
the soma beer. 

Ashvamedha. — This rite was probably borrowed from tho Scyth- 
ians in Central Asia, who often sacrificed horses. The same 
importance was not attached to it in Vedic times as it acquired in 
after ages. • 

A year's preparation was needed for the horse sacrifice. Ac- 
cording to the TaiJtiriya Brahmana, “ten times eighteen” domes- 
tic animals were id be sacrificed with it. f Two hundred and sixty 
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wild animals wore also brought and tied to the sacrificial posts, but 
they were let loose after the fire had been carried round them. 

The first animal sacrificed was a goat to Puslian. That the horse 
was killed and cooked is evident, from the following extract, from, 
the Rig-Veda IT. 102. 

“11. Whatever (portion) of thy slaughtered (body) fall from thy 
carcase when it is being roasted by the fire (escaping) from the spit; 
let it not be left on the ground, nor on the (sacred) grass, but let it (all) 
be given to the longing gods. 

12. Let their exertions be for our good who watch the cooking of the 
horse; who say, It is fragrant ; therefore give us some; who solicit tho 
flesh of the horse as alms. 

13. The stick that is dipped into the caldron in which the flesh is 
boiled, the vessels that, distribute the broth, the covers of the dishes, 
the skewers, the knives, all do honour (to the horse). 

18. The axe penetrates the 34 ribs of the swift horse : the beloved of 
the gods (the immolators) cut up (t.hc horse) with skill, so that tho 
limbs may be un perforated, and recapitulating joint by joint.” 

This hymn would be nonsense of the horse was not really killed 
and cooked. Professor Wilson says ; 

“ That the horse is to )>o actually immolated admits of no question ; 
that the body was cut up into fragments is also clear; that these frag- 
ment® were dressed, partly boiled, and partly roasted, is also umlispu table ; 
and although the expressions may be differently understood, yet there 
is little reason to doubt that part of the flesh was eaten by the assistants, 
part presented as a burnt-offering to the gods.”* 

The horse, however, was comforted by tho thought that it was 
going to the gods : — 

“20. Let not thy precious body grieve thee, who art going verily (to 
"the gods) : let nor, tho axe linger in thy body ; let not tl;o greedy and 
unskilful f immolator), missing the members, mangle thy limbs needlessly 
with his knife. 

21. Verily at this moment thou dost not die ; nor art thou harmed ; 
for thou goest by auspicious paths to the gods. The horses of Indra, the 
steeds of the M units shall be yoked (to their cars), and a courser shall be 
placed in the shait of tho ass of the Ashvins (to bear thee to heaven).” 

Tu the Rig-Veda the object of tho A xhvamwlh a is no more than 
as usual with other rites, the acquiring of wealth and posterity ; 

22. May this horse bring to us all-sustaining wealth, with abundance 
or cows, ot excellent horses, and of male offspring ; may the spirited steed 
bring us exemption from wickedness ; may this horse, offered in oblation, 
procure for us bodily vigour.” # 

* Introduction to Tranalatiuii "of Kig-VTeda, 
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In the Bamayana the horse sacrifice is employed by the childless 
Dusaratha as the means of obtaining sons. As one stop towards 
this, the principal queen, Kausalya, is directed to lie all night in 
closest contact with the dead horse. “ In the morning,” says 
Wilson, “ when the queen is released from this disgusting and, 
in fact* impossible, contiguity, a dialogue, as given in the Yajush, 
anti in the Ashvamedha section of the Satapatha Brahmana, and as 
explained in the Sutras, takes place between the queen and the 
f females accompanying or attendant upon her, and the principal 
priests, which, though brief, is in the highest degree both silly 
and obscene. Wo find no vestige, however, of these revolting 
impurities in the liig-Vcda, although it is authority for practices 
sufficiently coarse, and such as respectable Hindus ‘of the present 
generation will find it difficult to credit as forming a part of the 
uncreated revelations of Brahma.”* 

A later idea was that the Ashvamedha was celebrated by a 
•monarch desirous of universal dominion. Another fiction was that a 
hundred celebrations deposed Indra from the throne of Swarga, 
and elevated the saer dicer to his place. 

Pr RUS n AMKD1TA, HUMAN SACRIFICE*. 

Human sacrifices, though now r regarded w ith horror, were prac- 
tised in ancient times by nearly all nations. The Aryan Hindus, 
the Greeks, Romans, Germans and Britons, once lived together, 
speaking the same language, and following the same customs. We 
know that human sacrifices were offered by the Western Aryans at 
an early period. In England, largo numbers of human beings were 
burnt alive in images made of wicker work. At Athens, a man and 
a woman were annually sacrificed to expiate the sins of the nation. 
The Germans sometimes immolated hundreds at a time. It is there- 
fore very probable that the practice prevailed also among the Eastern 
Aryans, 

The subject has been carefully investigated by Dr. llajendralala 
Mitra, the most distinguished Indian scholar of modern times, in a 
paper originally published in the Journal of thu Asiatic Soviet y of 
lfomjal. Some maintain that human sacrifices are not authorised 
in the Vedas, but were introduced in later times. Dr. Mirra says : 
“ As a Hindu writing on the actions of my forefathers — remote as 
they are — it would have been a source of great satisfaction to me if 
I could adopt this conclusion as true ; but I regret I cannot do so 
consistently with any allegiance to the cause of history.” 

His paper on the subject occupies 84 pages in his Indo- Aryans, 
giving numerous* quotations both in Sanskrit and 'English. The 

% * Introduction to Translation of Rig-’Vydu, Vol. II., p. xiii. 
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following is only a brief summary. Dr. Mifcra first describes the 
prevalence of human sacrifices in all parts of the world, both in 
aneieut and modern times. He adds : “ Benign and humane as was 
the spirit of the ancient Hindu religion, it was not at all opposed to 
animal sacrifice ; on tho contrary, most of the principal rites 
required the immolation of large numbers of various kinds ofibeasts 
and birds. One of the rites enjoined required tho performer to 
walk deliberately into the depth of the ocean of drown himself to 
death. This was called M a h a p rant li ana, and is forbidden in the 
present age. Another, an expiatory one, required tho sinner to 
burn himself to death, on a blazing pyre — the Tnshanala . This has 
not yet been forbidden. The gentlest of beings, the simple-minded 
women of Bengal, were for a long time in the habit of consigning 
their first-born babes to the sacred river Ganges at Sagar Island, 
and this was preceded by a religious ceremony, though it was # nofc 
authorised by any of tho ancient rituals. If tho spirit of tlio 
Hindu religion has tolerated, countenanced or promoted such acts, 
it would not be by any means unreasonable or inconsistent, to 
suppose that it should have, in primitive times, recognised the 
slaughter of human beings as calculated to appease, gratify, and 
secure tlie grace of, the gods. 

But to turn from presumptive evidence to the facts recorded in 
the Vedas. The earliest reference to human sacrifice occurs in the 
first book of the Rig- Veda. It contains seven hymns supposed to 
have been recited by one Sunahseplia when he was bound to a 
stake preparatory to ^eiug immolated. The story is given in the 
Aitariya Bralimana of the Rig- Veda. 

Harischandra had made a vow to sacrifice his first-born to 
Vanina if that deity would bless him with children. A child was 
born, named Rohita, and Varuna claimed it ; but the father evaded 
^fulfilling his promise under various pretexts until Rohita, grown up 
to man’s estate, ran away from home, when Vanina afflicted the 
father with dropsy. At last Rohita purchased one Sunahseplia from 
liis father Ajigarta for a hundred cows. When Sunahseplia had 
been prepared, they found nobody to bind him to the sacrificial 
post. Thou Ajigarta said, 1 ‘ Give me another hundred, and I 
shall bind him.” They gave him another hundred cows, and he 
bound him. When Sunahseplia had been prepared and bound, 
when tho Apri hymns had been sung, and lie had been led round 
tlie five, they found nobody to kill him. Next Ajigarta said. 

Give im: another hundred, and I shall kill him.” They gave him 
another huudred cows, and he came whetting the knife. Sunah- 
sopha then recited the hymns praising Agni, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
t and other gods. He says > 

“l' 3, Sunahsephas, seized and bound to tlie three-footed tree, has 

■ * « ' 
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invoked the son of Aditi : may tho regal Varuna, wise and irresistible, 
liberate him ; may ho let loose his bonds.” 

Varuna, pleased with the hymns of Sunahsephas, set him free. 
Disgusted with his father, he forsook him, and becamo the adopted 
son of Visvamitra, his maternal uncle. 

This® story shows that human sacrifices were really offered. If 
Harischandra had simply to tie his son to a post and after repeat- 
ing a few mantras over him, let him oft 4 perfectly sound, ho could 
easily havo done so. “The running away of the son from his 
father would also bo unmeaning ; the purchase of a substitute 
stupid ; the payment of a fee of a hundred head of cattle to under- 
take the butcher’s work quite supererogatory; and the sharpening 
of the knife by Ajigarta a vain preliminary.” Dr. Mitra adds : 
“ Seeing that, until the beginning of this century, the practice of 
offering the first-born to tho river Ganges was common, and the 
story simply says that Sunahsephas was offered to the water-god 
Varuna as a substitute for the first-born Rohita, ho can perceive 
.nothing in it inconsistent or unworthy of belief.” 

This view is supported by Max Muller. He says that the story 
in the Aitareya Brahmaua “ shows that, at that early time, tlio 
Brahmans were familiar with the idea of human sacrifices, and that 
men who were supposed to belong to the caste of the Brahmans 
were ready to sell their sons for that purpose.” 

The Purmhumedha was celebrated for the attainment of suprem- 
acy over all created beings. Its performance was limited to Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas. It could be commenced only on the tenth 
of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra, and altogether it re- 
quired 40 days for its performance, though only 5 out of the 40 days 
were specially called the days of tho Furushainedha, whence it got 
the name of panchaha . Eleven sacrificial posts were required for it, 
and to each of them was tied an animal fit for Agni and Soma (a 
barren cow), £he human victims being placed between the posts. 

The earliest indication of this rite occurs in the Vajasaneyi San- 
liita of the White Yajur Veda. The passage in it bearing on the 
subject is supposed to describe the different kinds of human victims 
appropriate for particular gods and goddesses. The section, in which 
it occurs, opens with three verses which, the commentator says, 
were intended to servo as mantras for offerings of human victims. 
Then follows a series of 179 names of gods in the dative case, each 
followed by the name of one or more persons in the objective case ; 
thus: “to Brahma a Brahmana, to tho Maruts a Vaisya,” Ac. 
The copula )£ nowhere given, and it is quite optional with the 
reader to supply whatever verb he chooses. The whole of their 
names occurs also in the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur 
Veda, with only a few slight variations, and in some cases having 
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tho verb alabhatc after them. This verb is formed of the root hibli, 
“ to kill*' with the prefix d, and commentators have generally ac- 
cepted the term to mean slaughter, though in some cases it means 
consecration before slaughter. 

Dr. R. Mitra quotes the 179 names in full, and gives long explan- 
atory extracts from the Brahmanas and Apastambba. Ho arrives 
at the following conclusion: “ Probably the number originally 
sacrificed was few, and that when the rito became emblematic, tho 
number was increased in confirmation of some liturgical theory, 
particularly as it did not involve any trouble or difficulty. But 
whether so or not, certain it is that at one time or other men were 
immolated for the gratification of some divinity or other in this rito 
or its prototype.” 

The presumption is strong that the real sacrifice belonged to tho 
Sanliita, and tho Brahmana divested it of its hideousness and cruel- 
ty and nmdo it emblematic, even as the Vaishnavas have, within 
the last five or six hundred years, replaced the sacrifice of goats 
and buffaloes to Chamiika by that of pumpkins and sugar-cane. 

Nor is the Purushamedha the only sacrifice at which human 
sacrifices were ordained. The Ashvamedha, or horse sacrifice, re- 
quired tho immolation of a human being just as much as the 
former, and hence it is that the horse sacrifice was prohibited in 
tho Kali Yuga along with it. 

The Satapatha Brahmana, in another passage, has a verso which 
is remarkable for the manner in which the human victim is therein 
referred to. It s?, t s, “ Let a (ire offering be made with the head of 
a man. Tho offering is the rite itself (yajna) ; therefore does it 
make a man part of the sacrificial animals ; and henco it is that 
among animals man is included in sacrifice.” 

Passing from the Brahmanas to tho Itihasas, wo have arnplo 
evidence to show that tho rite of Purushamedha was not unknown 
to their authors. The Institutes of Manu affords the sp-mo evidence, 
but it would seem that when it; came into currency, the rite was 
looked upon with horror, and so it was prohibited as unfit to be per- 
formed in the present age. 

But while the Puranas suppressed the Purushamedha they afford 
abundant indications of another rite requiring the immolation of a 
human victim having come into vogue. This was Narabali, or 
mi man sacr ifice to the goddess Ohamunda, or Chandika, — a dark, 
fierce sanguinary divinity. 

Ti e Kali ka Purana says : “ By a human sacrifice attended by the 
forms laid down, Devi remains gratified for a thousand years, 
and by a sacrifico of three men one hundred thousand years.” A 
human sacrifice is described as atibali (highest sacrifice.) (t Tho 
fact is well known,” says Dr. Mitra, “ that for a long time the rite 
was common all over llqidustan ; and persons aVo not wanting who 
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suspect that there are still nooks and corners in India where human 
victims are occasionally slaughtered for the gratification of the 
Devi.” 

“ Apart from the sacrifices enjoined in the Sastras, there used, 
in former times, to be offered human victims to several dii m inures 
(inferior gods) by way of expiations or good-will offerings whenever 
a newly excavated tank failed to produce sufficient water, or a 
temple or building cracked, accidents which were attributed to mal- 
evolent divinities who generally yielded to the seductive influence 
of sanguinary offerings.” 

“ The offering of one's own blood to the goddess is a mediaeval 
and modern rite. It is made by women, and there is scarcely a 
respectable house in all Bengal, the mistress of which has not, at 
one time or other, shed her blood under the notion of satisfying the 
goddess by the operation. Whenever her husband or a son is 
dangerously ill, a vow is made that, on the recovery of the patient, 
the goddess would bo regaled with human blood, and in the first 
Dnrga Puja following, or at the temple at Kalighnt, or at some 
other sacred fane, the lady performs certain core monies, and then 
bares her breast in the presence of the goddess, and with a nail- 
cutter (nanina) draws a few drops of blood from between her busts, 
and offers them to the divinity.” 

Dr. 11. Mitra gives the following summary of the conclusions 
which may be fairly drawn from the facts cited above : 

1 fit. That looking to the history of human civilization and the rituals 
of the Hindus, there is nothing to justify the belief that in ancient times 
the Hindus were incapable of sacrificing human beings to their gods. 

2nd. That the Sunaliseplia hymns of the llik Sanhita most probably 
refer to a human sacrifice. 

3rd. That the Aitareya Brahmana refers to an actual and not a 
typical human sacrifice. 

4 th. That jfche Purushamedha originally required the actual sacrifice 
of men. 

5 th. That the Satapatha Brahmana sanctions human sacrifice in somo 
cases, but makes the Purushamedha emblematic. 

(5 th. That the Taittiriya Brahmana ejijoins the sacrifice of a man at 
the Horse Sacrifice. 

7 tit. That the Puranas recognise human sacrifices to Chaudika, but 
prohibit, tlio Purushamedha rite. 

8 th. That, the Tanlras enjoin human sacrifices to Cliarulika, and 
require that when human victims are not available, the effigy of a human 
being should be sacrificed to her.” 

» 

Reaction against Sacrifices. 

There have been many changes in the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Hindus. They ♦have changed their gods again and 
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again as has been already shown ; Dyaus, Vanina, Agni, Indra 
now being superseded by Vishnu, Siva, Rama, and Krishna. 

Their practices have also changed. When the Aryans entered 
the Punjab, they were largely a pastoral people, their flocks and 
herds affording a large proportion of their food. It has been 
shown that the Aryans in Vedic times ate beef and drank freflly the 
intoxicating soma beer. Much of their time was spent in fighting 
with the aborigines, whose fields and cattle they sought to take. 
Indra, supposed to be strong in battle, was therefore the principal 
god. 

By degrees the Aryans were settled in peaceful possession of the 
country, the aborigines having either retired t;o the mountains or 
been reduced to slavery. The Aryans became milder than their 
forefathers. Instead of considering beef the best of food and 
delighting in soma beer, they began to think that no life should be 
taken and that no intoxicating liquors should bo tasted. 

The new doctrine of transmigration arose, unknown to the Vedic 
Aryans, who did not believe that at death they passed from one 
body to another. This was a strong reason against the use of meat. 
A man’s grandmother might become a sheep, and if killed, he 
might oat her. 

Animal worship, which sprang up, was another influence. The 
old Aryans worshipped chiefly the heavenly bodies ; they did not 
look upon cows as sacred, but killed and ate them freely. For a 
people to eat their gods, seemed as wicked as to eat their parents. 

The chief leader m the movement against sacrifices and the use 
of soma beer, was Gautama Buddha, the son of an Indian Raja, 
who lived about 2,400 years ago. His first command was, (( Thou 
slialt not take any life.” This referred to life of any kind. His 
priests were forbidden even to pluck up any vegetable, which was 
► supposed to have life like animals, and into which a person might 
pass in another birth. The following was one argument used by 
the Buddhists against sacrifices. The Vedic hymns say that animals 
sacrificed went to heaven. A man should therefore sacrifice his 
father, because he would go to heaven ! 

Another command of Buddha was, “ Thou shalt not taste any 
intoxicating drink.” The evils of drunkenness began to be felt, 
and though the Rig-Veda has 114 hymns in praise of the soma beer, 
its use was given up by the great body of the Hindus, though some 
tribes have retained their drinking habits. 

The changes which Buddha advocated were largely carried out 
by the influence of Asoka, the powerful king of Magadha, whose 
empire extended from Bengal to the borders of Afghanistan. He 
reigned from about b. c. 260 to 220. There are, rock inscriptions 
winch he caused to bo made in different parts of India. One of 
them is as follows ; “ Thistis the edict, ef the beloved of tha gods, the 
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Raja Piyadasi. The putting to death of animals is to be entirely 
discontinued.” 

The reaction can bo gradually traced. Panini, the grammarian, 
says that- there are old and new Brahrnanas. The Aitareya Brali- 
inana of the Rig-Vcda, supposed to be the oldest, refers to sacrifices 
as reaHy offered. The Satapatha Brahmana in some cases attempts 
to spiritualize them away. Animals and men were let loose after 
being tied to the sacrificial posts. Some of tho leading doctrines 
or Buddha were adopted by the Brahmans, and the slaying of 
animals, even in sacrifice, became revolting to them. When 
Manu’s Code was compiled, things were partly in a transition stage, 
and it is inconsistent. It says : 

“ 22. The prescribed beasts and birds are to be slain by Brahmana for 
the sacrifice, and also for the support of dependents ; for Agastya did 
(so)*formerly. 

23. There were, indeed, offerings of eatable beasts and birds in the 
ancient sacrifices and in the oblations of Brahmans and Ksliatriyas.” 
Bk. V. 

On the other hand it says : 

“ 46. He who desires not to cause confinement, death, and pain to 
living beings, (but is) desirous of the good of all, gets endless happi- 
ness.” V. 

The superiority of not eating flesh to sacrifices is thus shown : — 

“ 53. He who for a hundred years sacrifices every year with a horse- 
sacrifice, and he who eats not flesh, the fruit of the virtue of both is 
equal; 1 V. 

Animal sacrifices are declared to have passed away, and others 
are substituted : 

u 84. All the Vedic rites, oblational (and) sacrificial, pass away ; but « 
this imperishable syllable Om is to be known to be Brahma and also 
Prajapati. 1 ' 

“ 85. The sacrifice of muttering (this word, &c.) is said to be better 
by tenfold than the regular sacrifice ; if inaudible, it is a hundredfold 
(better) ; and a thousandfold, if mental/' II. 

The “ five great sacrifices ordered for householders every day by 
the great seers” were : 

“ 70. Teaching the Veda, the Veda sacrifice ; offering cakes and 
water, the sacrifice to the manes ; an ottering to fire, the sacrifice to tho 
gods ; offering of food, to all beings ; honour to guests, the sacrifice to 
men.” III.* 

The Vaishnava^ worship has had a considerable influence in 
putting a stop to animal sacrifices. It lias been mentioned that 
within thq last five* or six centuries they have replaced the sacrifice 
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of goats and buffaloes, even to Ohandikn, by pumpkins and sugar- 
cane. 

Goats and buffaloes are still offered to Kali, but the image of a 
man, after the ceremony of prnnpraUi<hfa ) is substituted^, for a 
lmniau being. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE VEDAS. 

Prayer is an essential part of religion. Relief in God leads a man 
to ask Him for such blessings as ho thinks himself to need. 

Prayer is an index both to a man's own character and to the 
supposed nature of the deity he worships. Most people are worldly, 
aud their prayers are only for temporal, blessings, for wealth, 
for sons, recovery from sickucss, deliverance from earthly enemies, 
&c. Only a few are spiritually minded, and seek for pardon of 
sin, holiness, and communion with God. 

The Vodic Aryans had a (inn belief in the virtue of prayer. One 
hymn says, u May he (Indra) hear us, for ho has ears to hear. Flo 
is asked "for riches; will he despite onr prayers?” At the conse- 
cration of a house the guardian spirit is thus addressed : “ Lord 
of the dwelling ! bid us welcome hither; freedom from harm grant 
us, and happy entrance; ; as we approach with prayer, accept it of 
ns ; propitious be to bipeds and quadrupeds.” The Vedas are largely 
a collection of prayers. 

The hymns usually begin by praising the gods for their supposed 
excellencies, their groat deeds, sometimes even their personal beauty. 
The following are some examples : 

,s I offer especial praise to the most bountiful, fcho excellent, the 
opulent, the verily powerful and stately Indra.” * 

Indra is praised for his exploits : — 

u Thou hast slain Karan ja and Parnaya with thy bright gleaming 
spear, in the cause of Abhigwa: unaided, thou didst demolish tho 
hundred cities of Vangrida, when besieged by Rijiswan.” 

Agni. is thus celebrated : 

“The immortal and resplendent. Agni, the hearer of oblations, honour- 
ed by the Rudras ami Vasns, the invoker of the gods, who presides over 
oblations, and is the distributer of riches, praised by his worshippers, and 
admired like a chariot amongst mankind, accepts the oblations that arc 
successively presented.” 1 

14 Agni, tho head of heaven, tho navel of earth, became tho ruler over 
both earth and heaven : all the gods engendered thee, Vaiswanara, in tho 
form of light for the venerable sage,” » * 
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in another hymn supreme power is ascribed to Vanina : 

“ Thou, O wise god (Vanina), art lord of all, of heaven and earth, 
listen on thy way.” 

The*Maruts are thus addressed : 

“ Hot Maruts, leaders (of rites), bo propitious to ns, you who are 
infinitely opulent, immortal, shudders of rain, renowned for truth, wise, 

young, greatly glorified, and worshipped with copious oblations.” 

• 

The gods are sometimes praised for their beauty. “ Good-look- 
ing” is a common epithet. The aborigines had small noses : hence 
the Aryans called them “ goat-nosed,” “ noseless.” On the other 
hand, ludra is thus addressed. 

“ ludra, with the handsome nose, bo pleased with these animating 
praises.” 

“Offer the oblation to that Sinivali (the Moon), the protectress of man- 
kind, who has beautiful arms, beautiful fingers, who is the parent of 
many children.” 


Blessings asked. 

Wraith . — The ancient Aryans wore largely a pastoral people. 
Professor llhai tacharyyji infers this from “ cows, tho recovery of cows, 
the plunder of cows, tho increase of cows, and gifts of cows being 
described in the Rig Veda in such permutations and combina- 
tions.”* Prayers for cows form a frequent petition, but wealth in 
every form is desired. The following are some examples : — 

“ Grant us, Indra, wealth beyond measure or calculation, inexhaustible, 
the source of cattle, of food, of all life.” 

“ Agni, procure for us the food that is in heaven and raid-air, aud grant 
us the wealth that is on earth.” 

“ Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands of excellent cows 
and horses.” • 

“We solicit, Indra, for a thousand well-trained, swift-going horses, for 
a hundred jars of Soma juice. Wo seek to bring down from thee 
thousands and hundreds of cattle; may riches come to us from thee.” 

“ We solicit the good-looking (Puslian) for riches.” 

“Affluent Ushas, bestow upon these (thy) devout adorers, food and 
posterity, so that, being opulent, they may, without stint, bestow riches 
upon us : bright born goddess (who art) sincerely praised for (the gift of) 
horses.” 

Rain . — Indra is often invoked for this blessing : 

“ Indra, Ity theo is food (rendered) everywhere abundant, easy of 
attainment, and assuredly perfect : wiclder of the thunderbolt, set open 
the cow pastures, afid provide (ample) wealth.” 


* Tag ore Law Lecture#, p.jJLO. 
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“ Heaven ami earth avc unable to sustain thee when destroying thine 
enemies : thou mavest command the waters of heaven : send us liberally 
kino.” 

Children. — These form a frequent petition : — 

“ Agni, confer upon me vigour, progeny, and life.” , 

“ Horne in your car that traverses the three worlds, bring to us, Ashwins, 
present affluence, attended by (male) progeny.” 

“ Wide-hipped Sinivali (the Moon), who art the sister of the gods, 
accept the offered oblations, and grant us, goddess, progeny.” 

Debt. — Getting into debt has been common in Iudia from the 
earliest times. The following prayer refers to it :~ 

“ Discharge Varuna, the debts (contracted) by my progenitors, and 
those now (contracted) by me ; and may I not, royal Varuna, be dependent 
(on the debts contracted) by another.” * 

Preservation from Danger. — Amidst constant wars with the abori- 
gines, this request frequently occurs in the hymns 

tl Indra, who art the object of praises, let not men do injury to our 
persons : thou art mighty, keep off violence.” 

u Invincible Indra, protect us in battles abounding in spoil, with 
insuperable defences.” 

“ Youthful and most resplendent Agni, protect us against evil spirits, 
and from the malevolent (man) who gives no gifts : protect us from 
noxious (animals), and from those who seek to kill us.” 

Destruction of . Lnemies . — Some prayers iuclude all who aro 
unfriendly : — 

<l Resplendent Agni, invoked by oblations of clarified butter, cons umo 
our adversaries who arc defended by evil spirits.” 

41 Indra, destroy cvei’y one that reviles us ; slay every one that docs us 
injury.” * ' 

“ Indra, destroy this ass, (our adversary), praising thee with such dis- 
cordant speech.” 

“Do ye, 0 lord of the virtuous, slay our Aryan cnomics, slay our 
Dasya enemies, destroy all those that, hate us.” 

The Rishis who wrote the hymns wore not always friendly with 
ono another. 44 Especially prominent,” says Weber, “ is the enmity 
between the families of Vasishtha and Visvamitra, which runs 
through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an important part in 
the epic, and is kept up to the latest tiraCvS ; so that, for example, a 
commentator of the V eda who claims to bo descended from Vasishtha, 
leaves passages unexpovmded in which the lattey is stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred owes 
its origin to the trifling ^circumstance of Vasishtha haring been 
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once appointed chief sacrificial priest instead of Visvamitra by one 
of the petty kings of those early times.”* 

In the Markandeya Purana, Vasishtha curses Visvamitra and turns 
him intjp a crane, while Vasishtha is changed into a starling. The 
two fought so furiously that tlio course of the universe was disturb- 
ed, anck many creatures perished. 

Tlio Risbis showed their hatred of the niggard who gave no 
gifts, who presented no offerings : — 

u When will Indra crush the illiberal man like a bush with his foot ?” 

u Indra consorts not with the man who offers no libation, however 
flourishing; but overwhelms and at onco destroys such a person, whilst 
he gives the godly man a herd of kino as his portion.” 

“ Hurl thy burning holt against the hater of devotion, O wise deity ; 
pierce the hearts of the niggards with a probe ; and then subject them 
to ust” 

. But the fiercest indignation is reserved for the aborigines who 
are looked upon as demons : — 

“ Indra and Soma, burn the Rahshasas, destroy them, throw them 
clown, yc two Bulls, the people that grow in darkness, throw down the 
madmen, suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay tlio vora- 
cious. Indra and Soma, up together, against the cursing demon ! May 
he burn and hiss like an oblation in tlio tire ! Put your everlasting hatred 
on the villain who hates the Brahman, who cats flesh, and whose look Is 
abominable.” 

<£ Hurl upon them thy hottest bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them, overpower them ; kill and subdue the Uaksha&as, O Maghavan ! Tear 
up tlio Rakshasas by the roots, Indra, cut. him in the midst, destroy him 
at the extremities. How long dost thou delay ? Hurl thy burning 
shaft against the enemy of the priest.” 

Pardon of Sin,— -Petitions for this arc comparatively very rare. 
They occur chiefly in two or three hymns to Varuna which will here- 
after be quoted in full. The following arc other examples : — 

“Waters, take away whatever sin has been (found) in me, whether 1 
have (knowingly) done wrong, or have pronounced imprecations (against 
holy men), or have spoken untruth.” 

<c Aditi, Mitra, and also Varuna, forgive, if we have committed any 
sin against you! May not the long darkness come over us! May Aditi 
grant us sinlessncss. 

“ May our sin, Agni, be repented of; manifest riches to us ; may our 
sin be repented of.” 

Prayer a bargain.— The praises and offerings of worshippers are 
supposed to increase the power of the gods 

“ May these our' praises augment the power of thee (Indra), who 
* * History of Indian Literature* ]*]>. 37, 38. 
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art long-lived, and being agreeable to thee, may they yield delight 
(to us.) 

“ Depart (Indra) ; take the reins in your hands ; the effused and excit- 
ing juices have exhilarated thee ; wiclder of the thunderbolt ; thus filled 
with nutriment, rejoice with tliy spouse. 

“ They, Indra, who present to thee oblations, augment thy vast strength 
and thy manly vigour.” 

There is little love or gratitude expressed in the hymns. The 
gods and their worshippers are like traders in a bargain. “ I give 
this for that.” Barth, a great Sanskrit scholar, sums up the pray- 
ers of the Vedas in the words, a Here is butter ; give us cows.” 
The following are examples : — 

“ Agui and Soma, give ample (recompense) to him who presents to 
vou both this clarified butter.’* I. 93. 

“ Agiii, thou art praised by us for the sake of wealth.” I. 31. 

“ Indra, propitiated by these offerings, by these oblations, dispel poverty 
with cattle and horses.” I. 53. 

“ What suitable praise may bring the son of strength, Indra, before us 
to give us wealth ?” 111. 24, 1. 

“Indra bestows wealth upon him who offers a libation to him.” 
III. 24, o. 

The god Rudra is (in treated not to “ take advantage, like a 
trader, of bis worshippers.” 

The Rev. K. S. Macdonald says: “ Canon Rawlmson points out the 
relation as almost the very opposite to what one would expect. — the 
worshipper being tne lord and master, tlie worshipped being the 
servant, if not the slave: 1 The offerings of praiso and sacrifice, 
and especially the offering of the Soma juice, were considered not 
merely to please the god who was the object of them, but to lay him 
under a binding obligation, and almost to compel him to grant the 
request of the worshippers/ € Who buys this — my Indra/ says 
Vamadeva, a Vedic poet, < with ten milch kine ? When ho shall 
have slain his foes, then let the purchaser give him back to me 
agaiu/ which the commentator explains, as follows: ‘Vamadova, 
baaing by much praise got Indra into his possession, or subjugation, 
proposes to make a bargain when about to dispose of lvim / and 
so he offers for ten milch kine to hand him over temporarily, 
apparently to any person who will pay the price, with the proviso 
than when Indra has subdued the person’s foes, he is to be returned 
to the vendor !”* 

In la, or times this idea, was still more strongly developed. Tho 
performance of austerities for a continued period wvts supposed 
to constrain the gods to grant the desired boon, although fraught 
with peril and even destruction to themselves. 

* 71* e Vedic Reli'jithi, p. 137. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE RIG -VEDA HYMNS. 

Verses have already been quoted from, a number of the Vcdic 
hymns. To give a better idea of their character, some are given 
entire. The translations are chiefly from Professor 'Wilson, based 
on th ^Commentary of Sayan a, regarded as the greatest commentator 
on the Vedas. Only a few hymns can be extracted, but all are 
wry much alike. 


Hymns to Agni. 

Of these there is a very large number. The following is the first 
in the Rig- Veda : — 

1? “ I glorify Agni, the purohit of the sacrifice, the divine, the ininis- 
trant, who presents the oblation (to the gods), and is the possessor of 
great wealth. 

2. May that Agni who is celebrated both by ancient and modern 
sages, conduct the gods hither. 

3. Through Agni the worshipper obtains that affluence which in- 
creases day by day, which is the source of fame and the multiplier 
of mankind. 

4. Agni, the unobstructed sacrifice of which thou art on every side the 
protector, assuredly reaches the gods. 

5. May Agni, the presenter of oblations, the attainer of know- 
ledge, he who is true, renowned and divine, come hither with the gods. 

6. Whatever good thou mayest, Agni, bestow upon the giver (of the 
oblation), that verily, Angiras, shall revert to thee. 

7. We approach thee, Agni, with reverential homage in our thonghts, 
daily, both morning and evening. 

8. Thee, the radiant, the protector of sacrifices, the constant illumin- 
ator of truth* increasing in thine own dwelling. 

0. Agni, be unto us easy of access, as is a father to his son ; be ever 
present with us for our good.” 

The following, addressed to the same deity, is from Ashtaka 1, 67. 

<f l. Born in the woods, the friend of man, Agni protects his wor- 
shipper, as a Raja favours an able man ; kind as a defender, prosperous 
as a performer of (good) works, may he, the invoker of the gods, the 
bearer of oblations, be propitious. 

2. Holding in his hand all (sacrificial) wealth, and hiding in the 
hollows (of+tho waters), he filled tho gods with alarm ; the leaders (the 
gods), the upholders of acts, then recognize Agni when they have recited 
the prayers conceited in the heart. 

3. Like the unjborn (sun) he sustains the earth and the firmament, 
and props up the heaven with true, prayoife; Agni, in whom is all sus- 

. ■ II 1 
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teriancc, cherish t:ho pi .aces that are grateful to animals ; repair (to the 
spots) where there is no pasturage. 

4. He who knows Agni hidden in the hollows; he who approaches 
him as the maintain or of truth; those who performing worship, ...repeat 
his praises, to them assuredly lie promises affluence. 

0. The wise (first) honouring Agni, as they do a dwelling, worship 
him who implants their (peculiar) virtues in herbs, as progeny in 
their parents, and who, the source of knowledge and of all sustenance, 
(abides) in the domicile of the waters.” 

The next translation is from Max Miillor, II. t>. 

1. Agni, accept this log which 1 offer to thee, accept this my 
service ; listen well to these my songs. 

2. With this log, O Agni, may we worship thee, thou son of strength, 
conqueror of horses ! and with this hymn, thou high-born ! 

3. May wo thy servants serve tlieo with songs, 0 gran ter of riches, 
thou who loves t songs and delightest in riches. 

4. Thou lord of wealth and giver of wealth, bo tliou wise and power- 
ful ; drive away from us our enemies I 

5. He gives ns rain from heaven, he gives ns inviolable strength, ho 
gives us food a thousandfold. 

(3. Youngest of the gods, their messenger, their invoker, most deserv- 
ing ot worship, conic, at our praise, to hi.ru who worships thee and 
longs for thy help. 

7. For thou, 0 sage, goest wisely between these two creations (heaven 
and earth, gods and men), like a friendly messenger between two hamlets. 

8. Thou art wise, and tliou hast been pleased, perform thou, intelli- 
gent Agni, the sacrifice without interruption, sit down on this sacred 
grass !*' 


Hymns to Indra. 

«- 

As already mentioned, more hymns arc addressed t& this god in 
the Kig-Veda than to any other. He is especially supplicated for 
rain and the destruction of enemies. To strengthen him for battle, 
he is encouraged to quaff abundantly the Soma juice. The following 
are examples from Wilson’s translation : 

1. Voracious (Indra) has risen up (as ardently) as a horse (approaches) 
a mare, to partake of the copious libations contained in the ladles; having 
stayed his well* horsed, golden and splendid chariot, he ilics himself, 
capable of heroic (actions, with the beverage). 

2. His adorers, bearing oblations, are thronging round (him), as 
(merchants) covetous of gain crowd the ocean (iu vessels) chi a voyage: 
ascend quickly, with a hymn to the powerful India, the protector of the 

• solemn sacrifice, as women (climb) a mountain. ' 

* * fit I p :< t Y ol. I . p 31 » 
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3. He is quick in action and mighty ; his faultless and destructive 
prowess shines in manly (conflict) like the peak of a mountain (afar), 
with which clothed in iron (armour), he, the suppressor of the malignant, 
when exhilarated (by the Soma juice), cast the wily Sushna into prison 
and bonds. 

4. JDivine strength waits, like the suu upon the dawn, upon that 
Indra who is made more powerful for protection by thee, (his worshipper), 
who with resolute vigour resists the gloom, and inflicts severe castigation 
ifpon his enemies, making them cry aloud (with pain). 

5. When thou, destroying Indra, didst distribute the (previously) . 
hidden life-sustaining, undeeaying waters through the different quarters 
of the heaven, then, animated (by the Soma juice), thou didst engage in 
battle, and with exulting (prowess) slowest Vritra, and didst send down 
an ocean of waters. 

6. Thou, mighty Indra, sendostdown from heaven by thy power, upon 
the*rea)ms of earth, the (world) sustaining rain; exhilarated (by the 
Soma juice), thou hast expelled the waters (from the clouds), and hast 
crushed Vritra by a solid rock. I. 4. 6. 

1. The sages have formerly been possessed of this thy supremo 
power, Lidia, as if it were present with them, one light of whom shines 
upon the earth, the other in heaven, and both arc in combination with 
each other, as banner (mingles with banner) in battle. 

2. He upholds, and has spread out, the earth ; having struck (the 
clouds), ho has extricated the waters; ho has slain Ahi, he. has pierced 
Rauhina, he has destroyed, by his prowess, the mutilated (Vritra). 

3. Armed with the thunderbolt, and confident, in his strength, lie has 
gone on destroying the cities of the Dasyus. Thunderer, acknowledg- 
ing (t.hc praises of thy worshipper), cast, for his sake, thy shaft against 
the Dasyu, and augment the strength and glory of the Ary a. 

4. Maghavan, possessing a name that is to ho glorified, offers to him 
who celebrates it those (revolving) ages of man ; the thundorer, the 
scatterer (of his foes), sallying forth to destroy the Dasyus, has obtained, 
a name (renowned for victorious) prowess. 

5. Behold this, the vast and extensive (might of Indra) ; have con- 
fidence in his prowess ; ho has recovered the cattle, he has recovered the 
horses, the plants, the waters, the woods. 

6. We offer the Soma libation to him who is the performer of many 
exploits, the best (of the gods), the showerer (of benefits), the possessor 
of true strength, the hero who, holding respect for wealth, takes it from 
him who performs no sacrifice, like a foot pad (from a traveller), and pro- 
ceeds (to give it) to the sacrificer. 

7. Thou didst perform Indra, a glorious deed, when thou didst 
awaken the sleeping Ahi with thy thunderbolt ; then the wives (of the 
gods), the IVtarufcs, and all the gods, imitated thy exultation. 

8. Inasmuch, Indra, as thou hast slain Sushna, Piprn, Kuyava, and 
Vritra, and destroyed the cities of Sam bar a, therefore may Mitra, Vanina, 
Adifci, — ocean, eartlj, and heaven, grunt us that (which we desire). 

* - » . I. 7. 10. 
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The Maruts. 

The Maruts, the storm-gods, often associated with Indra, have 
many hymns addressed to them. The following is an example: 

1. Annilulators (of adversaries), endowed with great strength, loud- 
shouting, unbending, inseparable partakers of the evening oblation, 
constantly worshipped, and leaders (of the clouds), (the Maruts), bj r their 
personal decorations, are conspicuous (in the sky), like certain rays of the 
sun. 

2. When, Maruts, flying like birds along a certain path, (of the sky), 
you collect the moving passing (clouds) in the nearest portions (of the 
firmament), then, coming into collision with your cars, they pour forth 
(the waters) ; therefore, do you shower upon your worshipper the honey- 
coloured rain. 

3. When they assemble (the clouds) for the good work, earth trembles 
at their impetuous movements, like a wife (whose husband is away) : 
sportive, capricious, armed with bright weapons, and agitating (the 
solid rocks), they manifest their inherent, might. 

4. The troop of Maruts is self-moving, deer-borne, ever young, lord of 
this (earth), and invested with vigour: you, who are sincere liberators 
from debt, irreproachable, and shedders of rain, are the protectors of 
this our rito. 

5. We declare by our birth from our ancient sire, that the tongue (of 
praise) accompanies the manifesting (invocation of the Maruts) at the 
libations of the Soma.; for, inasmuch as they stood by, encouraging Tndra 
in the conflict, they have acquired names that are to be recited at 
sacrifices. 

6. Combining with the solar rays, they have willingly poured down 
(rain) for the welfare (of mankind), and hymned by the priests, have 
been pleased partakers of the (sacrificial food) ; addressed with praises, 
moving swiftly, and exempt from fear, they have become possessed of a 

• station agreeable and suitable to the Maruts. I. G. 3. 

V 

Parjanya. 

Parjanya has three hymns addressed to him as the rain-god. In 
later times the name is applied to Indra. The following, says Max 
Muller, is a very fair specimen of Vedic hymns : 

1. Invoke tho strong god with these songs ! praise Parjanya, wor- 
ship him with veneration 1 for he, the roaring bull, scattering drops, 
gives seed- fruit to plants. 

2. j...u cuts the trees asunder, he kills evil spirits; the whole world 
trembles before his mighty weapon. Even the guiltless flees before the 
powerful, when Parjanya thundering strikes down the evil-doers. 

3. Like a charioteer, striking his horses with a ivhip, ho puts forth 

his messengers of rain. From afar arise the roarings of the lion, when 
Parjanya makes the sky full of rain, * < 
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4. The winds blow, the lightnings fly, plants spring up, the sky pours. 
Food is produced for the whole world, when Parjanya blesses the earth 
with his seed. 

5. O Par jan ya, thou at whose work the earth bows down, thou at 
whose work hoofed animals are scattered, thou at whose work the plants 
asBum%all forms, grant to us thy great protection ! 

6. O Maruts, give us the rain of heaven, make the streams of the 
strong horse run down ! And come hither with thy thunder, pouring out 
waiter, for thou (0 Parjanya) art the living god, thou art our father. 

7. Do thou roar, and thunder, and give fruitfulness! Fly around 
us with thy chariot full of water ! Draw forth thy water skin, when it 
has been opened and turned downward, and let the high arid the low 
places become level ! 

8. Draw up the large bucket, and pour it out ; let, the streams pour 
forth freely ! Soak heaven and earth with fatness ! and let there be a 
good draught for the cows ! 

0. O Parjanya, when roaring and thundering thou killcst the 
evildoers, then everything rejoices, whatever lives on earth. 

10. Thou hast sent rain, stop now ! Thou hast made the deserts passa- 
ble, thou hast made plants grow for food, and thou hast obtained praise 
from men.* V. 83. 


Surya. 

8 mya, the sun, is one of the chief Vedic deities. The following 
hymn is addressed to liim : — 

1. The wonderful host of rays lias risen ; the eye of Mitra, Vanina, 
and Agui; the sun, the soul of all that moves or is immoveable, has 
filled (with his glory) the heaven, the earth, and the firmament. 

2. The Sun follows the divine arid brilliant Ushas, as a man 
(follows a young and elegant) woman ; at which season pious men per- 
form (the ceremonies established for) ages, worshipping the auspicious 
(Sun) for the sake of good (reward). 

3. The auspicious, swift horses of the Sun, well-limbed, road-travers- 
ing, wlio merit to be pleased with praise, reverenced by us, have ascended 
to the summit of the sky, and quickly circnmbulate earth and heaven. 

5. Such is the divinity, such is the majesty of the Sun, that when lie 
lias set, he has withdrawn (into himself) the diffused (light which had 
been shed) upon the unfinished task ; when he has unyoked his coursers 
from his car, then night extends the veiling darkness over all. 

5. The Sun, in the sight of Mitra and Varuna, displays his form (of 
brightness) in the middle of the heavens, and his rays extend, on one 
band, his infinite and brilliant power, or, on the other (by their depar- 
ture), bring on the blackness of night. 

6. This ofay, Gods, with the rising of tlio Sun, deliver us from heinous 
sin ; and may Mitra^ Varuna, Aditi, — ocean, earth, and heaven, be favour- 
able to this our prayer. I. 8. 10. 

u * India, What can it Teach ns ? -pp. 180, 187. 
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Ushas. 

The following hymn is addressed to Ushas, the Dawn, the daughter 
of heaven and sister of the Adityas : — 

1. She shines upon ns, like a young wife, rousing every living being 
to go to his work. When the tire had to be kindled by men, skie made 
the light by striking down darkness. 

2. She rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving everywhere. 
She grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant garment. The mother of the 
cows (the mornings), the leader of the days, she shone gold-coloured, 
lovely to behold. 

3. She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the gods, who leads the 
white and lovely steed (of the sun), the Dawn was seen revealed by her 
rays, with brilliant treasures, following every one. 

4. Thou who art a blessing when thou art near, drive far awa,v the 
unfriendly ; make the pasture wide, give us safety ! Scatter the enemy, 
bring us riches ! liaise up wealth to the worshipper, thou mighty Dawn. 

5. Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou who 
lengthened our life, thou the love of ail, who givest us food, who givest 
us wealth in cows, horses, and chariots. 

6. Thou daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dawn, whom the 
Vasishthas magnify with songs, give us riches, high and wide; all ye 
gods protect us always with your blessings.* VII. 77. 

The Aswins. 

The Aswins (see page 30) have several hymns addressed to 
them. The following is a specimen : — 

1. We invoke Aswins, to-day, your rapid car, the associator of the 
solar ray: the banked car which bears Surya, vast, wealthy, and laden 
with praises. 

2. Aswins, grandsons of heaven, divinities, you enjoy that glory by 
your actions, that (sacrificial) food is administered to your persons, and 
powerful horses draw you in your chariot. 

3. What offerer of oblations addresses you to-day with hymns for the 
s.'ike (of obtaining) protection, for the drinking of* the Soma, or for the 
ancient fulfilment of the sacrifice ? what offerer of adoration may hr in w 
you Aswins (to this rite.)? 

4 ^ Easatyas, who are manifold, come wi th your golden chariot to this 
sacrifice ; drink of the sweet Soma beverage, and give precious things to 
the man who celebrates (your worship). ° 

5. Come to our presence, whether from heaven or earth, with yonr 
well-con sir a c ted gol den chariot : let not other devout worshippers detain 
von, for a prior attraction awaits you (here). t " 

ti. Dflsras, mete ont for ns both great opulence, comprising many 
descendants, since the leaders of the rite (the VnrnmiUui * ), have addressed 

' Chip*, Vol.*T. 
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to you, As wius, their praise, and the Ajamilhas have united with it their 
laudation. 

7. May the earnest praise wherewith, distributers of food. I associate 
youbotji like-minded at this sacrifice, be (beneficial) to us; do you protect 
your worshipper; my desire Nasatyas, directed towards yon is gratified. 
ILI. 7.42. 

Soma. 

•It has been mentioned that nearly the whole of one Mandnla of 
the Rig-Veda is devoted to the praise of Soma, and most of the 
hymns contain allusions to the juice. The following hymn is too 
long to be given entire. The opening and closing verses will give 
an idea of the whole ; — 

1. Tliou Soma, art thoroughly apprehended by our understanding; 
thou, leadest us along a straight path ; by thy guidance, Indr a, our 
righteous fathers obtained wealth among the gods. 

' 4 * 2. Then, Soma, art the doer of good by holy acts ; thou art powerful 
.by thino energies, and k no west all things ; thou art the showorer (of 
benefits) by tliy bounties, and (art great) by thy greatness; thou, tho 
guide of men, hast been well nourished by sacrificial offerings. 

20. To him who presents (offerings), Sonia gives a milch cow, a swift 
horse, and a son who is able in affairs, skilful in domestic concerns, 
assiduous in worship, eminent in society, and who is an honour to his 
father. 

21. We rejoice, Soma, contemplating thee, invincible in battle, 
triumphant amongst hosts, the grauter of heaven, the giver of rain, the 
preserver of strength, born amidst sacrifices, occupying a brilliant dwell- 
ing, renowned and victorious. 

22. Thou, Soma, hast generated all these herbs, the water, and tho 
kine ; thou hast spread out the spacious firmament ; thou hast scattered 
darkness with light. 

23. Divine and potent Soma, bestow upon us, with thy brilliant mind, 
a portion of wealth ; may no (adversary) annoy thee ; tliou art supreme 
over the valour of (any) two (mutual) opponents ; ^defend us (from 
enemies) in battle. I. 6. 7. 

Miscellaneous Hymns. 

Some hymns are addressed to several deities. 

1. May Vanina and the wise Mitra lead us by straight paths (to 
our desires), and Aryaman rejoicing with the gods. 

2. For they are the distributors of wealth (over tlie world) ; and, never 
heedless, discharge their functions every day. 

3. May they, who are immortal, bestow upon us mortals, happiness, 
annihilating our focr. 

4. May the adorable Indra, the Marnts, Pushan, and Bhaga, so direct 
our paths, (that they may lead) to the attain l Aon t of good gilts. 
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T>. Pushan, Vishnu, Maruts, make our rites restorative of our cattle , 
make us prosperous. 

tf. The winds bring sweet (rewards) to the sacrificcr ; the rivers bring 
sweet (waters) ; may the herbs yield sweetness to us. 

7. May night and morn he sweet ; may the region of the earth be full 

of sweetness ; may the protecting heaven be sweet to us. • 

8. May Vanaspati be possessed of sweetness towards us; may the 
sun be imbued with sweetness ; may the cattle be sweet to us. 

9. May Mitra be propitious to us ; may Varuna, may Aryaman, bo 
propitious to us ; may Indra and Brihaspati be propitious to us ; may 
the wide-stepping Vishnu bo propitious to us. I. (>. 0. 

On the other hand. Max Muller regards tho following hymn of 
a late date as expressing monotheism 

In tho beginning there arose tho Hiranyagarbha (the golden germ) — 
Ho was the one born lord of all this. He stablished the earth, and 
this sky : — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who gives breath, He who gives strength ; whose command all the 
bright gods revere ; whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is 
death : — Who is the god to whom w T e shall offer our sacrifice ? 

lie who through His power became the sole King of the breathing and 
slumbering world; — He who governs all, man and beast: — Who is tho 
God whom wc shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Ho through whose power these snowy mountains are, whose power the 
sea proclaims: with the distant river: — He of whom these regions aro 
the two arms ; — Who is tho God to whom wc shall offer our sacrifice? 

He through wlior the sky is bright and tho earth firm — He through 
whom the heaven was stablished — nay, the highest heaven; Hcf who 
measured the space in the sky : — Who is the God to whom wo shall offer 
our sacrifice ! 

He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his will, look up, 
trembling inwardly ; He over whom the rising sun shines forth : — Who 
is tho God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where tlYey placed the 
seed and lit the fire, thence arose He who is the sole life of the bright 
gods : — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

. He who by His might looked even over on the water-clouds, the clouds 
which gave strength and lit the sacrificial fire ; He who alone is God above 
all gods : — Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? • 

May He not destroy us, — He the Creator of the earth ; or He, tho 
righteous, who created the heaven ; He who also created tho bright and 
mighty waters: — Who is tho God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 
X. 12!. 

The 129th hymn of the Tenth Mandala of the Rig- Veda., thus 
attempts to describe the mystery of creation. 

1. There was then neither nonentity nor entity; there was no 
atmosphere, nor sky above. What enveloped (all)? Where, in tho 
receptacle of wlmt (was it fcontained) ? Was it water, the profound abyss ? 
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2. Death was not then, nor immortality ; there was no distinction of 
day or night. That One breathed calmly, self-supported ; there was 
nothing different from, or above, it. 

3. Jn the beginning darkness existed, enveloped in darkness. All 
this was undistinguishable water. That One which lay void, and wrap- 
ped inffiothingness, was developed by the power of fervour. 

4. Desire first arose in Tt, which was the primal germ of mind ; (and 
wjiich) sages, searching with tlieir intellect, have discovered in their 
heart to be the bond which connects entity with nonentity. 

5. The ray (or cord) which stretched across these (worlds), was it 
below or was it above ? There were there impregnating powers aiid 
mighty forces, a self-supporting principle beneath, and energy aloft. 

6. Who knows, who hero can declare, whence has sprung, whence, 
this creation ? The gods are subsequent to the development of this 
(uniyerse) ; who then knows whence it arose ? 

7. From what this creation arose, and whether (any one) made it or 
^not, — he who m the highest heaven is its ruler, he verily knows, or (even) 

, he does not know.* 

Brahmanaspati, or Brihaspati, is in one hymn styled the father 
of the gods (devanam jntaram) and to have blown forth the births of 
the gods like a blacksmith. 

1. Let ns, in chanted hymns, with praise, declare the births of the 
gods, any of us who in (this) latter age may behold them. 

2. Brahmanaspati blew forth these births like a blacksmith. In the 
earliest age of the gods the existent sprang from the non-existent. 

3. In the first age of the gods, the existent sprang from the non- 
existent: thereafter the regions sprang, thereafter, from Uttanapad. 

4. The earth sprang from Uttanapad, from the earth sprang the 
regions : Daks ha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. 

5. For Aditi was produced, she who is thy daughter O Daksha. 
After her the gods were born, happy, partakers of immortality. 

0- When, gods, ye moved, agitated upon those waters, then a violent 
dust issued from you, as from dancers. 

7, When, gods, ye, like strenuous men, replenished the world, then 
ye drew forth the sun which was hidden in the (aerial ?) ocean. 

8. * Of the eight sons of Aditi who were born from her body, she 
approached the gods with seven, and cast out Marttanda (the eighth). 

1). With seven sons Aditi approached the former generation (of gods) : 
she again produced Marttanda for birth as well as for death. X. 72 f 

As Dr. Muir remarks, the “ share which Aditi took in the process 
of creation Is not very intelligibly set- forth.” How could Daksha 
spring from Aditi^and Aditi from Daksha ? 

* Muir’s Sanskkt Texts, Vul.V, pp. B5C>, 357. 
t ^fair's Sanskrit Texts, Vol.‘ V. pp. 48, 4U.* 
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One of the most recent and celebrated hymns of the Rig- Veda is 
the Purusha-sukta. As Sir Mouier Williams remarks, it serves 
tf to illustrate the gradual sliding of Hindu monotheism into pan- 
theism, and the first foreshadowing of the idea of sacrifice. It is 
also the only hymn in the Rig- Veda which alludes to the distinc- 
tion of caste, which, for so many centuries, has held India in 
bondage.” 

1. Purusha lias a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
On every side enveloping the earth, he overpassed (it) by a space of ten 
fingers. 

2. Purusha himself is this whole (universe), whatever has been, and 
whatever shall he. He is also the lord of immortality, since (or when) 
by food he expands. 

3. Such is his greatness, and Purusha is superior to this. All existences 
are a quarter of him : and three-fourths of him are that which is immortal 
in the sky. 

4. Witli three-quarters Purusha mounted upwards. A quarter of 
him was again produced here. He was then diffused everywhere over 
things which eat and things which do not eat. 

5. From him was born Vi raj, and from Vi raj, Purusha. When born, 
he extended beyond the earth, both behind and before. 

6. When the gods performed a sacrifice with Purusha as the oblation, 
the spring was its butter, the summer its fuel, and the autumn its 
(accompanying) offering. 

7. This victim, Purusha, born in the beginning, they immolated on 
the sacrificial grass. With him the gods, the Sadhyas,* and tho rishis 
sacrificed. 

8. From that universal sacrifice were provided curds and butter. It 
formed those aerial (creatures) and animals both wild and tame. 

9. From that universal sacrifice sprang the Rich and Saman verses, the 
'Metres and the Yajush. 

10. From it sprang horses and all animals with two rows of teeth ; 
kine sprang from it ; from it goats and sheep. 

11. When (the gods) divided Purusha, into ho w many parts did they 
cut him up ? What was his mouth ? What arms (had he) ? What (two 
objects) are said (to have been) his thighs and feet ? 

12. The R rah man was his mouth ; the Rajanya was made his arms ; 
the being (called) the Vaisya, ho was his thighs; the Sudra sprang from 
his feet. 

13. The moon sprang from his soul (manas), the sun from his eye, 
Indra and Agni from his mouth, and Vayu from his breath.” 

14. From his navel arose the air, from his head the sKy, from his 

feet the earth, from 1 ub ear the (four) quarters : in this manner (the gods) 
formed the worlds. ' 

* Inferior deities or the personified ritefc and prayers of the Vedfcs. 
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15. When the prods, performing sacrifice, hound Parasha as a victim, 
there were seven sticks (stuck up) for it (around the lire), and thrice 
seven pieces of fuel were made. 

16. # With sacrifice the gods performed the sacrifice. These were the 
earliest rites. These great powers have sought the sky, where are the 
forme* Sadhyas, gods '?* 

It has been mentioned that very few of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda contain any petitions for the pardon of sin. Only two or three, 
like the following, are generally quoted : — 

1. Let me not yet, 0 Varuna, enter into the house of clay; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

2. If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind ; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

S 9 Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have I gone 
wrong; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

4. Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst of 
the waters; have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

5. Whenever we men, O Varuna commit an offence before the 
heavenly host, whenever we break tlio law though thoughtlessness; 
punish us not, O god, for that offence. t VII. 89. 

The following is the 86th Hymn of the same Mnndala : — 

1. Wise and mighty are the works of him who stemmed asunder the 
wide firmaments (heaven and earth). He lifted on high the bright and 
glorious heaven ; he stretched out apart the starry sky and the earth. 

2. Do I say this to iny own Belf ? How can I get unto Varuna? 
Will he accept my offering without displeasure ? When shall I, with .a 
quiet mind, see him propitiated? 

H. I ask, O Varuna, wishing to know' this my sin. I go to ask the 
wise. The sages all tell me the same; Varuna it is who is angry with 
thee. ^ ' 

4. Was it an old sin, O Varuna, that thou wishest to destroy thy friend, 
who always praises thee? Tell me, thou unconquerable lord, and I will 
quickly turu to thee with praise, freed from sin. 

5. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those which wo 
ha ye committed with our own bodies. Release Vasishtha, O king, like 
a thief who has feasted on stolen oxen ; release him like a calf from the 
rope. 

6. It was not our doing, O Varuna, it was necessity, for temptation) 
an intoxicating draught, passion, dice, thoughtlessness. The okl is there 
to mislead the young; even sleep brings unrighteousness. 

7. Let rile without sin give satisfaction to the angry god, like a slave 
to his bounteous lord. The lord god enlighteueth the foolish ; he, the 
wisest, leads his worshipper to wealth. 

l 

•'Muir’s Sanskrit Texts , Vol. I. pp. 9 — i 1 . * 


t C/ups, Vol. I. 
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8. O lord Varuna, may this song go well to thy heart! May we 
prosper in keeping and acquiring ! Protect us, 0 gods, always with your 
blessings ! # 

It will be seen that the second hymn, in the conclusion, refers to 
wealth. 


THE BR AII MANAS. 

The Bralimanas, as already explained, are that part of the Veda 
which is intended to guide the Brahmans in Vedic ceremonies. 
Like the hymns, they are held to be Sruti. 

Max Muller thus estimates their character : 

“ The Bralimanas represent no doubt a most interesting phase in the 
history of the Indian mind, but judged by themselves as literary produc- 
tions, they are most disappointing. No one would have supposed that 
at so early a period, and in so primitive a state of society, there could' 
have riseu up a literature which for pedantry and downright absurdity 
can hardly be matched anywhere. There is no lack of striking thoughts, 
of bold expressions, of sound reasoning, and curious traditions in these 
collections. But these are only like the fragments of a tor so, f like pre- 
cious gems set in brass and lead. The general character of those works 
is marked by shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, 
and antiquarian pedantry. It is most important to the historian that he 
should know how soon the fresh and healthy growth of a nation can bo 
blighted by priestcraft and superstition. It is most important that we 
should know that nat'ons are liable to these epidemics in their youth as 
well as in their dotage. These works deserve to be studied as the physi- 
cian studies the twaddle of idiots, and the raving of madmen. They 
will disclose to a thoughtful eye the ruins of faded grandeur, the memo- 
ries of noble aspirations. But let us only try to translate these works into 
our own language, and wc shall feel astonished that human language, 
* and human thought should ever have been used for such purposes. 

The estimate of the Bralimanas by Professor Eggeling, the 
translator of the Sa tup at ha Brahmana, is much in the same terms. 
He says in the Introduction : 

“ The translator of the Satapatha Brahmana can be under no illusion as 
to the reception his production is likely to meet with at the hand of the 
general reader. In the whole range of literature few works are probably 
less calculated to excite the interest of any outside the very limited 
number of specialists than the ancient theological writings of the Hindus, 
known by the name of Bralimanas. For wearisome prolixity of exposition, 
characterised by dogmatic assertion and a flimsy symbolism rather than 
by serious reasoning, their works arc perhaps not equalled anywhere.” 

* Chips, Vol. I. 1 

t Thu trunk of a statue deprived of head 'and limbs. ^ 
t Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 389, 396. * 
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Specimens will be given from two of the principal Brahmanas. 

The Aitareya Bralimaua of the JRig-Veda contains “ tho earliest 
speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the sacrificial pi .*) era, 
and 01 * the origin, performance, and sense of the Bites of the Yudio 
Religion.” The Sanskrit text, with an English translation, was 
published by the late Dr. Haug, {Superintendent of bauskrit btuuies 
in tlie Poona College. 

•The work, as translated by Dr. Haug, begins as follows : 

“ Agni, among tlio gods, has the lowest, Vishnu the highest place ; 
between them stand all the other deities. 

They offer the Agni-Vishnu rice-cake ( purodasa ) which belongs to 
the bikshaniya ishti (and* put its several parts) on eh ven potsherds 
(kapata). They offer it (the rice-cake) really to all the deities of this 
(lshj.i) without foregoing any one. Pot* Agni is all the deities, ami 
Vishnu is all the deities. For these two (divine; bodies, Agni and Vishnu, 
.are the two ends of the sacrifice. Thus when they portion out the Agni- 
Visliuu rice-cake, they indeed make at the end (after the ceremony is 
over) prosper (all) tho gods of this (ceremony). 

Here they say : if there be 11 potsherds on which portions of the rice- 
cake are put, and (only) two deities, Agin and Vishnu, what arrangement 
is there for the two, or what division Y 

(The answer is) the rice-cake portions on 8 portions belong to Agni ; 
for the Gayatri verse consists of 8 syllables, and the Gayatri is Agni’s 
metre. The rice-cake portions on the 3 potsherds belong to Visnnu ; for 
Vishnu (the sun) strode thrice through the universe. This the arrange- 
ment (to be made) for them ; this is the division. 

lie who might think himself to have no position (not to be highly 
respected by others) should portion out (for being offered) Uharu (boiled 
rice) over which glieo is poured. For on this earth no one has a firm 
footing who does not enjoy a certain (high) position. The ghee (poured 
over this Ghnru) is the milk of the woman ; the husked rice grams (of 
which t haru .consists) belong to the male; both area pair. Thus tho 
Chain on account of its consisting of a pair (of female and male parts) 
blesses him with the production of progeny and cattle, for his propaga- 
tion (in his descendants and their property). He who has such know- 
ledge propagates Ins progeny and cattle. 

He who brings the New and Full Moon oblations, has already made 
a beginning with the sacrifice, and made also a beginning with (the sacri- 
ficial worship of the) deities. After having brought the New or Full 
Moon oblations, he may be inaugurated in consequence of the offering 
made at these (oblations) and the sacrificial grass (having been spread) at 
these (oblations, at the time of making them). This (might be regarded) 
as one Diksba (initiatory rite). 

The Hotar must recite 17 verses for the wooden sticks to be thrown 
into tho fire (to feed it). For Prajapati (the Lord of all creatures) is 
seventeen -fold, the hionths are twelve, and^thc seasons five by putting 
Hemanta (winter) and, ISmira (between winter and spring) as one. So 
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much is the year. The year is Prajapati. He who has such a knowledge 
prospers by these verses (just mentioned) which reside in Ftajapati." 

Vol. II. pp. 1— 6. 

According to the foregoing, the offering of boiled rice or# which 
ghee has been poured, secures to the worshipper children and 
cattle. 

The Satiipatha Brahman a is called the Brahmana u of a hundred 
paths,” because it consists of a hundred lectures (Adhyayas). 

The first Kanda treats of New and Full Moon Sacrifices. 

The first 11 verses show how purification is to be obtained the 
day before the sacrifice begins. The remainder of the first Brali- 
znaua is as follows: 

“ 12. By way of his first act on the following morning he (Ad h vary u 
priest) betakes himself to the water, and brings water forward : for frater 
is (one of the means of) sacrifice. Hence by this his first act he ap-. 
proa dies (engages in) the sacrifice; arid by bringing (water) forward, 
he spreads out (prepares) the sacrifice. 

18. He brings it forward with those mysterious words: * Who (or 
Prajapati) joins (or yokes) thee (to t his fire) ? He joins thee. For what 
(or, for Prajapati) does he join thee? For that (or him) he joins thee !* 
For Prajapati is mysterious ; Prajapati is the sacrifice ' w hence lie thereby 
yokes (gets ready for the performance) Prajapati, his sacrifice. 

I k The reason why he brings forward water is, that all this (universe) 
is pervaded by water; hence by this his first act he pervades (or gains) 
all this (universe). 

] 5. And whatever here in this (sacrifice') the Hotri or the Adhvaryu, or 
the Brahman or the Agnidhra, or the sacrificer himself, does not succeed 
in accomplishing, all that is thereby obtained (or made good). 

Hi. Another reason why he brings forward water is this : whilst the 
gods were engaged in performing sacrifice, the Asuras and Rakshas for- 
bade (rak.sh) them saying, ‘ Ye shall uofc sacrifice !’ and because they for- 
bade (mfcs/*), they are called Rakshas. 

17. The gods then perceived this thunderbolt, to wit, the water: the 
water is a thunderbolt, for the water is indeed a thunderbolt ; hence 
wherever it goes, it produces a hollow, (or depression of ground) ; and 
whatever it comes near, it burns up. Therefore they took up, that 
thunderbolt, and in its safe and foeless shelter they spread (performed) 
the sacrifice. And thus he (the Adhvaryu priest) likewise takes up this 
thunderbolt, and in its safe and foeless shelter spreads the sacrifice. This 
is the reason why he brings forward water. 

18. After pouring out some of it (into the jug) he puts it down north 
of the Garhapatya fire. For water (ap) is female and 1 fire ( agni ) is 
male ; and the Garhapatya is a house : hence a copulative production of 
offspring is thereby effected in this house. Now he who brings forward 
the water takes up a thundgrbolt ; but when he takeb up the thunderbolt, 
he cannot do so unless he is firmly placed ; for otherwise it destroys him. 
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19. The reason then why he places it near the Garhapatya fire is, 
that the Garhapatya is a house, and a house is a safe resting-place ; 
so that lie thereby stands firmly in a house, and therefore in a safe rcsti i»g- 
place ; in this way that thunderbolt does not destroy hiui, — for this rea- 
son he {daces it near the Garhapatya lire. 

20. then carries it north of the Ahavaniya fire. For water is 
female and tire is male: hence a copulative production of offspring is 
thereby effected. And in this way alone a regular copulation can take 
place, since the woman lies on the left (or north) side of the man. 

21. Let nobody pass between the water (the fire), lest by passing 
between them he should disturb the copulation which is taking place. 
Let him set the water down without carrying it beyond (the north side 
of the fire, i.e not on the eastern side) ; nor should he put it down 
before reaching (the north side, i.e., not on the western side). For, if he 
were to put the water down after carrying it beyond, — there being, as it 
werep a great rivalry between fire and water, — he would cause this 
rivalry to break forth on the part of the tire ; and when they (the 
priests and the sacrificer) touch the water of this (vessel), he would, by 
.carrying it and setting it down beyond (the northern side), cause the 
enemy to spirt in the fire. If, on the other hand, he were to put it down 
before gaining (the northern side), he would not gain by it the fulfilment 
of the work for which it had been brought forward. Let him therefore 
put it down exactly north of the Ahavaniya fire. 

22. He now strews sacrificial grass all round (the fires), and fetches 
the utensils, taking two at a time, viz., the winnowing basket and the 
Agnihotra ladle, the wooden sword and the potsherds, the wedge and the 
black antelope skin, the mortar and the pestle, the largo and the small 
millstones. These are ten in number; for of ten syllables consists the 
Viraj (metre) and radiant ( Viraj) also is the sacrifice : so that he thereby 
makes the sacrifice resemble the Viraj. The reason why he takes two at 
a time is, because a pair means strength ; for when two undertake any- 
thing, there is strength in it. Moreover, a pair represents a productive 
copulation, so that a productive copulation (of these respective objects) 
is thereby effected.”* 

The directions for the New and Full Moon Sacrifices occupy 273 
pages. Even the specimen given shows that they abound with 
wearisome repetitions; while the logic is absurd, as in 14, 16, 18, 
&c. /The Second Kauda treats of the establishment of Sacred Fires, 
the Worship of Fires, &c. The directions about the Agnihotra, or 
Morning and Evening Milk Offerings, are quoted below : 

Fourth Brahmana. 

II. The Agnihotra or Morning and Evening Libations; and the Agny - 
Upasthdna or Homage to the Fires . 

1. Prajapati alonp, indeed, existed here in the beginning. He con- 
* # Sacred Books of Vie East, Vol. ill, f»p. 7-11. 
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sidered, * ITow may I bo reproduced p* He toiled and performed acts of 
penance. He generated Agni from his mouth ; and because he generated 
hi in from his mouth, therefore Agni is a consumer of food : and, verily, 
he who thus knows Agni to be a consumer of food, becomes himself a 
consumer of food. 

2. He thus generated him first (Agre) of the gods; and therefore 
(he is called) Agni, for Agni (they say) is the same as Agre. He, being 
generated, went forth as the first ( pur 7a) ; for of him who goes first, 
thev say that he goes at the head (Agre). Such, then, is the origin aiuj, 
nature of that Agni. 

3 . Prajapati then considered, ‘In that Agni I have generated a food- 
eater for myself ; hut, indeed, there is no other food here but myself, 
whom, surely, he would not eat/ At that time this earth had, indeed, 
been rendered quite bald ; there were neither plants nor trees* This, 
then, weighed on his mind. 

4. Thereupon Agni turned towards him with open mouth ; and he 
(Prajapati) being terrified, his own greatness departed from him. Now 
Ills own greatness is his speech : that speech of his departed from him. 
He desired an offering in his own self, and rubbed (his hands) ; and be- 
cause he rubbed (his hands), therefore both this and this (palm) are 
hairless. He then obtained either a butter-offering or a milk-offering ; — 
but, indeed, they are both milk. 

5- This (offering), however, did not satisfy him, because it had hairs 
mixed with it. He poured it away (into the fire), saying, * Drink, while 
burning (osham dhaya) !' From it plants sprang: hence choir ua:i;o 
1 plants (oshadhayah)/ Ho rubbed (his hands) a second time, and ,hore-. 
by obtained another offering, either a butter- offering or a milk-offering ; 
— but, indeed, they are both milk. 

G. This (offering) then satisfied him. He hesitated : * Shall I offer it 
up ? Shall I not offer it up P* he thought. His own greatness said to him, 
* Offer it up !’ Prajapati was aware that it was his own (Sva) greatness 
f that had spoken (aha) to him ; and offered it up with ‘ Svaha !* This is 
why offerings are made with ‘Svaha !’ Thereupon that burning one 
(viz., the sun) rose ; and then that blowing one (viz., the wind) sprang 
up ; whereupon, indeed, Agni turned away. 

7. And Prajapati, having performed offering, reproduced himself, and 
saved himself from Agni, death, as he was about to devour him. And, 
verily, whosoever, knowing this, offers the Agnihotra, reproduces himself 
by offspring even as Prajapati reproduced himself ; and saves himself 
from Agni, Death, when he is about to devour him. 

8. And when he dies and when they place him oil the fire, then he is 
born (again) out of the fire, and the fire only consumes his body* Even 
as he is born from bis father and mother, so is he born from the fire. 
But be who offers not the Agnihotra, verily, he does not come into life at 
all : therefore the Agnihotra should by all means bo offered. 

9. And as to that samo birth from out of doubt ; — when PrajApati 
doubted he, while doubting, remained steadfast on Oie better (side), in- 
somuch that he reproduced 'himself and saved himself from Agui, Death, 
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when he was about to devour him : so lie also who knows that birth from 
out of doubt, when he doubts about anything, still remains on the better 
(side). 

.10. .Having offered, he rubbed his (hands). Thence a Yikankata 
tree sprung forth; and therefore that tree is suitable for the sacrifice, 
arid proper for sacrificial vessels. Thereupon those (three) heroes among 
the gods were born ; viz., Agni, that blower (Yavn), and Surya: and, 
verily, whosoever thus knows those heroes among the gods, to him a hero 
is'born. 

11. They then said, ‘We come after our father Prajapati : let ns 
then create what shall come after us !* Having enclosed (a piece of 
ground), they sang praises with the gavatri stanza without the 1 II in : * 
and that (with) which they enclosed was the ocean ; and this earth was 
the praise ground (Astava). 

12. When they had sung praises, they went out towards the east> 
saying : ‘ We (will) go back thither !’ The gods came upon a cow 
which had sprung into existence. Looking up at them, she uttered the 
sound ‘ him* The god s perceived that this was the ‘ Hin* of the 
Sarnan (melodious sacrificial chant.) ; for heretofore (their song was) 
without the ‘ Hiii,* but after it was the (real) Saraan. And as this 
same sound ‘ Hin’ of the Saman was in the cow, therefore the latter 
affords the means of subsistence; and so does he afford the means of 
subsistence whosoever thus knows that *Hin ? of the Saman in the cow. 

13. They said, ‘ Auspicious, indeed, is what we have produced here, 
who have produced the cow : for, truly, she is the sacrifice, and without 
her no sacrifice ib performed ; she is also the food, for the cow, indeed is 
all food.’ 

14. This (word * go*), then, is a name of those (cows), and so it is of 
the sacrifice : let him, therefore, repeat it, (as it were) saying, * Good, 
excellent P and verily, whosoever, knowing this, repeats it, (as it were 
saying, ‘ Good, excellent!* and, verily whosoever, knowing this, repeats it 
(as it were) saying, * Good, excellent !’ with him those (cows) multiply, 

and the sacrifice will incline to him. 

• 

15. Now, Agni coveted her. ‘ May I pair with her/ he thought. He 
united with her, and his seed became that milk of hers : hence, while the 
cow is raw, that milk in her is cooked (warm) : for it is Agni’s seed, and 
therefore also, whether it be in a black or in a red (cow) it is ever white, 
and shining like fire, it being Agni’s seed. Hence it is warm when first 
milked, for it is Agni’s seed. 

16. They (the men) said, ‘ Come, let us offer this up !’ * To whom of ns 
shall they first offer this ?* (said those gods). — ‘To me !* said Agni; ‘/To me !’ 
said that blower (Vayu), — To mo ! said Surya. They did not come to an 
agreement; and not being agreed, they said, 4 Let "us go to our father 
Praj&pati; aed to whichever of us he says it shall be offered first, to 
him they shall first offer this/ They went to their father Prajapati, and 
said, 4 To whom of lis shall they offer this first ?' 

17. He replied, >To Agni: Agni will forthwith cause his own seed 
tojbe reproduced, and # so you will be reprofiuced.’ 4 Then to thee/ he 
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said to Surya ; and what of the offered (milk) he then is still possessed 
of, that shall belong to that blower ( Vayu) ! * And, accordingly, they in 
the same way offer this (milk) to them till this day : in the Evening to 
Aglii, and in the Morning to Surya; and what of the offered (milk) he 
then is still possessed of, that, indeed, belongs to that blower. 

18. By offering, those gods were produced in the way in wliiffh they 
were produced, by it they gained that victory which they did gain : 
Agni conquered this world, Vayu the air, and Surya the sky, and whoso- 
ever knowing this, offers the Agnihotra, he, indeed, is prodneed in the 
same way, in which they were then produced, he gains that same victory 
which they then gained;— indeed, lie shares the same world with them, 
whosoever, knowing this, offers the Agnihotra. Therefore the Agni- 
hotra should certainly be performed. 

Every intelligent reader of the foregoing must admit t-liat tho 
severe criticism of Professors Max Muller and Eggelingis deserved. 


THE A.RYA SAMAJ. 

The great hulk of the Hindus, pandits as well as the common 
people, in addition to tho Vedas properly so called, accept as sacred 
the Brahmanas, Upanishads, the Laws of Maim, the Itiluisas, 
Vimvnas, &c., and understand them in the sense in which they have 
been explained in the commentaries for many centuries. 

Western knowledge, in different degrees, is spreading in India. 
Some Hindus get only a glimmering of it through the vernaculars 
or through an imperfect knowledge of English. Such men some- 
times attempt to jumble together Hindu and Western ideas. The 
two in many respects, are absolutely contradictory. Agreement is 
t sought by torturing and twisting the Hindu books, so as to give 
them au entirely different meaning from the true one.. Of men of 
this class, the late Davanand Sarasvati, tho founder of the Arya 
Samaj, was a striking example. 

A short account will first be given of his life. 

Dayanand was born at Morvi, in Kathiawar, about CO years ago. 
His father was a zealous Saivite. Dayanand, at au early age, 
studied Sanskrit grammar, and learnt the Vedas by heart. After- 
wards his father wished to initiate him in the worship of the Linga; 
for which purpose he was to fast a whole night in the temple 
of Si a. When he was left alone he began to meditate. He 
says : — 

"Is it possible, I asked myself, that this idol I see bestriding his 
bull before me, and who, according to all accounts, walks about, 
eats, sleeps, drinks, holds a trident in his hand, beats the drum, 
and can pronounce enrsfes on jnen,‘ can be the great deity, the 
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Mahadeva, the Supreme Being ? Unable to resist such thoughts 
any longer I roused my father, asking him to tell me whether this 
hideous idol was the great god of the scriptures. ‘ Why do you 
ask ?’ ,said my father. 'Because/ I answered, f I feel it impossible 
to reconcile the idea of an omnipotent living God with this idol, 
which ta-Howa the mice to run over his body, and thus suffers himself 
to be polluted without the slightest protest/ Then my father tried 
to explain to me that this stone image of the Mahadeva, having been, 
consecrated by the holy Brahmans, became, in consequence, the god 
himself, adding that as Siva cannot be perceived personally in 
this Kali-Yuga, wo have the idol in which the Mahadeva is 
imagiued by his votaries.” This explanation, however, was not 
satisfactory. 

When Dayanand was 21 years of ago liis father wished him to 
bo married against his will; so he left home secretly. Afterwards 
he was found and brought back, but again lie ran away. For years 
ho. wandered about, for a time becoming a Sannyasi. Even when 
ten years of ago he saw the folly of idolatry. When lie grew older, 
he rejected all the Hindu sacred books as inspired except the four 
Vedas and the Isa Upanishad which is found in the Yajur Veda.* 

In 1881, a large convocation of 300 Pandits from Gauda, Navadipa, 
and Kasi, was held to discuss with Dayanand his opinions. The 
following resolutions were carried against him : 

(I.) That tho Brahmanas are as valid and authoritative as the 
Mantras, and that the other Sraritis or law-books are as valid and authori- 
tative as Manu. 

(2.) That the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Dnrga, and other Hindu 
deities, the performance of the Shraddha ceremonies after death, and 
bathing in the Ganges, are sanctioned in the Shastras. 

(3.) That in the first hymn of the Rig- Veda, addressed to Agni, the 
primary meaning of Agni is fire, and its secondary meaning is God. • 

(4.) That sacrifices are performed to secure salvation. 

Besides lecturing, Dayanand devoted some of the later years of 
his life to the publication of books. .Before his death he had com- 
pleted a translation into Hindi of one-half of the Vedas. Thg 
principal points of his teaching are embodied in his Rig-Vedudi 
Bhashyn Bhiimika, 'A Prefatory Exposition of the Rig- Veda and 
others/ llis Satyarth Brakash , f Manifestation of True Meanings/ 
gives his teaching as to religious and social customs. 

Latterly Dayanand became very corpulent. lie died at Ajmer© 
in 1883 at the age of 59. t 

Dayanand accepted and rejected what he pleased of the Hindu 
sacred books, anS put his own meaning upon them. All who 

* See bis letter to llsija Siva prasad, Athenwum. Feb. 5, 18#1. 

+ Chuff ly abridged from Biographical Essays, tv Max Muller- 
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differed from him were denounced as ignorant. All tlie transla- 
tions, commentaries, ami dictionaries prepared by pandits during the 
last 2,500 years were wrong ; he alone was right. It was his plan 
in discussions to have a company of admirers who would join him in 
loud derisive laughter at his opponents. He tried this when 
arguing with pandits at Benares. On the second day of the debate, 
they gathered together a larger number of men, who hooted and 
laughed at whatever Dayanand said, so that the tables were turned, 
and he was completely defeated. 

Numerous Societies have been formed in North India and the 
Punjab, called Ary a Samajes, professing to follow Dayanand’s in- 
terpretation of the Vedas. Au Anglo- Vedic College has been estub- 
1 is lied at Lahore, and a weekly newspaper in English, called the 
Arif a Patrika , is issued. 

The following are the principal opinions of Dayanand : — * 

!■ The Eternity of the Vedas.— Mr. Forman says: 

“ The pundits are content with putting the origin of these books back 
near the beginning of the world when Brail m taught Brahma, and 
Brahma issued each of the four Vedas out of each of his four mouths in 
turn, teaching them to the holy Rishis who wrote them down. Dayanand 
laughs at all this. He says Brahma was not a god, but only a great Raja, 
and that he could not possibly have been the author of the Vedas 
for he himself was a student of them. He says the Vedas are eternal 
absolutely ; that they are the knowledge of God, and hence as eternal as 
God hirnself, that they have been given in just their present form to this 
world and toother wr-Hds through all eternity, in their long passages from 
formation to destruction, each occupying hundreds of billions of years. 
That the edition for the present world was taught by God to the first 
four men created 100, 000, 852, 975 years ago. These four rnen were named 
Agni, Vaiyu, Suraj and Angira. They, having learned the Vedas from 
God, each wrote one of the four books/ 1 * 

Calculations differ as to the exact period of creation The Aryan 
Magazine, published in 1884, makes the Aryan era 196 erores, 8 
lakhs 52, 984 years. A writer in the same periodical makes the 
time yet to pass as 285 erores, 91 lakhs, 47,015 years. Upon this 
claim to antiquity, the Indian Spectator remarks :—*■ 

“ Age without Wisdom or Progress. The Hindu Aryas do not count 
their existence by centuries but by millions of years. This is their 1,96 1st 
million. What a contrast to our miserable 19th century ! But alas 
and alas ! These millions and billions of years have left the Hindus no wiser 
than the mushroom Europeans in the Dark Ages. Far better is the 19th 
century of Europe than the I, l)61st millionth year of Ary ai\, India.” 

Dayanand argues that the Vedas are eternal fiv>m the eternity of 
sound. ‘ ihus tak e the word gau, a cow : says the sound g 


* Ary a Samaj* p. 13. 
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lias always existed, so also the sound an ; the Pour (Agni, Vavu, &c.) 
only combined these, and in writing gave the word gau . He further 
explains that all space is filled with these sounds ; that when a man 
speaks he simply chooses whichever of the sounds he wants, and 
taking them in, arranges them in whatever order he wishes, and so 
forms swords and sentences. That as soon as each sound has per- 
formed its duty, it separates from those to which it has been tempor- 
arily joined and goes again to its own place in space, ready to be 
used again when wanted.” Dayanand adopted this opinion from 
the Purva Mimansa of Jaimini. On the above reasoning, every 
book may be proved to be eternal. 

It has been shown that Dayanand \s theory of the Vedas being 
eternal is contradicted by the hymns themselves. Some of the 
hymns arc said to be quite new; others old. The names of the 
writers are giveu. It has also been already explained that internal 
evidence shows that the hymns were composed when the Aryans 
were entering India, and had frequent wars with the aborigines. 

ttaja Siva Prasad, of Benares, asked Dayanand why he regarded 
the Samhita as inspired and not the Brahmanas. The reply was, 
“ Samhita is per #e (of itself) visible, proved by perception.” 
Dayanand was next asked his reply to, “ The disputant says that 
the Brahmanas, are par se visible, aud proved by perception;” to 
which no answer was given. 

Like the rest of Hindus, Dayanand considered the inspiration 
of the Vedas to bo self-evident, aud not to require any proof. Tho 
Art/ a Patrika says of them: “ They are engraved in the starry 
heavens. They are kneaded into the mould of the earth. They are 
written in the beams of the sun. They are seen in the light of the 
moon. They are in the flashes of lightning. In short, they are 
always with God who fills all in all.” ( Jan . 16, 1880). 

2. A Belief in One God.— Dayanand rejected the 33 crores of^ 
Hindu gods $nd goddesses, and claimed the Vedas to be monotheistic. 
It has been shown that the Vedas teach polytheism. The deities 
are again and again said to be thrice-eleven in number. They have 
different names, parents, wives, and children, and live in different 
places. If they are all one, it might as will be said that 33 persons 
now living are all one. In later times pantheism was developed. 
The well known phrase Pham evadvitiyam , “ One only without a 
second,” does not mean that there is no second God, but that there 
is no second anything. 

Monotheism was learned from Christianity. 

3. The ^Eternity of Souls and Prakriti. — It has been mentioned 
that Dayanand mixed up his old ideas as a Hindu with the slight 
western knowledge ho had acquired through the vernaculars. He 
learned the eternity of souls and his ideas about Prakriti from the 
Sankhyari)arsana of Kapila, of which they are the chief doctrines. 
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Kapila’s system is known among Hindus as the Niriswara Sankhya, 
or the Sankhya -without the Lord, its founder being accused of 
atheism. 

The Ary a Patrika reasons thus : — 

“ If tlie soul is immortal, how it can be regarded as a created essence 
is what completely passes our comprehension. The assumption ^of the 
immortality of the soul necessitates the assumption of its eternity. If 
the soul is to exist for ever, it must have been existing from time 
indefinite. In fact whatever exists at the present time has existed always 
and shall always exist. Not a single particle of what the universe 
at present contains can be blotted out of existence. Every thing in the 
universe is eternal and imperishable. The existence of anything at the 
present time presupposes its existence in the past, and necessitates its 
existence in the future.’* Jan. 31, 1888. 

The above is a clear statement of the Sankhya doctrine. Itdsa 
fixed Hindu dogma, navavtuno vastus iddhih, nothing can bo pro- 
duced out of nothing. 

The fundamental error of Hinduism is that expressed in the 
words of the Bible on the title page: (C Thou thoughtesfc that I 
(God) was altogether such an one as thyself.” Because a carpenter 
cannot work without materials, the Almighty God cannot do it. 
“ Ye do err, not knowing the power of God.” He does not require, 
like weak and imperfect man, to stop for materials, but can call 
them into existence by the mere fiat of His will. 

If souls are eternal, we are all little gods. But not only men are 
such, so is every reptile that crawls on the ground, and every insect 
that flutters iu the air. Souls, according to Hinduism, may also 
pass into plants and even into inanimate objects. Who then can 
estimate the number of these eternal svayamblm essences ! 

Whether is it more rational to suppose the existence of one 
Being, infinite iu power and wisdom, or to imagine that countless 
unintelligent atoms and spirits have existed from all eternity ? 

The reasoning that if the soul is to live for ever, it mmst have 
had an eternal pre-existence, is equally unfounded. This is also 
a denial of God’s power. He can give a future eternal existence to 
any creature He has called into being. 

For further remarks on this point, see Philosophic, Hinduism , 
pp. 20-31 and 38, 39. 

4. Transmigration. — This doctrine is held by the followers of 
the Arya Samaj, although Max Muller says that the Vedas do not 
contain a “ trace” of it. As one error often requires another to 
support it, so the false belief in the eternal existence of the soul, 
required to be accounted for by transmigration. <i 

This dogma is considered in Popular Jlinduispi , (pp. 61 — 63). 
Only a few remarks can be amide here en the subject. y 
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1. Tt is contrary to the coarse of nature , in which like always 
'produces like . Every animal and plant produces animals and 
plants exactly like itself. According to transmigration, a man iu 
his nqxt birth may be a tiger, a pig, a fly, or a pumpkin. 

2. No one has the slightest recollection of any previous birth. If 
the sonil is eternal, why does it not recollect anything that happened 
previous to its present life ? 

# 3. By transmigration persons virtually become new beings , so that 
they are in reality punished for the actions of others. It is said that 
at every new birth something takes place by which the remem- 
brance of former things is destroyed. In this case the person on 
whom it is wrought is no longer the same person. One man is 
really punished for the faults of another of which he is quite 
ignorant. 

r iihe world is not a place where wo are rewarded or punished for 
actions in imaginary former births ; but one where our conduct is 
tried. We are like the servants of a great King, who has allotted 
to us different duties, aud according as we discharge them, we shall 
be dealt with at death. 

5. The Rejection of Sacrifice. — Dayanand professed the great- 
est reverence for the Vedas, but his teaching is in direct opposition 
to their whole tenor. The remark of Mr. Kunte has been quoted : 
“ No matter what, hymn is read, it directly or indirectly cannot but 
refer to a sacrifice.” As Dr. Clark says: “In life or in death, 
sacrifice was the pivot on which the whole religion of the Arya 
turned. It met him in every phase of life, iu every state of being, — 
it was his all in all.” 

One great object of sacrifice in the Vedas is the forgiveness of 
sin. It is repeated again and again that sacrifice is the “annul- 
ment of sin.” Dayanand looks upon this idea as absurd. Sin 
caunot be pardoned; its punishment must be endured. Ho says* 
that the Vedas prescribe things to be burned to make an excellent 
smoko which purifies the air ; also rising, it mixes with and forms 
clouds and comes down as rain ; the rain thus also being purified 
by its presence. The object and effect of sacrifices, as ordered in 
the Vedas, is the purifying of air and water, aud hence the destroy- 
ing*of disease. 

Dayanand, when asked why there is a platform prescribed for 
sacrifice, an excavation, &c. replies: A platform is ordered to be 
made round, square, three-cornered, &c., in order that it may be an 
object-lesson in geometry for the people ; a hole is made that it 
may be liu*)d with brick and thus the people in calculating the 
number of bricks needed for* a hole of given dimensions may have 
an exercise in arithmetic ! 

6. Caste — “C&ste,” says Mr. Forman, “ as held by the Hindus, 
Dayanand repeatedly denounces .as the 'creation of Brahmans and 
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as a great evil. Of eating from the hand* of others , lie says tlial 
the Hindu is free to eat from the hand of any, excepting only 
Christians and Muhammadans — and these are excepted because 
iu the composition of their bodies there are mixed bad-sgielling 
particles ! Not only may a Hindu eat from the hands of a low-caste 
man, but men of the higher castes (in his sense of the word) should 
not cook their own food, but should eat only food cooked by 
Shudras or low-caste men. For, says he, working over the fire 
in cooking, heats the head and thus injures the brain ; and the 
lower people ought to do this for the higher.” 

7. Education of Children. — After five years of ago the sexes 
are to be kept strictly apart. The teachers and servauts in boys’ 
schools are to be only men, and in girls’ schools only women. The 
school is to be at least 8 miles from the nearest village. So long as 
the children are pupils their parents are not to see them. Non. are 
there any letters to pass between children and parents. 

The subject of study in these schools is to be only and always 
the Vedas, for in them alone is truth and only truth. 

The study of the Vedas should bo prosecuted at the very least 24 
years — Le. y from 8 until 32 years of age — better until 50, and better 
still 56 years of age. The benefits to be derived from these 
courses of study are as follows : — By the first course, studying each 
of the first two Vedas 12 years, one attains to freedom from disease 
and a lengthening of life to 70 or 80 years of age; by the second 
course, giving 12 years to each of the first 3 Vedas and 8 years to 
the last, the life, members, heart and spirit being joined in strength, 
one becomes a man who causes all enemies to weep, and who 
nourishes all good men ; by the third course, from 8 to 56 years of 
age, or tC 48 years of study as there are 48 letters in the alphabet,” 
giving 12 years to each of the Vedas, one gets his life in his power. 
« And now the men and women thus educated may go forth well- 
fitted for life; let them marry and settle down as householders. 
When one complies with these conditions, ho gains such a hold on 
life, that he may live on to be 400 years of age. It is rather hard 
for this theory that Dayanand who studied the Vedas throughout 
his life died at the age of 59. 

8. Marriage. — Child marriage is denounced. The allowable 
ages for marriage are for men from 25 to 48, and for women from 
16 to 25. 

The Satyarth Prakash , (pp. 80-83) gives the following directions 
about marriage. The photographs of all pupils in the boys’ school 
who are old enough to bo married, are to be sent to and kept by the 
Principal of the girls’ school, and photographs of the marriageable 
girls to be in possession of the Principal of the bojs* school. When 
either Principal thinks that one cf the pupils should be married, 
let him, or her, chooso froiH among thd photos in hand the one, the 
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original of which would seem by appearance best suited for the 
match. Then lot this photograph be sent to the Principal of the 
other school, accompanied by a description of ago, height, character, 
family, property, &c. If both Principals agree that tho marriage is 
desirable, the photograph and description of the young man are 
preseated to the young woman, and the photograph of the young 
woman is presented to the young man. If all is favourable, the 
jmrents are to be notified, and the marriage is to take place. Tho 
parents may carry on these negoeiations if they wish to do so. 

Second Marriage is forbidden, but what he calls Niyog (rejoined) 
is allowed. Widowers and widow may live together for a time for 
the sake of producing children. This compact is to last only 
until the birth of two children, to be given to whichever of the 
parents desired to have it for the sake of children. If both parents 
desire children, the compact is to last until the birth of four — two 
to be taken by each parent. The compact must then end. Daya- 
nand further declares that should any man or woman break this law, 
as to the limit of Niyog, they are to be cast out from among tho 
Aryas. 

Niyog is also allowed in certain cases to men and women whose 
wives and husbands are living. 

9. Ideas of Geography. — The following is an example : In the 
Satyarth Prakash , “ Concerning Travel,” Dayanand says that 
Munis aud Rishis and other excellent people used to go to other 
countries. Viyash Muni and his son Sukhdeo and their disciples 
went to Fatal, L e America (!) and dwelt there. One day, while 
living in America, Sukhdeo asked his father, Viyash Ji, some 
question concerning knowledge. Viyash Ji told him to go to J.ruiak- 
pur in Hindustan, and ask the Raja there. We then have an ac- 
count of the countries Sukhdeo passed through on his journey. 
Going on and on he arrived at Hariwarsh, i. e., Ilari a monkey, 
and V avail, cohntry , — L e. } tho country of monkeys — i. e., the country 
of people who are like monkeys, or those who have red mouths a-ud 
light coloured hair — Europe, From Europe he went on to Ilundish, 
the country of the Jews; thence he came into China and thence to 
India. Dayanand probably knew scarcely enough of geography 
to be aware that an explanation of Sukhdeo’s choosing so circuitous 
a route in passing from Europe to Hindustan would have been in 
plafce. 

Again it is related that Krishna went to America in a ship, and 
called from there Udalak Muni, aud brought him to the sacrifice 
prepared b/ Raja Yudhistir. . At one time Arjuna, an Indian Raja 
of the same date} went to America, and fought with the Raja of 
America. When tjie Raja of America was conquered, he gave his 
daughter, # Ulnpi by name, to Arjuna ! * 
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10. Modern Inventions supposed to be found in the Vedas.— 

Max Muller says of Dayanand 

** To him not only was everything contained in the Vedas perfect 
truth, hut he went a step further, and by the most incredible interpreta- 
tions succeeded in persuading himself and others that everything worth 
knowing, even the most recent inventions of modern science, wcre«alluded 
to in the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam-boats, all were 
shown to have been known, at least in their germs, to the poets of the 
Vedas, for Veda, he argued, means Divine Knowledge, and how could 
anything have been hid from that?”* 

The following is the mode iu which Dayanand finds railways in 
the Vedas : — 

Pandits explain Shwclam Ashwarn to mean the white horse. te But 
Dayanand sees more in it ; the meauing is the steam horse or steam. 
In Ashuri then (meaning here fire and water, and hence steani) we 
find the motive power for these vehicles. Again, Karashwa, i. e. } 
chhah fjhore (six horses), so the pandits, but Dayanand says the 
meaning is, that the vehicles are to contain six compartments for 
fire and water.”+ 

By similar reasoning, balloons, guns, &c., are discovered in the 
Vedas. 

Dayanand’s teachings concerning the sciences and the arts are 
but a crude combination of the ideas lie had imbibed from Hinduism 
with the most primary and incorrect ideas of the sciences and arts 
introduced by the English. 

It has been shown that in Vedic times cows were killed and their 
flesh eaten. Modern Hindus worship the cow, and accordingly 
think it very wrong to eat one of their gods. Dayanand thus 
argues against the use of animal food : 

“ He calculates that a cow will give on an average 8 or 8[ maunds of 
milk in a month, or in a year 99 maunds, in a life time* 1,201 maunds, 
enough with a proper admixture of ghee and sugar to furnish food fora 
day to 25.740 men. How trivial, in comparison with this, the number 
that could be fed for a day on that cow’s meat. But when you add to 
this the produce of even the immediate progeny of this cow, how much 
stronger the comparison and the conclusion from it ! Supposing this cow 
to have 13 calves and allowing for the early death of one, there remain 
as producers (> cows and 0 oxen. The milk given by these cows would 
feed 1,54,440 men, while the grain produced by the labor of the oxen 
during their fife time would feed once, on a ration of 3 paos to a man, an 
army of 2,50,000 men. Thus as the result of one spared cow, you have 
food sufficient to satisfy the hunger cf t 4,10,440 men. Ke then carries 
out a similar calculation with regard to goats and sheep.” 

* Rimjrayhical Essays, p. 170. v 

S Rev. H, Forman, The ^ nja Sniuaj, pp. 52, 53. 
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The absurdity of this reasoning is easily apparent. Dayanand 
balances the number of men that could be fed for one day on the 
flesh of a cow, with the number that could be fed by a number of 
cows and oxen for several years requiring large quantities of land. 
On the* same principle a much larger number could be fed by eating 
the cov* Supposo the flesh of the cow to be equal in nourishment 
to 30 seers of wheat, and that each seer that is sown produces 10 
seers. The increase by eating the cow and sowing the wheat would 
be as follows : 


Sown 
1st Crop 
2nd „ 
3rd ti 
4th 
5th „ 
fith ,i 


30 seers. 
300 „ 

3,000 „ 

30,000 „ 

300,000 „ 

3,000,000 
30,000,000 


3,33,33,300 


Allowing one seer a day, 6 crops would yield sufficient grain to 
feed, not merely four lakhs of men, but upwards of three crores, 
and all this from eating one cow ! 

Dayanand’s Criticisms on the Bible. — If Dayan and twists and 
tortures the Vedas, giving them quite a different meaning from the 
true one, it is not surprising that he should do the same with the 
Bible. Ono or two examples may be given. 

The Sabbath, or Sunday, was to be kept holy, and it is said God 
blessed it. Upon this Dayanand remarks, <f When He blessed 
the Sunday, what did He do to Monday and the other days? 
He must have cursed them. Such is not the conduct of a wise 
man ; how can it be the work of God ?” 

“ Not only are baseless inference drawn from texts, but the 
passages quoted are sometimes represented as saying something* 
very different from what they do say. In Gen. xxxi. 30, we find 
Laban asking Jacob, 1 Wherefore hast thou stolen my gods?' But 
the verso is so quoted as to make it appear that God is the speaker, 
and not Laban. Then comes the objection, that the i Christian’s 
God also acknowledges gods of stoue, or why should he speak of 
stealing the gods ?”* 

The hostility of Dayanand to Christianity is inherited by his 
followers. There is a class of vulgar, half-educated men in England, 
called Secularists. They are the same as the Indian Charvakas. 
They do not believe in God or in any life after this world. They 
scoff at all religion, but they especially try to caricature Christian- 
ity and to attack^ it with low* abuse. The Ary a Samajists, in their 

* Rev. J. Gray, in Indian Evangelical Review for October, 1886. See the paper for 
many other exam plea. 
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ignorance, suppose the Secularist tracts against Christianity to be 
tf unanswerable,” and have translated some of them into the verna- 
culars. Their objections have been known for nearly eighteen 
centuries; but., as a rule, they are misrepresentations of Christianity 
and without weight. In general they are treated with con tempt in 
Europe. A very wise man long ago said, “ A scorn er sqpketli 
wisdom and findeth it not.” Sanskrit writers, before entering upon 
a subject, usually consider who are €t competent” to enter upon the 
study. Vislivanath Bhattacharyya in the Nyaya Sutra Vritti, 
justly says : “ They who desire to know the truth are competent 
for discussion.” Unless there is this desire, all discussion is useless. 

Although the Arya Samajists are glad to use Secularist attacks 
upon Christianity, their own belief in God is ridiculed nearly as 
much as belief in the Bible. 

The Future of the Arya Samaj.— The Hindus are very open to 
flattery. Even an ordinary man is often addressed as Mnharaj ! 
National vanity is pleased with the thought that their sacred books 
are eternal, and contain the germs of all knowledge. Dayanand 
also gave up some of the grosser forms of Hindu superstition. 
The forecast of Max Muller will doubtless prove correct : i( For a 
time this kind of liberal orthodoxy started by Dayanand may last; 
but the mere contact with Western thought, and more particularly 
with Western scholarship, will most likely extinguish it.”* 

The Vedas themselves only require to be known to show the 
absurdity of Dayan and’** interpretation of them. His ignorance of 
Geography is simply ridiculous. His want of common sense is 
shown by his proposed scheme of education. But worst of all is 
his disgusting doctrine of niyog. It alone is sufficient to disprove 
his claims to be regarded as a true teacher. 

The foregoing remarks are chiefly compiled from a pamphlet by 
the Rev. H. Forman, entitled, S( The Arya Samaj, its Teachings and 
mi Estimate of it.” 1 1 is published by the North i ndia Tract Society, 
Allahabad, price 1 anna.f ' 


REVIEW. 

Before giving a summary of the conclusions which seem to follow 
from the foregoing review, some remarks may be made on the false 
patriotism, or love of country, now very prevalent, and which is one 
of the greatest obstacles to the progress of India in enlightenment 
aud true civilization. 


* Biographical Eaaays, j). 132. 

f It may also bo obtained from the Tract Depdt, Madras. ' 
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False and true patriotism may be illustrated by an example from 
family life. 

One father is vei'y proud of bis children. He thinks them so 
clover that they do not require to bo taught by any one ; he does not 
allow fliem to mix. with other children, so that they grow up full of 
conceit; he looks upon them as far wiser than himself, and in his 
ignorance, boasts of their childish sayings as the utterances of 
Rishis. 

'Another parent loves his children, but acts in a different way. Ho 
provides them with teachers ; he allows them to study with other 
children that they may learn that there are others as clover as them- 
selves. While he is pleased to hear their talk, lie knows that he 
cannot expect them to bo very wise, and feels that they should rather 
learn from him than the reverse. 

Both those parents might love their children equally, but the love 
of tne one would have a mischievous, and that of the other a good, 
influence. In like manner there is a false and true patriotism. 

An error has prevailed in all countries and in all ages to regard 
persons who lived long ago as the ancients — very old and very 
wise, while people now living are looked upon as children. The 
very opposite is the case. I Vc arc the ancients ; those who lived 
long ago are the children. The world is thousands of years older 
now than it was then. 

In Vedic times there were no books, and printing was unknown. 
All the valuable knowledge which has been gained in any quarter 
of the globe during the last twenty-five centuries is now at com- 
mand. During these many years, lakhs of learned men have been 
adding to our stores. Every fresh discovery is now flashed by the 
electric telegraph, and by means of newspapers is at once made 
known to the whole civilised world. 

Au adult deserves no credit for being wiser than when a young 

child. The present generation should bo, 

* 

u Tho heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time.” 

A false patriotism leads some Hindus to defend every thing be- 
longing to their country. Sir Madhava Rao is one of tho most 
distinguished Indians of modern times, and deeply interested in the 
welfare of the people. He enunciates the right principle, “ What 
is not true cannot be patriotic.” One of the worst enemies of his 
country is the man who stands up for what is false because it 
is national. 

Tho reader is no doubt aware that, according to Hinduism, eclip- 
ses are caused by the Asurs Rahu and Kotu trying to seize the sun 
and moon; that there is an immense mountain, called Morn, in the 
centre of our systeiy, surrounded by seven seas of salt- water, sugar- 
cane juice, ghee, milk, &e. • He probaldy feels that it; would be 
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absurd to defend these ideas because they are national : it is equally 
wrong and far more dangerous to attempt to justify false beliefs 
because they are national. There is no more a national religion 
than there is a national science. The family motto of the Maharaja 
of Benares is a noble one, “ There is no religion higher than truth 
This is what should be sought. In the end it will prove the Vest. 

Estimates of the Vedas.- -Tsvo classes of persons entertain the 
most exalted notions of the Vedas. First those who know nothing 
of them. This includes the great mass of the people of India, 
educated and uneducated. According to the Latin proverb, 
iC Everything of which we are iguorant is taken for something 
magnificent.” The other class consists of these who know nothing 
else. Such are the pandits, frogs in a well, and men like Dayanand 
Savasvati. The latter held that whatever was not to be found in 
the Vedas was false or useless; whatever was found in the Vedas 
was beyond the reach of controversy. 

Max Muller thus describes the conclusion arrived at by intelligent 
Indians : 

“The friends of Rammoban Roy, honest' and fearless as they have 
always proved themselves to bo, sent some young scholars to Benares to 
study the Vedas and to report on their contents. As soon as their report 
was received, Debendranarh Tagore, the head of the Brahma-Samaj, said 
at once that, venerable as the Vedas might be as relics of a former age, 
they contained so much that was childish, erroneous, and impossible 
as to make their descent from a divine source utterly untenable.”* 

Mr. K. IC. Bhattacharyva, late Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, in his Tagore Law Lectures, describes 
the thousand hymns of the Itig-Verla as a “ dreary wilderness, at 
but distant intervals redeemed by slight flashes of satire or quaint 
flights of fancy.” (p. 119). 

• Professor Max Muller has spent many years, in editing the Rig- 
Veda, with the commentary of 8 ay an a. lie is not likely to under- 
value it — rather the reverse. He himself makes the following con- 
fession in his “ Preface to the Sacred Books of the East” 

“ Scholars also who have devoted their life either to the editing of the 
original texts or to the careful i interpretation of some of the sacred bogles, 
are more inclined, after they have disinterred from a heap of rubbish 
some solitary fragments of pure gold, to exhibit these treasures only 
than to display all the refuse from which they had to extract them. I 
do not blame them for this, perhaps I should feel that I was open to the 
same blame myself, for it is but natural that scholars in their joy at 
finding one or two fragrant fruits or flowers should gJudly t forget the 
brambles and thorns that had to bo throwU aside in the course of their 
search. * Page x. * 


Bio 


ril Essays, pp,lC»B, 169 . 
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In his Lecture on the Vedas he expresses the following opinion 
of the hymns : 

“The historical importance of the Veda can hardly be exaggerated, 
but ite intrinsic merit, and particularly the beauty or elevation of its 
sentiments, have by many been rated far too high. Large numbers of the 
Vedic^hymns are childish in the extreme) : tedious, low, common-place. 
The gods are constantly invoked to protect their worshippers, to grant 
them food, large lioeks, large families, and a long life ; for all which 
benefits they are to be rewarded by the praises and sacrifices offered day 
after day, or at certain seasons of tho year. But hidden in this rubbish 
there are precious stones,’* 

“ I remind you agai n that the Veda contains a great deal of what is 
childish and foolish, though very little of what is bad and objection- 
able. Some of its poets ascribe to the gods sentiments and passions un- 
worthy of the deity, such as anger, revenge, delight in material sacri- 
ficed ; they likewise represent human nature on a low level of selfishness 
and worldliness. Many hymns are utterly unmeaning and insipid, and 
we must search patiently before we meet, here and there, with senti- 
ments that come from the depth of tho soul, and with prayers in which 
we could join ourselves.’* 

The hymns which have been quoted in full are some of the most 
interesting, and scarcely give a fair general idea of the contents. 
The repetitions are endless, the same epithets and images are 
applied first to one and then to another of the gods. Give us ivealth 
is tho request that runs through nearly the whole of them. 

The following are some of the reasons why the Vedas cannot be 
accepted as a revelation from tho mouth of Brahma, given crores of 
years ago : 

1. The writers of the hymns , in many cases, claim to he their 
authors , and internal evidence shows that they were composed when 
the Aryans were entering India . . 

These points have been already noticed so fully (see pp. 12, 13^ 
that it is unnecessary to recapitulate what has been said. 

2. The low conceptions given of God show that the writers were not 
inspired . 

The Vedas unquestionably teach polytheism ; but. as every intel- 
ligent man is now a monotheist, attempts are made to show that the 
“ thrice eleven” deities mean ouly one God. 

The Aryans framed their gods after themselves. They bargained 
with their gods just as they did with one another ; they flattered 
them ; they offered them sweet things and told them to be good. 
They themselves were fond of Soma-beer ; so they thought it was so 
with Indrrf. Just as the srnell of liquor attracts the drunkard, so as 
soon as Indra kaew of some any one preparing Soma-beer, he mount- 
ed his chariot an# drove to the place. Grant that Indra was fond ' 
of Somi^beer, is it to be supposed that the king of heaven could not 
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get it except by coming to some Aryan peasant's home. One hymn 
says that (the worshipper) brings Indra to drink the Soma by a 
rapid seizure, like a loaded horse (by a halter). 

3. The worldly character of the hymns shows their origin . . 

Bishop Caldwell justly says : “ If any person reads the hymns of 
the Vedas for the first time, lie will be struck with surprise *at the 
utterly worldly, unethical, unspiritual tone by which they are 
generally pervaded.” The Ilev. K. S* Macdonald, expresses the 
same opinion : 

“ In the Veda, man is generally looked upon as essentially of this 
world. He is constantly represented as taken up with the things of this 
world, what he sees, hears, tastes, and feels in it, — the glowing of the 
fire, the flashing of the lightning, the howling of the storm, the rushing of 
the wind, the splash of the rain, the rising and setting of the sun, the 
dawning and gloaming of the day, the number of his cows, camels, sons, 
and horses, the burning of his enemies* towns and the carrying off booty, 
the slaughter of the Dasyus and Rakshasas, the offering of gla and Sonia 
to Indra and Agni in the hope of receiving more sons and cattle and 
slaughtering more enemies. These and such like things seem to consti- 
tute the whole duty of man as lie is represented in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. As a matter of fact, there is no attempt in the Vedas, or indeed 
in modern Hinduism, to give a correct conception of man’s duties.”* 

The Itishis, from whom hotter things might have been expected, 
were as worldly as the common people. Many of their hymns 
solicit wealth. A few examples may be given : — 

“ The Rishi Panavatsa prays : “ When Maruts will you repair with 
joy- bestowing riches to the sage thus adoring you, and soliciting (you for 
wealth) 

The Rislii Vats a prays : “ Give, Nasatyas, food of many kinds dripping 
with butter to him, the llishi Vatsa, who has magnified you both with 
hymns. Give, As wins, invigorating food, dripping with butter, to him 
who praises you, the lords of liberality to obtain happiness ; who desires 
affluence. 

The Itishis did not live in huts or hovels, One of them prays thus : 
“We solicit of the divine protector of the Maruts, of the Aswins, of 
Mitra, and of Varuna, a spacious dwelling for our welfare. Mitra, Arya- 
man, Varuna, and Maruts, grant us a secure, excellent, and well-peopled 
dwelling, a three-fold shelter.” 

Another thus reasons : “If, Indra, I were as thou art, sole lord over 
wealth, then should my eulogist bo possessed of cattle.” 

One Rishi prays not only that Pushan should protect him in all his 
doings, but should also “ provide him with a supply of damsels.” ix. 07. 

Besides praying directly for wealth, the Rishis bought to gain it 


* Th% Vedic Religion, p. 229. 
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by invoking blessings on those who bestowed gifts, and by cursing 
those who offered no oblations : — 

44 May the opulent prince who bestows on me speckled cows with 
golden housings never perish, O gods.” 

44 Left this man now multiply ; may ho shoot up like a sprout, lie who 
at on eg lavishes a thousand hundred horses for a gift,” 

“Tndra, who is the slayer of him, however strong, who offers no ob- 
lations.” 

Some of the Rishis either told great lies or received immense 
gifts. The Rishi Brahmatithi says : 

“ Become apprised, As wins, of my recent gifts, how that Kasu, the son 
of Chidi, has presented me with a hundred camels and ten thousand 
cows. The son of Chidi, who has given me for servants ten Rajas, 
bright as gold, for all men are beneath his feet. (Having taken these 
Rajas prisoners in battle, ho gives them to mo in servitude).” VIII. 5. 

The Rishi Devatithi says : 

44 1, the Rishi, have received subsequently the complete donation, the 
00,000 head of pure cattle merited by the devotions of the pious son 
of Kan wa, and by the illustrious Pri yarned has. Upon the acceptance 
of this donation to ine, the very trees have exclaimed, (see these Rishis) 
have acquired excellent, cows !” viii. 4. 

4. The (( Brotherhood of Man” is not taught in the Vedas. 

u The horizon of the Rishi/' says the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, C( is 
confined almost invariably to himself. He prays for the happiness 
of neither wife nor child, not for the good of Ins village or his clan, 
nor yet for his nation or people. His eye is shut to the sufferings 
of his fellows* He manifests no common joys, any more than common 
sorrows.” 

But there is much that is worse than this negative side. Chris- 
tianity teaches, “ Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself.” We 
should forgive and pray for our enemies. Jesus Christ says: “Lovo 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that liato 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.” 

The Aryans not only did not regard the non-Aryan races, and . 
even some Aryans, as brothers ; they simply wished their destruction 
and to obtain their wealth. 

44 Do ye, O lord of the virtuous, slay our Aryan enemies, slay otir 
Dasya enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” 

44 Kill all those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who c^uso thee no gladness ; give us their wealth : the worshipper 
expects it.” 

44 Root up like^hu ancient tree overgrown by a creeping plant, subdue 
the might of the Dasya ; may wo share with Indra his collected wealth.” • 
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Numerous other passages of similar import might be quoted. 

5. The Vedas do not contain any satisfactory statement as to the 
way of salvation . 

The Rev. K. S. Macdonald says: “No Rishi, so far as I am 
aware, has ever claimed to be commissioned by God or by the 
gods, or by any of the gods, to enlighten men in regard to his 
will concerning men, or men’s duties to God, or to one another. 
No one claimed to have auy authoritative announcement to make as 
to whence man came, or whether he is going, what is his chief end 
here or hereafter.” 

Libations of the Soma juice and the offering of sacrifices arc the 
chief means prescribed for tlxe attainment of blessings. No intelli- 
gent man of the present time will bo satisfied with such recom- 
mendations. 

Truths in the Vedas. — But while the foregoing prove that the 
Vedas are not a Divine revelation, it is acknowledged that, along 
with error, they contain some great truths, either plainly expressed 
or dimly shadowed forth. The following may be mentioned : 

1, Prayer. — The Aryans wore, in their way, a religious people. 
They daily acknowledged their dependence upon the gods, and 
sought every blessing from them. In this they set us an example. 

2. Praise. The gods are praised for what they are, and for 
what they have done for man. This feeling of thankfulness is 
highly to be commended, 

8. An ackno wledyvient of God’s Omniscience . — Scoffers have said, 
“ How doth God know ? and is there knowledge in the Most High V 3 
On the contrary, in the Vedas, even the winkings of men are 
said to be known to Varuna. 

4. A confession of Sinfulness . — It is true that these are not very 
numerous, but they occur, especially in hymns to Varuna. 

5. Mediation. — There are few doctrines in the Christian relig- 
ion to which Hindus more object than to mediation, but it is dis- 
tinctly found in the Vedas. Max Miiller calls Agni “ the messenger 
and mediator between God and men.” Agni, it is said “ goes wisely 
between these two creations (heaven and earth, gods and men) like a 
friendly messenger between two hamlets.” lie announces to the 
gods the hymns, and conveys to them the oblations of thoir wor- 
shippers. 

But mediation is not found merely in the Vedas. In every-day 
life it is universally acted upon. When any one has offended 
another, it is a common thing to seek reconciliation through a friend ; 
a favour, such as an office, is often sought through the intervention 
of a person known to both. i 

6. Sacrifice. — One of the chief doctrines of Christianity is that 
the Son of God, for man’s redemption, became incarnate, and 

‘ suffered death upon the cross as a sacrifice for sin. The late 
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Rev. Dr. Krishna Mohun Banerjea, for many years one of the 
Sanskrit Examiners of the Calcutta University, thus shows how 
this doctrine is shadowed forth in Yedic Hinduism : 

The two propositions* which lie enunciates are : — 

l/?£. • That the fundamental principles of Christian doctrine in relation 
to the salvation of the world find a remarkable counterpart in the Yedic 
principles of primitive Hinduism in relation to the destruction of sin, 
and the redemption of the sinner by the efficacy of Sacrifice, itself a 
figure of Prajapati , the Lord and Saviour of the Creation, who had given 
himself up as an offering for that purpose. 

2 rully. That the meaning of “ Prajapati” an appellative, variously 
described as a Pur us ha t begotten in the beginning, as Viswakarrna the 
creator of all, singularly coincides with the meaning of the name and 
offices of the historical, reality Jksus Christ, and that no other person 
than Jesus of Nazareth has ever appeared in the world claiming the 
character and position of the self-sacrificing Prajapati , at the same time 
both mortal and immortal. 

The proofs of those propositions arc next submitted : — 

The first and foremost rites of religion which the In do- Aryans regu- 
larly celebrated, and on which they most firmly relied as the great cure 
for all the evils of life, and the secret of all success in the world, were 
sacrificial rites. Not idolatrous worship, not observances of caste, not any 
popular ceremony of our days, but yajna (sacrifice) and its connectives 
wore the religious rites cherished by them. 

The authorship of the institution is attributed to “ Creation’s Lord” 
himself. The world was called into being by virtue of sacrifice and is 
still upheld by its force, being indeed its “ navel.” Rig Yeda i. 164. 35. 

Sacrifice offered according to the true way — the right path — has been 
held in the Rik, Yajus, and Saman to be the good ferrying boat or raft 
by which wo may escape from sin. It was expressly declared to be the 
authorised means both for remission and annulment of sin. • 

The aacrififcer offered the victim in place of himself. The Taittiriya 
Brahmana says, “ The sacrificcr is the victim ; it takes the sacrificer to the 
blessed place.” Sacrifice was regarded as the way of deliverance from 
sin. The Rig Veda x. 133, 6, says, “ Do thou, by means of sacrifice, take 
away from us all sin.” The Tandya Maha Brahmana of the Saman Yeda 
sa^s of sacrifice : “ Whatever sins we have committed by day or by night, 

thon art the annulment thereof. Whatever sins we have committed, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, thou art the annulment thereof. Thou art the 
annulment of sin — of sin.” 

Sacrifice was regarded as the destroyer of Death, In the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka it is said, “ O Death ! the thousand myriads of thy bands for 
the destruction of mortals we annul them all by the mysterious power of 
sacrifice.” SacAnce opens the way to heaven. “ Whosoever desires the 
felicity of heaven, Jet him perform sacrifices in the right way.” 

* # These are given fully in hiq, Aryan I fatness to Christianity . 
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Tho secret of tins extreme importance attached to sacrifice, and the key 
to the proper understanding of the whole subject was the self-sacrifice of 
Prajapati , the Lord or Supporter of the Creation, the “ P-urusha, begotten 
before the world,” “the Viswalcamna, the author of the universe.”. The 
idea is found in all the three great Vedas — llik, Yajus, and Saman — in 
Sanhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and IJpanishads. The Divine IKirusha 
who gave himself up as a sacrifice for the Dcvas, i. <?., emancipated mortals, 
had, it is said, desired and got a mortal body fit for sacrifice , and himself 
became half mortal and half immortal. 

The Yajus puts into the mouth of the Divine Self-sacrificer the words : 
“ Lot me offer myself in all creatures, and all creatures in myself.” Tho 
Satapatha Brahmana says, “ The Lord of creatures gave Himself for them 
for He became their sacrifice.” The Taittiriya Aranyaka contains the 
following: u They slew Purushathe victim — Purusha who was born from 
tho beginning.” The Rig Veda styles him, “ the giver of himself, the 
giver of strength, whose shadow, whose death, is immortality.” 

The world was condemned and offered for sacrifice, that is to say, was 
devoted to destruction, for sin; and the Divine Saviour then offered Him- 
self for its deliverance. The Bible says, “ If one died for all, then wore all 
dead.” The Veda says conversely: Because all were devoted to destruction , 
therefore o?ie died for all. 

All that has just been shown appertaining to the sacrifice of Prajapati 
curiously resembles the Biblical description of On wist as God and man, 
our very Emmanuel (God with us), mortal and immortal, who “ hath 
given Himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet 
smelling savour,” of whom all previous sacrifices wero but figures and 
reflections, who by His sacrifice or death hath “ vanquished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel.” 

Tho Vedic ideal of Prajapati, as we have seen, singularly approximates 
to the above description of our Lord, and therefore remarkably confirms 
the saving mysteries of Christianity. 

Christian evangelists when they draw our attention to the claims of 
Gospel truth do not utter things which can be called strange to Indian 
tars. Salvation from sin by the death of a Saviour, who was God and 
man himself, was a conception which had administered consolation to our 
ancient Rights , and may yet, in a higher form, and to a greater degree, do 
the same for all India. 

I proceed now to discuss the second proposition. The name Prajapati 
not only means “ the Lord of creatures,” but also “ the supporter, feeder, 
and deliverer of his creatures.” The great Vedic commentator Saydna 
interprets it in that wider sense. The Lord and Master has to feed and 
maintain his servants and subjects. The name J ksus, in the Hebrew, 
means the same. The radical term stands for help , deliverance , salva- 
tion. And that name was given Him because He would save His people 
from their sins. In tho prophecy cited by St. Matthew, He is described 
as a leader or ruler, who “ shall feed my people Israel.” He is therefore 
to His people what a shepherd is to his flock — both leader, ruler, and 
t feedcr. The same is the import of paid ; the name Prajapati , therefore, 
singularly corresponds to the name Jesus., 

Not a single character in ihe Hindu pantheon, 4 or in the pantheon of 
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any other nation, has claimed tho position of one who offered himself as a 
sacrifice for the benefit of humanity. There is, as all educated persons 
must know, only one historical person, Jesus of Nazareth, whose name 
and position correspond to that of the Vedie ideal — one mortal and 
immortal who sacrificed himself for mankind. By the process of exhaus- 
tion yoti may conclude that Jesus is the true Prajdpati, tho true Saviour 
of the world, “the only name given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” 

I think I may therefore declare our second proposition to be also 
demonstrated. Christ is the true Prajdpati~ the true Pu rusha begotten 
in the beginning before all worlds, and Himself both God and man. The 
doctrines of saving sacrifice, the “ primary religious rites” of the Rig- 
Veda, — of the double character, priest and victim, variously called Praja- 
pati, purusha and Yiswakarmci, — of the Ark by which we escape tho 
waves of this sinful world — these doctrines I say, which had appeared in 
our Vedas amid much rubbish, and things worse than rubbish, may be 
viewed as fragments of diamonds sparkling amid dust and mud, testifying 
to some invisible fabric of which they were component parts, and bearing 
witness like planets over a dark horizon to the absent sun of whom 
their refulgence was but a feeble reflection. 

The Christian, with the wide sympathy which incites him to invite all 
nations to tho faith of Christ, can only rejoice that the Jesus of the Gos- 
pels responds to tho self -sacrificing Prajupali of the Vedas, and that the 
evangelist’s chief work will be to exhibit before his neighbours and fel low- 
subjects the true Ark of salvation — that true 41 vessel of sacrifice by which 
we may escape all sin.” He will only have to exhibit for tlio faith of the 
Hindus, tho real personality of tho truo Purusha, “ begotten before the 
worlds,” mortal and yet divine, “ whose shadow, whose death is immorta- 
lity itself.” 

The Veda tells us of the ark of Salvation by which sin may be escaped, 
and repeatedly exhorts iis to embark in it. The ark of Salvation, with 
the Purusha begotten in the beginning at its head, can be no other than 
the Church of Christ. In addition then to the exhortations of Christian 
evangelists, you have your own Veda calling on you to embark on that* 
very Ark, if you desire to be delivered from tho waves of sin. 

A Return to Vedic Hinduism Impossible. 

Vedie Hinduism is, in some respects, greatly superior to modern 
Hinduism with its 33 crores of divinities. As already mentioned, 
the system of caste is not found in tho Vedas ; infant marriages 
were unknown; women were not secluded as they are now. Still, 
no educated man of the present day can retnrn to the creed and 
rites of the Vedas. Some profess to do this, but it is only by giving 
the hymns a mining directly the opposite to the sense in which 
they were understood by their authors. 

1. You cannot 'go back to the gods of the Vedas . — You cannot 
believe in'** thrice eleven” deities. Heaveh and earth, sun and moon. 
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the clouds, the dawn, can never be endowed in your minds with 
intelligence, with wrath or mercy. No imagination can make them 
anything else to you than what they are : — varied, beautiful forms 
of matter, but matter still. You feel that you should adore the 
great Creator Himself, and not the objects He has made. 

2. You cannot offer the prayers of the Vedas . — You need" some- 
thing more than cows and horses, health and wealth, the destruc- 
tion of public and domestic enemies, 

3. You cannot make the offerings of the Vedas . — You cannot 
invite Iudra to drink the Soina juice “ like a thirsty stag;” you can- 
not sacrifice buffaloes, bullocks, cows and sheep ; you cannot perform 
the ashvamedah . These were but shadows of the true sacrifice. 

Follow the course urged upon you by your learned countryman, 
Dr. K. M. Banerjea, who now, as it were, addresses you from the 
tomb : *' 

Tf it were possible for the hoary Kish is to reappear in the world, they 
themselves would exhort you, nay, beseech you, implore you, perhaps also 
constrain you not to neglect, so great a salvation; not to waver in your 
duty to acknowledge and embrace the true Prajapati, the true Purusha be- 
gotten before the world, who died that you might live, who by death hath 
vanquished death, and brought life and immortality to light through tho 
Gospel. Denying Christ, whether actively or passively, you virtually repu- 
diate everything that is good. Embracing Christ, yon will find in Him a 
strength and comfort which your ancient Rishis would have regarded as 
a most valuable treasure had they lived in these days. You will find in 
Hini everything worthy of your lineage, worthy of your antiquity, worthy 
of your traditions, and worthy of your education, and at the same time 
just to your children and to your successors in life. 

For further information about Christian doctrine, see some of the 
publications mentioned in the lists which are given; but, above 
% all, study the New Testament, with earnest prayer to God to show 
you the truth. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The following Paper treats of one of the most interesting move* 
meats in India. Most Hindus who have received an English 
education simply conform to idolatrous customs ; some, from false 
patriotism, try by sophistry to defend irrational beliefs ; but happily 
there are a few who are making more or less earnest efforts to 
arrive at religions truth. 

At* attempt is made in the following pages to trace the rise of 
the modern Theisfcic movement in India. The compiler is mainly 
indebted to the following works : 

Bose, Ram Chandra, Brahmoism. Funk and Wagnalls. 

Collet, Miss S.. Brain no Year Boohs, Outlines of Brahmic History, &c. 

Day, Rev. Lai Behan, Antidote to Brahmaism. Calcutta, 1867. 

Dyson, Rev. S. Brahmin Intuition , Brahmic Dogmas . Calcutta Tract 
Society. 

Max Muller, Professor. Biographical Essays . Longmans. 

Mozoomdar, P. C. Life and Teachings of Kesh ub Chunder Sen. Calcutta 

* Baptist Mission Press. 

Mullens, Rev. J. Vrdantism, Brahmism. and Christianity. Calcutta T. S. 

Rammohnn Roy’s English Works* 2 vols. Calcutta. 

Sen, Keslinb Chunder. Lectures in India, <fcc. 

Sivanath Sastri, Pandit, The New Dispensation and the Sadharan 
Brahmo Sarnaj. Madras, 1881. 

Slater, Rev. T. E. Keshub Chunder Sen . Madras, S. P. C. K. 1884. 

Williams, Sir Monier, Religions Thought and Life in India. Murray. 

The compiler is especially indebted to Mr. Mozootndar’s Life of 
Keshub Chunder Sen. The sketch of Keshub’s history is simply 
an abridgment of his work. 

There are numerous short extracts, for the most part slightly 
altered, which are not acknowledged. 

Persons interested in the movement, besides consulting the above 
works, should watch its progress as given in its leading journals. 
The Liberal and New Dispensation , The Interpreter, The Indian 
Messenger, The Snbodha Patrika , and The Fellow Worker. m 

It may seem that the movement has been criticised too severely, 
but it is highly important to remove false impressions. The most 
extravagant claims are made by some of the Bramhos. The birth 
of the Brahma Sarnaj “ (The Blessed Child)” is held to be “ no 
jess momentous an event than that of Jesus or Buddha — yea a 
grander event.” (See page 67.) 

Bramhos reject the doctrine of a "book revelation” in the 
proper sense of the term ; every man claims direct revelation. They 
feel so little the guilt of sin, that they think they can go into 'God’s 
presence without a Mediator, and workout for themselves their own 
■deliverancq. May they be guided to a faith which is more suited'.' 
to fallen humanity, and which does not contradict some of the 
.strongest religious instincts of our race ! 

> J. Murdoch. 


Mammas, July , 1888, 
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RELIGIOUS REFORM, 

IPAJE&T TV. 


THE BRAHMA SAMAJ AND OTHER MODERN ECLECTIC SYSTEMS 
OF RELIGION IN INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The previous Papers on Religious Reform* treated of what may 
be called the indigenous beliefs of Hindus. The present Paper 
shows the influence of Western knowledge on the Indian mind, and 
describes the attempts made to frame creeds more in accordance 
with common sense and with higher views of G od’s character. 

Most people belong to the great religions of the world, as Christi- 
anity, Muhammadanism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. There are a 
few who frame for themselves what are called Eclectic systems. 

The word eclectic means choosing from. It was applied to 
certain philosophers in ancient times who did not attach themselves 
to any particular sect, but selected from the opinions and principles 
of each what they thought true and good. In tho West the name 
was given to certain schools of Greece and Alexandria. The same 
course has been followed by some in India. Tho Bhagavat says, 
“ As the bee gatherefch honey from flowers great and small, SQ 
does the really wise man gather substantial truth from the chaff 
of all scriptures, great and small. 7 * 

The adi terents of the new eclectic systems in India are far more 
enlightened than the greatest Hindu philosophers in former times* 
They have much clearer ideas of God than the authors of the 
Vedio hymns. u The poets of tho Veda , 77 says Max Muller, “ indulged 
freely intbeogonic speculations without being frightened by any 
contradictions. They knew of Indra as the greatest of gods, they 
knew of Agni as god of gods, they know of Yaruna as the ruler of 
all, but they were by no means startled at tho idea that their Indra 
had a mother [Aditi], or that their Agni was born like a baba 
fritth the friction of two firesticks, or that Varuna and his brother 
>Mitra were 1 * nursed in the lap of Aditi . 77 Visvanathapanchahana, 
the learned author of Muletavali, a book on tho Nyaya philosophy, 

* Part I, Popular Hinduism. Part II- Philosophic Hinduism. Part III. Vjbdic 
Hindui8Mv 6ee last page of wrapped for details aiul prices- 
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begins bis work as follows : " Salutation to that Krishna, whose 
appearance is like a new cloudy the stealer of the clothes of the 
Gopis, who is the seed of the tree of the universe.” The great 
Sankar Acharya believed the stories about the gods in the Puranas 
iust like his ordinary countrymen. The members of the Brahma? 
Samaj are monotheists, and hold a pure system of morality. As 
protesters against idolatry and advocates of social reform, they 
are doing excellent service. No doubt many of them are half- 
hearted and show little zeal ; others even maintain caste and. take 
part in heathen rites ; but among them there are some earnest 
“seekers after God,” and true friends of their country. Their 
attempts to find a creed which will satisfy the needs of an enlight- 
ened conscience deserve careful examination. 

Xonotheism not new in India, — The remark of Max Muller has 
been quoted in a previous Paper : — 

There is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism of the Veda, 
and even in the invocation of their innumerable gods, the remembrance 
of a God, one and infinite, breaks through the midst of an idolatrous 
phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds.” 

“The ordinary Hindu,” says Sir Monier Williams, ff who prac- 
tises the most corrupt form of polytheism, is never found to deny the 
doctrine of God's unity. On the contrary, he will always maintain 
that God is essentially one, though he holds that the one God 
exhibits himself variously, and that He is to be worshipped through 
an endless diversity of manifestations, incarnations, and material 
forms.” This, however, is not monotheism, but a mixture of 
pantheism and polytheism. 

From time to time, reformers have appeared who taught the 
existence of one supreme personal God, distinct from the soul and 
,the material world. Such were Ramanuja and Madhava, in the 12th 
and 13th centuries. But their influence was limited. Some of the 
Vaishnava sects of the present day are among the most idolatrous 
and licentious in India. 

There was another monotheistic reaction under Kabir towards 
the dose of the 16th century, due in a great measure to Muhammad- 
anism, Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was largely 
influenced by Kabir, whom he frequently quotes. He endeavoured 
to unite Hindus and Muhammadans on the common ground of a belief 
in the unity of the Godhead. His tenth successor, however, made 
Sikhs and Muhammadans bitter enemies. 

The Dadu-panthis, a small sect in Western India, were founded 
by Gadu* a cotton-cleaner of Ahmadabad, who flourished about 
1600 Am. They may be styled theisfcic VaishnavasV The Sajbnfimis 
ot Central India, are followers of Kabir, who call the one Cod by 
a peculiar name of their olfji--SatndM. 
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It must be confessed, however, that the monotheism of Hindu 
reformers was never very clear and decided. It was continually 
sliding into pantheism, and then again into polytheism. Not until 
Chris^an influence was brought to bear upon the Hindu mind, was 
the doctrine accepted by any in its purity. 


MODERN HINDU THEISM. 

The leaders of the movement in this direction and the Societies 
which they established will be noticed in turn. 

RAMMOHUN ROY, 

Early Itife.— This great religious reformer was born of a Brahman 
family, not very far from Calcutta, in the year 1774 a.d.* It was 
in the same year that Warren Hastings was appointed the first 
Governor-General of India. Rammohun Roy’s father was a small 
Zemindar, who had served under the Nawabs of Murshidabad. 
Persian was still the language of the court, and all persons desirous 
©f Government employ for their sons had them educated in Persian 
and Arabic. In his ninth year Rammohun Roy was sent to Patna, 
the principal seat of Arabic learning in Bengal. Three years 
later, he was sent to Benares to study Sanskrit, where he remained 
till his sixteenth year. 

On his return, Rammohun Roy had a rupture with his father on 
account of his opposition to idolatry. He therefore left the pater- 
nal home, and for four years wandered from place to place, spend* 
ing, if report be true, some time in Tibet. In his twentieth year 
he was recalled by his father, after which he devoted himself for* 
some time to the acquisition of English, and further studies in 
Sanskrit. 

From 1800 to 1813, Rammohun Roy was employed in Govern- 
ment service, filling various posts till lie was made a Sheristadar. 
Her spent ten years of his life in Ramgurh, Bhagulpore, and Rung- 
pore, as dewan or head officer of the Collectors and judges of those 
districts. Hence he was commonly known as the Dewanji till he 
was made a Raja by the Emperor of Delhi. During the time he 
tjraS Dewan, he is said to have accumulated so much money as to 
enable him* to purchase an estate worth Rs. 1,000 a month. 

State of BengaL— In 1814 *Rammohun Roy came to Calcutta, not 
to rest, but prepared to fight with the old superstitions and the 

♦ Another account nfekea 1772 the year of his birth; 
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manifold evils that had darkened the face of his country. The state 
of things in Bengal, when he began his work, is thus described : 

%l In the religions world there was nrach excitement. The SAktis, pr 
the worshippers of the goddess Sakti, and the Baislmabas, mostly fob 
lowers of Chaitanya, were both strong, and now contending with each 
other for supremacy in the land. But however great might be the 
bigotry of the two sects, their general immorality and corruptions were 
simply revolting. 

“The social condition of the people of Bengal was also deplorable. 
The'rigid Caste-system of India, with its blighting influence, reigned in 
its full rigour. The horrible rites of Suttee and Infanticide were the 
order of the day. There were indeed many instances of true SntteeB • , , 
but it should not therefore be forgotten that in a great many instances 
tho Suttee was the victim of her greedy relatives, and in more, of rash 
words spoken in tho first fit of grief, and of tho vanity of her kindred 
who considered her shrinking from the first resolve an indelible disgrace. 
Many a horrible murder was thus committed, the cries and shrieks of 
the poor Suttee being drowned by the sound of tomtoms, and her 
struggles made powerless by her being pressed down with bamboos. 

u The condition of the Hindu female in those days was truly pitiable. 
Education among females was unknown. Kulinism, polygamy and every 
day oppression made the life of the Hindu female unbearable. Hindu 
society with Caste, Polygamy, Kulinism, Suttee, Infanticide, and other 
evils was rotten to its core. Morality was at a very low ebb, Men spent 
their time in vice and idleness, and in social broils and party quarrels. 

** As to education among the people, of what even the Muktubs could 
impart there was little. What little learning there was, was confined to 
a few Brahmans, and it was in the main a vain and ^useless learning. 
Ignorance and superstition reigned supremo over the length and breadth 
of the country. There was darkness over the land, and no man know 
when it would bo dispelled.”* 


• Rammoliun Roy took a warm interest in every thing connected 
with the welfare of his countrymen ; he did much for the suppress 
Bion of Sati ; bat religious reform was his great wort, and to that 
remarks will chiefly be confined. 

Publications.— Soon after his father’s death he wrote a book in 
Persian, “ Against the Idolatry of all Religions.” 

In 1816 he published his first work in English, " Translation 6f 
an Abridgment of tho Yodant, or the Resolution of all the Yeds/ 
the most celebrated and revered work of Brahminicai Theology; 
establishing the Unity of the Supreme Being ; and that He aloneiS 
the object of Propitiation and Worship.” Rammohiin Roy did nbt 
study the Yedas strictly so called. As mentioned trader Vctffe 
Mndrnm, ho looked upon that as a waste ■■'of' time. 

Upamshads to which he gave his attent ion. 

* Introduction to Rammokun Roy's gnglish Works, Ifbl- lr PPr Vv yii. ' " 
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of the Vedant professes to be translated fro® 
Yyasa, to whom is attributed the oldest treatise on the Vedantic 
philosophy, called the Brahma Sutra . Rammohun Roy quotes 
about 80 Sutras out of 518 in the original, with nearly an equal 
number from the Upaniahads. The work expresses his own views 
ratixes than those ot the books from which he makes extracts. In 
the Introduction he notices an excuse made by Europeans for 
idolatry . 

VI have observed that both in their writings and conversation many 
Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of Hindoo 
idolatry; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of worship are 
considered by their votaries as emblematical representations of the Sup- 
reme Divinity ! If this were indeed the case, I might perhaps be led into 
sCine examination of the subject : but the truth is the Hindoos of the 
present day have no such views of the subject, but firmly believe in the 
real existence of innumerable gods and goddesses, who possess, in their 
own departments, full and independent power ; and to propitiate them, and 
not the true God, are temples erected and ceremonies performed.” 

The above was followed by translations of four of the Upanishads, 
according to the commentary of Sankar Acbarya. He says in the 
preface to the Mundaka Upanishad of the Atharva Veda : 

“An attentive perusal of this, as well as of the remaining books of 
the Vedanta, will, I trust, con vinco every unprejudiced mind, that they, 
with great consistency, inculcate the unity of God ; instructing men, at 
the same time, in the pure mode of adoring him in spirit. It will also 
appear evident that the Veds, although they tolerate idolatry as the 
last provision for those who are totally incapable of raising their minds 
to the contemplation of the invisible God of Nature, yet repeatedly urge 
the relinquishment of the rites of idol worship, and the adoption of a 
purer system of religion, on the express grounds that the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. They arq 
left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithstanding the con- 
stant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot bo brought to see perspicuously 
the majesty of God through the works of nature.” 

The “ unity of God” which the books of the Vedanta are said to 
%t inculcate with great consistency” is pantheism — not monotheism. 
fflcaini Evadvitiyam , One only without a second, does not mean 
that there is no second God, but that there is no second anything. 
Tfeo Mqndaka Upanishad, as translated by Rammohun Roy, says : 
** In ; the same way as the cobweb is created and absorbed by the 
spider independen tly of exterior origin, as vegetables proceed from 
the earth,* and hair and nails^ from animate creatures, so the 
:^i^ers0 Is produced by the eternal Supreme Being.”* 

is contained in the same Upanishad, It begins as 

* English Works of Rammohun Roy, Vol*. I* £>• 26. 
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follows: a Brahma, the greatest of celestial deities, and executive 
creator and preserver of the world, came into form ; he instructed 
Uthurva, his eldest son, in the knowledge respecting the Supreme 
Being, in which all sciences rest.” 

In 1817 he published “A Defence of Hindu Theism in reply to 
the attack of an advocate for Idolatry, at Madras,” and “ A Second 
Defence of the Monotheistical System of the Veds ; in reply to an 
Apology for the present state of Hindu Worship.” They contain 
trenchant exposures of popular Hinduism. The following are some 
extracts: 

“He who pronounces 1 Doorga,’ though he constantly practise adul- 
tery, plunder others of their property, or commit the most heinous 
crimes, is freed from all sin.” # 

“ A person pronouncing loudly ‘ reverence to Hari,’ even in voluntary, 
in the state of falling down, of slipping, of labouring under illness, or of 
sneezing, purifies himself from the foulest crimes/’f 

“ As to falsehood, their favourite deity KrishnaJ is more conspicuous 
than the rest- Krishna again persuaded Yoodhisthir, his cousin, to 
give falee evidence — in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their 
spiritual father. — See BronPurva , or seventh book of the Mahabharuth. ”§ 

In 1817 he directed his thoughts to the Christian religion 
and never discontinued its study till the end of his life. He 
learned Hebrew and Greek to form his own independent opinion 
of the Old and New Testaments. In 1820 lie published, in 
Bengali and Engl : di, a book called, “The Precepts of Jesus the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness,” consisting chiefly of extracts from 
the Gospels. In the Preface lie says 

M This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably calculated to 
elevate man’s ideas to high and liberal notions of the One God, ... and is so 
•well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge 
of their various duties to God, to themselves, and to society, that I 
cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation in its present 
form.” 


In a letter prefixed to one of liis later works (an edition of the 
Kena Upanishad) he makes the following admission 


“ The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches into 
religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of Christ more 
conducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use of rational 
beings, than any other which have come to my knowledge. ”[| 


* Doorfjja Nam Mabatraya. fHhagafat. 

nnwiiaf «u°^ ri * * * §te ? eit ^ -? lso °t f Junkim thunder Ohatterjea, &d modern Bengali 

Ttw R« ti*rw 7 h, # D Wa8h h i m > ftnd bold him r ‘P aaa Pattern of excellence! 

§ of Rammohun Hoy, Vot. I. pp. 146, 147. 

II Sir Mower Williams, Religion Thought, * p. 483. 
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This publication brought upon Rammohnn Roy a long con. 
troversy with the Sorampore Missionaries. The Precepts of Jesus 
occupy only 74 pp. of the collected edition of his English works; 
his Appeals to the Christian Public in Defence extend over 430 pages. 
The contention of the Missionaries was that Rammohun Roy, after 
three *or four years' study of the Bible, had found out that the 
Christian Church had misunderstood it, and that it did not contain 
the doctrines which were considered vital. The “ Appeals” were 
intended to prove that he was correct. He was, however, criticised 
too severely. 

Notwithstanding this controversy, Rammohun Roy assisted mis- 
sionaries in the translation of the Scriptures, and sometimes joined 
in Christian worship. Ho provided Dr. Duff with the house in 
which the Scottish Missionary Institution was opened in 1830, and 
got»pupils for him. He recommended that its daily work should 
be commenced with the Lord's Prayer, declaring that he had 
studied the Brahman's Veds, the Muslim's Koran, and the Buddhist's 
Tripitaka without finding anywhere any other prayer so brief, 
comprehensive and suitable to man's wants. 

Brahma Sakha. — Not long after Rammohun Roy came to Cal- 
cutta, he formed an association of a few personal friends, called 
Atmiya Sabha , spiritual society, which met in his house periodically 
for discussion. The opposition of the Brahmans and pandits caused 
the members to drop off one by one, till by degrees the society 
ceased to exist. 

In 1828, Mr. W. Adam, a Protestant Missionary, a friend of 
Rammohun Roy's, was led to adopt unitarianism. Its adherents 
generally accept most of the doctrines of Christianity, except the 
Trinity or three-one Cod, Father, Sou, and Holy Spirit, and others 
closely connected with it. Adam sought to disseminate his opin- 
ions by holding meetings and giving lectures. Rammohun Roy # 
and a few friends, attended for a time, till at last the thought 
struck them that they should have a meeting house of their own. 

Dwarkanath Tagore, Prosonno Kumar Tagore and others came 
forward with pecuniary help. Rooms were hired in the Chitpore 
Road, and prayer meetings held in them every Saturday evening. 
The service was divided into four parts— recitation of Vedic texts ; 
reading from the Upanishads; delivering of a sermon ; and singing 
hymns. 

It was thus that the germ of the first Theistic Church was 
planted at Calcutta. It inaugurated a new era in the history of 
Indian religious thought. It ushered iu the dawn of the greatest 
change that has ever passed over the Hindu mind. It was the first 
introduction of public worship and united prayer— before unknown 
atnong the Hindus. A new phase of the Hindu religion then 
took definite shape, a phase ‘which differed essentially from every 
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ofchor that had preceded it. For do other reformation has resulted 
in the same way from the influence of European education and 
Christian ideas.* 

The increase of contributions enabled Rammohun Roy td 
purchase a largo house in Chit-pore Road, and endow it with a 
maintenance fund. Trustees were appointed, and the first Hindu 
Theistic Church was opened in Calcutta in 1830. The name- given 
to it was the Brahma Sabha, or Brahmiya Samaj, the Society of 
believers in Brahma, the one self-existeufc god of Hinduism. 

The trust-deed of the building laid down that it was to be used 
as a place of meeting for the worship of the Eternal, Unsearchable 
and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of the 
Universe; that no graven image, statue, or sculpture, carving, 
painting, picture, portrait or likeness of any thing shall be admitted 
within the building, that no sacrifice shall be offered there ; that 
nothing recognised as an object of worship by other men should be 
spoken of contemptuously there; and that no sermon be delivered 
but such as would have a tendency to promote piety, morality, and 
charity. 

Last Years of his Life — Rammohun Roy had long wished to visit 
England with the view of obtaining, as ho himself said, “by 
personal observation a more thorough insight into the manners, 
customs, religion, and political institutions of Europe.” He had 
also three special objects : — 

(l.) To represent the grievances of the Emperor of Delhi, who 
conferred upon hit the title of Raja, and sent him as his ambas- 
sador to England. 

(2.) To be present at the approaching discussion in the House 
of Commons at the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, 
upon which the future Government of India, whether for good or 
*evil, so largely depended. 

(3.) The orthodox party in Calcutta, indignant at b$ing deprived 
of the privilege of roasting their mothers alive when they became 
widows, sought to appeal to the King in Council. Rammohun Roy 
wished to oppose this in person. 

He arrived in England in April 1831, being the first Indian of 
rank and influence who had ventured to cross the (€ black water. ^ 
His enlightened opinions, courteous manners, and dignified bearing, 
attracted much attention. He was presented to the King, and A 
place was assigned to him at the ceremony of the coronation* The 
three special objects he had in view were all gained. 

Unhappily Rammohun Roy was not strong enough to bear the 
severity of a European climate. After visiting £aris and other 
parts of France in 1833, his health began to decline. He had bebn 

. — L_, g ' 

*Sir Monier Williams, BeUfious Thought, 
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invited to visit Bristol and to take up his residence at the house of 
Miss Castle,— a ward of Dr. Carpenter— in the neighbourhood of 
that city. He arrived there early in September, and shortly after- 
ward^ was taken with fever. Every attention was lavished upon 
him, and the best medical skill called in ; but all in vain. On the 
27th ^September he breathed his last in the presence of his son 
Baja Ram Roy, and his two Hindu servants, by whom he had all 
along been enabled to preserve his caste. A short time before his 
death his Brahman servant uttered a prayer in his master's ear, in 
which the frequent use of the word Om was alone distinguished. 
He also placed iron under his pillow. When Ramtnohun Roy's 
spirit passed away, his Brahmanical thread was found coiled around 
his person. His remains were not laid in a Christian burial 
ground, but in a retired spot in a shrubbery. Ten years after- 
wards they were removed to a cemetery near Bristol, where a tomb 
was raised over his grave by Dwarkanath Tagore. 

Religions Opinions.— The exact nature of these has been disputed. 
Sir Monier Williams characterises the form of theology which he pro- 
pounded as “ vague, undogmatic, and comprehensive." Through- 
out life he shrank from connecting himself with any particular 
school of thought. He seems to have felt a satisfaction in being 
claimed as a Yedantist by Hindus, as a Theist by Unitarians, as 
a Christian by Christians, and as a Muslim by Muhammadans. 
Shortly before he set out for Europe, he said that he belonged 
to none of them. Whatever was good in the Vedas, in the Christian 
Scriptures, in the Kuran, in the Zend Avesta, or in any book of 
any nation anywhere, was to be accepted and assimilated as coming 
from the * God of truth,' and to be regained as a revelation. 'My 
view of Christianity/ he says in a letter to a friend, ' is, that in 
representing all mankind as the children of one eternal Father, 
it enjoins them to love one another without making any distinction 
of country, caste, colour or creed." # 

“In truth *Rammohun Roy's attitude towards his national religion 
continued that of a friendly reformer even to the^nd of his life— a 
reformer who aimed at retaining all that was good and true in 
Brahmanism, while sweeping away all that was corrupt and false. 
JIa was, in fact, by natural character too intensely patriotic not 
to bo swayed, even to the last, by an ardent love of old national 
ideas/'* 

Mr. Ram Chandra Bose, in his Brahmoism , expresses a somewhat 
similar opinion. He considers it difficult to settle whether Rarnmq- 
huh Roy wjls at first a monotheist or a pantheist. He says that the 
beautiful songs he composed are decidedly pantheistic : 

;h\“.He- : jtfhfe.ssed to t have di scovered a system of pure Theism in the / 

# Religious Though^ &c* pit 484-487. 

B 
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Upanishads, and he made these venerable documents the main if notthe 
sole stay of the creed, under the banner of which he expected to see the 
diverse and clashing religions of the world reconciled. But the conclu- 
sion upheld by the Upanishads was the very antipodes of what lie ex- 
pressed an anxiety to bolster up by these remains of the ancient’ litera- 
ture of the country. Nobody can read the Upanishads, even cursorily, 
without being driven to the conclusion that pantheism, not theism, is the 
creed upheld by the spirit and letter of fchoir teaching.. 

« What was "the result of this serious mistake ? For years the religion 
of Raja Rammohun Roy’s association was, not the monotheism he was 
anxious to see established, but the ancient pantheism of the country. 
His successors, some of whom were learned Pandits, did not- play fast 
and loose with the Upanishads. as those do who pretend to discover pure 
theism in them ; and they fearlessly set up tho creed these documents 
were fitted to uphold. Nay, they went further. They added the Brahmo 
Sutras of Vyasa and tho comments of Shankar Acharya to their sabred 
literature, and moved heaven and earth to resnscitate the religion of 
which these two persons were the most redoubtable champions in ancient 
India.” 

Mr. Bose allows that Rammohun Roy’s latest published utterances 
in England are in favour of the assumption that he was a theist of 
the Unitarian school.* 

On the other hand, the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, in an interesting 
paper read at Darjeeling, shows by numerous quotations from the 
writings of Rammohuu Roy, that, on many points, he held the 
Christian faith. The following are a few extracts : 

“The unity and personality of God was the first doctrine in Ranimo- 
liun Roy’s creed. Intimately connected with this was his belief in tho 
separate immortality of the soul. He was not a pantheist, as many of 
his countrymen are. Nor did he believe in tho transmigration and final 
absorption of the soul. 

* “ He believed in a great day of judgment, on which the living and the 
dead would appear before the Judge of all, to have thei^case decided 
once for all ; and tho Judge on that day, he believed, would b© the Lord 
Jesus Christ. His own words stated at page 184#, Precepts of Jesus, are 
these : * The fifth position is that His Heavenly Father had committed to 
Jesus the final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. 1 
readily admit this position and consider the fact as confirming the opinion 
maintained by me and by numerous other followers of Christ, ...... I agree 

also with the Reverend Editor (Dr. Marshman) in esteeming the nature 
of this ofhee most important, and that nothing but the gift of super- 
natural wisdom can qualify a being to judge of the conduct of thousands 
of millions of individuals, living at different times from the beginning of 
the world to the day of the resurrection.” : . 

^further as to miracles, Rammohun expressly writes, pp, 133-4 
. The wonderful works which Jes us was empowered to perform drew a 

* Buahmot&m, pp. 40*42. 
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great number of Jews to a belief in Jesus as the promised Messiah, and 
confirmed his apostles in their already acquired faith in the Saviour, and 
tho entire union of will and design that subsisted between him and the 
fiather, as appears from the following passages : John vi. 14. 14 Then those 
men when they had seen the miracles that Jesus did, said, ‘This is of a 
truth j;hat prophet that should come into the world. 1 ** 

At page 162 Rammohun Roy says that 44 Jesus was sent into this world 
as the long-expected Messiah intended to suffer death and difficulties like 
other prophets who went before him ... Jesus of Nazareth represented 
as * The Son of God,* a term synonymous with that of the Messiah, tho 
highest of all the prophets, and his life declares him to have been, as 
represented in the Scriptures, pure as light, innocent as a lamb, necessary 
for eternal life as bread for a temporal one, and groat as the angels of 
God, or rather greater than they.” The compiler in his defence of the 
Precepts of Jesus repeatedly acknowledged Christ as 41 the Redeemer, 
Mediator and Intercessor with God on behalf of his followers.”* 

It is acknowledged, however, that Rammohmi Roy denied tho 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Atonement of Christ. 

Defects and Excellencies. --Like some others, Rammohun Roy 
had the Utopian idea that he could persuade Hindus, Muhammadans, 
and Christians to accept a religion which each considered stripped 
of its most essential features. In trying to "please everybody, ho 
pleased nobody,” but a mere handful. 

He twisted the sacred books of both Hindus and Christians so as 
to support his preconceived theories. He found " pure monotheism” 
in tho former, while according to him, the Christian Church, from 
the very commencement, has misunderstood the nature of its creed. 

Mr. Bose says, “ That he was moved by a noble and disinterested 
passion in the beginning of his career, none will deny. But may 
it not be safely assumed that the exuberance of patronage and 
praise lavished upon him by not a few distinguished members of 
the ruling class tended to demoralize him to some extent ?” Hig 
conduct latyerly showed symptoms of a "supple, temporizing 
policy:” 

€t He called Jesus * the founder of truth and of true religion,* * a being 
in which dwelt all troth,* 4 the spiritual Lord and King of Jews and 
Gentiles.’ He called himself 4 a follower of Christ,* 4 a believer in him 
asHhe Son of God in a sense peculiar to him alone.’ And in spite of all 
these public acknowledgments of fealty to Christ, he set up what might 
justly be called a Hindu frame-work, and unscrupulously thrust the 
Master, whose follower he never hesitated among Unitarians and Chris- 
tians to represent himself to be, into the back-ground. He constituted the 
Upanishads, not tho New Testament, the canonical scriptures of his 
s^sociationf and scrupulously, observed the caste system in the forms of 
worship he established. The sacred scriptures were read by Brahmans 
in a closed room, ^part from the rude gaze of the worshippers of '’various# 

Abridged from a Paper by the Re* K. S. Macctonald, m, a. 
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castes assembled in tie consecrated ball, the portions of the service these? 
might consider their own being the sermons delivered and the hymns 
sung. Nay, from considerations purely personal, the redoubtable Rajah 
simulated reverence for the caste system in public, while in private, ha 
never scrupled to trench contemptuously upon its rnles; and by Heath- 
bed directions went so far as to debar himself from the privilege of 
religious burial, that his fidelity to its injunctions might be known to 
his countrymen, and that nothing prejudicial to the interests of his 
legiti ma te heirs might occur ! All this might be venial in the case of a 
shrewd man of business ; but his conduct, when viewed in connection, 
with his claims as a reformer, cannot but be pronounced both inconsist- 
ent and reprehensible/* 

The explanation given by Mr, Bose is that 

He was not thoroughly an earnest man, and his religion was more a 
theory of the head than a moving principle of the heart/* ; His “ relig- 
ion was not based on a deep conviction of sin and an equally deep 
insight into the longings of the human heart. It was at best a superficial 
affair, and the forms it assumed in different places and under diverse 
circumstances were in perfect keeping with its want of coherence, depth, 
and earnestness.”* 

Rammohun Roy was not an uncompromising reformer like 
Luther, nor was he prepared to make sacrifices for his faitb like 
many thousands of the early Christians who would rather suffer 
death than countenance idolatry in any way. Rammohun Roy 
denounced caste as a demoralizing institution. He says in the 
introduction to his translation of the Isopauishad : 

u The chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I am sorry 
to Bay, is made to consist in the adoption of a peculiar mode of diet, the 
least aberration from which (even though the conduct of the offender 
may in other respects be pure and blameless) is not only visited with the 
Severest censure, but actually punished by exclusion from the society of 
his family and friends. In a word, he is doomed to undergo what is 
commonly called loss of caste. 

41 On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of Hindoo 
faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for every moral 
defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh little or nothing in the 
balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 

. “¥ urder > ^beft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by a 
judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visited in their 
society with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. 

■ . ^ present to the Brahman, commonly call ed Prayaschit i w i tk 

the peviormance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as sufficient 
a onement for all these crimes ; and the delinquent is at opce freed from 
rn temporal inconveniences, as well as all dread bf inture TetnHiio^ ■ 

: — 

♦ Brnhmi$m, pp. 39 , 3 $, 4 * 2 , 43 . 
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TTatil the passing of the Lex Loci Act by Lord William 
Benfcinck, the loss of casta entailed the loss of all property. Hence 
Rammohun Hoy songlit to remain in the eyes of the law a 
Brahnjan, and retained his Brahmanical thread to the last. His 
cousins tried to disinherit him by proving that he had lost caste. 
He vms successful in maintaining his civil rights although at 
considerable cost. As the Rev. K. S. Macdonald remarks, "it 
does not look well that during the years the law-suit was on his 
theistic meetings were discontinued, seemingly because he was 
afraid their very existence would prejudice his worldly interests.,.. 
But considering his character, nationality, and the time and circum- 
stances of his life, he reads a lesson to and sets an example before 
many of his countrymen, much better circumstanced than ho was, 
to whom caste is nothing and on the keeping of which no earthly 
inheritance is now depending.” 

Rammohun Roy, nevertheless, occupies the highest place among 
modern Indian theisfcic reformers . . . Max Muller says : 

‘‘ Ho had been brought up to worship the old Aryan gods, and he 
lived among a people most of whom had forgotten the original intention 
of their ancient gods, and had sunk into idolatry of the darkest hue... Noth- 
ing is more sacred to a child than the objects which he sees his father 
worship, nothing dearer than the prayers which he has been taught by 
his mother to repeat with uplifted hands, long before he could repeat 
anything else. There is nothing so happy as the creed of childhood, 
nothing so difficult to part with, and do not suppose that idol-worship 
is more easily surrendered.” 

“ There was everything to induce Rammohun Roy to retain the re- 
ligion of his fathers. It was an ancient religion, a national religion, and 
allowed an independent thinker greater freedom than almost any other 
religion... Nothing would have been easier for him to do what so many 
of his countrymen, even the most enlightened, arc still content to do,— 
tp remain silent on doctrines which do not concern them ; to shrug their* 
wnbulders at miracles and legends ; and to submit to observances which, 
though distasteful to themselves, may be looked upon as possibly useful 
to others. With such an attitude towards religion he might have led 
a happy, quiet, respectable, useful life, and his conscience need not have 
smitten him more than it seems to have smitten others. But he would 
nofe He gave up idolatry. He was banished from bis father’s house 
once or twice ; he was insulted by his friends ; his life was threatened, 
and even in the streets of Calcutta he had to walk about armed.”* 

Rammohun Roy was an “ all-roundi* reformer. He did not, like 
sortie of his countrymen of the present day, confine himself to 
tie line of least resistance,” agitate for political changes which 
brought popular applause instead of obloquy. He advocated the 
civil rights of the^Hindus, and sought to improve their temporal 

* Max Muller, Biographical tis$ay% pp, 11, 31, 32. 
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condition ; he took a leading part in securing the abolition of mti } 
but the religions information of India had his chief attention* 

Rammohun Boy was a diligent student of religion. As already 
mentioned, he acquired a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek that he 
might read the Christian Scriptures in their original languages, 
He was a voluminous writer. His English works include two 
octavo volumes, containing 1143 pages. Of these, 48 pages are 
devoted to sati ; 339 to material progress, English education, &cwj 
and 756 to religious questions. Ho felt that religious reform lay 
at the root of all other beneficial changes. 

The great defect, in Rammohnn Roy’s religious studies was his 
wish to find his preconceived opinions in the different sacred books 
—monotheism iu the Vedas and Unitarianism in the Bible< Max 
Muller says : 

<! ' 

“ I have no doubt that when Rammohnn muttered his last prayer and 
drew his last breath at Stapleton Grove, he knew that, happen what 
may, hia work would live, and idolatry would die.’' 

“ 1 am more doubtful about his belief in the divine origin of the Veda. 
It seems to me as if he chiefly used his arguments in the support of the 
revealed character of the Veda as an answer to his opponents, fighting 
them, so to say, with their own weapons. But however that may be, it 
is quite clear that this very dogma, this little want of honesty or 
thoroughness of thought, retarded more than anything else the natural 
growth of his work.”* 

Rammohun Roy, in bis search, after truth, seems to have trusted 
too much to his unaided reason. The late Dr. Kay, formerly Prin- 
cipal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, gave the following advice to 
Hindu religions inquirers : — 

“ You and all your countrymen who are worth listening to on such a 
subject, acknowledge that spiritual light and the knowledge of God must 
come from Himself, the one Supreme. The Mussulmans gay the same, 
and we Christians, above all others, affirm it. Then if you are really in 
earnest, if you are honest, you sec what you miSst do. You must go and 
endeavour to pray thus : 0 all-wise, all-merciful God and Father , pour 
the bright beams of Thy light into my soul , and guide me into Thy eternal 
truth” 

Although Rammohun Roy had his failings, this notice of hint 
may conclude with the estimate of Max Muller : — 

‘‘ The German name for prince is Fiirst , in English ^r#/, he wJjiq 
is always to the fore, he who courts the place of danger, the first 
place in tight, the last in flight. Such a Fiirst was Ram&ohutL Roy, 
a true prince, a real Rajah, if Rdf ah also, like Rex, meant originally 
;• the steersman, the man at the helm.”^ 


* Riorfauhical Vapavi* 11 . 30 3fi 
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DEBENDRANATH TAGORE AND THE ADI SAMAJ. 

After Rammohun Roy went to England, the Society which he 
founded began to languish. It was managed by pandits, and be- 
came more and more Hiuduised. It would have ceased to exist had 
it not* been supported by the Raja's wealthy friend, Dwarakanath 
Tagore, the same who erected the monument to his memory. 
Max Muller says, “ I knew him well while ho was staying in Paris, 
and living there in good royal style. He was an enlightened, 
liberal-minded man, but a man of this world rather than of the next. 
Dwarkanath Tagore, however, became a still greater benefactor of 
the Brahma Satnaj, though indirectly through his son Debendra- 
nath Tagore" — the second great leader of the Brahmist movement. 

Sketch of Life. — Debendranath Tagore was born in 1818. “ His 
family, nominally Brahmauical, was practically out of the pale of 
Hindu communion. Some of his ancestors are said to have lost 
caste through involuntarily inhaling the smell of certain meat dishes 
cooked by Muhammadan hands." Such is the intolerance and in- 
justice of the caste system to which the Hindus cling with tenacity. 

Debendranath was educated at the Hindu College, where scepticism 
was openly taught and commended. Brought up in a life of pro- 
fuse wealth and luxury ho did not escape its demoralizing influence. 
According to his own account, from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
year of his life, he went on, “ intoxicated with the pleasures of the 
flesh," regardless of his “spiritual interests and dead to con- 
science and God." He thus describes how he was awakened : 
“ Once on the occasion of a domestic calamity, as I lay drooping 
and wailing in a retired spot, the God of glory suddenly revealed 
Himself in my heart and so entirely charmed me and sweetened my 
heart and soul, that for a time I continued ravished — quite immersed 
in a flood of light. What was it but the light of truth, the water of 
baptism, the message of Salvation ?" “ After a long struggle/* 

he says, “ tlfo world lost its attractions, and God became my only 
comfort and delight in this world of sorrow and sin." 

Soinaj Founded.— In 1839, in his 22nd year, he founded the Tat- 
twahadhini Sabha , or Society for the Knowledge of Truth. Its 
great aim was to “ make known the religion of Brahma." It pror 
posed> to ascertain what the original Shastras Were, and trace the 
changes through the other sacred books down to the present time. 
Treatises were also to bo prepared on astronomy, natural history, 
physiolpgy> &c., with a view to set forth the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God in creation. Lastly, a complete system of morals 
was to be Brawn up. Some influential Hindus joined the Society, 
and weekly mdbtings were held for worship and discussion. 

Debendranath found the Samaj as Rammohun Roy left ii, “a 
mere platform, where people of different creeds used to assemble 
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week after week to listen to the discourses and hymns. Men hy ^ 
-joining it pledged nothing, incurred nothing, and lost nothing. 
Many who attended these services were idolaters at home, and in 
fact/knew not what the spiritual worship of the One True Gtod 
meant.”* According to his own statement, Debendranath joined 
the Brahma Samaj in 1842, and soon put fresh life into it. , v 
The Covenant.— In 1843 Debendrauath Tagore introduced the 
“ Brahmic Covenant” into the Tattwabodhini Sabha, which is thus 
given in the u Brahma Dharrna 


OM.f 

To-day being the day of the month in the year of Sakabda— 

I herewith embrace the Brahmic faith. 

\st Vow. I will worship, through lovo of Him and the performance of 
the works He loveth, God the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer, 
the Giver of salvation, the omniscient, the omnipresent, the blissful, the 
good, the formless, the One only without a second. 

2nd Vow. 1 will worship no created object as the Creator. 

3 rd Vow . Except the day of sickness or of tribulation, every day, the 
mind being undisturbed, 1 will, engage it with love and veneration in 
God. 

4ith Voio. I will exert to perform righteon3 deeds. 

hth Voiv. I will be careful to abstain from vicious deeds. 

<oth Vow. If, through the influence of passion, I commit any vice, then, 
wishing redemption from it, I will make myself cautious not to do it 
again. v 

7th Vow . Every year, and on the occasion of every happy domestic 
eveut of mine, I will bestow gifts upon the Brahma Samaj. 

Grant me, 0 God ! power to observe the duties of this great faith. 

OM 


One only without a Second. 

Debendranath, with twenty of hi a friends, was the first to sign 
the “ Covenant.” The services were still essentially Hindu, con** 
sisting of the exposition of Vedic texts, and passages from tie 
Upanishads, a sermon in Bengali by the president or some loading 
member, with a number of Bengali hymns sung by a choir. Not- 
withstanding this, the determination to give up idolatry gave rise 
to some persecution. Debendranath describes, in one of his lectures^ 
u how he would wander away from his house, in sun and rain, in 
those days when the great goddess Durga would be worshipped by 

1 * ^ndit Sivanath Sastri, m.a. The New Dispensations t Ac., p. 5. 

t M The petition of the word ‘ Om' is intended to bring tef the mind the idea of 
faoa us the Creator, tlie Preserver^and the Destroyer of the Uuiyerjfe.” 
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his parents and relations simply to avoid taking part, in theleast, 
in any idolatrous ceremony/ 1 

The same year a monthly periodical, called the Taitwabodhini 
Vatriha , was commenced, and one of the best Bengali writers of the 
day, Akhai Kumar Datta, was appointed its editor. A large and 
well-fftmished hall was obtained in Calcutta, and some branch 
societies were established. The membership rose from 83 in 1843 
to 573 in 1847, the most prosperous year. 

With the accession of new members, the Samaj began to bo 
agitated by conflicting opinions. Some urged that the Vedas had 
never been thoroughly examined with a view of arriving at a just 
estimate of their value as an authoritative guide to truth. In 1845 
four young Brahmans were therefore sent to Benares, each of whom 
was to copy out and study one of the Vedas. After two years they 
returned with the copies to Calcutta. The result of a careful exami- 
nation of the sacred books was that some members of the Samaj 
maintained their authority ; but, after long discussion, it was decided 
by the majority that neither the Vedas nor Upanishads were to be 
accepted as infallible guides. Only such precepts and ideas in them 
were to be admitted as harmonized with pure theistic truth. 

Brahma Dharcna. — In 1850 Debendranath published in Sanskrit 
and Bengali a treatise called Brahma Dharma . An English transla- 
tion of it was afterwards printed at the Prabakur Press, but without 
date. In an Appendix the “ Fundamental Principles of the Brahma 
Faith” are given as follows : 

1. The One Supreme before this was ; nothing else whatever was. Ho 
it is that has created all this. 

2. He is eternal, intelligent, infinite, good, blissful, formless, one only 
without a second, all-governing, all-knowing, and of power manifold. 

3. The worship of Him alone is the sole cause of temporal and 

Spiritual welfare. * 

4. Love towards Him and performing the works He loveth consti- 
tuted His worship. 

The pamphlet is divided .into two parts, each containing 16 
chapters. The First Part treats chiefly of the attributes of the 
Supreme ; the Second Part consists of moral precepts. 

Rammohun Roy considered “ The Precepts of Jesus” to be 
" The Guido to Peace and Happiness.” Debendranath sought it 
in the U panishads. Mr. Dali says, " On first visiting Debendranath 
Tagore, in 1855, I asked him whether he ever allowed the name of 
Jesus to bd hoard iiii his church. ( No, never/ he replied. ' And 
why- : 'hb.t.f*I.0Ad. * Because some people call him God/ ” 

The religious system unfolded in the Brahma Dharma is that of * 
the Upap«hads, with some 'infusion oh modern ideas. Passages, 
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hero and there, contain some of the doctrines of popular ffinduism* 
The following directions are given to seekers after God : 

^ To know Him, one should go to the spiritual teacher; To blip, 
who is come, the pupil of entirely peaceful and well-regulated mind, hej, 
the knower of God, should communicate the particulars of divine know- 
ledge by which is known the Being, undecaying, perfect, and true* 

“ The inferior knowledge is the Rig- Veda, the Yajur- Veda, the Samp-* 
Veda, the Atharva Veda, Siksha (Intonation), Kalpa (Ritual), Vyak%* 
r&na (Grammar), Nirukta (Glossary), Cbandas (Prosody), and Jyofcish 
(Astronomy and Astrology). The superior knowledge is that by which 
the undecaying is known/' p. 3. 

This is precisely the teaching of the IJpanishads, and, to some 
extent, the books generally received as Shastras are recognized. 

The unity of God is not clearly expressed. The “ great watch- 
word of the Brahma Dharma,” says Mr. Bose, “ f One wifchoiR a 
second/ was the battle cry of ancieufc pantheism.” Some passages, 
however, set forth the distinction between the Creator and his 
works. 

Subordinate deities seem to be admitted. Chapter X. is as 
follows, and gives a good idea of Part I 

“Oni is God; all the gods to him bring offerings. Him the all- 
adorable seated in the midst, all the gods around do worship. 

Contemplate God through Om, and let welfare attend thee, as thou 
crossest the darkness of ignorance. 

By means of Om, the knower of God obtainoth Him who is all- 
tranquil, without defay, without death, without fear, the all-oxcetlent. 

We contemplate the adorable power and glory of the Being divine, 
who brought forth the world. He it is who sendeth us thoughts. 

Let mo not forsake God as God has not forsaken me. Let Him not be 
abandoned by me. 

^ Know Him the perfect who should be known, that death may not 
afflict you. 

Repeated reverence be to Him, the Being divine, who is 'in fire, who is 
in water, who is in plants and trees, and who pervadeth all the world/' 

The moral teaching is, on the whole, fair, though some of the 
reasons assigned are not of a high order. Mr. Bose has the follow- 
ing remarks on this point ; 

u Tho motives to virtue pointed out arc, some of thorn at least, among 
the weakest ever brought forward to sustain a virtuous life. There, are 
six : a. * All actions which are unblamed (by others) you may perforpi| 
actions which are blamed you must not perform/ b, * Whatever 
virtue we practise, you may do ; but don’t practise anything besides. M 

c. ‘Apply yourself to that which you consider to advance your own good/;-. 

d. ‘ Follow out with* the greatest zeal whatevcr course will givesatisfap- 
*fciou to yourself, and leave everything opposed to it/< e, ‘ Thc inan Whp 

performs works of virtue obtains holy praise/ /. ‘ Such a rnftu obtains 
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Kjfrppfct in this world and prosperity in the next.’ Thus public opinion, 
the. example, of human teachers, self-interest, self-gratification, respect in 
the world are placed in the same category with * holy praise/ supposing 
that to be the praise which comes from God, and with prosperity in the 
next!** 

Sinful dispositions are mentioned and condemned, with exhorta- 
tions to the readers to deliver themselves from the darkness of 
ignorance and learn wisdom from a fitting teacher. It is also 
admitted that sin is punished both in this world and in the next, 
and has a demoralizing influence on the sinner. But there is 
nothing like an adequate view of the intense malignity of sin. 

’Transmigration is implied : 

“He, who is wise, is of mind regulated, and is always pure, gaincth 
that station after attaining which one is not begotten again." 

u *To worlds devoid of felicity, wrapped up in the blinding gloom, 
those go after death who are ignorant of God, and are unwise.” - 

As already mentioned, everlasting happiness is to be obtained 
through a knowledge of Brahma. 

The treatise concludes with the following “ Morning Address to 
God 

It is through thy commandment, 0 Thou wlio art tho Governor of 
the world, the living, the presiding Deity of the universe, all good, and 
all-pervading ! It is solely at thy commandment, and for thy satisfaction, 
and for the good of mankind, that I go to ongage myself in the pursuits 
of the world.” 

While the Brahma JDharma is a great advance upon popular 
Hinduism, no enlightened man can accept it as a satisfactory code 
either of religion or morals. 

Sermons and Religious Opinions — The Adi Samaj has been 
sustained largely through the personal influence of Debendranath# 
Mr. Mozoomdar thus describes his first sight of him : “He was tall, 
princely, in the full glory of his health and manhood ; he came 
attended by liveried servants, and surrounded by massive stalwart 
Brahmos, who wore long gold chains and impenetrable coimten- 
ahees.” Pandit Sivanath Sasfcri says, “The house of Babu 
Debendranath became a general rendezvous for the Bramhos of 
Calcutta. Their anniversary meetings at his house, their fraternal 
greetings ?md warm exchanges of love and friendship on the occa- 
sions, and; above all, the rich hospitality of the noble host himself, 
will long be remembered by those who ever shared them.” 

But Debtendranafch had higher claims to respect. Mr. Mozoomdar 
that the Bengali sermons of Keshub Ohunder Sen were 
“ pp| to bp compared one moment with the glowing transcendeutal ' 

* })rahmoifiitt f p a*k 
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sentences that flowed from the month of Debeudra Nath Tagore, 
with all his inspiration of the Himalayas still ablaze within his 
--hearts 9 Pandit Sivanath Sastri thus gives his own impressions of 
him:— o 

« We still vividly recollect the day, when we htmg with profound re- 
spect and fond filial trust upon every word that fell from his venerable 
lips, and when a single sparkling glance of his eyes awakened strange 
emotions in onr breasts, and made us feel that God was near. Hijs 
deeply meditative nature, his warm and overflowing heart, his exqui* 
sitely-poetic temperament, and, above all, the saint-liko purity of his life* 
all combined to make his Brahmoism a living reality, and to make hixn 
out, even to this day, as the highest type of a truly devout character 
amongst us.”* 

Mr. Mozoomdar thus describes the religion of Dobendranath : 

14 Devendra’s prayers were the overflow of great emotional impulses, 
stirred by intense meditation on the beauties and glories of nature. His 
utterances were grand, fervid, archaic, profound as the feelings were 
which gave them rise. But they seldom recognised the existence of sins 
and miseries in human nature, or the sinner's necessity for salvation. 
Hovendra Nath had never received the advantage of a Christian training. 
His religious genius was essentially V edic, Aryan, national, rapturous. The 
only element of Semitic mysticism which he ever imbibed was from the 
ecstatic effusions of the Persian Poet Hafiz. But the characteristic of 
the Hafizian, or Sufi order of poetry, is not ethical, or Christian, but sen- 
timental, and so to say Hindu. Devendra's mind assimilated it most 
naturally. He believed all sinfulness and carnality to be the private 
concerns of each individual man, which ought to be conquered by 
resolute moral determination. ”f 

In illustration of the above, one or two extracts may be given 
from Debeudranath’s sermons. In his “ Second Spiritual Advice/ 9 
pfter describing the effects upon Nature of the commencement of 
the wet season, he says : 

“ Just as the rain poured forth in thousand drops cools our body, just 
so the water of immortality being showered in thousand ways is cooling 
our souls in this house of worship. Every day displays a fresh attribute 
of God and His great mei*cy. Just as the world is awakened by being 
renewed by every rising of the sun, and advances in the path of progress ; 
just so our souls assume a renewed and improved state simultaneously 
with the world. In the progressive kingdom of God both are advancing 
at the same time. His mercy is manifested in all both. in the animate; 
and inanimate kingdoms. So with the rising of the sun. He has awaken* 
ed the closed flowers of our heart, and the air of his glory being wet with 
the tears of His devotees are shaking those new-blown flowers; bo all 
these are naturally being dropped in heaps at His lotus, feet. Now oh 
* this day having felt a comforting coolness both within and withorft we 

* The New Dispensation, p* 10, f £*/*«/ Keslvub 
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aiteapproaohing Him. He is inviting ns to receive His ambrosia. Let 
us all salute Him and become immortal by drinking the ambrosia so 
freely offered as at present from that motherly haud. 

Om, One only -without a second.”* 

The following prayer concludes one of bis sermons • 

“ 0*Thou supreme Soul as Thou hast made us independent, do not leave 
US alone— our entire dependence is upon Thee. Thou art our help and 
wealth ; Thou art our Father and Friend ; wc take shelter in Thee ; do 
Thpu show in Thy beautiful and complacent face Purify mo with Thy 
love and so strengthen my will that 1 may be able to perform Thy good 
works for my whole life/’t 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri gives the following account of the 
present condition of tbe Adi Samaj : 

‘*The venerable Maliarshi Debendranath Tagore has retired since last 
ten or twelve years from all active work, leaving tbe affairs of the Samaj 
to a committee of management, of which his esteemed friend and co-ad jn- 
tor Babu Bajnarain Bose is the president, and one of his own sons, the 
Secretary. The weekly Divine Service of the Samaj, the establishment 
connected with the Tattwahjdhini and similar works, are all kept up by 
his endowments. The large number of members, who at one time signed 
the covenant have quietly disappeared amongst the mass of idolatrous 
Hindus, and many of them do not now take even a faint interest in the 
cause they once advocated.”J 

The Rev. T. E. Slater says of the Adi Samaj: “Its history 
shows conclusively that the Brahmist movement is nothing if it is 
not a radical departure from present-day Hinduism, and an honest 
and persistent attempt to keep abreast of the titnes.”§ 

The sin-burdened soul will go in vain for relief to the Adi Samaj. 
Its future history will be described in connection with the third 
leader of the Thoistic movement. 

• 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

Early History. 

Max Muller says of Rammohun Roy : 

There is little to be said about the mere life of Rammohun Roy, and 
even the little we know from himself and his friends is far from trust- 
worthy. There is no taste for history in India, still less for biography. 
Home life and family life are shrouded by a veil which no one ventures 
tb lift* while public life in which a man’s character shows itself in England* 
has no existence in thg East. On the other hand, loose statements* 
gossip, rurilour, legend, fablp, myth— call them what you like — are 
jtoaryelloosly Iwsy in the East ; and though Rammohun Roy has-been 

* The fyUow T Vorkef, Vo!. I. p . 253. % The New IHepen nation, p. I8t 

1 FeQotv Worker, YoJ, I. p. 83, § Keokuk Chandra Sen , p. 48. 
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dead for fifty years only, several stories are told by his biographers wKicb 
have clearly a inythological character.*'* 

The Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen , by his friend said 
fellow -labourer, Pratab Chunder Mozooradar, may bo cofmidefred to 
mark a new epoch in Indian literature. It may be described as the 
first true biography written by an Indian. Though an ardent 
admirer of the reformer, the author writes impartially. Living on 
the most intimate terms with him during his whole life, Jfe 
Mozoomdar had unequalled opportunities for ascertaining the 
truth. His work will mainly supply the materials in the following 
sketch. 

Family. — Keshub Chunder Sen belonged to the Vaidya or 
medical caste. Ilis grandfather was Ham Carnal Sen, distinguish* 
ed both for his benevolent disposition and his very complete English 
and .Bengali Dictionary. Peary Mohan Sen, the father of Kesfiub 
Chunder Sen, was the second son of Ram Carnal Sen. .He died 
when Keshub, his second son, was only ten years of age. His widotv 
was then 25, and she still survives. 

Boyhood. — Keshub was born in 1838 in Calcutta. As a boy lie 
was fond of fine clothes, fine boxes, fine things of all sorts which he 
did not like any one to meddle with. He was educated in the Hindu 
College, where he was admitted in 1845, but he had some preliminary 
teaching in the Vernaculars at home. At the annual examination 
every year Keshub carried away a prize, and sometimes two, there 
being only two prizes in the class, the one for English, and the 
other for arithmetic, in both of which he did equally well. 

Keshub’s intelligence showed itself in other ways than his 
readiness at lessons. When thirteen years of age he so mastered 
the juggler's art that he gave a performance of his own. These and 
other things made him to his companions quite a pi*odigy, and be 
was perfectly conscious of his own importance. Nobody ventured 
to approach to anything like his confidence; he never made a 
favourite or bosom-friend of any one. He seldom, if ever, joined 
in an old game, or one that was started by any other boy, but 
watched it from a distance. If ever he consented to play, he would 
generally devise a new or unfamiliar game, and reserve the chief, 
part for himself. He took great pleasure in making up jatnis, tfe 
popular semi-theatrical performances of Bengal. 

Keshub was not religious iii his boyhood. He took part in Hindu 
ceremonies, but this was entirely for amusement,withqut ^ny 
purpose of worship. If, however, he was not religious, as a boy he 
was certainly very moral. Next to his singular intelligence, the chief: 
characteristic of his boyhood was the purity of his morel nature, Btifc 
•Be did nob seem to be a warm-hearted boy, aud there Was always a 

* Biographical Esmys, pp. 18, 14* 
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stingo reserve about his manners* In after life he sometimes said 
that he was of a suspicious temperament, and that his rule was to 
judge every man bad, unless lie could prove himself otherwise. 

In 1852, Keshab was in the first senior class of the school depart- 
ment of the Hindu College. When the Metropolitan College was 
opened, he was sent to it, and according to the usual custom to 
draw pupils, ho was admitted to the highest class for which he was 
quite unfit. This made him give up his mathematical studies. As 
trio new college was a failure, Keshub was sent back to the Hindu 
College in 1854. But he did not return the same man. Hence- 
forth his educational career was not at all brilliant. In 185(5, when 
the mathematical questions were set for the Senior Scholarship 
Examination, one of the professors who was appointed to watch the 
examinees, fomid Keshub comparing papers with the young man 
thai sat next to him. Keshub was severely haudled. He was still 
allowed to continue as a general student, but ho entirely gave up 
the study of mathematics, and never again went up for further 
examinations. 

Early Manhood. — Keshub, when 18 years of age, was married to 
a girl of nine or ten. The marriage was, of course, not of his own 
making. The first years of his married life were those of an 
anchorite. He was moody and cheerless, lie seldom laughed or 
even smiled. Ho read certain Christian sermons, notably those of 
Blair and Chalmers. He privately wrote morning and evening 
prayers which ho read by himself on the terrace of the house. He 
composed short exhortations and words of warning for passers-by, 
which he caused to be stuck on the house walls in the neighbour- 
hood. In short, he brooded on his own imperfectious, and the 
imperfections of others, and the thoughts made him most restless. 

Prom the first Keshub believed in the supremo necessity of prayer. 
" I did not know,” said he, “ what the right religion was, I did not 
knov?: what the true church was. Why or for what I prayed I did i»o<? 
know, but inPthe first glimpse of light that came to me I heard the 
voice, * Pray, pray, without prayer there is no other way/ ” Among 
the Christian teachers he was intimate with were the Rev. T. H. 
Burn, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Cotton, the Rev. J. Long, of the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Rev. Mr. Dali, the American 
Unitarian Missionary. 

Keshub. started a number of classes and societies for the beiiefit 
q£ his companions. The study of Shakespeare was the favourite 
fashion of the educated about this time. Kesbub was not content 
to read, but desired to act. A stage was improvised, old European 
elpthes were obtained from the bazars, and plays were performed, 
Keshub retained for a considerable time his theatrical propensities, 
fife had a passion for the musical performances kuown as jatras, 
Jiaif draipatic, half operatic* He would sit qp the whole night 
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with his companions to watch these performances, chewing jp&H* 
supari , and throwing pieces of small coin to the singers. 

In 1857 Keshub established the Goodwill Paternity, which was 
purely religious. He sometimes read, sometimes spoke extojrnpore . 
in English to the members from a high pulpit-like desk. One of 
his readings was the discourse by Dr. Chalmers on Enthusiasm* 
another was Theodore Parker on Inspiration# 

Keshujr’s connection with the Adi Samaj. 

In 1857 Keshub quietly entered the Brahmo Samaj by sign- 
ing the printed covenant sent him for the purpose. Debendra- 
nafch, on his return from the Hills, was greatly pleased to hear of 
this accession. “ He was much struck by the earnestness and 
ability of young Keshub, and at once accepted him as a fribnd 
and coadjutor. A deep and almost filial attachment sprang up 
between them : and henceforth they jointly began to plan and 
adopt several important measures which further developed the 
reforming tendencies of the Samaj.”* 

In those days Keshub was a diligent student. Prom 11 o’clock 
in the morning till sunset, he read every day in the Calcutta 
Public Library. He read some poetry, as Shakespeare, Milton and 
Young ; bub the history of philosophy was his delight. He was 
au intense admirer of Sir William Hamilton, and pored oyer the 
works of Victor Cousin. He read J. D. Morell, and M’Cosh ; he 
loved the works of Theodore Parker, Miss Cobbe, Eoterson, 
and F. W. Newman. 

Within a year after joining the Brahmo Somaj, Keshub made 
his first great stand against idolatry. The family guru was to 
come to the mansion, and Keshub with some other young men was 
expected to receive the ceremony of initiation. When KeshuVs 
turn came he was asked if he would receive it. Calmly, but firmly 
he answered, u No.” More than once the question was asked with 
increasing fierceness, but Keshub- s determination gained the day. 

In 1859 the Brahmo School was established# Keshub was 
to deliver a series of English lectures, and Debendranath a 
similar course in the vernacular, the former taking up the philo- 
sophy of Theism and the latter dealing with the doctrines of the 
Brahmo Somaj. 

The same year Keshub, at the wish of his guardians, became a 
clerk in the Bank of Bengal, with the salary of Rs. 25 peir month# 
So well did he do his work, that within a twelvemonth his, pay 
was doubled. • 

first Publications.* — In 1860, when 22 years of age, Kesbtib • 

* Pandit SivanathtSaatri, The New Dispensation, p* 7« 
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issued his first tract, “ Young Bengal, This is for You.” It begins 
with the result of a godless education : 

“Often were you heard to say:*—* Let the illiterate and credulous 
deal With religion and immortality, prayer and atonement, faith and 
salvation ; let them devote their minds to such visionary pursuits — I feel 
it degrading to my high scholarship and liberal views to countenance 
them . 1 ” 

So far as more talk is concerned, a change for the better is 
acknowledged. Numerous societies were formed to discuss import- 
ant questions of social reform. He says : 

/“Sometimes you witness whole bodies of young men unanimously 
pledging themselves with all solemnity to momentous resolutions like 
these : — we shall enlighten the masses — elevate the condition of females 
— - encourage brotherly feeling. Such are the great topics which our 
young and intelligent countrymen are ever and anon discussing with all 
enthusiasm and fervor, and preaching with missionary zeal. But what is 
the upshot of all this ? ‘ Mere prattle without practice/ An elaborate 
essay, an eloquent speech, a warm discussion is all in all.” 

The explanation given is that there is a “want of an active 
religious principle in onr pseudo-patriots.” The reader is to 
seek help from God. “ Steadily and prayerfully look up to Him 
*-K>ur Light, and our Strength, our Father and our Friend.” 

The first tract was followed by about a dozen others. The 
principal may be noticed. 

No.* 4 is entitled " Basis of Brahmoism. Brahmoism stands 
on the Rock of Intuition, and is above the Fluctuations of Sectarian 
Opinions.” 

“ Brahmoism rests on no written revelation ; neither does it hang on 
the opinions of particular persons or communities. It depends not 
upon the fugitive phenomena incident to age or country. Its basis 
is the depths*of human nature/’ 

“ Brahmoism is founded upon those principles of the mind which 
are above, anterior to, and independent of reflection-^- which the varia- 
tions of opinion cannot alter or affect. It stands upon intuitions. 

“Intuitions are self-evident. They arc axiomatic truths which 
dd not admit of demonstration.” 

No. 4 was subsequently supported by Nos. 8, 9, ,f Testimonies 
to the Validity of Intuitions,” consisting of extracts from Locke, 
Reid, Coleridge, Cousin, Hamilton, and others. 

No. 6. _ "■ Signs of. the Times,” is intended to show that the 
thind is getting emancipated u from the yoke of books and churches,” 
^ from antiquated symbols and lifeless dogmas*” This is sought 
to be established by quotations from J. D. Morel] . Foxton. Greg/ 
Fox, Parlier, and F. W. Newman, 
o 
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“Revelation” is the subject of No. 11. It tries to show that 
u the dogma of a book revelation falls to the ground.” In No. 10, 
it is thus summarily disposed of: 

« 14 Why do the Brahmos deny the possibility of book revelation ?” 
Because revelation is subjective, not objective.” ^ 

No. 12 treats of " Atonement and Salvation” “Repentance 
is Atonement.” God is not a blood-thirsty tyrant; and atonement 
iu the Christian sense is denied. “ Salvation denotes simply 

deliverance from sin” . ^ 

The foregoing series of tracts was largely the result of Keshub s 
reading in the Calcutta Public Library. The late American 
Unitarian Missionary, the late Mr. Dali, got a collection of 
Unitarian books presented to the Library, where they were studied 
by Keshub and many of their opinions adopted by him. His fiyst 
“Inspiration” was derived from Theodore Parker. For a time, 
“ Intuition” was the watchward of the party. When a Christian 
Missionary was preaching, a school-boy would sometimes point his 
finger towards him, and think he had settled him by simply saying, 
« Intuition” ! The trencliaut attacks upon it by the Rev. 8. 
Dyson caused it eventually to be largely relegated to the tomb of 
“ lifeless dogmas.” 

Trip to Ceylon, etc.— In 1859 Keshub made his first sea voyage : 
Debendranath and his two sons were about to leave for Ceylon, 
and Keshub was invited to join the party. He quietly embarked, 
leaving behind a little note which was discovered after the vessel 
left. “His little wife, who w r as not more than twelve or thirteen 
years old at the time, was dangerously ill, and not a syllable about 
Keshub’s perilous expedition had reached her, till he had gone far on 
his way. We all took it to heart, and in our bitter regret accused 
him of cruelty, undutifulness, and all sorts of things. But Keshub, 
ift the meanwhile, let out like a caged bird, enjoyed his trip most 
heartily, cracked fun with his companions, kept a lively diary, and 
felt he had done the most proper and natural thing in the world.”* 
In 1860 Keshub started a small Society, called the Sangat Sabka* 
It was mainly for religious conversation and prayer. When 
he resigned his post in the Bank of Bengal, several of the mem- 
bers, one after another, began to take leave of secular life, de- 
termined to spread the principles of Hindu theism. The following 
yfear, in conjunction with some friends, he started the Indian Mirrar . 
It was at first fortnightly, then weekly, and lastly daily. In 1862; 
he commenced the Calcutta College, which, ?,fber five or sis: yearaij 
had to bo given up for want of support. t 

For a time Debendranath and Keshub worked co^dfelly together^ 
•Until 1862 those who hitherto officiated in services were called 

* Myzoamdar'a I y if£ of Keahub Cifunder Sen, p, 127* 
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Upacharyas, or subministers, while Debendranath himself was 
President of the firahmo Somaj. In that year, after a grand cere- 
mony, Debendranath presented Keshub with a sort of diploma, 
framed in gold and signed by himself, installing him as Acharya, 
or minister of the Brabmo Somaj. He gave him, besides, a casket, 
containing an ivory seal and a copy of the Brahma Dharma. The 
title of Brahmananda (Rejoicer in God) was also conferred upon 
him. From that time Debendranath began to be called Pradhan 
Apharya, or chief minister. 

The same year Keshub induced his young wife to dine at the 
house of Debendranath, who belonged to an excommunicated race 
of Brahmans. This act on his part led to his temporary expulsion 
by his uncle from liis home and family. 

Reforms Keshub* s programme of reform is thus given in his 
fervid “Appeal to Young India” : 

■‘Look at yourselves, enchained to customs, deprived of freedom, 
lorded over by an ignorant and crafty priesthood, your better sense and 
better feelings all smothered under the crushing weight of custom ; look 
at your homes, scenes of indescribable misery, your wives and sisters, 
your mothers and daughters immured within the dungeon of the 
zenana, ignorant of the outside world, little better than slaves whose 
charter of liberty of thought and action has been ignored ; look at your 
social constitution and customs, the mass of enervating, demoralising 
and degrading causes there working. Watch your daily life, how 
almost at every time you meet with some demand for the sacrifice of 
your conscience, some temptation to hypocrisy, some obstacle to your 
improvement and true happiness.** 

The qualifications of reformers are thus given : — 

“A firm sense of duty ought to be the basis of all reform movements. 
It is dangerous to undertake them from any other motive. 

“ Secondly, those who desire to reform their country must first reforfh 
themselves. *Good examples are always powerful engines of conversion, 
while the fervid eloquence of hypocritical teaching obstructs instead. 

“Lastly, the paths of reformation are thorny, and therefore they w r ho 
tread these paths must be prepared for the thorns : there is no royal 
rqpd to reformation. 

“These, I believe, are the three essential reqaisites of sound and 
successful reformation.” 

The chief evils in Hindu society against which exertions should 
be directed are the following, given in a greatly abridged form : 

“ There tan he no doubt that the root of all the evils which afflict 
Bludoo society*, that which constitutes the chief cause of its degradation 
Is Idolatry. Idolatry is the curse of Hindustan, the deadly cankertimt 
has eaten into the vitals of native society. It would be ah inRuit to your* 
superior education to say that? you have f&ith in idolatry;,- that you still 
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cherish in your hearts reverence for the gods and goddesses of the. Hindu 
pantheon, or that you believe in the thousand and one absurdities of 
your ancestral creed. But however repugnant to your .understanding 
and repulsive to your good sense the idolatry of your forefathers may be, 
there is not a thorough appreciation of its deadly character on moral 
grounds. It will not do to retain in the mind a speculative and passive 
disbelief in its dogmas, you must practically break with it as a danger- 
ous sin and an abomination: you must give it up altogether as an 
unclean thing. You must discountenance it, discourage it, oppose it, and 
hunt it out of your country. For the sake of your souls and for the 
sake of the souls of the millions of your countrymen, come away from 
hateful idolatry, and acknowledge the one Supreme and true God, our 
Maker, Preserver, and Moral Governor, not in belief only, but in the 
every-day concerns and avocations of your life. 

“ Next to idolatry and vitally connected with its huge system is caste. 
Kill the monster, and form a national and religions brotherhood ofc all 
your reformed countrymen. 

“ Thirdly, our Marriage customs involve evils of great magnitude 
which urgently call for reform, o. g. 9 polygamy, premature marriage, 
prohibition of widow re-marriage, and countless restrictions. 

“ Fourthly, the Zenana requires thorough reform.” 

At an address delivered in Bombay in 1868 he explained the 
true order of reformation : 

“ What is the programme of reforms you think, I intend to lay before 
you this evening ? Not half measures, like the education of this section 
of the community or the reformation of that particular social evil. 
These cannot — it is my most firm conviction — these cannot lift India as 
a nation from the mire of idolatry, of moral and social corruption. If you 
wish to regenerate this country, make religion the basis of all your reform 
movements. Were I engaged in the work of reforming this country, I 
would not bo busy in lopping off the branches, but I would strike tho axe 
*t thejfatal root of the tree of corruption, namely — idolatry. Ninety-nine 
evils out of every hundred in Hindu society are, in my opinion, attribut- 
able to idolatry and superstition. 

“ All the social reform, I would propose for your consideration, are 
involved in this grand radical reformation — religions reformation. Ques- 
tions of social reform will not then appear to you as matters of worhjly 
expediency, but as questions of vital moral importance, and will come 
upon you with all the weight of moral obligation.” 

“Bramho Somaj Vindicated.”— In April 1863, the Rev. £al 
Behari Day delivered a lecture on “The Rise and Progress of the 
Calcutta Brahma Samaj.” He traced its changes from J^ammohuh 
Roy’s attempt to find monotheism, in the Upanishads, to the sur- 
render of the Vedas, to the adoption of the opinions of Theodor# 
Parker, aiid the scorn of " book revelations.” He allowed that the 
so-called intuitive truths of«the Samaj were derived from’tihe Bibley 
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arid dwelt especially on tlie insufficiency of the Bralimist doctrine 
concerning sin. 

Keshub replied to this lecture in i€ The Brahmo Somaj Vindi- 
cated ** which, according to the report, was received with “ thunder- 
ing applause.” At the commencement he professed to be ani- 
mated by the religion whose very life is love, and whoso spirit is a 
spirit of " charity.” After a few more sentences, he illustrated 
ttiis u spirit” by asserting that u the creed of the Brahmo Somaj, 
far from being honestly rendered and faithfully pourtrayed” by the 
lecturer, “ was clothed in foul misrepresentations, miserably cari- 
catured, and set forth crumpled and distorted.” “ Groundless 
charges,” and u grossest exaggerations,” were other epithets 
employed. 

Mr. Day had said that some Brahmos gloried in the liberality of 
their creed ; upon which ho remarked that the creed of the atheist 
was still more liberal. In reply, Keshub made the pathetic appeal, 
lf Rather slay us, rather put the knife to our throats than call us 
atheists .* 3 No such charge was brought, 

Rupture with Debendranath.— By degrees the relations between 
Debendranath and Keshub became more strained. Debendranath 
was impulsive, very sensitive, conservative, autocratic and settled 
in his views. He wanted to establish a model Hindu Society, and 
revive the ancient Hinduism of the Upanisbads. He had always a 
partiality for the sacred caste. Though discarding idolatry, he 
was a* strict observer of the sacraments of Hindu marriage. Widow 
marriage was to him a disagreeable thing, and intermarriage still 
worse. 

Keshub and the younger members of the Samaj were far in 
advance of Dobendranuth 3 s views, and were eager to enter upon p 
career of bolder and more uncompromising reform. Caste and the 
Brahmanical thread were the first objects of their attack. Elderly 
members, opposed to Koshub’s new measures, and jealous of the 
influence he had gained, tried to poison the mind of Debendranath 
against him. Debendranath thought that he should make a stand, 
and nip these ambitious reforms in the bud. He began by cancel- 
ling the arrangement by which Brahrnan ministers wearing the 
badge of their caste were no longer admissible to the ministry. 
This was done by beginning the service earlier than usual, while it 
Vfcas held temporarily in his house. Keshub and his friends pro- 
tested against this conrse, and declared that they must decline to 
join such services in future. 'They proposed a separate day of 
public worship in the Samaj building apart from the usual Wednes- 
day service, but Debendranath * 6 was inexorable. Keshub and his’ 
party, therefore, seceded from the Brahfno Somaj. 
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Brahmo Somaj or India, 

Keshub Chunder Sen seems to have retired from DebendranatltV 
Sorna-j in February 1865, bnt a considerable time was spent m 
protests and negociations which came to nothing. He got possession 
ot the Indian Mirror, and issued a vernacular journal, called the 
Dharma Tatwa . 

Lecture on Jesus Christ.— Keshub was first brought prominently 
before the European public by an address which he delivered in 
May, 1866, announced under the sensational title of “ Jesus Christ/ 
Europe and Asia/ 1 He began by extolling Christ as a great man 
and reformer; he described Him as “ sent by Providence to reform 
and regenerate mankind” : he set forth in glowing language the 
moral greatness of Christ, ending with the words, “ was he not 
above ordinary humanity? Blessed Jesus, immortal child '-of 
God !” Then he dwelt, on the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic, 
“When I reflect on this, my love for Jesus becomes a hundredfold 
intensified/’ 

So high was the admiration expressed of Jesus Christ in the 
lecture that by some Keshub was regarded as “ almost a Christian.” 
Five months later he undeceived them aud showed his true position 
by his lecture in the Town Ilall, on “ Great Men.” He defined 
them as “men, but above ordinary humanity.” All great prophets, 
were regarded as “God-men,” “Divine incarnations.” Though 
Jesus Christ was the prince of prophets, effected greater wonders, 
and did infinitely more good to the world than the others, yet 
He was only the first among men like Luther, Knox, Mahomet, and 
Chaitanya. After this, says Mr. Mozoomdar, “ he perhaps felt that 
the time of teaching about Jesus and other prophets had not yet 
come. So, for thirteen years, he held his peace.” 
c Establishment of a new Somaj.— In November 1866, Keshub and 
his frieudssent a parting address to Debendranath, and established 
a separate Society, called the (c Brahmo Somaj of India.” The 
members wished to make Keshub the head of the Society, but he 
said that “ God alone was its head.” He undertook to be its Secre- 
tary. Selections from the Bible, Koran, Zend A vesta, and the Hindu 
Shastras were compiled as the scriptures of the Brahmo Somaj/ 
Its motto in Sanskrit, composed by Pandit Gour Roy, was that : 
“The wide universe is the temple of God; Wisdom is the pure 
land of pilgrimage ; Truth is the everlasting scripture ; Faith is 
the root of all religion; Love is the true spiritual culture, the* 
.destruction of selfishness is the true asceticism: So declare tb# 
Bratnhos.” 

y Debendranath, upon the formation of the new society, called his 
owrii the Adi (original) Bralimo Somaj.' 

Seven or eight, of KeshulP s adherents were formed in to^ a body pf^ 
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missionaries, Every one resigned his place and prospects in life and 
took the vow of poverty. They daily took out a few pieces of 
copper from the leader's writing desk to buy them necessaries, and 
that ^ox never contained much ; they spent the day in prayer, study, 
contemplation, religious conversation, and other engagements 
worthy of their calling. They travelled from place to place, full of 
zeal. Wherever they went, Samajes were formed and enthusiasm 
yas kindled. The orthodox Hindus were so greatly alarmed that 
Various short-lived organizations were founded to counteract the 
new movement. 

Vaishnava Element. — Keshub began religious life with an in- 
sufficient quantity of religious feeling. About 18G7 he began to hold 
daily Divine service in his house, and the spirit of the Vaishnava 
religion entered into Brahmo devotions. Vaishnava hymns, called 
Scmkirtan , were introduced, with their instruments of music, the 
drum, cymbals, and harp of one string. The lower orders and 
wandering mendicants are fond of them. Vaishnava piety has two 
features. The hymns are sometimes sung with wild enthusiasm, 
with the deep noise of the drum and the clash of cymbal, and then 
they melt away in strains of tenderness, accompanied by the deli- 
cate notes of the harp. The Society was at this time joined by a 
poet, whose musical genius became a source of wonderful attrac- 
tion to the public. This new kind of musical celebration began to 
be known by the name of Brahma Sankirtan, and culmiuated in 
the establishment of the Brahma Utsab, or Festival in God, in 
November, 1867. The services lasted from early morning till nine 
at night. 

On the 24th January, 1868, the 38th anniversary of the Brahmo 
Somaj, the foundation stone of the Brahmo Mandir, Keshub's 
temple of worship, was laid with great pomp. In the evening 
Keshub delivered his address in the Town Hall on “ Regenerating 
Faith.” Among the audience were some of the highest English 
officials, from the Viceroy downwards. In March he left for an 
extensive missionary tour to the North-West Provinces and Bombay, 
after which he went, not to Calcutta, but to Monghyr. 

Man-worship Agitation. — At Monghyr Kcshub’s prayers and 
sermons were listened to with enthusiasm, and the emotions of the 
hearers were sometimes uncontrolled. Many were moved to tears, 
sobs, and ejaculations that were well-nigh hysterical. They pros- 
trated and abased themselves before Keshub, and began to talk of 
kirn as “lord/* u master,” and u saviour.” Some professed to have 
seen supernatural sights concerning him, other sang hymns about 
him as a Yogij whose heart hs the abode of the perfect God. Two 
well-known Brahmo missionaries remonstrated repeatedly in private 
with Keshub against this, but without effect. They then wrote 1 
to; some ef the newspapers *and formally brought the charge of 
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worshipping Keshub against his admiring disciples, and they 
unreservedly accused Keshub himself of conniving at, if not directly 
encouraging it. He said in reply, “ 1 have never approved of the 
manner in which some of my friends honour me,” but his biogra- 
pher says, " Their manifestations of popular faith and reverence 
Keshub accepted as a passing phase of religious feeling.” Keshub 
acted, very differently from the Christian missionaries, Paul and 
Barnabas, who, when the people wished to pay them diving 
honours, ran in among them, crying out, “ Sirs, why do ye these 
things ? We also are men of like passions with you.” 

With a band of followers Keshub left Moughyr in August, 1868, 
to spend a few months at Simla, to which Lord Lawrence had 
invited him. The main subject of consideration was a marriage 
bill for Brahmos, which was introduced the following month into 
the Governor-General’s Council. * 

Church of the Future. — In January, 1869, Keshub gave his 
anniversary lecture on the f< Church of the Future.” It was to take 
truth from every prevailing system of religion. Its creed was to 
be " the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man.” The Future 
Church of India must be thoroughly an Indian Church. The 
future religion of the world will be the common religion of all 
nations, but in each nation it will have an indigenous growth, and 
assume a peculiar or distinctive character. 

The Brahma Mandir was formally opened in August, 1869. The 
declaration regarding it was mainly borrowed from the trust $eed of 
the original Brahiii .) Sornaj. Some of the most prominent members 
of the Brahmo community then accepted the Theistic covenant. 

English Visit. — Suddenly towards the end of 1869, Keshub 
made an announcement through the Indian Mirror of his intention 
to visit England. In the January following, he made “ England 
hhd India” the subject of his anniversary address. He sailed, 
from Calcutta in February, accompanied by his devoted disciple, 
Prasanna Kumar Sen. Ilis first public appearance was at a 
meeting to welcome him in London, where Lord Lawrence and 
representatives of the principal religious denominations expressed 
their interest in India and sympathy with him in his work. 
Keshub said, u I come here, my friends, to study Christianity in its 
living and spiritual forms. I do not come to study the doctrines of 
Christianity, but truly Christian life as displayed and illustrated 
in England.” 

The meeting was arranged for him by the British ^nd Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and during the six months lie spent in \ 
England he was thrown largely among Unitarians. On$ of hid 
first visits was to Bristol, where Miss Carpenter founded the 
National Indian Association which k still active. Ha made a 
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*^!Jgrimago to the grave of Rammohun Roy, where he knelt down 
and said, 

“ I especially offer prayer for the soul of that illustrious man who 
came ♦frnm my country and whose remains lie here. Nourish his soul 
auti heart- with strength, and purity, and piety, that he may, O Lord, 
-find, tiie blessings of communion with Thee through everlasting ages.” 

Keshub visited 14 of the chief towns of England and Scotland, 
lecturing or conducting religious services. He also addressed 
meetings on peace, the temperance reformation, zenana education, 
&o. Ho was honoured by the Queen with an interview, and before 
hp left England, she sent him copies of her two books, with the 
inscription in her own handwriting in each volume : t: To Keshub 
Chnndor Sen, from Victoria Re., Sept. 1870.” 

The influence of Theodore Parker was still strong upon Keshub. 
Oif few points did ho declaim with greater zest than against 
u dogmas.” “ We must not allow ourselves to be enslaved by dog- 
mas and articles of faith.” €t If they in England had their sectarian 
doctrines and dogmas about Christ, they might reserve them for 
their own use.” “ Spare me and my countrymen the infliction of 
antiquated and lifeless dogmas.” 

The divisions among Christians were another favorite topic. 
u I cannot but feel perplexed and even amused, amidst countless and 
quarrelling sects.” Keshub saw comparatively little of genuine 
English Christianity. He was thrown, almost exclusively, among 
Unitarians, noted for the brevity of their creed, and their want of 
religions fervour. Ur. Martineau, their most distinguished English 
representative, makes the confession: u In devotional literature 
and religious thought, I find nothing of ours that does not pale 
before Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal. And in the poetry of the 
Church, it is the Latin or German hymns, or the lines of Charles 
Wesley or of Keble that fasten on my memory and heart, and 
make all els# seem poor and cold.” 

Keshub in his farewell English address says : — 

“ The result of my visit to England is that as I came here an Indian, I 
go back a confirmed Indian. I came hero a Thcist, I return a confirmed 
Tbeist. I have not accepted a single new doctrine that God had not put 
into my mind before ; I have not accepted new dogmas and doctrines hut 
I have tried as far as possible to imbibe the blessed influence of Christian 
lives.” 

A full account of Keshub Chunder Sen’s English Visit was edited 
by Miss Opllett. Thi« was reprinted in Calcutta a few years ago, 
with the omission of her preface* and footnotes. 

Indian Reform Association.— On Keshub’s return to India, he 
immediately begjhn to put in practice some of the hints he had 1 
gathered* in England. The* first thing that he did was to establish 
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the Indian .Reform Association. Ifc had five section s— Ch cap Liter* 
atnre, Charity, Female Improvement, Education, and Temperance. 

The influence of newspapers in England greatly struck Keshub. 
He started a weekly pice (| -d.) paper called the Sulabh Samackar 
(Cheap News) which was a great success. The Indian Mirror was 
made a daily paper, and the Sunday Mirror was commenced. A 
Normal School for Native ladies was established, supplemented by 
a “Society for the Benefit of Women,” in connection with which 
ladies read papers, A department of charity, on enlightened, 
principles, was organized, and au Industrial School was started. 
Temperance reform received great attention, and a Band of Hope 
had numerous accessions from the young. 

For a time the Association was worked with great energy, but 
as Keshnb’s mystic tendencies developed themselves, it came by 
degrees to have little more than a nominal existence ; althovgh 
now and then there was a kind of spasmodic revival. 

Brahmo Marriage Bill, &c. — “ As the number of inter-marriages 
and widow-marriages according to pure theistic rites multiplied, 
doubts as to their validity in the eyes of the law began to trouble 
many minds.” It has been mentioned that iu 1863 Keshub was 
invited to Simla by Lord Lawrence to consider a proposed 
marriage bill to be introduced into the Governor-General V Council. 
It was intended to include all religious sects in India who objected 
to marry according to Hindu rites. This excited great opposi- 
tion on all sides, on account of which it was altered and called 
the Brahmo Marriage Act. The Adi Samaj objected to the title, 
so ifc was changed to the Native Marriage Act. Kesliub strongly 
condemned early marriage. In 1871 he obtained the opinions of 
some of the most eminent medical authorities in India with regard 
to the marriageable age of girls. Sixteen was unanimously 
declared to be the minimum, but for the present fourteen might 
fie accepted. 

The Native Marriage Act became law in 1872. R introduced 
for the first time civil marriage into Hindu society. It legalised 
marriages between different castes. It fixed the minimum age for 
a bridegroom at 18, and of a bride at 14, but required the written 
consent of parents or guardians when either party was under 2L 
It prohibited bigamy, and permitted the re-marriage of Indian 
widows. 

In 1872 Keshub established the Bharat Attram (Indian He.nnitage)> 
a kind of religions boarding-house. About 25 families lived tor 
gether, having their devotions, studies, and meals togqjher^ The- ■ 
unwholesome relations of the Hindu zenana life were laid aside/ 
and the women joined the men in daily devotions' and freqnent 
companionship. In the same year the Calcutta* School 
was affiliated to the Iridfkn Reform* Association. It • 
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Krishna Bihari Sen, Keshub’s younger brother, and 
developed subsequently into the present Albert College. 

: The Purdah System in Church. — An influential section of the 
Bvahjno community in Calcutta strongly objected to the system 
of compelling the ladies to sit behind screens in the Bmhmo Mandir , 
and ^demanded the privilege of sitting with their wives and 
daughters outside the screens, and among the rest of the con- 

f regstion* This right was at the beginning denied by Mr. Sen and 
is missionaries, and the more advanced section held out in a body 
from the Church till their demauds were met. After much corres- 
pondence and discussion, something like a compromise was effected, 
and seats were provided outside the screen, for the advanced families, 
in a corner of the Mandir .* 

Asceticism. — Keshtib belonged to a Vaishnava family, and the 
older he grew the more the Hindu element in his character de- 
veloped itself. He had a photograph of his wife taken as seated 
by his side in the Himalayas, he squatting on a tiger skin as a 
Yogi, with the single-stringed harp in his hand, she helping 
him in his devotion. In 1675 he began to cook his own meals. 
Sometimes he would sit on a bare wooden stool for a whole day, 
talking very little, mending some of his old clothes. He felt, he 
said, that the time had come for himself and the Brahmo Mis- 
sionaries to practise asceticism and accept severe discipline for the 
sake of purity and spiritual life. Strict poverty was enjoined on 
the missionaries, long hours were to be spent in devotions, every 
one Rad to cook his simple meal at least once a day, midnight 
vigils were begun to be kept. Wheu they were cold and despond- 
ing, they had recourse to enthusiasm of the Vaishnava, culture of 
Bhakti, or love to God, singing, violently dancing, and making up 
street processions. Keshub in 1876 initiated the fourfold classifi- 
cation of devotees into the disciples of Yoga , Bhakti, Gyan , anjl 
Sheba. \ 

“Our Faith and Experience. 1 * — This was the subject of Keshub’s 
anniversary address in 1876. He sought to identify th© Holy Spirit 
of the Bible with the Spirit God of ancient India. Parker had 
borrowed from Kant the three great principles, God, Immortal- 
ity, and Duty. Keshub said in his lecture, “There are only 
three essential doctrines in Theism — the doctrine of God, the doc- 
trine of immortality, and the doctrine of conscience.” Towards the 
Cbpclusioti he said, “Who would stumble midway in his God ward 
course with the huge millstone of lifeless dogmas hanging round his 
neck ?...Our scripture ts not closed, but fresh chapters are still being 

r-^-r —7 - J - 

• pandit Sivanath Sasfcri, The New Ditpewation, #"<■. p. 22. ■- , 

V\ f Yoga is anion with. God by intense contemplation ; Bhakti is union by intense* 
)ov&i Qyan pnion by deep knowledge; and 8heb % union by service rendered fellow- 
uieia. m 
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written and added year after year. What the Lord will reveal to 
us ten years hence, who knows save He ?” 

A few months afterwards lie bought a small garden, about 12 
miles from Calcutta, to which he often retired, followed by most 
ofc the .Urahmo missionaries. With shaven head, he lived amidst 
rigorous self-discipline. 

lily Cottage. — In 1877 a large mansion with a garden and tank, 
Sri Upper Circular Road, was ottered for sale. Keshub purchased 
it for Rs. 20,000 aud called it “ Lily Cottage.” Not a few Brah- 
mos disliked the fine residence which their Minister had secured in 
spite of his profession of asceticism. He vend of the Brahmo mis- 
sionaries built cottages in the adjoining grounds. Both the mfin 
aud women met every day for morning service in the house of 
the Minister. By the end of 1877, the number of Brahmo Samajes 
scattered over India lmd increased to 107, some following «fche 
Conservative, but the majority tho Progressive pattern. 

Tab Koch Bj$HAK MaRBIAGE AND SUBSEQUENT PROCEEDINGS. 

Complaints. — Keshub, when associated with Debend ranath, com* 
plained that he was a kind of pope, from whose decision there was 
no appeal. Intelligent Brahmos brought the same charge against 
himself. No freedom of discussion was allowed in the manage- 
ment of the Somaj. Keshub was the sole administrator of the affairs 
of the Society, and ruled it with the rod of an irresponsible dictator. 

Kuch Behar Marriage. — In August, 1877, it began to btt whis- 
pered that Keshub was inclined to accept an offer of marriage for 
his own daughter, not yet 14, from the Maharaja of Kucli Beluir, 
not yet 10 years of age. In February, 1878, it wits formally 
announced that the marriage had been arranged. 

% Strong protests immediately poured in from all sides. The 
objections were as follows: (1) The marriage was not to be cele- 
brated according to the Brahmo Marriage Act. (2) The girl was 
under 14, and the Maharaja was not yet 16. (3) Idolatrous cere- 
monies were likely to be introduced. (4) The Maharaja was not a 
.Brahiiio, and should not marry the daughter of the Brahrno leader, 
(5) The Kuch Behar family was polygamous by custum, and the 
Maharaja might marry other wives. 

In reply to these objections it was stated that the ceremony 
was only a formal betrothal, that the Maharaja had declared him self 
a t heist'. and that idolatrous rites would not be allowed. Keshub 
claimed to be guided in tho matter by adesh , or con>mandmeiit- 
from God; » « 

Keshub went with the bride to Kuch Behar ; but*, as had bceh 
foretold, Hindu rites, in spite of his protest, wore l-ntrodticed at the;/ 
ceremony. He felt that lib had been 'outwitted, and tlifcfc many of 
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his dearest friends were most seriously offended. Some expected 
that he would retire for a time from the head of affairs. “ But, no, 
he at once assumed a defiant attitude, declared the marriage as 
an eiject of Divine command, and sternly rejected three letters- of 
requisition successively sent by a party of influential members 
calling from a meeting.” At last, however, Keshnb agreed to 
summon a public meeting to elect a new minister. The pro- 
ceedings were very disorderly, and Keshub’s opponents went away 
with the idea that they had carried their point, although his 
friends thought differently. Next Sunday the protesters, from 
morning to night, tried to make themselves masters of the prom- 
ises. Kesliub and his friends, forewarned, obtained the assistance 
of the police, and those who sought to oust them were driven 
off. A number of the most respected Brandies then seceded 
(May 15th, 1878), and formed a new Society, called the Sadharan , 
or Universal, Saraaj, It will be described hereafter under a separate 
heading. 

Keshnb afterwards spoke of the secession as a groat blessing : 
“The Church cleansed. That winning-fan, the Kuoh Dollar mar- 
riage, has done, and is doing immense good to the Brahmo Somaj 
by removing the chaff from its membership. Month after month, 
the sensual and tlie worldly, the prciyerless and the vicious, have 
been purged off. And because of this purging the church has been 
greatly improved instead of declining.” 

In his prayer to the “ Mother,” in the Dharmatatwa , he thus 
characterises the secessionists : 

et These demons in human shape are attracting thy children unto 
themselves in the name of religion and prayer; and are cutting their 
throats afterwards, leading them astray from the paths of faith and 
devotion, making them worldly, sensual and luxurious, and spreading the 
poison of scepticism and unbelief throughout the land. Dear Mother, 
Mahomet, thy devoted child, never forgave the Kafirs. IIovv He 
resolved to •extirpate the enemies of God! 0 Mother, when these 
Kafirs offend us personally, we can pardon them, but when their attacks 
are levelled against thee, how can we bear them 

Relieved from the restraint of sensible men, Keshnb was left 
rfiore free to follow his own vagaries. He had some followers, whiling 
to accept from him anything, however eccentric or ridiculous. 

“Am Ian Inspired Prophet ?- -This was the subject of Keshub’s 
anniversary address in January, 1879. It brings our, forcibly his 
egotism and claims. He begins, “ Again and again has Indiaasked 
lino, f Arfc#thou an inspired Prophet?” The question was said to 
have “ gathered .force yestr after year, like rising and swelling 
surges, from province to province till it assumed the formidable 

♦Quoted by Pandit. Sivunuth Sastri. TU a*New Dupenmtion , $‘c., p. 3(»i 
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proportions of a natural problem/' India denotes a few Brambos* 
His answer to tho question is, "Far from being a prophet, I am 
myself in need of prophetic guidance and help. Then what am I* 
if I am not a prophet ? I am a singular man. I am not as ordinary 
men are, and I say this deliberately/* He thus states his claims : 

" Men have attempted to prove that I have been guided by my own 
imagination, reason, and intellect. Under this conviction they have 
from time to time protested against my proceedings. They should 
remember that to protest against the cause I uphold is to protest against 
the dispensations of God Almighty, the God of all Truth and Holiness/' 

“In doing this work, I ani confident I have not done anything that/s 
wrong. I have over tried to do the Lord’s will, not mine. Surely I 
am not to blame for anything which I may have done under Heaven's 
injunction. Dare you impeach Heaven's Majesty ? Would you have 
me reject God and Providence, and listen to your dictates in preference to 
His inspiration ? Keshub Ch under Sen cannot do it, will not do it. I 
must do the Lord’s will. Man's creed, mans counsel, I will not follow, 
but will trust and serve the Lord." 

Keshub claimed inspiration for his authority, he had not done any- 
thing wrong, and those who protested against his proceedings im- 
peached Heaven's Majesty ! He himself has given tho true explana- 
tion in one of his prayers : 


"A Delusion. 


« 

“ I have strangely got into the habit, O my God, of crediting Thee 
with all my ideas and plans. I, as Thy servant, ought to follow only Thy 
commandment, forsaking all that pleases me, and adopting whatsoever is 
agreeable to Thee. But instead of doing this, I strive to follow my 
own plans and schemes, and then I ascribe to Thee their authorship. 
Haying come so far in the path of religion, I feel it a humiliation to 
believe that I am carrying out my own wishes. I would fain believe that 
in all my doings l only follow Thy leading, and I feel glad*when people 
give me credit for obeying Thy will and sacrificing my own. But 
self-sacrifice is a hard thing, and I am carried away by my own ideas* 
feelings and tastes. All that I can do is to make myself and others believe 
that i every thing I do is the Lord's doing, and that all my purposes ave 
Divine purposes. Thus errors and vices in my life become sacred in my 
estimation, in the course of time, with the imaginary imprimatur of Thy. 

sea!, Lord, deliver me from this delusion." p. 51. 


* : Christ?"— Keshub made great efforts to recover lost 

ground. What first brought him prominently before Europeans was 
his address in 18oO, " Jesus Christ; Europe and As ia/* 4t For 
thirteen years in India/ 1 says Mr. Mozoorhdar, u he held his peace 
this subject/^ In April 1879, he gave an address du, "India 
Who is Christ ?” He began by confessing, "I tLfa not 
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Chris tian, ,, and then he claimed to know more about Jesus Christ 
than all the Christian nations of Europe and America : 

“ Gentlemen, go to the rising sun in the East, not to the setting sun 
in th«v West, if you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his glory and 
in the fulness and freshness of his divine life. Why do 1 speak of Christ 
in th% West as the setting sun ? 13ecan.se there we find apostolical 
Christianity almost gone ; thei'C we find the life of Christ formulated into 
lifeless dogmas, and antiquated symbols. But if you go to the true 
Christ in the East and his apostles, you arc at once seized with inspira- 
tion. You find the truths of Christianity all fresh and resplendent. 
Recall to your minds, gentlemen, the true Asiatic Christ, divested of all 
western appendages, carrying on the work of redemption among his own 
people. . . . The outward Christ is evidently an Asiatic, and as such ho 
comes home to us, and rivets our national sympathies.” pp. 283, 284. 

His biographer says, “For the first time he startled the whole 
theistic community by declaring the divinity of Christ 

“ Christ struck the key-note of his doctrine when he announced his 
divinity Before an astonished and amazed world in these words: 4 1 and 
my Father are one.’ I can answer you, my friends, that J love Christ 
and honor him more for the sake of these words than for anything else. 
For these memorable and imperishable words furnish an index to the 
mystery and glory of his real character. Were it not for this bold asser- 
tion of identity with the Godhead, I would not honor Christ so much as 
1 do,” 

But Jesus Christ meant one thing, while Keshub tried to make 
Him express his own ideas. Of few things do Christians complain 
more than the use by their opponents of Christian phraseology, 
with a totally different meaning. 

“Behold Christ cometh to us as an Asiatic in race, as a Hindu in faith, 
as a kinsman and a brother, and he demands your heart’s affection. The 
devout Christ, like your Yogis and Rishis, lived a life of sweet devotion, 
and loved to*dwell always in the Supreme Spirit. In accepting him you 
accept the spirit of a devout Yogi and a loving Bhakta, — the fulfilment of 
your national scriptures and prophets.” p. 302. 

The Motherhood of God.— At the same time Kesliub sought more 
and more to conciliate orthodox Hindus. In 1876 he. made a 
strange new acquaintance. There came to him one morning, in 
a rickety hack carriage, a disorderly-looking young man, insuffi- 
ciently clad, and with manners less than insufficient. He was 
introduced as Ramkrishna, a great Vaishnava devotee. Above all 
things hb cherished tjie conception of God as Mother. To him 
the female principle in the Hipdu idea of Godhead, ShaJeti, the 
incarnation <rf fortfe, popularly called Kali, was the supreme mother. 
TKe goddess Kali to whom he prayed made him recognise every? 
; 'her; iucaraation. He bowed his head to the ground 
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before wonion, and even before little girls. Kesliub, in bis devo- 
tional conversations, often addressed the Deity in various forms of 
the word mother. And now the sympathy, friendship and example 
of the Pammhfinsa converted the motherhood of God into a subject 
of special culture with him. The greater part of the year 1879 wit- 
nessed this development. A half-crazed Vaishnava devotee largely 
acquired the influence over Keshub which Theodora Parker had; 
exerted in his younger days. Keshub probably thought that this 
dogma of the “ Motherhood of God” would render his system more 
acceptable to the Shakti worshippers who predominate in Bengal. 

'Phe doctrine of the “ Motherhood of God” was set forth to the 
followers of Durga and Kali as a grand discovery of the Samdj. 
lb was heralded to the world by flags with the word "Mother” 
inscribed on them, it was paraded in the streets by processions, 
chanting newly-composed hymns, in which the word " Mother” If ad 
a> prominent place. Not satisfied with this, Keshub, as an " inspired 
prophet,” issued proclamations in the uarae of God. One of them 
ran thus : — 

u Go and proclaim mo Mother of India,” said the Lord to his disciples 
gathered around him. “ Many are ready to worship me as their father. 
But they know not that I am their mother too, tender, indulgent, for- 
giving, .always ready to take back the penitent child. Ye shall go forth 
from city to city and from village to village, singing my mercies, and 
proclaiming to all men that I am India’s Mother.”... And may India, so 
convinced, come to me and say, — “ Blessed be thy name, Sweet Goddess ! 
We have heard and seen the Supremo Mother’s apostles.” * 

A later " proclamation” was as follows 

“ To all my Soldiers in India. 

“ My affectionate greetings to all. Accept this proclamation. Believe 
that it gooth forth from Heaven, in the name and with the love of your 
pother, and carry out its behests like Joynl soldiers and devoted 
children : ” 

“ The British Government is my Government and the Brahma Sam&j is 
my Church. My daughter, Queen Victoria, have I ordained and set 
over the country to rule its people. Be loyal to her, for the warrant of 
her appointment bears my signature. 

u Tell all the people to come direct to me, without a mediator or inter- 
cessor, and accept me as their Mother. Tho influence of the earthly 
mother at home and of the Queen Mother at the head of the Government 
will raise the hearts of my Indian children to the Supreme Mother. 

“ India’s Mother,” 

_ Mm Collet calls the above " an undisguised piece pf blaspheniy;” 
Keshub thought that the Kuch Beljar question had winnowed away 
the chafl and lelt hiin the wheat. The reverse would rattier seem 
•fc) have been the case. It seems impossible for any than of ordinary 
intelligence to have approved of such ]vroceeding8. 
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Odd-Vision.—The subject of his anniversary address io 1880 was 
u God- Vision in the Nineteenth Century.” He begins, u I am hem 
to-day to tell you the marvellous secrets of God-vision,” “ to unravel 
this sacred mystery.” 

After a long introduction, he says : — 

iA Iliave said enough concerning the Living God who reveals Himself 
Unto us in all the ruling and active forces in nature. But does this 
Living God manifest Himself alone ? God Almighty, art Thou alone ? 
I have ventured to take the dial off this universe, and the wondrous 
things that lay concealed therein have been revealed. Now 1 ask Thee* 
O Spirit Supreme, is there any one else with Thee or art Thou alone, 
sitting in solitary glory V Methiuks 1 see another being there. It is my 
Christ.” 

Keshub goes on to explain that it is Iris Christ who is there— 
not the Christ of the New Testament. He adds 

“Not only is Christ there, but there are also Moses and Elias, and all 
the Jewish prophets of older times, and Paul and all the apostles. And 
Chaitanya, too, the blessed prophet of India, and the immortal Saky a 
Muni, and Confucius and Zoroaster too. All our masters are there 
assembled. Seated on smaller thrones they surround the throne of the 
Great Spirit, whose glory is in them and in whose glory they dwell.” 

■This attempt to (C take the dial off the universe,” is much of a 
piece with his “ proclamation of India’s Mother.” 

Pilgrimages. — The idea of these was announced as follows in 
the Sunday Mirror : — 

“ It is proposed to promote communion with departed saints among the 
more advanced Bramhos. With a view to achieve this object success- 
fully, ancient prophets and saints will be taken one after another on 
special occasions and made the subject of close study, meditation and 
prayer. Particular places will be assigned to which the devotees will 
resort as pilgrims. Then, for hours together, they will try to drafv 
inspiration from particular saints. We believe a spiritual pilgrimage 
to Moses, will be shortly undertaken. Only earnest devotees ought to 
join. Feb. 8, 18S0, 

AA Those among our brethren who have made up their minds to converse 
through the Lord with the spirit of Moses are requested to go through 
the requisite preparation and discipline during the next week. On 
■ Sunday next they will be called upon to meet on the spiritual Sinai to hold 
communion with the prophet of the Jewish dispensation.” Feb. 15, 1880. 

• /'The spiritual Sinai was the room used as an oratory in Keshub V 
house tovwhich, on ihe 22nd of February, the pilgrims duly 
impaired. 

days and nights the pilgrims dwelt with Moses in his 
heavenly mansion, and the Lord Jehovah continued to inspire them with* 
j^efire di ihe Mosaic; dispensation, renewed and rekindled under the New 
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Dispensation. And then as the last day drew near the holy spirit of 
Moses thus spoke through the Law uuto the assembled pilgrims,*’ 

Here follows a column of poetic exhortation, imitated from the 
Bible. The next pilgrimage was to Socrates. On March the 
pilgrims “ proceeded solemnly to the study, chanting a hymn,” 
after which “ the minister began the invocation thus : — This ns not 
Calcutta, but Athens; not India, but Greece. The spirit of 
Socrates is with us.” “ On the following Sunday (March 14) there 
was a pilgrimage to Buddha, and on March 21, the pilgrims visited 
the abode of the ancient sages and saiuts of India “ on the Himalaya 
heights,” “and solemnly entered the Yedic sanctuary, 40 centuries 
old” On August 8 there was “a pilgrimage to Jesus,” and on 
Sept. 19, “ the Brahmo devotees were introduced by the Lord to 
Arabia’s benefactor and prophet,” and after the usual Sunday 
morniug service, “ they were led by the spirit of God into the 
heavenly mansions of Mahomet, where they spent some time in 
acquiring the deeper faith and wisdom of Islam. The Lord inter- 
preted the prophet’s true mission and brought it home to the 
pilgrims,”* 

In course of time, says his biographer, the list came down to 
Faraday, Carlyle, and Emerson. 

The New Dispensation. 

In theology the word dispensation denotes a system of principles 
and rites enjoined, or God's manner of dealing with man in the 
work of redemption. As early as 1875, Keshub said, “ The light 
of a New Dispensation is vouchsafed by Providence for India’s sal- 
vation.” He defined a Dispensation to mean “ God’s saving mercy 
adapting itself in a special manner to the requirements of special 
epochs iu the world’s history.” “ Keshub of late,” says Mr. 
Mozooradav, “ had not been very fond of the name BraWmo Somaj.” 
To distinguish his society, he resolved to characterize it as the 
“ Church of the New Dispensation.” It was formally proclaimed 
under that title in his anniversary address in January, 1881, “ We 
Apostles of the New Dispensation.” The following are some 
extracts : 

*■ Asia, mother of many dispensations, has given birth to another child, 
and its birth-festival shall bo celebrated amid great rejoicing. 

Christ's Dispensation is said to be divine. I say that this Dispensa- 
tion is equally divine. Assuredly it is the Lord*of Heaven who has sent 
this new Gospel unto the world. 

Its distinguishing feature is its immediacy, itsdenial^ofa mediator. 
♦ While other dispensations have their special mediatorial agencies between 

* Miss Collet’s ISralmo Year Book Jor 1880, pj>; 3t,33. 
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God and a sinful world, here we have no such thing, no intercessor, no 
mediator. 

Besides immediacy there is another characteristic of the present dispen- 
sation which distinguishes it from all other religions. It is inclusive, 
while* they are more or less ^exclusive. They exclude each other. But 
this includes all religions. 

Such is the New Dispensation. It is the harmony of all Scriptures 
and prophets and dispensations. 

• Before the flag of the New Dispensation how ye nations and proclaim 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 

A Paper headed, “ What is the New Dispensation ?” contains the 
following : 

“ Let ns sing the glory of the New Dispensation, the latest Revela- 
tion of our heaveuly Father unto us, His children and servants in India. 

The New Dispensation is the harmony of all Scriptures and all saints 
and all sects. 

It is an explanation of pantheism and polytheism. 

It is Ghrisfc’s Kingdom of heaven. 

It is the dawn of the Satya Yug, or the Golden Age of universal 
peace. 

It is Christ’s Second Advent. 

It is the philosophy of the Trinity. 

•It is the Third Testament. 

It is the Advent of the promised Comforter.” 

The following illustrations are given of the u inclusiveness” of 
the New Dispensation 

** I am all things to all men. To me says — 

A Christian : Verily thou art a Christian, and not far from the King- 
dom of heaven. 

A Hindu : Thon art a genuine Hindu and the Risliis dwell in Thee. 

A Buddhist : I look upon thee as one of us, and already Nirvana smiles 
on thy face. • 

A Jew : Thou art a pure Theist and a strict Jew, and Jehovah is thy 
God* 

A Mahomedan : We hail thee as a believer in Islam, and a follower of 
our Prophet. 

• Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Thus they all claim me, they all honour me. 

Blessed be the New Dispensation !” 

t/Cho influence of the Vaishnava devotee, who gained such an 
ascendancy over Keshub, is apparent iu the Song of the New Dis- 
pensation,* 

u Chanting the name of Hari the saints dance. 

Dances my Soufanga (Chaitanya) in the midst of devotees, drunk With 
ttie nectar of emotion, with tears of love in his eyes, Oh ! how charming 
^thesigh^' 
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Moses dances, Jesus dances, with hands uplifted, inebriated^ 
and the great rishi Narad dances playing on the lyre. 

The great Yogi Mahadeo dances with joy ; with whom dances John 
with his disciples. 

Nanak, Prahlad, and Nityanand all dance ; and in their midst arfi Paul 
and Mahomed. 

Behold ! Hari, inebriated with his own love, dances in the company of 
His devotees and utters 44 Hari, Hari.” 

With the Lord Hari in the middle, the saints dance in a circle, thrown 
ing their arms round each other's necks. * 

Hearing the glad tidings of the New Dispensation, dance both the 
heaven and earth, and ntter “ Hari, Hari.”* 

There was a time when Keshub was unfavourable to the introduc- 
tion of a single flower garland into a place of public worship." But 
now lie entered with great enthusiasm upon an endless succession 
of symbols and celebrations. Some of the principal will be noticed. 

The Flag Ceremony . — The Banner of the New Dispensation was 
unfurled at the anniversary festival in 1883. The following account 
of the ceremony is taken from The Sunday Mirror : 

44 Every faithful Brahmo and member of the New Dispensation was 
exhorted to vow his allegiance to the banner of regenerated and saving 
theism. Accordingly, on the evening of the annnal festival held on 
Sunday last, the prominent object noticed by the congregation was a 
handsome crimson-silk banner, mounted upon a silver pole, fixed on the 
open space of marble pavement in front of the pulpit. After the Sankir- 
tan at sunset, began the ceremony announced before, of unfurling the 
flag of the New Dispensation. A new form of evening worship called Arati 
was first gone through.... The worshippers held each a lighted candle in 
his hand, creating a brilliant and picturesque effect. Dozens of musical 
instruments, from the English bugle and gong to the traditional conch 
3hell, were loudly and simultaneously performed upon. The varied and 
ieafening peals issuing from these instruments, combined with the voices 
3f scores of men who stood up and went round in a circle with the burn- 
ing tapers in their hands, heartily chanting the Arati hynin, produced 
upon the immense crowd present, an effect which must be felt to be 
understood.”f 

Keshub thus proclaimed it *. 

14 Behold the flag of the ‘New Dispensation !' The silkei\ flag is crimson 
with the blood of martyrs. It js the flag of the Great King of Heaven - 
and Earth, the One Supreme Lord. At the foot of the holy standard are 
the Scriptures of the Hindus, Christians, Mahomedans, and Buddhists, 
the sacred repositories of the wisdom of ages, and the inspiration of 
saints, our light and our guide. Glory unto' Godwin the highest ! Honor 1 
to all prophets and saints in heaven, «&hd* to all Scriptures on earth ! 
Unto the New Dispensation Victory !’* 

•y* " -*. ' . . 1 ' — ■■■ ' ; ' - e ' ■■ V. 

' * 8un&a\j JIfirror, March 7, 1880 

Footed by Pandit Siy.natU Sastfa, T hiNm IHV^w«on l ,pp. 64, 6f. 
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The Horn .~This is essentially a Hindu observance. 

The Hindus worship fire as God on such occasions, but Kesbub 
worshipped God in the fire. A large iron pan was placed in front 
of the # pulpit ; an earthen vessel, containing ghee, bundles of sticks 
and piles of firewood were gathered together in one place, and there 
was a large metal spoon. A circle of fragrant flowers and ever-* 
greens surrounded the whole. Keshub lighted the fuel and poured 
qver it the ghee, producing a brisk fire, which he addressed thus : 

4 . O Thou biasing Agni (fire) great, great art thou, great among the 
forces of creation. We shall honor thee and magnify thee because of 
thy greatness and majesty. Thou art not God. We do not adore thee. 
But in thee dwells the Lord, the Eternal Inextinguishable Flame, the 
Light of the Universe, the imminent Fire, Fire of fire whom fire doth 
reveal and glorify. O thou brilliant Agni, in thee we behold our 
Resplendent Lord.” 

Then followed a prayer to God, after which the minister cast the 
six pieces of fnel into the burning fire, the congregation exclaiming 
together,’ 1 Victory to God, Victory to God, Victory to God ! M * 

With reference to the above, Sivauath Sastri justly says : 

“It is a common remark with intelligent idolaters, that in bowing 
before the idol they do not worship it, but they worship God who as an 
Omnipresent Being resides in it. Does not Mr. Sen follow the same 
argument when he offers his thanksgivings to fire or water and says, 
‘ Thou art not God, bnt in thee dwells the Lord V Is not such practice 
half-Wfy to idolatry ?”f 


Baptismal Ceremony . — This was thus celebrated : 


“ The devotees formed a procession and solemnly moved on, singing a 
hymn with the accompaniment of the mridanga, the conch shell and 
cymbals, till they reached the bathing ghat of the tank attached to the 
house of the minister. The place had been decorated with flowers an$l 
evergreens, and the flag of the New Dispensation was waving in the 
breeze. The devotees took their seats upon the steps of the ghat j the 
minister sat upon a piece of tiger’s skin stretched upon a wooden pulpit 
erected for the occasion. The minister said, ‘Verily, verily, here was 
the Lord Jesus baptised 1800 years ago. Behold tho holy waters 
wherein was the Son of God immersed. See ye here the blessed Jesus 
and by his side John the Baptist administering the rite of Baptism. 
Nay, behold in the sky above tho descent of the Holy Ghost. All, three 
are herd present, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, spiritually united. 
Pilgrim-brothers, mark their union to-day on this hollowed spot/ ” 


An imitation of the Lord's Supper will not be described. 
OrdimHp ^ of Apostles. — Some men were set apart as apostles the 
Same yeAfy Their feet were washed and wiped, after which- eacb 

' -ft - ■ -■■■- - - , ' : — ; : — j-j — - i 

r Pandit Sivftnath Sastri from The Nfw Dispensation. 
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was. presented with a silver medal, followed by a stick and a scrip; 
Dressed as a mendicant, with head shaved, Keshub, the servant 61 
the apostles, humbly received these and asked for alms* There- 
upon rice and vegetables were put into the small bag which lje held 
in his hand. For 30 days Keshub was pledged to live exclusively 
upon alms, in the shape of rice, dal, salt, oil, vegetables, fruit, &c,, 
with which kind friends might favor him. 

Compromise with Idolatry. — Keshub’s fervid denunciation of 
idolatry at the outset of his career as a reformer has been quoted at 
page 27. Very different is the tone of the following extract from 
his organ, the Sunday Mirror : 


The Philosophy op Idol Worship 


“ Hindu idolatry is not to be altogether overlooked or rejected. As 
we explained some time ago, it represents millions of broken fragments 
of God. Collect them together, and you get the indivisible Divinity. 
When the Hindus lost sight of their great God, they contented them* 
selves with retaining particular aspects of Him, and representing them in 
human shapes or images. Their idolatry is nothing but the worship of 
a Divine attribute materialized. If the material shape is given up, w{iat 
remains is a beautiful allegory or picture of Heaven’s dispensations. The 
Theist rejects the image, but he cannot dispense with the spirit of which 
that image is the form. The revival of the spirit, the destruction of the 
form, is the work of the New Dispensation. Cheer up, then, O Hindns, 
for the long lost Father from whom ye have for centuries strayed away, 
is coming back to you. The road is clear enough ; it lies through your 
numerous Puranas and Epics. Never were we so struck with the divinity 
of the eclectic method as when we explored the gloomy regions of 
mythological India. The sermons now delivered in the Brahma Mandir 
are solely occupied with the precious truths discovered therein, and our 
own occupation is merely to gather the jewels as we go oq. We have 
found out that every idol worshipped by the Hindu represents an attribute 
of God, and that each attribute is called by a particular name. The 
believer in the New Dispensation is required to worship God as the 
possessor of all those attributes, represented by the Hindu as innumer- 
able or 330 millions. To believe in an undivided deity without reference 
to those aspects of His nature, is to believe in an abstract God, and it 
would lead us to practical rationalism and infidelity. Nor can we worship 
the same God with the same attributes investing Him. That would make 
our worship dull, lifeless, and insipid. Hence we should contemplate 
Him with His numerous attributes. We shrill name one attribute 
Saraswati, another Laksh mi, another Majiadeva, another Jhgatdhatri, 
&c., and worship God each day under a new name, 1 that*is to 8ay, ih a 
yuew aspect. We do not worship Him as a Yogi for ever, or as Father, pit : 
as Mother, or as Lakslimi, or € as Saraswati. But now the one and then 
the other, and so on, beholding our Hari in new gayb, and in h6w lovcli- 
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ness forever. How bewitching the prospect, how grand the picture !” 
Aug. I, 1880.* 

The namfe Hari was ostentatiously used at the anniversary services, 
leading many Hindus to suppose that Vishnu was meant. From the 
Vaishuava cult, Keshub probably gathered his great faith in the 
effipady of the utterance of the Divine Name. Copying the Hindu 
rosary, he composed what he called, "The Garland of a hundred 
amd eight Names,” which was introduced into the daily form of 
worship of the members of the New Dispensation. 

New Dance. — The Vaishnavas have a dance in imitation of 
Krishna dancing with the milkmaids. Keshub, besides the 
dancing in song, had it in reality in his Mandir, or church. It is 
thus described : 

•frThe New Dance on the occasion of our late holy festival was a 
success. The number of dancers doubled and trebled in no time, and 
exceeded all calculations, and the enthusiasm was so great that the 
limited space in front of the Vedi (pulpit) where the dance took place, 
soon became hot as a furnace. Yet the shout and the gallop, and the 
joyous whirl round and round went on, and it was quite a blessed sight 
to see so many boys and youths and men of maturer years all dancing 
around their invisible Mother in the centre. The three ‘circles* wore 
c hudilers of different colours, yellow, white, and brown, and as they 
moved, one within another with hand upraised, keeping time according 
to the deep sweet sound of the sacred mridanga, the sight was both 
cheering and inspiring. The limited accommodation proved a source of 
inconvenience, and everybody felt that, the New Dance required a much 
larger area where hundreds might join and dance merrily. There was 
the flag of the New Dispensation, and the usual accompaniment of native 
dance, the jingling napnr (anklet) was not wanting on the occasion. 
Bhai Kunja Bihari led the dance.”f 

Jugglery. — Keshub, when young, was fond of acting as a juggle*. 
In the year before his death he thus sought to explaiu " The Magic 
of the New Dispensation” 

" The Juggler who appeared, on Tuesday last, in the last scene of the 
New Dispensation Drama, explained the deeper principles of the New 
Faith as they had never been explained before. There was the magician 
waving his magic wand, using his magical apparatus, and performing 
wonderful conjuring tricks amid enthusiastic cheers. He knelt bqfore a 
plantain tree and humbly entreated it to reveal the autograph of its Lord 
and Master. And then he cut off a large leaf with a knife, and lo ! the 
name of Hari was found inscribed thereon. The trunk of the tree then 
yielded, under the Juggler’s bidding, the nectar of God's love, through 
a small pipe Jhe attached to *it, first as rose-water and then as sherbet. 
The symbols of the various religions were then exhibited, such as the 

♦ Quoted by Misa Collet, Brahino Year Book fo^ 1880, pp. 33, 34. 

- ’ :f The Jftw JHspensatiqn^ Sept. l6, 1382. Quoted by Mi&s Collet. 
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Christian's Cross, the Mahometan's Crescent, the Vedic Owfc, the SaivaV 
Trident, and the Vaishnava’s Khunti . These stand aloof f rom each other 
in decided antagouism and never coalesce. By dexterous shuffling those 
symbols were in an instant made into one.”* 

Max Miiller has given the most charitable explanation of these 
proceedings : “ His utterances of late have shown signs, I amraorry 
to say, of an over-wrought brain and an over-sensitive heart. He 
sometimes seem to me on the verge of the very madness of faitli.”t*. 

last Annual Addresses. — u That Marvellous Mystery— the 
Trinity,” was delivered iu 1882. The following extracts will give 
some idea of its contents : v 


44 It is not the dead bones of a dead doctrine, gathered from dead books, 
iior the antiquated and lifeless Trinity, fossilized in Western theology, 
a theological cant, a dark enigma— that I am going to prosent to yjjtt ; 
but the living Trinity, the infant soul has seen in the light of faith. 

“ While surrounding nations think and surmise, India, blessed India, 
sees and hears. Let India then speak, and Jet the world foy moment 
listen. Europe! be silent, while an humble Asiatic discourses upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; the 
Creator, the Exemplar, and the Sanctifier; Sat , Chit, Ananda, 4 Truth, 
Intelligence, and Joy.* You have here three conditions, threo manifesta- 
tions of Divinity.” 


Kesbub’s explanation of the “ marvellous mystery” is akin to the 
doctrine of Sabellius, a Unitarian who lived 1,500 years ago, and 
which lias ever since been rejected by the Christian Church. * 

AMs Message h, Europe, delivered in 1883, was Keshub’s final 
public address. The following are a few extracts : 

“Europe, I charge thee to be misectarian. Asia's first message to 
Western nations is — Pnt the sword of sectarianism adroitly into the 
sheath. 

* “ In science there cannot be sects or divisions, schisms or enmities. Is 
there one astronomy for the East and another for the West P r Is there an 
Asiatic optics as distinguished from European optics ? Science ig one ; 
it is one yesterday, to-day, and for over ; the same in the East end the 
West. There can bo but one science; it recognises neither caste nor 
colour nor nationality* It is God’s science, the eternal verity of things. 
If God is one, His Church must be one. 

. “ All India must believe that Christ is the Son of God. Nay; more 
than this, I will make myself bold to prophesy, all India will one day 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as the atonement, the universal atonement 
for all mankind.” 

."Ho has given his precious blood for all of us, whether we believe 
it or not- ^ Whether we be Hindus or Mahometans, disciples ^ or feyeiti/ 
.e nemie s of Christ, he has shed his atoning blood for 
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We have only to apply it to ourselves- He has done his work, let ns 
do ours. Lot us all believe that he has died for you and me and the 
atonement on our side is completed. 

'••■fellow countrymen, be ye reconciled through him. 

" Christ's simple Gospel, the simplest indeed of all Gospels, is summed 
up: in two words, Bathe and Eat. Baptism and Eucharist represent and 
symbolise the two grand and essential principles of his creed." 

2few Samhita. — Keshub had been suffering for some time from 
diabetes. In April, 1883, he was recommended to go to Simla, but 
the change did no good. He felt that his life was ebbing away,, so 
he wished to leave behind him a kind of guide for the religious life 
pf the Bramhos. As soon as he rallied from his first attack of 
illness at Simla, he began the " New Samhita (Code) or the Sacred 
L|bws of the Aryans of the New Dispensation.” It appeared 
by instalments in his New Dispensation paper. 

It begins with an invocation, concluding as follows: 

6. Speak then unto us, O Thou Holy God of India, Thou God of 
our ancestors, and declare Thy New Samhita uuto the people of the New 
Church." 

Then follow rules about the House and the Householder, Under 
the second head one of the directions is as follows : — 

“ 9. Having read the morning papers and transacted such business 
as is of great urgency, the householder shall take his daily bath and 
ablutions in a reverent spirit." 

Worship in the sanctuary comes next, followed by regulations 
about Daily Meals, Busiuess, &c. The different ceremonies are 
described, from the Birth cei’emony to the Shradda ceremony 
after death. The concluding portion treats of Vows. 

The work was dictated to his son in the early morning. For the 
rest of the day he could not do any head work, but occupied 
himself chiefly in making little articles of carpentry, very neatly 
executed. 

Before the Code was published, Keshub wrote:— 

# u The New Samhita will bo shortly ready, and a day ought to bo appoint- 
ed for its formal promulgation among our people, — a day that will close 
the epoch of anarchy, self-will, and lawlessness, and usher in the kingdom 
of iaw, and discipline and harmony." 

^ *6fow far these hopes were realised will appear hereafter. 

'*<' .During; the latter .part of hiB Btay on the Himalayas, Keshub 
also wrote a series of essays, qiider the title of “ Yoga, Subjective 
Yogft.ia defined as "communion with <Jod.” 
It is reamed in*three ways ; first in nature, secondly in the son], 
ihd thbrily in history. 
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Last Days. 

The New Sanctuary, — In the middle of September, 1883, Keshub 
loft Simla for Calcutta. One of the best rooms in his residence 
had been given up for domestic worship. He wished to have 
a separate building for the purpose. One day in November fis lie 
was walking feebly in the garden, he ordered some Avorkmen to 
be called, and directed them to demolish one side of the extensive 
brick enclosures of Lily Cottage. Having thus obtained a supply of 
bricks and other materials, he set about the erection of the new 
Devalay a or Sanctuary. 

As tho cold weather set in, lie grew worse and worse. Many 
doctors were called in — European, Hindu, and Muhammadan; 
but all in vain. A few weeks before his end he directed his 
cousin, Joy Krishna Sen, ML. A., to write a complete report of ttie 
Brahrno Samaj of India. 

In the last week of December, Keshub suffered a severe relapse. 
The consecration ceremony of the new Sanctuary was to take 
place on the 1st January, 1884. He insisted on being taken down- 
stairs to preside on the occasion. He was carried and seated on 
the new marble pulpit aud iu an almost inaudible voice cried 
Namah SacMdananda Rare, € Salutation to the God of truth, 
wisdom, and joy.” He then offered a prayer to the Divine 
Mother: — 

“ I have come, O Mother, into thy sanctuary. This day in Thy r holy 
presences and in the presence of Thy devotees here as well as in heaven, 0 
thou Spirit Mother, this new Devalaya is consecrated. This place Avhcre 
I worship my Mother is my Bmidaban, my Kashi, my Mecca, my 
Jerusalem. I am happy amidst tho agonies of my disease in the 
presence of my Mother and may this happiness be yours also.” 

3)eath. — The above was Keshub* s last recorded prayer, his last 
appearance before his adherents. The effort aggravated the disease. 
The pains in his loins became intolerable. At other times he had 
always remained silent in the torment of physical pain. Now his 
agonised cries of Baba (father) and Ma (mother) resounded day and 
night through the house and neighbourhood. The doctors gave hint 
powerful narcotics which produced prolonged intervals of stupor, 
but as, soon as he awoke the agony returned with increased 
violence. He became restless, ceaselessly turning from side to side, 
and piteously groaning. For the last two or three days, excepting 
the occasional feeble utterances of pain, ho w$s still and Outwardly 
insensible, yet when some of his favourite hymns were sung lib seemed 
to listen with attention. When his end drew hear/the frantic 
toother and wife, daughters and sons filled the house *wi th lamen- 
tations which no one had the heart to control. And ainidft each 
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lull of tL.ls many-voiced wretchedness, Keshub's faint dying 
moans were heard. They still shaped inarticulately the words* 
/Father!' 4 Mother/ On the morning of the 8th January, 

1 884* he breathed his last. His wife clung to the lifeless feet, 
bedewed them with tears and cried out, “ I got a divine being for 
my husband.” Keshub's mother said, <e Child, in thy blessed 
image I see no man. It is the beauty of Mahadeva !” 

, Cremation. — The disciples carefully washed and robed the depart- 
ed master. Wreathed with garlands of fragrant flowers, dressed in 
silks of the purest white, the body was laid out in state in the 
New Sanctuary. In the afternoon the funeral procession was made 
up, attended by crowds. When the body was laid on the pyre, the 
officiating priest chanted the usual Sanskrit verse and KeshuVs 
eldest son applied a torch to the fuel. As the body began to 
b«rn the mourners with one voice cried out, “ Glory be unto the 
Redeemer who is Truth, Wisdom and Joy.” The ashes were 
collected and brought in an urn to Lily Cottage. Fifteen days 
afterwards the Shradh ceremony was performed, and the ashes were 
deposited in the open space in front of the New Sanctuary. The 
spot is now marked by an obelisk of white marble, with the 
symbolic device of the New Dispensation, made up of the cross, 
crescent, trident, and Vedic Omkar. 

The Samaj after Keshub’s Death. 

In imitation of Jesus Christ, Keslmb ordained apostles of the New 
Dispensation who were to manage the affairs of the Church after 
his decease. For some time before his death, KeshubV life was 
embittered by the dissensions among his followers. He says in the 
New Dispensation : 

“ The angry quarrels of those around me have pierced my heart attd 
made it bleed profusely, and the multitudinous instances of revenge 
which I daily see before me torment my very bones. When will all this 
strife and contention in Thy household cease P Forgiveness these 
people will not learn; it is to them an abomination. Nay, they proudly 
rejoice in oppressing and tormenting and reviling their brothers for the 
'! least provocation that cometh from them, in returning evil for evil, and in 
persecuting their opponents/* July 29th, 1882. 

* ■ 

P. C. Mozoomdar returned from a tour round the world shortly 
after Keshub's death. The “ Apostolic Durbar// composed of the 
Apostles and Missionaries, in all 21 members, at their first meeting 
passed the following resolution ; 

4< We believe that our Minister existed and shall ever exist Jn the 
bosom of God the Minister of the New Dispensation. The relation w6 
bear to him is not transient but everlasting. To preserve; demonstrate, 
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and declare to the world the permanent relation of the Minister of . tho 
New Dispensation, the Presidents seat in the Durbar and bis pulpit in 
the Sanctuary and Tabernacle shall remain vacant.”* 

One of the first points of dispute was the claim of Mr* Mo- 
zoomdar, as nominal leader of the New Dispensation, to occupy the 
pulpit. For four years tin's controversy has continued. M> the 
whole day festival in 1888, Mr. Mozoomdar was asked to give 
a short address to the congregation. The Epiphany says : ..." 

“He ventured to seat himself upon the centre of the Vodi, in the very 
spot consecrated by the touch of the Minister? A violent attempt was 
made to drag the sacrilegious intruder from his place, but without effeojfe. 
With as much dignity as the circumstances permitted, Mr. Mozoomd&r 
sat still and prayed at his enemies until something like order was restor- 
ed, when he rose from his place and suggestively proceeded to * Peace 
Cottage’ and there conducted Divine Service.” Jan. 28, 1888. * 

The Vedic question was still unsettled in June, 1888. One pro- 
posal, which finds favour with The Liberal, is to erect ct feats for 
the officiating ministers on each side of the seat which used to be 
occupied by our Minister.” June 10th. 

The ownership of the Mandir was another bone of conten- 
tion. It was said that some of the members of Keshub’s family 
wished to regard it as private property, but though the documents 
are in the Minister’s name, there is no doubt that it was considered 
to belong to the public. After a long dispute, it was handed over 
to trustees in November, 1886. ' 

Church government was a third cause of dissension. Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar contended for the rights of the Samaj as a whole in 
opposition to the rule of the Apostolic Durbar. In his anniversary 
address in 1888, he says : 

u Every sect, every community, every church has its organization. We 
iwthe Brahmo Somaj have also tried to organize our movement, though, 
I am sorry to say, with no conspicuous success. Tho present condition 
of atiarchy in our section of the Brahmo Somaj at all events, proves that 
my remark is well founded. The disgraceful party spirit, ill-feeling, the 
quarrels, and scandals, the utter absence of authority in all affairs of 
importance, show unmistakably that we stand in sad necessity of some 
regular constitution to guide ourselves. What is it to be ? is it to be 
unbridled democracy, the reckless despotism of one individual, or the 
irresponsible power of a prelacy P All these principles have at different 
times clamoured for mastery in the Brahmo Somaj. 

^ On tim 7th April, Mrv Mozoomdar, in aq address at the A^i 
Brahmo Somaj, proposed a Brahmo Uniop, mainly on the [prountd; of 
A jpominbn belief in the unity of Gotf. 

** Liberal and Now Dispensation, March 2,1884. ‘ ' 

t : T/t 0 Interpreter, Aprill, 1888, ' 
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The scheme is not favourably regarded by the Apostolic Durbar, 
It virtually amounts to the formation of a new society, although 
this is disclaimed by Mr, Mossoomdar. 

** Return to Vedanta.’' — The Liberal and New Dispensation has 
ah article with the above heading. It begins and ends a n follow t 

** We need not say much upon our return to Vedanta. This is 
a known fact. The foundation of Brabmoism was laid upon IJpani* 
Vifaads. Although we have advanced, the foundation remains as it was. 
The Vedas ended with the knowledge of Brahma. How did they end we 
need not mention here. In us and around us, we must see One Pervad- 
ing Spirit with our mental eye; this is what Vedanta inculcates, 
and this is what the Vedas tend to ... It was left for the present Dispen* 
sation to bring out all the elements that worked in Vedantic period, 
to give a connective link to the whole. Our return to Vedanta has 
effected this, and we are so much the more grateful to our Lord.” June 
7th, 1885. 

English Publications. — The Bralimo Tract Society, Office, 78 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, publishes the u Lectures, Sermons, 
Essays and Miscellaneous Writings of Keshub Chunder Sen, both 
in English and Bengali.” 

The leading English newspapers are the following : 

* The Liberal and New Dispensation . This may be regarded as the 
organ of the Society. The first part contains general articles and 
news ; the second refers specially to the New Dispensation, and 
generally gives some extracts from “ the Minister’s Prayers,” &e. 
Post-free, Its. 10 a year. 

The Interpreter , edited by Mr. Mozoomdar, was commenced as a 
monthly in 1885. It now appears weekly. Post-free, Rs. 3 a year. 

Both the foregoing are issued in Calcutta. There are also one or 
two inofussii papei's. 

Keshub Chunder Sen’s Character and Work. 

If this were not the latter half of the nineteenth century, accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of things in India., Keshub would in 
time be deified. His followers, as it is, talk of his death as his 
w ascension,” in imitation of that of the Lord Jesus Christ ; they 
KaVe striven to prevent hip pulpit from being ever occupied by 
another. The full, and apparently faithful, biography by bis. 
relative and chief fellow-labourer, I\ 0. Mozoomdar, will probably 
arrest any such movejnent, With some excellent traits of charaotep> 
it i$ very evident that Kpshub had his share of human frailties. 
The, religious opinions generally held by the Bramhos Will hereafter 
im examined 1 detail ; at present Keshub’s personal dispbsitiorsa 
peculia^^ wil^alone be noticed. 
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Pair Intellectual Powers.’— Though Keshub does not rank with 
the master-mind* of the world, the great original thinkers by whom 
it has been influenced, he stands high among his contemporary 
countrymen. *, 

Oratorical Ability. — Mr. Bose says, “ As an orator he was cer- 
tainly without a rival in his own country.” He spoke in English 
with such accuracy and easy flow of language, that the Bengalis 
were naturally proud of him ; he excited admiration even in Eng- . 
land. But though his addresses contain some striking thoughts 
and eloquent passages, they are largely characterised by mere 
verbiage and vague declamation. This especially applies to his later 
efforts. As Mr. Bose remarks, “They were, moreover, marred by 
an egotism which, in spite of his oft-repeated confessions of sin 
and unworthiness, could not but be extremely repulsive.” 

A Strong Will. — When he made up his mind, he began at once 
to carry out his intentions, and no opposition would divert him. 

Enthusiasm. — He possessed in a large degree this quality so 
essential in a reformer. • 

High Moral Character. — For this he was distinguished from his 
early years, and it marked him to the close of his career. 

Religiousness. — While this is characteristic of orthodox Hindus, 
the very opposite is the case with the so-called educated classes. 
They may be said, as a rule, to be 41 of the earth, earthy.” To en jojr 
the world is their sole aim in life. Keshub, on the contrary, was 
noted from his deep spirituality of mind. 

Weak Points. — There is a Latin proverb, “ Let nothmgbut what 
is good be said of the dead.” Though this rule holds in ordinary 
cases, when a man claims to be guided by adesh, or divine com- 
mand, and to be the founder of a New Dispensation of religion 
which is to embrace the whole world, duty requires that his char- 
acter and conduct should be carefully scanned : have KeshuVs 
boen such as to justify his pretensions ? While his good qualities 
are cheerfully acknowledged, the interests at stake detnaud that 
any of an opposite description should be fully stated. The question 
is, can he be taken as a safe spiritual guide ? 

L6ve of Pre-eminence.— This was one of the most conspicuous 
elements of his character. It was manifested in childhood with 
regard to games ; it was retained all through life. 

Self iConfidence. —This was another prominent feature. If he and 
the world differed, the world was wrong. A man may he entitled 
to hold an opinion strongly after careful investigation, but Keshtib;, 
trusted Chiefly to his own judgment and impulses. In his address, 

■ Am t; an Inspired Prophet V’ he says, “ How can he who scarcely 
reads two books in *365 days be reckoned a wise or *a learned man ?” 

; He said in the same address : €f You speak of history I hate dead 
history. I abhor those dark places whore dead rneh^s bo^es are 
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gathered.- * If he had read history, he would probably not have 
ventured to proclaim as a great discovery his explanation of the 
Trinity which had been condemned by the Christian Church 15 
centuries before he was born. 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri remarks with reference to the above : 
“ It as a moral rule, fit to be written in gold, that whoever wilfully 
cats himself off from the thought of mankind, him God dooms to 
darkness and confusion.” 

•A Chameleon like Disposition.— The chameleon is said to change 
its hue according to the colour of the objects by which it is sur- 
rpunded. Keshub claimed that all his knowledge was derived 
from “My Divinity, the Thoist’s Diviuity, and not from books.” 
Bis writings plainly show that at the outset of liis career his creed 
was largely borrowed from Theodore Parker. Latterly he gaveup 
reading ; tlie most sensible members of the Society, who bad hitherto 
restrained his vagaries, had seceded ; ho fell greatly under Vaishnava 
influence, and became more and more a Hindu. 

Extravagant Claims.— Keshub made his own self his little world. 
Ho supposed the whole of India to be absorbed by the inquiry, 
“ Art thou an inspired prophet ?” 

Keshub claimed to be commissioned by God to preach certain 
doctrines, to be guided in every duty of life by adesh . He claimed 
exemption in his own case from the outward authority of his own 
laws. u To protest,” he said, " against the cause I uphold, is to protest 
against the dispensation of God Almighty, the God of all Truth 
and Holiness.” Mr. Mozoomdar says, " In every quarrel he had 
with anybody, he absolutely believed God was on his side, his 
enemies were absolutely wrong.” 

In a professed dialogue between God and the New Dispen- 
sationists, he says in the name of God ; “ Leaders of congregations 
are ordained by Mo. Therefore treat your minister as one wlto 
hath commission from Heaven. His words ye must hear with faith 
and cherish with reverence.” 

.Keshub issued proclamations in the name of God. “The New 
Dispensation I say stands on the same level with the Jewish Dispen- 
sation, the Christian Dispensation, and the Vaishnava Dispensation 
through Chaitanya.” Nay, he claims for it a higher place. The 
Statesman says : 

“ Whereas each religion of the world is a precious jewel, Brahmoism we 
lciiairxi is a string of jewels. The meaning of all this is tolerably clear. 
All prophets hitherto have had but a single idea. Christ, Mahomed* 
Buddha, are all one-idead men. They and their ideas, are all summed up 

in Babu Kestfub Chunder Sen and Brahmoism. 

* 

— ?! ■ — — — — ■■ ~ 

♦Quoted by Pandit Siv&uaih Sastri. T&e New Dispensation, 41). 
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Acceptance of Self-Contradictions.— Sir Monier Williams says 
that u Hinduism bristles on all sides with contradictions.” Inability 
to recognise them is said to be one feature of the Indianmina. 
Keshub was not exempt from this failing. His creed was a sort oi 
phantasmagoria of incoherent opinions. 

The Sunday Mirror contains the following 

“ Oqr position is not that truths are to bo found in all religions, but 
that all the established religions of the world are true. There is a great 
deal of difference between the two assertions. 

•* The glorious Mission of the New Dispensation is to harmonise religions 
and revelations, to establish the truth of every particular dispensation 
and upon the basis of their particulars to establish the largest and 
broadest induction of a general and glorious proposition.” Oct. 23,1 881. 

Mr. Bose remarks on the above : 

“Mr. Sen not merely believed in the existence of sporadic elements 
of truth in one and all the religions of the world, and in the possibility 
of their being brought into one focus, and thus made to constitute one 
comprehensive scheme of faith and practice ; but he maintained that they 
were all true, and that all that was needed to effect their unification was 
the discovery of what he was pleased to call a string of union. Every 
religion, from fetichism up to pure monotheism, represents, according to 
his belief, a dispensation of God; and consequently a union of all tho 
conflicting systems of belief is not merely a possibility, but sure to be a 
realized certainty under the banner of the New Dispensation. An idea 
more wild could scarcely be entertained by a human mind, and the bare 
fact that he allowed It to be the master- passion of his soul is a ptfoof of 
an iU-regulated and ill -balanced intellect*” * 

The New Dispensation professes to be the harmony of all Scrip- 
tures, and all saints, and all sects. u It is the harmony of the Veda 
and the Parana, of the Old Testament and the New Testament.” 
e Mr. Bose says, Keshub’s " one Church represents not only a hete- 
rogeneous nondescript composed of conflicting beliefs, but an agglo- 
meration of the varied symbols of worship and sacraments of religion 
associated with the varied symbols of faith prevalent in the world.” 

Keshub attempted to reconcile the irreconcilable. u Immediacy” 
is the distinguishing feature of the New Dispensation, while 
mediation is the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. Union between 
the two is impossible. 

Misuse of Christian Terms.— Mr. Bose says : 

' “ Brabruoism has its Unity in Trinity, its Incarnation, its Atbpedieh^ 
its Redemption, its Regeneration, its Gospel, its Revelation, its Law aud 
the Prophets, its Church and Sacraments. , But each of these impprtant 
terms expresses in Brahmo Theology a sense very diffe^ehi 
contradictory to, what is attached to it in the creed of the Christian, ttei: 

— : ' : — -— * — ■■■. i . . — — — — 

* Bra&moiWf pp. 14$, 147 
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Trinity, formsUnce,is not the Triune Jehovah of the Christians, but One 
God appearing in a Trinity of manifestations, iu nature, history, and the 
human soul. Its Incarnation is not Emmanuel God with us, but the 
typical Great Man with a great deal more of divinity in him than falls 
to thd lot of ordinary mortals.” 

M*. Bose justly adds that the Brahraos, “ have been imitators 
from beginning to end, have copied the terms and the meanings 
-attached to them by infidel writers, without study, thought, or 
discrimination.” 

Henry Rogers condemned the practice in i*he Eclipse of Faith 
before Keshub was heard of. He says : 

“ Ton tell me one moment that yon do not believe in historical Chris- 
tianity at all, either its miracles or its dogmas, — these are fables ; but in 
the next — why no old puritan could garnish his discourse with a more 
edifying use of the language of Scripture. 

“ Do not, unless you would have the world think you a hypocrite, 
willing to cajole it with the idea that you are a believer in the New Testa- 
ment, while you in fact reject it — do not affect this very unctuous way of 
talking. Do not, I beseech you, adopt the phraseology of men who, 
according to your view, must have been either the most miserable fanatics 
or the most abominable impostors ; for if they believed all that system 
of miracle and doctrine they professed and this wore not true, they were 
certainly the first ; and if they did not believe it, they were as certainly 
the second,” pp. 36, 37. 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri expresses the following view : — 

“ It is our strong and mature conviction, that the first thing necessary 
for the successful propagation of a new faith is a position of honest and 
manly independence. There is such a thing as honesty of expression 
which religious teachers should never forget. To make rather free 
use of the forms and phraseology of others, in a novel and arbitrary 
sense of our own, is to inflict upou them a grievous injustice, and to en- 
velope our real ideas and doctrines in a cloud of doubt and suspicion, 
which cannot but bo injurious to the cause of propagation.”* 


Mock Asceticism. — As Mr. Bose remarks, Keshub did not live. 
As an ascetic. He had a large and well-furnished house, with 
a wife and children, numerous relations and friends and servants. 
He appeared neatly and respectably dressed, travelled first class, 
attended viceregal receptions, introduced his daughters by mar* 
tiige into the wealthiest families, and led, on the whole, the life of a 
inetropol^tan magnate rather than that of a religions recluse. At 
times, however, q,s has hetfti described, he burlesqued a few of the 
least painful austerities practised by Yogis. 

* The Nett Dispensation,? $fc . , p. 28; 
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Pandit Si vknatk Saatri has the following remarks on this 
subject : 

"Where is true piety to be sought? Certainly not in shaving the head 
in a particular fashion ; in besmearing the body with ashes, in wearifig the 
mendicant’s garments, in bearing a stick or scrip, in making a mockery 
of poverty by begging alms in one’s own house, and of his family and 
friends, or in cooking one’s owu food, but in strict and unflinching 
fidelity to truth, in warm and active love of mankind, in burning and. 
enthusiastic love of justice, in natural and instinctive dread of wrong, in 
humble and unostentatious practice of virtue, in modest forgetfulness of 
self, in earnest and soul-pervading love of God, and above all in faithful 
obedience to His will. Briefly stated, true piety consists in loving God 
and doing His will, everything else besides being regarded as a matter 
of perfect indifference to it. Neither sensualism nor asceticism can be its 
aim or object. Yet when called upon by duty and the will of the Father, 
the truly pious man cheerfully submits to greater privatious and suffer- 
ings than the best of ascetics or self-torraontors ever did. 

“Besides, external asceticism, when practised as a part of spiritual 
exercise, just fails to attain the object it has in view. Instead of humili- 
ating the soul, it fills with a false seif -satisfaction and spiritual pride, 
diverts the eyes of the spirit from the internal to the external, and sets 
up false standards of spiritual and moral excellence thereby leading 
its votaries to neglect the principles of real morality.”* 

Xeshub’s Earlier and Later Years. — The first time the compiler 
heard Keshub speak was when he gave a clear, fervid address on 
u Religious and Social Reformation” in the Bombay Town Hall in 
1868. The last address he heard was, u Am I an Inspired Prophet V 9 
delivered in the Calcutta Town Hall in 1879. The second was in 
striking contrast to the former — hazy and leaving the impression 
that the answer was, “ No, Yes.” 

JPandit Sivanafch Sastri has the following remarks on the two 
great errors into which Hindus are apt to fall :~ 

■ History will tell the intelligent reader that all the Hindu religious 
sects, without exception, have always tended to two great errors : First! 
to mysticism , as far as the subjective side of religion was concerned ; 
secondly, to formalism^ as regards the objective side of it. Their 
mistaken conceptions of piety have produced the most baneful results* 
In the first place they have taught the people to regard religion as some- 
thing &part from life, thereby causing a fatal separation between 
religion and individual moral -conduct; secondly, they hayedi verted 
the attention of all real aspirants after piety, from the fields of reform 
and active philanthropy, to the observance of lifeless forms ; thirdly, they 
have left the relations of life without the sanctifying influence of relig- 
ious 


* The New Dispensation, #<£ pp. 65, 6(j, ‘ 
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M first Keshub sought to correct these tendencies ; latterly he 
gave way to them : 

“ As a matter of fact, the Brahma Samaj is almost entirely recruited 
from 4he ranks of Hindus, the devoutly disposed amongst whom, as a 
general rule, are deeply imbued with those mystic and ritualistic notions 
of piety* Consequently, no sooner did Mr. Sen assume the position of a 
leader, than he found himself daily surrounded by a class of men whose 
opinions and sentiments were deeply saturated with these conceptions of 
piety. Mr. Sen not having a very definite and clear conviction of his own 
on* the subject, could not but bo silently influenced by tlieir opinions. 
He was naturally and unconsciously led to conform to their ideas and 
answer tlxoir expectations. The consequence was, that he rose in the 
estimation of this class as a saint and devotee, but he departed farther 
and further every year from his original lines. The effect of this relapse 
into the national errors, on the Church as a whole, has been quite 
chilling and deadening, as regards every form of good work or reform. 
Read the internal history of the more than 140 Churches scattered all 
over India, and you observe an almost total blank with respect to acts of 
public usefulness or philanthropy. The few institutions of that nature 
we meet with in the Mofussil Saraajes are, as a general rule, feebly kept 
up and receive but secondary attention. While near at home, the course 
of Mr. Sen's movement has boeu characterised by comparative paralysis 
of every form of social or philanthropic work, but by singularly marked 
and exuberant growth of every mystic conception or ritualistic practice. 
Witness the fate the 4 Indian Reform Association,' which laid its hands 
on much really useful work, has met with ; but mark the unusual devel- 
opment, during later years, of such things as prolonging a prayer 
meeting over five hours, singing and dancing with ringing anklets at the 
feet, making use of colored garments like mendicants, shaving in the 
fashion of Hindu anchorites, making imaginary pilgrimages to the 
spirits of prophets, and practising outward asceticism as great acts of 
virtue.”* 

The above were not the only features of declension. For some 
years Keshab was the determined enemy of idolatry. In the latter 
part of his life, he took up in his Bengali sermons Hindu gods and 
goddesses by name, and u explained the conceptions that underlay 
each.” “This/’ says his biographer, ‘‘made him exceedingly popular 
yyifcH large sections of the Hindu community, but it led also to the 
Accusation that the leader of the Brahmo Samaj was dallying with 
popular superstition, and showing signs that he would soon merge 
into the gulf of the great idolatry around.” “ These reformed expo- 
sitions have been utilised by orthodox cliampious to bring about a 
reaction on beliblf of popular idolatry . ”t 

Beneficial Results of Keshqb's Labours.— Only a few can be 

* Th6 Neio Ui&pensatian, tj'c.pp. 60-62, 
t Lif# Keahub C hander Sen*pp. 37(>. 378 
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Marriage Reform . — Keshub collected valuable information regard* 
ing the evils of early marriage. The Marriage Bill, passed through 
his efforts* is a great step in the right direction. 

Promotion of Education . — The Albert and Victoria Colleges, for 
male and female students, are memorials of his zeal in this respect. 

Impulse to Literature, — One thing that struck him in England 
was the large circulation of penny and halfpenny papers. As 
already mentioned, on his return to India, he started a weekly pic# 
(fdt.) paper. The Indian Mirror , still the only daily native pager 
in India, originated with him. His numerous publications, both in 
English and Bengali, are other contributions to the same cause. 

Moral Reforms. — Writing in 1863, Bishop Cotton says in liis 
charge : " In the early part of this year a Government school- 
master electrified the Bethune Society by a lecture, giving a 
moral sketch of 'Young Bengal/ which recalled the picture of Yoitng 
Athens drawn by Aristophanes in the Clouds , aud complaining 
that while old-fashioned restraints are utterly set at naught, none of 
a more binding character are substituted for them, so that, the 
boasted liberty of Bengali civilization is in danger of sinking into 
unpinncipled license.” 

A pamphlet by Wooma Charn T)ass was published under the 
title, “ Drunkenness as a Phase of our Progress.” What is it that 
young Hindus pride themselves in copying from the English ? 
" Brandy and Buggy.” 

Keshub tried to stem this torrent of evil. 

Increased Attention to Religion . — In the early period of Eliglish 
education in Bengal, there were some men, thorough sceptics, who 
exercised a most pernicious influence over youth. Mr. Mozoomdar 
says, "Infidelity, indifference to religion, and point-blank atheism 
were unblushingly professed.” Keshub sought to remedy this 
state of things among all with whom he came in coutact. He was 
deeply religious himself, aud some caught his spirit. 

Pandit Si v a naih S as tri* s Testimony. — -Though compelled to sever 
connection with Keshub, Pandit Sivanath Sastri says of him, " Whose 
many sterling qualities of character we admire, — whose preach- 
ings and example have given an impetus to so many minds,— many 
of whose utterances have now and then actually communicated marry 
a precious moral and spiritual truth, — to whom the present writer 
personally owes a debt of love aud gratitude.”* 


THE SADH ARAN BRAHMO e SAM AJ. 

The origin of this Society will best be described ip ibb woi$s pi 
Pandit Sivanath Sastri, m. a., its leading Missionary. 

* The New DUpensation;$rc. p. 88. vV 
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Dtuing. the period intervening between the passing of the 
Marriage Act in 1 872 and the year 1878, the year of the second 
schism, internal dissensions of a serious character began to manifest* 
then\pelves within Mr. Sen's church. Apart from the doctrine of 
4 Great Men,' two other doctrines of ominous import, viz., the doctrine 
of Aiiezh ov Divine Command, and the doctrine of Bidhan or Dis- 
pensation, began to be preached with some degree of energy and 
^consistency, at this time by Mr. Sen and his missionaries. A party 
of earnest and long-standing members of the Samaj, took serious 
objections to these doctrines ami considered them fraught with evil 
tendencies. They also felt another very great want. They found 
the Church without constitution ; the whole thing resting on the 
shoulders of one man, and left without all those legitimate checks 
on abuse or misdirection of power, which a constitutional mode of 
government alone can supply. They at once set themselves to 
counteract these tendencies, and to remove these wants. They first 
held many private discussions with Mr. Sen and his missionaries, 
tried tc expose the evil tendencies of the new-doctrines, and to 
represent the necessity of giving the Church a regular constitution. 
The earnest pleadings and protests of these men were treated with 
marked neglect, — and in many cases with positive contempt; till at 
last the protesting and progressive party were compelled to adopt 
more formal and public measures. All these efforts only exposed 
this party of members to the displeasure of Mr. Sen and his mis- 
sionaries. They were run down in the pages of the Sunday Mirror , 
with 'the most abusive epithets, and treated as a class of spiritually 
and morally degenerated people. 

The Kuch-Behar marriage, already described, brought matters 
to a crisis. On the 15th May, 1878, in the Calcutta Town Hall, tlio, 
chief Bramhos of the metropolis — supported by the concurrence of 
29 provincial Sarnajes, and the written declaration of 425 Brahmos 
aud Brahmicas, inaugurated the Sadharau (or Universal) Bratu&o 
Saruaj. ' 

Members.-^— These are of two classes. The following are the 
conditions of ordinary membership : 

. 1* The applicant must be above 18 years of nge. 

2. He must agree to sign the covenant of the Samaj containing the 
four principles of the Brahmo faith. 

(I.) Its immediacy— i troQdom from all doctrines of mediation or 
intercession. 

(2.) Its independence — or freedom from the fetters of infallible books 

or mem * j ... 5 

(3.) Its catholicity— or its Broad sympathy for all truth wherever found, 
and its warm appreciation of the gre^t and good of every land. 

(4.) Its spirituality — or freedom from all external forms and cer& 
mpmes.- 
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8. His private character must be pure and moral, for breach of 
morality in private life makes a member liable to forfeiture of mem* 
bership. , ’ ■ 

4. He must agree to pay at least 8 Annas in the year towards 
carrying on the work of the Sainaj. ^ 

The foregoing conditions are a formal renunciation of oeae or 
two vital Christian doctrines, but they might be accepted by a 
worshipper of Vishnu . or Kali and by an observer of caster. 

.Alias .Collet says: 

u It would appear at first, sight that the renunciation of idolatry and 
polytheism must, as a matter of course, entail the cessation of all cere- 
monies in which idols or false gods are invoked. But such invocations 
are interwoven in all domestic rites, or Anusthans of Hindu life/from 
birth to death. A consistent Brahmo, therefore, must not only absent 
himself from Hindu temple- worship, or grand idolatrous festivals, but 
must also renounce the Hindu rites performed on occasions of birth, 
marriage, death, &c., and must have Brahmic Anusthans performed in 
their place, and one who does this is called an Auusthanic Brahmo. 

“ The Anusthanies are scattered very irregularly over the country, — - 
some Brahmo villages containing many, while some far more cultivated 
Samajes contain but few. The organization which contains most is 
undoubtedly the Sadharan Samaj, whose rules require that all its preach- 
ers, office-bearers, Executive Committee, and at least 15 members of its 
General Committee, should be Anusthanic. ,,# 

Church Government. — This is described as follows by Miss 
Collet:— 

. 14 Determined to avoid the dangers of the * one-man rule/ and anxious 
to rally as largo a number for common work as possible, their first 
efforts were given to the establishment of a republican constitution; 
and this has happily proved to be of a workable kind. The office-bearers 
(annually elected) are four in number— a president, secretary, assistant- 
secretary, and treasurer. These act in conjunction with a General Com- 
mittee composed of 40 persons elected at the annual general meeting 
pi members, and of such representatives from the Provincial Samajes as 
the latter have previously elected or confirmed. This General Committee, 
in its turn, appoints 12 of its members as an Executive Committee for 
the year, who meet every week, and by whom all the actual work % 
performed, subject to revision, at quarterly meetings by the General 
Committee, who are themselves ultimately responsible to the general 
body of members. By this arrangement the chief rule practically 
resides with the . Executive Committee, who are chosen from the most 
Active aud'^experienced members of the Samaj, and whoj while v fully 
responsible to the gene ml body, are yet f ree °to act efficiently ^ 
accredited mom bers. 9 * 

PrincipleB.r- i For purposes of coinparison, theSC are 

'■* Outlinoaof Brabinio Hiftory, p, 33* 
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quoted in the concluding chapter, after those of the Brahma 
Sornaj of India, 

Duties of Missionaries. — The Indian Messenger, the organ of the 
Sadheran Samaj, gives these as follows : — 

(1.) /The missionaries should go on preaching according to the above- 
mentioned principles, and should neither adopt nor preach any doctrine 
or system of religious culture opposed to them. 

- (2.) The Executive Committee should arrange matters regarding their 
field of work and method of preaching after consultation with them. If 
on any account any of them is unable to act according to the prearranged 
method or thinks it necessary to change it, lie should inform the Com- 
mittee of it by a letter as soon as possible. 

(3.) They should try by all means in their power, by persuading words - 
as well as example, to keep in view that their object is to establish the 
sacred worship of the one true God all over the country ; to introduce in 
individual families and in communities unidolatrous rites and ceremonies 
conformable to pure religion ; to see that God’s will be done by all with 
cheerful submission, that all men and women look upon faith, justice, love, 
and purify in their properly reverential manner ; that being bound to- 
gether by the sacred tie of love, all mankind be enabled to spread the loving 
kingdom of Heaven and secure the blessings of this life as well as of the 
other to come; — to see that the days of untruth, sin, superstition and 
tyranny, of malice and jealousy, narrowness and contention, be ended in 
alf societies of men. 

(4j.) They should not in any way encourage caste distinction or priest- 
craft in their prayers or ceremonies, and should not accept any thing like 
divine honor if paid to them through blind reverence. 

(£>.) In preaching the truth they should not ridicule or talk lightly of 
any other religious sect or scripture ; but still should calmly point out 
any error or untruth that there may be in them, remembering that 
they should, in all their words, try to conquer untruth by truth, malice 
by love, and evil by good. 

(6.) They should join freely with all classes and sects of men in- all 
good works provided their faith is not compromised by their so doing, 
taking care also, not to mix in such social ceremonies as tend to lower 
conscience or morality. 

(7.) Never should they lose sight of the dignity of their position and 
make their sacred vocation countenance priestcraft or become the source 
ofr Worldly gain or pleasure. Any present of money given to a missionary, 
m- such, should belong to the mission-fund, and he should make it clear 
to. the giver. 

(B,) To propagate Brahmoism should be the principal work of a mis- 
sionary be may also freely help other men by his co-operation in any 
wbik* political, social or scientific, calculated to do good to the country, 
provided it does not interfere with his duties as a missionary. - 

if necessary be may, even while engaged in bis mission work, take 
to some bopest means of earning money with the sanction of the Execu- 
tlVe Committee* . 

1?ha Executive Committee is empowered to appoint a person*. 
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according to the rifles laid down by the General Committee as a iftis- 
sionary or a helper in the mission work,- and remove such a one from his 
office and also to grant pecuniary aid in cases where it wouldbetbought 
necessary. But the General Committee may alter the arrangements 
made by the Executive Committee if necessary. The missionaries 
primarily follow their own conscience and as much as possible* the 
instructions of the Executive Committee in their Mission work. 

(10.) They are to forward regular reports of their work to the 
Committee.* 

Work of the Samaj. — The first requisite was a building for 
public worship. This was opened at the anniversary service in 
January, 1881. The following have also been established : 

(1.) The Sangat Sabha , or United Society. This is a weekly 
conversational meeting for spiritual progress and mutual help. 
It was originally started by Kesliub Ohunder Sen. ; 

(2.) The Students* Weekly Service. One result has been that a 
dumber of young members have publicly discarded caste and 
idolatry. 

(3.) The Students* Prayer Meeting. This is for younger 
students who meet every Wednesday evening for prayer and 
spiritual advancement. As a general rule, the members conduct 
the services themselves. 

(4.) The Theological Institution for lectures followed by dis* 
mission. Its main object is “ to ground its members in theology 
and practical piety.** * 

(5.) Ladies* Societies. The Brahmica Soinaj is exclusively for 
Brahrao ladies ; the Banga Mahila Somaj, or Bengal Ladies* Asbq*' 
ciafcion, in which the same ladies are joined by non-Brahmo mem- 
bers. The Ladies meet every week, the first and third Saturdays in 
each month being allotted to prayer meetings, and the intermediate 
Saturday to the reading of original papers, followed by discussion ; 
while on the fourth Saturday popular lectures are delivered on 
scientific, historical, or biographical subjects, and a selection of 
interesting news on current events is read aloud. These lectures are 
given by gentlemen, and the social gathering of the Society, which 
fs held once in three months, is also open to guests of both sexes. 
But except on these occasions the Society's meetings are nearly 
always restricted to ladies, who usually conduct their own refigiqus 
and always write the essays which are read and discjoissed. 
vviEhe Gity College. The City School vras ppened ^ 

Anauda M. Bose, B.Ai, Cantab^ theft Bresideht of the 
Saihaj. Jn^JSSl it was converted into a College* ? ; 

Suftduy Schools. In 1870 some of the ^oung Brahmos 
a litt^ Sunday School for boys at the City school 

* Oct, SI, 1880, 








